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CHAPTER XI. 


On the Lunar Mansions of the Chinese. 





SEcTIoN I.—0On the Chinese cycle of 28 days, and on its 
relation to the hebdomadal. 


HE consideration of the lunar mansions of the Chinese 
properly belongs to that of the Chinese calendar: but 
as these mansions of the Chinese were derived from the 
Egyptians, we cannot omit so material an argument of the 
truth of the account which we have just given of the Egyp- 
tian mansions, as this which is furnished by the corroborative 
testimony of the Chinese also. We think it incumbent upon 
us therefore to enter on this subject at the present stage of 
our work; though, for the sake of brevity, we shall not in- 
sist upon every thing which might be adduced in illustration 
of it, but shall confine ourselves as much as possible to the 
simple proof of the derivation of the Chinese scheme of the 
mansions from the Egyptian. "This is the fact which we are 
most concerned to establish ; and which we hope to establish 
by a method of reasoning as plain and intelligible in the 
principle as direct and demonstrative in the application. 

We begin with observing that, in addition to the cycle of 
sixty days, of which we have already given an accounta?, the 
a Diss. vi. ch. v. sect. iv. vol. i. 508. 
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Chinese have also a cycle of 28 days ; the antiquity of which 
too among them, for any thing which is certainly known to 
the contrary, seems to be equal to that of the 60 day 
cycle itself; so that the one would appear to be as old in 
China as the other, and both to have some time or other 
come into existence together, or at least neither of them 
much later than the other. 

This cycle of 28 days is merely a noctidiurnal cycle; a 
measure of the constant succession of day and night, or of 
the period of 24 hours of mean solar time, or of any other 
kind of time, by revolutions of 28 perpetually : so that there 
is no difference in that respect between the cycle of 28 and 
the cycle of 60. "This cycle of 28 too has its proper succes- 
sion of feriz, just as much as that of 60 ; and these feriz are 
never confounded, no more than those of the cycle of 60. 
The feriz of this cycle of 28 too have proper names, as much 
as those of the cycle of 60. But here the analogy between 
them ends. "The cycle of 60 is not a measure of the hebdo- 
madal cycle; the cycle of 28 is. "The cycle of 60 is not 
commensurable with the cycle of the lunar mansions: the 
cycle of 28, to judge from the number of its terms, (i. e. its 
feri:,) might be this cycle of mansions itself. 

Now this turns out to be actually the case. The names of 
the 28 feriz of this Chinese cycle of 28 days are those of the 
28 constellations also, which make up the Chinese system of 
mansions: and this fact being known, no one can hesitate to 
infer from it that the noctidiurnal cycle of 28 ferie, and 
the cycle of mansions or constellations, 28 in number also, 
and called by the same names, must have come into exist- 
ence together among the Chinese and must have been origi- 
nally one the same as the other. 

And with regard to the hebdomadal cycle, and to the re- 
lation of the Chinese cycle of 28 to the hebdomadal one 
of 7; the matter of fact, as ascertained by the actual com- 
parison of the two together, is simply this: "That a given 
feria in this Chinese order of 28 corresponds to a given feria 
in the hebdomadal cycle of seven, the same to tne same, 
perpetually : so that one of these Chinese cycles of 28 ferize 
is the measure of four of the hebdomadal in the usual order 
of ferie ; and vice versa, four hebdomadal cycles of ferie, in 
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their proper order, are an exact measure of one Chinese 
cycle of 28 ferie, in their proper order too. "The actual re- 
lation of the two cycles to each other may be seen from the 
following synopsis of both ; which, after what has been ex- 
plained, it will now be understood is perpetual ; and having 
been once defined and determined in this manner must be 
supposed never afterwards to have varied. 


Comparison of ferie in the order of the hebdomadal cycle, and in the 
order of the Chinese cycle of 28, under the names of the 28 lunar 
mansions, or 28 constellations. 


Hebdomadal. Cycle of 28 ferie 5. 
Feria Feria Feria Feria Feria 

1 Sunday 4 Fang 11 Hiu 18 Mao 25 Sing 

2 Monday 5 Sin 12*O0uey  J19*Pi 26 chang 
3 Tuesday 6*Ouey 13 Che 20 Tse Cy 

4 Wednesday 7 Ki 14 Pi 21 Tsan — 28 Tchin 
5 Thursday 8 Teou 15*Kouey 22 Tsing 1 Kio 

6 Friday 9 Nieou τό Leou  23*Kouey 2 Kang 
1 Saturday το Nu 17*Ouey 24 Lieou 3 Ti 


The meaning of this scheme and of this comparison is 
that the feria prima in the hebdomadal cycle, (our Sunday,) 
in this cycle of 28, is represented by the feria 4^, 11a, 183, 
and 25? perpetually ; and vice versa, the feria 4e, 112, 188, 
and 253, in this cycle, (each of them seven feriz in their own 
cycle distant from one another,) are represented by the feria 
prima in the hebdomadal cycle perpetually : and so in every 
other instance, down to the feria septima in the hebdomadal 
cycle, the feria 102, 173, 242, and 35, in the cycle of 28. 


SxEcrroN II.—O» ἐλ continued use of the cycle of 28 days among 
the Chinese down to the present day, and on its continued 
agreement with the hebdomadal. 


We will now proceed to adduce some proofs of the rela- 
tion in question ; and of the continued agreement of the two 


b Some of the names in the list sub- 
joined will appear to be the same. 
'These are the 6th, r2th, r7th, Ouey, 
the r4th and rgth, Pi, the rsth and 
23d, Kouey. But Mons. Sylvestre, in 
a note to Gaubil, (cf. Traité de la Chro- 


B 


nologie Chinoise, Introduction, p. vi,) 
observes that in the Chinese itself these 
names have different characters: so 
that they are really distinct in their 
own language. 
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cycles, after having been once adjusted to each other in the 
manner thus represented, down to the present day. 

i. In a Chinese almanae (which formerly belonged to 
Mons. de Guignes*^), dated in the 50th year of the reign of 
Kien Long or Khian-lung (A. D. 1785), the first new moon 
of the year had the mark of P1, the 14th feria of the cycle 
of 28: and consequently that of one of those which should 
correspond perpetually to the 4th feria of the hebdomadal 
cycle, our Wednesday. 

The Chinese new year's day in question, according to 
Mons. de Guignesc, was Feb. 9 New style, A. D. 1785. And 
that agrees with Mr. Ideler's scheme of the Chinese calen- 
dard, in which the new year's day, A. D. 1785, is marked 
Feb. 9 New style also. "The Dom. Lett. of the Gregorian 
calendar, A. D. 1785, as our tables shew, was B : and there- 
fore Feb. 9 was Wednesday. 

i. In a calendar, quoted by Des Vignoles, according to 
Mr. Idelere, of the date of 1654, the new year's day (Feb. 
170) had the character v attached to it ; 1. e. the representa- 
tive of the 27th feria in the Cycle of 28, the 3rd in the heb- 
domadal. A.D. 1654 New style too, when the Dom. Lett. 
was D, Feb. 17 was Tuesday. 

ii. Mr. Ideler specifies two more examples of the same 
kind of coincidence; one, A. D. 1802, the first new moon of 
which, Feb. 3, was marked by the character Tsan, the 21st 
feria of the cycle of 28, the 4th in the hebdomadal: and the 
Dom. Lett. that year being C New style, Feb. 3 the date of 
this new moon was Wednesday. "The other, that of A.D. 
1834; in which the new moon, Feb. 9, had the character 
Mao (the 18th feria of the cycle of 28), one of those which 
should correspond to the feria prima of the hebdomadal: 
and the Dom. Lett. of the year, New style, being E, Feb. 9 
was the feria prima or Sunday. 

It does not appear, according to Gaubil and Morrison, 
quoted by Mr. Idelerz, that the Chinese make any use of the 
hebdomadal cycle at present, for the purposes of civil life; 
though the astrologers do so for purposes of their own: but 


ς Mémoires de l'Académie, xlvii. p. € Ch. viii. note, p. 133, 134. 
426-428. ISP. ὅδ; 
d P. 68. &£ Ch. vin. 134. 
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the preceding examples shew that they still use the cycle of 
38 days: which is the same thing as the hebdomadal; only 
under a different name. Father Gaubil, according to Mons. 
de Guignes", did not profess to know whether this cycle of 
28 ferie was an ancient one among the Chinese or not : but 
that proves nothing concerning its real antiquity. It proves 
merely that Gaubil himself in the course of his own re- 
searches had met with nothing calculated to throw light on 
that question. "There is no reason to doubt of the antiquity 
of this cycle in China; of that antiquity, at least, which 
really belongs to it; though even this, however considerable 
in itself, in comparison of the exaggerated claims which the 
Chinese have advanced in other cases of a similar kind, might 
very well pass for modern. 

It is a conceivable and certainly a possible case that a 
cycle of 28 feriw, equivalent to four cycles of seven feriz, 
and in the first instance absolutely the same as four hebdo- 
madal cycles themselves, having been introduced into China, 
in the course of time would supersede the cycle of seven in 
that country ; and cause it to fall into disuse, even though 
it might have been previously in use. [Ὁ would supersede it 
in appearance at least, and lead to its being no longer for- 
mally continued ; though in reality, while this cycle of 38, 
founded upou it and originally the same with it, remained 
in use, the cycle of seven could not cease to be in being also. 
We have shewn in a former part of our worki, from the 
testimony of the most authentic and trustworthy of the 
Chinese writers themselves, that the hebdomadal cycle, and 
even the sanctity of the seventh day in that cycle, did not 
cease to be known and respected in China, almost down to 
the epoch of the correction of their calendar. 

It is not conceivable however that this Chinese cycle of 
98 ferie could have come into use among them independ- 
ently of any connection with the hebdomadal cycle of seven. 
It could not be accident which determined the principal 


h Mémoires, xlvii. p., 426. loc. cit. in the order of the cycle of 28 :) et ce 
See however Lettres Edifiantes, xxvi. cycle de jours court dans toute l'année, 
ics , δ τ M 4 TM 
9. Mons. de Guignes (p. 427) ob- l'un succédant à l'autre réguliérement 
serves, ^ J'ai entre les mains divers οὗ sans interruption." 
almanachs Chinois oit tous les jours de i Diss, vi. ch. ii. sect. i. vol.i. 405. 
chaque mois sont ainsi désignés: (i. e. 
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feri; in this cycle, Fang, Hiu, Mao, and Sing, to the prin- 
cipal feria in the hebdomadal, (which is the feria prima,) 
perpetually. If the hebdomadal cycle was older than this 
cycle of 28, it was incomparably older; it must long have 
been known, and long have been in use, before that was 
ever thought of. And though we could not infer that a cycle 
of 38 feri: under any circumstances must necessarily have 
been derived from one of seven ; a cycle of four times seven 
hebdomadal ferie, properly so called, in the shape of one of 
98, no one could hesitate to infer must have been derived 
from the hebdomadal one of seven. It must be the hebdoma- 
dal of seven itself; only in another form: and therefore it 
must have been the same with it at first. 


ϑεοτιον [11.--- On (he connection of the Chinese cycle of 28 
with the lunar mansions. 


The antiquity of the hebdomadal cycle among the Chinese 
however is not the question with which we are particularly 
concerned at present. There can be no doubt that it entered 
their cycle of 28 at first in its proper and legitimate form ; 
and that it has continued to do so ever since: from which 
we have a right to infer that the hebdomadal cycle is as 
old in China as this cycle of 28; and even that the cycle 
of 28 was purposely adapted in China to the cycle of 7, and 
that the cycle of 28 was never for a moment independent of 
that of seven. 

The fact then being thus established that the cycle of 28 
days must have been associated in China with the cycle of 
7 days from the very first; there can be even less doubt, if 
possible, concerning its connection with the cycle of lunar 
mansions from the first also. "The number of the feri in 
this cycle, which is the same with that of the mansions, aud 
still more the names of the feriz of the cycle, which are ab- 
solutely the same with those of the mansions among the 
Chinese, are decisive of that question. "The Chinese them- 
selves would be the first to admit that their cycle of 28 days 
in name and profession was the cycle of their mansions 
also. 

And yet, notwithstanding this fact, it does not appear that 
the cycle of 28 days either has at present or ever had here- 


- 
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tofore any reference whatsoever to the course of the moon ; 
or to any known period of the moon ; not even to its tropical 
or sidereal or anomalistic ones, which approach most nearly in 
terms to the length of this cycle of 28 days, "The civil calen- 
dar of the Chinese is lunar, and has been so for 2500 years 
and upwards; and this cycle of 28 days always has run 
through it, and still runs through it, from beginning to end : 
and yet it never corresponded heretofore, nor ever corre- 
sponds at present, except per accidens, to the lunar reckon- 
ing of the calendar itself. It follows that, whensoever this 
cycle was introduced into the calendar, it was not intended 
to be a lunar cycle or a lunar measure, except in name; 
it was intended solely as a noctidiurnal cycle. It borrowed 
the number, and order, and names of its feri: nominally 
from a lunar cycle, that of the mansions; but in reality from 
the hebdomadal. It might be nominally therefore a lunar 
cycle; but in reality it was a noctidiurnal one. 

"The 28 constellations of the Chinese, which are also their 
28 mansions, are laid down on the equator, not on the 
ecliptie. "The equator is divided by the Chiese into 365; 
equal parts, each of which is:one Chinese degree in extent ; 
so as to correspond to the number of days in the mean 
Julian year of 365i at the rate of one such degree to 
a dayj. 'This mean Julian year too is equally divided by 
them into four quarters, of 91d. 7h. 30 m. each). It is 
a necessary consequence of these distinctions, that every 
seven of their mansions or constellations contain a fourth 
part of the equator in degrees, and a fourth part of the mean 
Julian year in days). And the rule, which they observe at 
present in disposing of the several mansions all round the 
equator, and all through the year, is such*, that the mansion, 
among the seven assigned to each quarter of the year re- 
spectively, in which the equinoxes and solstices fall, is the 
fourth or middle one of the seven themselves: though this 
does not appear to have been always the case; but, on the 
contrary, as was naturally to be expected, the first mansion 
of each quarter was the equinoctial or solstitial mansion. In 


j Gaubil, Traité, Preface vi. 256. See also the Chinese calendar of Mr. I- 
257: 249 note: 250. 246. Lettres  deler, ch. iv. p. 99. 
Edifiantes, xxvi. p. 77-79. 248. 269. k Gaubil, Traité, 257: cf. note 2. 
Cf. the Table, p. 289. Martinius,i. 5o. Lettres Edifiantes, xxvi. 77. 
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effect however both rules amount to the same thing. In 
either case it is agreed that the mansions which were thus 
characterised as the principal or leading ones in each di- 
vision, those of the cardinal points of the year itself, were the 
same with those four, which, in the above comparison of the 
Chinese cycle of 28 ferie with the hebdomadal one of 7, 
are seen to fall on the feria prima of the latter; viz. Mao, 
Sing, Fang, and Hiu!: of which Sing had anciently also the 
name of Niao", and Fang that of Ho": Mao denotiug the 
vernal equinox, or beginning of spring; Sing the summer 
solstice, or beginning of the summer quarter; Fang the 
autumnal equinox, or beginning of the autumnal quarter; 
Hiu the winter solstice, and the beginning of the winter 
quarter. 


SEcrIoN IV.—0On the date of the introduction of the lunar 
mansions of the Egyptians among the Chinese. 


These observations and these explanations having been 
premised, we proceed to remind the reader of what has been 
stated, and in a great measure proved already, in a former 
part of our work"; viz. That the Chinese made the first 
actual permanent change of the primitive calendar among 
themselves in particular, in B. C. 657, when they substituted 
for the primitive equable solar year the same kind of lunar 
calendar which they have continued to use down to the 
present day ; and which is in fact a lunar calendar virtually 
regulated by the Hipparchean period of 304 mean Julian 
years. And as a lunar calendar of that kind necessarily sup- 
poses a solar one, corresponding to it, the introduction of the 
former among the Chinese was virtually, if not de facto, the 
introduction of the mean Julian year among them also. 

We shewed indeed that they had among them the Apis 
cycle, the natural lunar year of the equable solar year, even 
before this; but not, as it appeared, from a very remote 
point of time before it, nor possibly in every part of China 
alike. And though it does not appear that that was immedi- 
ately laid aside as soon as the lunar calendar, such as we 
have described, distinct from this, was brought into use; yet 


Ὑ A 3: : Ἔ “δ . 
1 Cf Lettres Edifiantes, xxvi. 77, 78. p. 257. Lettres Edifiantes, xxvi. 73. 
m Gaubil, Traité, 256, 257 : note 1. n Diss. vi. ch. v. sect. iv. vol. i. 808. 
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there cannot be any doubt that in the course of time both 
the primitive lunar and the primitive solar year disappeared 
from the stage in China; and nothing was left in possession 
of the calendar there but the same lunar and the same solar 
year which are still in possession of it at this very day; the 
latter indeed only virtually, or in and through the former. 

It has been shewn too that they had the sexagesimal day- 
cycle among them even before the date of this correction in 
B. C. 657, though not the sexagesimal annual cycle; but that 
from this time forward (B.C.657) they had each of these things 
in use among them in conjunction; their cycle of 60 years, 
their cycle of 60 days, and their lunar Metonie calendar. [{ 
remains to shew, in like manner, that it 15 from the same 
epoch that we are to date the possession and use among them 
also of the cycle of lunar mansions, the cycle of constella- 
tions, and the cycle of 28 days virtually the same as the heb- 
domadal one of seven, and virtually, if not actually, substi- 
tuted for it. 

It 15 a remarkable fact that, though the beginning of the 
civil year of the Chinese is not known to have been ever 
attached to the autumnal equinox, or to the autumnal 
quarter m general, but always to the spring equinox, or to 
the winter solstice, or to some natural term between the two; 
yet the mansion Fang (the middle constellation or mansion 
of the seven assigned to the autumnal quarter) appears to 
have been recognised from the first as the principal mansion. 
In the modern lists of mansions indeed they are reckoned 
from Teou?; but simply because that coincides at present 
with the winter solstice; and therefore with the present 
beginning of the civil year in China: but in all the old lists 
of the mansions, it is agreed, the recension began with Kio, 
three mansions exactly before Fang; so that Kio being the 
first in order, Fang must have been the fourth. 

Concerning the true reason why Kio was constituted the 
first mansion, we shall have something to say by and by. 
Even to admit the fact of this constitution from the first, 
(and there seems to be no reason to doubt of it,) and conse- 
quently that Fang was only the fourth in order from the 
first; yet the importance and prominencey which the Chinese 


9 Gaubil, Traité, p. 257. 
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themselves have always assigned to this mansion in particular 
are sufficient intimations that Fang in reality was always re- 
garded as the principal mansion; and as virtually, if not 
actually, the first. And this is confirmed by the testimony 
of the hebdomadal cycle; which, as we have seen, entered 
this cycle of 28 from the first: the feria prima in that cycle 
coinciding with Fang, and not with Kio. 

Now the lunar mansions of the Egyptians, considered as 
28 equal divisions of the year of 365 or of 366 days, as much 
as 28 equal divisions of the ecliptie or of the equator, were to 
all intents and purposes a noctidiurnal cycle of 13 days per- 
petually, and sometimes of 14 days: and the Julian date of 
any one of the number being given, it would be easy to 
assign from that the corresponding date of each of the rest in 
its order all through the year. At the last revision of the 
mansions, B.C. 848, the first Julian term attached to the 
cycle was April 1: which, after B. C. 672, would become 
the same thing as March 31: and one scheme of cycles of 18 
days which set out from either of these terms, either Apnil 1, 
or March 31, having been defined and laid down all round 
the year, such a scheme was capable of being perpetual: 
for a cycle of days, and nothing more, attached to such and 
such Julian terms all round the year, in its own nature may 
be and must be perpetual. There can be no doubt that every 
type of the mansions, from their first institution in B.C. 
1847 to their final revision in. B. C. 848, must have been 
provided with a cycle of dates of this kind, 13 terms, and 
sometimes 14, asunder in particular instances; which were 
first and properly intended to mark the course of the sun in 
and among the mansions, and in relation to the stars in and 
about the mansions: dates consequently, which required to 
be revised and laid down afresh at the epoch of successive 
revisions of the sphere, in the manner which we have exhi- 
bited in our types of that description at each of the epochs 
in question; but which having been once revised and laid 
down in this manner, at the epoch of a particular readjust- 
ment of the sphere, would be permitted to remain undis- 
turbed as long as the sphere itself: and that, according to the 
proper Phoenix rule, would be for 500 years at a time. 

Now this being supposed to have been done at the epoch 
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of the last revision of all, B. C. 848 ; then, if the sphere never 
underwent any fresh revision afterwards, these dates would 
remain nominally such as they were left at the last revision 
among the Egyptians themselves; and that appears to have 
been actually the case; as the particular instances of such 
dates which we have already considered (the date of the 
mansion Claria, and the date of the cubit mansion) suffice 
to prove. Or if the sphere, as revised and attached to these 
dates in B.C. 848, passed to other nations soon after that 
time, these dates would pass to them along with it exactly as 
they had been left at the last revision: and they would pass 
to them, in the first instance, in the shape of so many Julian 
dates of so many cycles of days and nights 13 terms or 18 
ferie asunder, and nothing more, from the beginning to the 
end of the year: and they might be received by them as 
such, and treated accordingly. 

It is evident therefore, under these circumstances, that a 
cycle like this of the mansions, consisting of 28 terms perpe- 
tually, regarded as a solar or sidereal cycle of that number 
of terms, might be considered to consist of a succession of 
noctidiurnal cycles, each of them 13 days in length, of which 
there would be 28 perpetually in every year; and regarded 
as ἃ lunar cycle of that number of terms, might be consi- 
dered a noctidiurnal cycle of 28 days, of which there would 
be 13 perpetually in every year. And this view and con- 
struction of such a cycle would be more in unison with its 
nominal character and designation as a cycle of lunar man- 
sions; insomuch as the moon actually moved through one 
such mansion in one day and one might: and one lunar 
mansion and one noctidiurnal cycle were almost convertible 
terms. 

Now the date of the correction of the Chinese calendar 
being B. C. 657, 15 years later than B. C. 672 ; if the man- 
sions passed to the Chinese at that time, in the state in 
which they had been left at the last revision, B. C. 848, their 
Julian dates would be found to have dropped one day ; that 
of the first from April 1 to March 31, and so on; on which 
principle, the Julian date of the xvith mansion, which B. C. 
848 was left attached to October 14, B.C. 657 would be 
October 13. 
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If then the mansions really passed to the Chinese at or 
about this time, any time in short between B. C. 672 and 
B. C. 657; without calling in question the fact of the com- 
mencement of the reckoning of the mansions m their ca- 
lendar from Kio—the point which we have to ascertain 15 to 
which of the Egyptian mansions would any of the principal 
terms in the Chinese system, Fang, Mao, Sing, and Hiu, be 
found corresponding at this time? We answer that question 
by referring to the synopsis, proposed suprah; in which the 
Chinese mansions under their proper names are exhibited 
side by side with the Egyptian. 

It appears from this that, as reduced to the first and 
original type of the Egyptian mansions, Mao corresponded to 
the ist, and both at that time to the mean vernal equinox : 
Sing to the viuth, and both to the mean summer solstice ; 
Fang to the xvth, and both to the mean autumnal equinox ; 
Hiu to the xxiid, and both to the mean winter solstice: and 
as reduced to the third type, that of B.C. 848, we find the 
Julian date of Mao falling on April 14—13; that of Sing on 
July 15—14; that of Fang on October 14—13; and that of 
Hiu on January 13— 12. 

The lunar epoch of the Chinese calendar, B. C. 657, was 
attached to Feb. 16; which, as the same synopsis shewsh, at 
that time was the tenth day of the mansion Che; the xiiith of 
the Chinese mansions reckoned from Kio, the xxvth of the 
Egyptian of type ii. "The place of Fang then, relatively to 
Che, at the epoch of this correction, must be sought for in 
B.C. 658, not in B.C. 657 ; the natural order of the mansions 
being from Kio to Che, not from Che to Kio. If so, in the 
first instance from B. C. 658 to B. C. 657; not from 
B. C. 657 to B. C. 656. 

Now what was the hebdomadal character of the mansion 
Fang, B. C. 658? "D'he same as that of its Julian representa- 
tive, October 13, the same year. And what was that of 
October 13, B. C. 658? "The Dominical letter was Εἰ: and 
therefore October 13 was the feria prima or Sunday. If so 
the mansion Fang too, B. C. 658, was identical with the feria 
prima: and that being the case, no one requires to be told, 
after what has been already explained, that in the reckoning 

h Vol. iii. p. 552. 
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of hebdomadal ferize in terms of this Chinese cycle of man- 
sions, beginning with the feria prima in the one and with 
Fang in the other, Hiu, Mao, and Sing would be the feria 
prima also; Sin, Ouey, Pi, and Tchang would be the feria se- 
eunda; and so on with the rest in proportion. 

Now this is abundantly sufficient to shew in what manner 
each of these cycles, the hebdomadal of seven feriz and the 
Chinese mansion cycle of 28, regarded and treated alike as 
noctidiurnal cycles, and as nothing more, might come into 
existence in a. certain state of relation to each other in this 
year, D.C. 658, and on this day, October 18. And when they 
had thus set out together, and in this state of relation to each 
other, in this year, and on this day, though no one could 
have ventured to say, before the experiment had actually 
been tried and tested by time, that they would preserve the 
same relation to each other ever after; yet neither can any 
one now doubt that they have done so, who has only paid 
attention to the proofs of that fact which we proposed and 
stated supra: We have only to suppose that the Chinese 
determined, at this time, B.C. 658, when they were preparing 
to make such a radical change in their calendar also, to 
adopt a perpetual noctidiurnal cycle, composed of the 28 
terms of the cycle of mansions, just borrowed from the 
Egyptians; yet not so as to discard the hebdomadal cycle 
known to them from the first, and probably still used by 
them at this very time; but on the contrary to include it in 
that, and from that time forward to amalgamate one with 
the other: and that they took advantage of the coincidence 
just pointed out, (the most convenient for their purpose 
which could possibly have fallen in their way,) when the 
xvith term in the Egyptian cycle and the ivth in their own 
were both falling on the feria prima of the hebdomadal 
cycle, and both on October 13. "This is all which we have 
any occasion to' suppose, to account for the subsequent 
effect: and this the facts which we have just produced do 
appear to warrant us in supposing. The rest might be left to 
the natural course of things. No nation of antiquity seems 
to have had a greater predilection for the noctidiurnal cycle, 
as a measure of time per se, than the Chinese. None has 


i Section ii p. 3. 
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been more tenacious of its own institutions and customs: 
none more averse to change: none more observant of what 
had once been solemnly and deliberately sanctioned and pre- 
scribed by it. 


SzgcTioN V.—On the date of the planetary cycle of the 
Chinese. 


We have not yet however explained every thing connected 
with the first introduction among the Chinese of this peculiar 
noctidiurnal cycle of 28 terms, made up of the hebdomadal 
cycle and of the cycle of mansions; and in particular why it 
was appointed to begin on the fourth term of the cycle itself, 
i.e on Fang, not on the first, i. e. on. Kio. This involves 
another curious and interesting point; which we must pro- 
ceed to explain. 

We meet with the planetary names, applied to the feris 
of the hebdomadal cycle, all the world over, (and especially 
in the east;) and always in the same order; always in con- 
nection with the same feriz of the hebdomadal cycle: and 
DBailly might reasonably express his surprise at the uni- 
formity of this phenomenon every where, under such different 
cireumstances in particular imstances.. "The Chinese are no 
exception to this general rule. "The planetary cycle enters 
their cycle of 28 in the same order as the hebdomadal, and 
with the names of the former attached to the same feriz of 
the latter, as in every other instance perpetuallyj. So that, 
when the hebdomadal cycle was incorporated with the cycle 
of 28, its ferite must have been already known among them 
by their usual planetary names at present. Yet Gaubil has 
observed on this point, that the appropriation of these names 
to the feri: of the hebdomadal cycle, and this stated con- 
junction of one with the other in China, is not of indefinite 
antiquity in that country; but on the contrary comparatively 
recent: and this we shall see 15 strictly the case. Les noms 
de Soleil, Lune, Mars, Mercure, Jupiter, Vénus, Saturn, 
pour les sept jours de la semaine ne sont connus et 
introduits à la Chine, que depuis Tay-tsong, deuxiéme em- 
pereur de la dynastie Tang*: which he dates in B. C. 627. 


i Histoire de l'astronomie ancienne, —tronomie ancienne, Eclaircissemens, ix. 
liv. iii. 8. iii. p. 62. note. ὃ xxi. 493. 
) Martinus, i. 51. cf. Bailly, As- k Lettres Édifiantes, xxvi. p. 174. 
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We shall now proceed to shew when they were really first 
introduced. 

These planetary names for the days of the week not being 
older even in Egypt, where they were first imposed upon them, 
than B. C. 798, they could not be older in China: and when- 
soever they came into China, it must have been ultimately, 
if not directly, from Egypt. Nor can any thing be more 
probable in itself than that, when they received the cycle of 
mansions from the Egyptians, the Chinese would receive from 
them the planetary cycle also. "This Chinese planetary cycle, 
applied to the hebdomadal, is altogether the same as the 
Egyptian. 'The sun represents the feria prima in this, as it 
does in that; the moon, the feria secunda, Saturn the feria 
septima: and so on. "This being the case, the 4th term, in 
their noctidiurnal cycle of 28 terms, as the feria prima 
bemg represented by the sun, the lst as the feria quinta 
must be represented by Jupiter. Referred to the planetary 
cycle, the 28 days! cycle, beginning and ending with the 
feria 5* of the hebdomadal cycle, begins and ends with Ju- 
piter perpetually. 

Now from B. C. 798 to B. C. 658 there were just 140 years; 
and in these 140 years there would be three cycles of 36 
years complete, and 32 years of a fourth. We shewedk that 
the cycle of the planets among the decania and decads of the 
sphere was a cycle of 36 years. Consequently, the planet 
Saturn being in the middle decad of Leonton, August 8 
B. C. 798, attached to the feria 72; it would be in the third 
decead of Parthenon, B.C. 658, attached to the first feria 
septima of that decad, the third day of the decad, Septem- 
ber 14, that year. Jupiter would be in the first decad of 
Zygon, dated September 22; attached to the first feria 
quinta, September 26 : Mars in the second decad of Zygon, 
dated October 2 ; attached to the first feria tertia, October 8 : 
and Sol in the third decad of Zygon, dated October 12; 
attached to October 13, as the first feria prima of the decad. 

These coincidenees will appear more plainly from the 


following scheme. 
k Ch. viii. sect. ix. vol. iii. 496. 
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B.C. 658 Dom. Lett. F. Position of the Planets among the Decania 
of the signs, in Parthenon and Zygon. 


Decan. Parthenon. Planets, Fer. Mansions. Fer. Planets. 
iii Sept. 12. Saturn. 7 Sept.14. i Kio. Sept. 4. 4 Mercury. 

— m5 5 Jupiter. 
Decan. Zygon. Planets. Fer. Mansions, Fer. 


i  Sept.22. Jupiter 5 Sept. 26. i Kang Sept.17. 3 Mars. 
ii 2,4 Mars 4 Get. 8S um mi Sept.3o. 2 Luna. 
ii Oct. r3. Sol I Oct. 12. iv Fang Oct. 13. x $SoL 


It appears from this scheme that Saturn, at this particular 
juncture, would be found in possession of the mansion Kio; 
and this coincidence, in our opinion, would be sufficient to 
determine the Chinese to begin the reckoning of the man- 
sions from Kio; Saturn being the leading planet in this 
cycle of planets among the Decania and signs perpetually. 
In this point of view however, and in this relation to the 
planets, the mansions would have to be regarded as cycles of 
18 days; and every term in the cycle as the representative 
of a noctidiurnal period of that extent. "The question is, 
what would be the state of the case at the same time in re- 
lation to the hebdomadal cycle? It appears, from the above, 
that as the first term of Fang was falling on the feria prima, 
represented by Sol; so the first of Ti, the next before that, 
was falling on the feria secunda, represented by Luna; and 
the first of Kang, the next before that, on the feria tertia, 
represented by Mars ; and the first of Kio, the next before 
this, was falling on the feria quarta, the planetary represen- 
tative of which was Mercury, not Jupiter. It is manifest 
however that, in going back with the terms of the planetary 
cycle, you must come to Jupiter next to Mars, not to Mer- 
cury: and in going back from October 13 to September 4, 
you must come to September 5, before you do so to Sep- 
tember 4. And as both these terms, both September 5 
and 4, made part of the same mansion Kio, already deter- 
mined as the first in the order of mansions because of its 
being in possession of Saturn ; they could not do otherwise 
than stop at the second term in this mansion Kio, which was 
falling on the feria quinta, instead of passing on to the first, 
which was falling on the feria quarta. By these means and 
on this principle it is manifest that Kio would be attached 
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to Jupiter in the planetary cycle, just as Kang was to Mars, 
Ti to Luna, and Fang to Sol. "These points being settled, 
every thing else would follow as matter of course. 

There must have been some reason to determine the 
Chinese to reckon their cycle of 28 from Kio; and some 
reason too totally different from any regard to the calendar, 
or to the seasons of the natural year. "Their calendar was 
intended to begin in Aquarius, and in the mansion Ce. 
Why then did they not make CAe the first mansion? "The 
autumnal equinox was fallng in 77: why then was not 77 
made the first mansion? The first feria prima of the heb- 
domadal in terms of this 28 days! cycle was falling on Fang : 
why was not Faag then made the first mansion? We may 
ask a variety of questions of this kind. lt is manifest that 
nothing will explain the fact itself but an arbitrary and posi- 
tive appointment, founded on no good reason whatsoever, or 
on some such reason as that which we have just pointed out : 
viz. That Saturn was in possession of Kio, at this very time, 
considered as one of the mansions, and therefore Kio must 
take precedence among the mansions, as he had precedence 
among the planets; and Jupiter also was in possession of : 
Kio, considered as a cycle of 13 feriz, the first term of which 
was the feria quarta, and the second the feria quinta. "The 
former of these would go to Mercury as the representative of 
the feria quarta, and the latter to Jupiter as that of the feria 
quinta. Kio therefore must be assigned to one of these two 
in the order of the cycle of planets, either to Mercury or 
to Jupiter; between which the Chinese, for various reasons, 
could not hesitate to decide in favour of Jupiter. 


SEcTION VI.— Confirmation of the fact of the derivation of the 
Chinese mansions from the Egyptian, and of its date, by 
other proofs. 


It is in our power to confirm the conclusion to which we 
have just come, respecting the origin of these Chinese man- 
sions, and the date of their introduction into China, by other 
proofs, which we shall proceed briefly to subjoin, before we 
take our leave of this subject. 

i. The cycle of 28 ferix, the same in all respects as four 
cycles of hebdomadal ferie, having thus been instituted 

VOL. IV. C 
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B. C. 658, and appointed to bear date either from Kio, the 
first mansion, and the feries quinta, Sept. 5, or from Fang, 
the fourth, and the feria prima, Oct. 13; it would be found 
that, after four revolutions of the cycle itself, the fourth 
mansion, Fang, the first stated representative of the feria 
prima, would again be falling on the feria prima, Feb. 2; and 
Mao, the third stated representative of the same, on the feria 
prima, Feb. 16, B. C. 657: the date of the lunar correction, 
introduced in this year for the first time also. And as this 
correction was purposely attached to the luna prima of spring, 
and Mao was the proper representative of the spring man- 
sion in the cycle of mansions, these coincidences too no doubt 
would have their weight ; nor is there any reason to suppose 
that what would thus actually take place was not foreseen, 
and was not purposely intended. 

ii. Though the reckoning of the mansions, whether from 
Kio or from Fang, thus began at the end of the summer, or 
at the beginning of the autumnal, quarter; the passage of 
the mansions over the meridian was always referred to the 
opposite quarter of the year; and as so referred, appears to 
have been purposely determined to the mansion Che. 

That the Chinese attached much importance to these pas- 
sages, and were particularly careful to notice the order in 
which they took place; we learn from Gaubill. "The most 
observable cireumstance about the phenomenon is that the 
mansions were supposed to pass the meridian not at noon, or 
at midnight, but in the morning twilight, or at the dawn of 
day. Now we do not see how this could be the case, unless 
these passages had been determined in the first instance by 
the fact of the passage of Che in particular at noon; the 
consequence of which would be that the first passage of 
Fang, (the most important mansion,) would take place in 
the morning twilght. 

The mansions being all laid down on the equator, their 
passages must all be reckoned in right ascension, at the rate 
of one degree every 4 minutes. "The scheme which we have 
exhibited is as applicable to the equator as to the ecliptic. 
In type iii, the distance from Che to Fang is as follows: 


|! Traité, 107 : cf. Lettres Édifiantes, xxvi. 230: 163, 164. 
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Longitude of the mansion Fang ^n 193? 54' 29:541 
Longitude of the mansion Che m 309 37 20 .970 


Interval — 244 17 8.57: 

— τό hours, 17 m. 8 sec. 34th. in time*, 
On this principle, the sun being supposed to be in the first 
degree of Che, and passing the meridian at noon, (as would 
be the case Feb. 7 B. C. 657,) the first degree of Fang would 
pass the meridian 4h. 17m. ὃ 5. after midnight, on Feb. 8; 
which, at that time of the year, would nearly coicide with 
the dawn of day or beginning of twilight. "This coincidence, 
in the first instance of all, was competent to determine the 
rule of watching the passages at dawn ; and particularly that 
of Fang. On this principle however, though the order of 
the mansions was reckoned from Kio, and the order of feriz 
from Fang, the order of meridian passages was virtually 
reckoned from Che, and from noon ; that is, virtually from 
the epoch of the lunar correction of the calendar itself, made 
at the same time ; which was falling in Che. The name of 
this mansion Che itself is peculiar. It is the name of a par- 
ticular mansion, the xiüth from Kio, as we have seen ; and 
yet it is the name of the mansions in general also: and the 
meaning of the name in the Chinese is simply that of 
hospitium, hotel, lodging ; that 1s, mansion or station itself. 
Les Chinois, says Gaubil", ont divisé le mois lunaire en 28 
parties dites Che, hospice, logement. Les 28 constellations 
sont aussi dit les 28 Che. Now this must designate the 
xiüth mansion, which bore that name, as the most important 
of all in one respect; that is, in connection with the moon. 
If the mansions or stations of the moon were Che in ge- 
neral and this mansion was CAe also im particular, none 
could have been more emphatically the lunar mansion or 
lunar Aofe! than this. Kio could not be more connected 
with the order of the names, nor Fang with the order of the 


* Mr. Ideler, Chinese Calendar, (ch. iii. p. 103.) has given a table of the 
right ascensions of the mansions, adapted to B. C. 140. In this we have 


R. A. of Fang " 208* 54 
R. A. of Sche or Che 319 41 
Difference .. ὃς 249 18 — 16h. 36m. 525. 


m Lettres Edifiantes, xxvi. 243. note r. 
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ferize, than Che with the order of the mansions, in this cycle 
of 28. "This is explained at once by the fact that the lunar 
correction of the calendar, and consequently the first lunar 
mansion itself, properly so called, fell in Che. 

Gaubil has given an account of a speech supposed to have 
been delivered by a Chinese mandarin, a contemporary of the 
emperor Suen-Vang, who began to reign, accordig to the 
Chinese chronology», in B. C. 827. It was addressed to that 
emperor in person; who had suffered an ancient custom of 
the country, in which the emperors themselves were bound 
to take a prominent part, to fall into desuetude: and the 
object of the address was to remind him of the omission of 
which he had been guilty, and to prevail upon him to repair 
his fault. It was recorded in the book Koue-Yu; and 
entitled, according to Gaubil's version, Discours dun grand 
du temps de Suen-vang sur la cérémonie du labourage de la 
terre. It begins as follows : 

* ÀAnciennement le président du tribunal de l'histoire et de 
l'astronomie examinait le temps οὐ le matin la constellation 
Fang passait par le méridien, et celui oü le soleil et la lune 
devaient étre dans la constellation Che. On savait le jour oà 
le soleil devait se trouver au point du ciel oü commence le 
printemps, et la nouvelle lune qui désigne la premiere Iune 
du printemps.  Newf jours avant on avertissait le mandarin 
préposé au labourage"—and so on. 

Let the reader take notice of what is here said about the 
new moon in CAe, and nine days! notification beforehand of 
the approaching ceremony to the mandarin who superin- 
tended the agricultural department of the state. "This must 
mean nine days before the conjunction; the day of the con- 
junction itself being the stated date of the annual ceremony, 
in which the emperor himself was bound to take a prominent 
part, and which is described in the sequel of the same dis- 
course?, If this rule was ever prescribed, and ever actually 
observed, we may take it for granted it must have been so 
in the first instance of all, when both the mansions and the 
lunar correction came into being together, B.C. 658—657. 
Now in this year the date of the conjunction was Feb. 16; 


n Traité, 38, 39 : cf. 102: Lettres Édifiantes, xxvi. 162, 163. 
o Cf. also Martinius, viii: Imperator iv. p. 329. 
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and nine days before that, Feb.7, was the date of the mansion 
Che. Can any one doubt then that this coincidence deter- 
mined the rule in question, relating to the nine days! notice 
of the ceremony beforehand? and to the observation of the 
passage of Fang, nine days before the ceremony too? In our 
opinion, this testimony is decisive both of the lunar date of 
the correction, Feb. 16, and of the date of the mansion Ce, 
Feb. 7, B. C. 657 *. 

ii. It appears from Martinius! Historia SinicaP that the 
fable of the Phoenix must have passed into China, and must 
have been adopted by the Chinese; and what is more, the 
first appearance of the Phoenix must have been purposely set 
back by them to the reign of one of their earhest kings, the 
fourth from Fohu; whom Martinius calls Xao-hauus, and 
Gaubil Chao-Hao, or Kin-Tiena, and whose reign he dates 
B.C. 2598. "This prince, according to the Chinese?, was 
especially fond of birds: and was said to have borrowed the 
badges and insignia of office, and the outward distinctions of 
rank and dignity, (still retained among them,) from the 
feathers of birds, and from the different colours of their 
plumage: * Aves autem," says Martinius, * Xao-hauus ce- 
teris animantibus idcirco prztulit quod sub initium imperi 
ejus solis avis apparuit, cujus adventu felicitatem regno por- 
tendi vulgo existimant. quod si hzc avis diu non sit visa Im- 
peratoriz familiz interitum et futuros bellorum motus omi- 
nantur. quaenam vero sit hzc avis non liquet. ex forma qua 
eam pingunt aquilam crederes, nisi plumarum mira et dis- 


* Another curious coincidence, connected with this traditionary ob- 
servance, is that as Gaubil states, Traité, p. 102, it was to be made at the 
Li-tchun ; which is the Chinese name for the 24th part of the equator, and 
in this instance 45 days and a few hours before the equinox of spring : 


B. C. 65; we have Che εἶ 5 Feb. 1 
Add ἊΝ 45 
52 

Subtract 29 B. C. 657 being 


leap-year. 
Equinox of spring, i. e. the first point of Aries, March 23 


And this was really the first of the Krion of Mazzaroth, B. C. 657. 


Pi. 32. iv. Imperator Xaohauus. q Traité, p. 10. 
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color varietas obstaret. Phoenicem ut esse suspicer ejus 
raritas persuadet. Sinz Fug-ho-ang vocant." 

Now if the Chinese adopted this fable as soon as they 
became acquainted with it, and carried it back to the reign 
of this early king; we cannot be surprised to find that when 
they got possession of the Egyptian mansions, though only at 
first in the form of type iii and of the epoch of B. C. 848; they 
set them too back to a much earlier date, the epoch of the 
reign of their Yao, the most famous of all their kings; the 
beginning of whose reign those who have laboured most to 
reduce Chinese chronology to something like consistency, 
and to something like probabihty, have not been able to fix 
to an earler date than B. C.2357', only nine years earlier 
than the date of the deluge DB. C. 2348. 

That there was ever such a king as Yao among the 
Chinese, we are not prepared to deny: but that their own 
account of his time and of the chronology of his reign is sup- 
posititious and false, we do not hesitate to affirm: and we 
think the testimony of the Egyptian mansions, received in 
reality by the Chinese only B. C. 658, yet set back on pur- 
pose to the beginning of his reign, is sufficient of itself to 
prove its purely hypothetical origin. "The tradition which 
the Chinese themselves connect with their Yao is that he 
was their reformer and legislator on almost every subject; 
the author of their system of time, and of its peculiar rules; 
the first to discover and to make known to them the mean 
Julian year of 3651, and the Metonic cycle or lunzesolar period 
of 19 years; the first to devise and lay down the mansions 
and constellations, both under the name of the Che, and to 
distribute them according to their peculiar rule among the 
seasons of the natural years. In particular, that he de- 
signated Mao, from the first, as the constellation of spring, 
Sing as that of summer, Fang as that of autumn, and Hiu as 
that of winter; appointing that the spring quarter should be 
dated from the conjunction of the sun with the first star of 
Mao, the summer quarter from the conjunction of the sun 
with the first star of Sing, the autumnal from its conjunction 

r Gaubil, Traité, p. 12. tres Édifiantes, xxvi. p. 74-82: οἷ, Βγ. 


5 Traité, 12, 13, 14. 84. 107. 172. 91, 92. 133, 134- 248. 267. 269. 
249, 250. 256, 257: cf. 246, 247. Let- 
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with the first of Fang, and the winter quarter from its con- 
junction with the first of Hiu. 

As the Chinese quarters of the year are all of the same 
length, and each is one fourth of 365 days one quarter long ; 
the date of any one of them being determined, it determines 
that of each of the:rest. Gaubil had already concluded that 
the winter quarter must have been thus attached to Jan. 7 
or 8, and the autumnal to October 7 or 8; at a time too not 
much later than that of Yaot: and these dates would fix the 
spring quarter to April 7 or 8, and the summer quarter to 
July 7 or 8; the beginning of the quarter, in each instance, 
being the equinox or the solstice also. 

Now let the reader carry his eye from the constellations or 
mansions Mao, Sing, Fang, and Hiu, in the Chinese type of 
B. C. 847, to the corresponding mansions in the first Egyptian 
type, that of B. C. 1847; and he will at once perceive that 
the dates, thus ascertained by Gaubil from other data and 
testimonies, are nothing more or less than the original dates 
of these four mansions in the first or original type of the 
mansions themselves; that of Mao, April 8 B. C. 1847, — 
April 7 B. C. 657 ; that of Sing, July 9 B. C. 1847, — July 
8 B. C. 657; that of Fang, October 8 B. C. 1847, — Octo- 
ber 7 B. C. 657; and that of Hiu, January 7 B. C. 1847, 
— January 6 B. C. 657: each of them too, for this particular 
epoch of B. C. 1847, the actual dates of the mean equinoxes 
and of the mean solstices, as reckoned according to a cyclical 
or positive rule *. 


* From our general tables, B. C. 1847, and from the table of ingresses 
among the other supplementary tables, we have for the meridian of Jeru- 


salem, that year, 
ho m oss f 


The mean vernal equinox, April 8 at ἘΣ 471 52 48 
The mean summer solstice, July 8 — 20 I5 5 24 
The mean autumnal equinox, Oct. 8 — 3 42 18 o 
The mean winter solstice, January 7 — 11 9 3o 36 


The difference of meridians, between Jerusalem and Pekin, being 5 ἢ. 
25 m. 9 sec. east, these dates would fall on the same days, for the latter 
meridian, in every instance but that of the mean summer solstice, which 
for the meridian of Pekin would be July 9, 1 h. 40 m. 14 sec. 24th. Thus 
the dates of the ist, the viith, the xvth, and the xxiid mansions, and those 


t Locis cit.' 
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These coincidences could not be the effect of accident. 
The names of Mao, Sing, Fang, and Hiu, must have been 
purposely attached to the particular Egyptian mansions of 
type ii, to which they respectively agreed in that type, 
because those mansions stil represented the principal or 
leading divisions of the mansions in the first type; the man- 
sions which fell in that at the beginning of each of the quar- 
ters, and of each of the four seasons, of the natural year. It 
was easy after that to attach the name of Yao to this first 
type; or to carry back the type itself to what was pretended 
to be his time. And yet had these mansions been truly of 
the supposed time of Yao, D. C. 2857, it is impossible that 
they could have been found attached to such dates of the 
equinoxes and solstices as these of April 8, July 9, October 8, 
and January 7 respectively ; each of which, B. C. 2357, must 
have been three or four days at least in defect of the truth. 

It is however remarkable that they set back the first type 
of the mansion to the time of Yao; and the time of Yao him- 
self to a date almost the same as the Scriptural date of the 
deluge. It is very probable that they knew the true date of 
the mansions to have come within 500 years of the deluge ; 
the fact of which was undoubtedly perpetuated historically 
or traditionally in their own country; and was connected 
too with the time of Yao". Yao was the greatest of their 
kings; the pattern and type of what their kings were ex- 
pected to be in all respects: and some modern chronologers 
have supposed he might possibly have been even the patri- 
arch Noah. Τί was a very easy thing at least, and one about 
which the Chinese would have little scruple, to set back the 
mansions one period of 500 years even before the epoch of 
the Phoenix period itself; and so to the time of Yao: and 
then to attribute the scheme and delineation of type 1 of the 
mansions itself (a scheme in their representation of it sup- 
posed to be perpetual) to this emperor too. Be this as it 


of Mao, Sing, Fang, and Hiu, and those of the mean V. E. the mean S. S. 
the mean A. E. and the mean W. 5. and these four Julian terms, April 8, 
July 9, October 8, and January 7, for the meridian of Pekin in China, B. C. 
1847, were absolutely the same. 


ἃ Gaubil, Traité, 1$, 16: :7,18. Lettres Édifiantes, xxvi. 84. Cf. Marti- 
nius, 1. Imp. vii. 39. 
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may, no reasonable person can doubt that their tradition 
respecting Yao, and the four mansions or constellations, 
Mao, Sing, Fang, and Hiu, and the four divisions of the 
natural year, is to be explaimed and verified, if at all, by 
these Egyptian types of the mansions, the first and the 
third; and therefore that this very tradition, relating to the 
Chinese scheme of the mansions, is one of the most decisive 
arguments of the derivation of these mansions themselves 
from the Egyptian. 

iv. It is proper here also to remind the reader of the testi- 
mony produced on a former occasion " to the Chinese tradi. 
tion relating to the supposed epoch of the beginning of the 
motion of the earth; that 15, of time itself, as measured 
either by the motion of the earth around itself, or by its 
motion around the sun, or by both: for this movement of 
the earth must mean one of these two things, or both. Now 
this motion was said to have begun in P; and Mao. "These 
are both names of mansions. Mao, as we have seen, is the 
Chinese name for the first mansion of the Egyptian type of 
B. €. 1847, and Pi is the Chinese name of the second. The 
Julian date of Mao in type 1 was April 8; that of Pi was 
Apnril 21: the Julian date of Mao in type iii was April 14— 
18; that of Pi was April 27—26. Α motion, which began 
in Pi and Mao, must have begun critically between the two. 
Consequently, if referred to type i, it must have begun be- 
tween April 20 and 21: if referred to type iii, between April 
25 and 26. Either of these would be true of the beginning 
of things; more especially the latter, April 25 or 26. We 
look upon this tradition as a very striking confirmation of 
the primitive and universal belief of the actual commence- 
ment of time in conjunction with the present system of 
things, at the same season of the year, and almost on the 
very same day, which is assigned it by Scripture itself. 

v. We have already explained, in like manner*, that the 
distinction of the two spheres, the immoveable or sphere of 
Mazzaroth, and the moveable or tropical sphere, was known 
to the Chinese: i.e. it passed from the Egyptians to the 


w Diss. ix. ch. iv. sect. vii. vol. ii. 94. X Diss. ix. ch. iv. sect. vii. vol. ii. 93. 
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Chinese as it did to other nations of antiquity besides. We 
have shewn that their famous term of the xvth of Aqua- 
rius was taken directly from this sphere of Mazzaroth, and 
was always attached to the Julian date of that same degree 
in that sphere, February 5 before B. C. 672, and February 4; 
after it. It is observable that their mansion Che itself is 
the nearest to that term of all the mansions; and in each of 
the types of the mansions also, from the first to the third. 
In the first the date of this mansion is Feb. 2; 1n the second 
Feb.5; im the third, Feb. 8— 7. "There cannot be any doubt 
that this relation of Che to the middle term of Aquarius in 
the sphere of Mazzaroth had much to do with their choice 
of this, as the head of the lunar mansions, properly so called, 
the mansions called Che; i.e. houses, hotels, or lodgings of 
the moon. We have seen too* that this was the mansion, 
and this the constellation, in which they sought to place 
their famous conjunction of the five planets", on purpose to 
render it the more illustrious. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the distinction of 
spheres in question first became known to the Chinese in 
B. €. 658—657; when they adopted the mansions and cor- 
rected their calendar. But we should be entirely of opinion 
that the cardinal points in the natural year were laid down by 
them at this time agreeably to this destinction, as it held good 
in the last combination of the two spheres, B. C. 848, when 
the tropical points were left attached to the eighth degrees of 
the sphere of Mazzaroth. Only as the epoch of the sphere 
of Mazzaroth 1tself, after B. C. 672, would be found to have 
dropt from March 24 to March 23 at noon; the mean vernal 
equinox, in that sphere, after B. C. 672 would be found 
attached to March 30, not to March 31; the mean summer 
solstice to June 30; the mean autumnal equinox to Sep- 
tember 29, and the mean winter solstice to Dec. 29. 

Now Gaubil, without the advantage of the facts, which we 
are here employed in pointing out, to guide and assist him 
in any such researches, had nevertheless discovered, from data 
of a totally different kindz, that March 30 must have been 


X Diss. ix. ch. iv. sect. vii. vol. ii. 92. Y Cf. Lettres Édifiantes, xxvi. 265—266. 
Z "Traité, 230—232. 
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the fixed date of the vernal equinox, among the Chiese, or 
some date not later than that; and one of these three, 
Dec. 27, 28, or 29, that of the winter solstice: and as he 
himself was inclined to conclude, Dec. 29, which would con- 
sequently fix the vernal equinox (91 days later) to March 30. 
These notices are attached by the Chinese themselves to 
dates which go back as far as B. C. 1068*: but that proves 
only the more clearly that they were purposely carried back 
from a later to an earlier period: for in B. C. 1068 neither 
would March 30 have been a correct date for the mean 
vernal equinox, nor Dec. 29 for the mean winter solstice ; 
not even in the sphere of Mazzaroth, much less in the 
natural; as any one may see from our own Tables of that 
date. 

The Egyptian mansions in the type of B. C. 848 having all 
been set back 13 days, so that the xxviüth of type 1 became 
thenceforward the ist of type ii, and so on ; if we may sup- 
pose the Chinese names of the mansions to have accompanied 
them from the first, and a similar change to have been made 
in them too at the epoch of type ni; it is manifest that, 
before and after this date of B. C. 848 respectively, the prin- 
cipal mansions under their Chinese names would stand as 
follows : 


Equinoctial and Solstitial mansions under their Chinese names. 


Type i. B. C. 1847. Type iii. B. C. 848—672. 
Vernal Eq. Mao . April8.  Vernal Eq. Ouey — March ar. 
Summer Solst. Sing July 9. Summer Solst. Lieou June 20. 
Autumnal Eq. Fang  Octob.8.  Autumnal Eq. Ti Sept. 30. 
WinterSolst. |^ Hiu . Jan. 7. Winter Solst | Nu 1060. 50. 


These dates in type ii differ very slightly from those 
which Gaubil was led to fix upon. According to the Chi- 
nese rule however, each quarter of the natural year being 
reckoned at 91 days, 7 hours, 30 minutes, then the pri- 
mary or principal date of all, that of the mean vernal 
equinox, being taken at this time directly from the sphere 
of Mazzaroth, all the rest would be cyclically reckoned and 
found as follows : 

a Ibid. 232. 
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Equinoctial and. Solstitial mansions, 


Type ii. B. C. 848-657. Equinoxes and. Solstices. 
Midnight. 
Vernalmansion | Ouey X March3r. VernalEq. | March3o. o o 
Summermansion Lieou June 3o. Summer Sol June 29. 7 20 
Autumnal man. Ti Sept. 30. Autumn. Eq. Sept. 28.15 o 
Winter mansion Nu Dec. 3o. Winter Sol. Dec. 28.22 30* 


vi. The annals of the Chinese make mention of an obser- 
vation of the summer solstice by a celebrated astronomer of 
their own nation, T'eheou-Kong, brother of the reigning 
king Vou-Vang or Ou-Ouang^. whose reign according to 
Gaubil goes back to B. C. 1122». M. Biot has considered 
the circumstances of this observation, and concluded that it 
must have been made in B. C. 1100«. The Chinese record 
also an observation of the winter solsticeP by the same 
astronomer, and in the same year, and at the same place ; 
by which it was found that the right ascension of the sol- 
stitial point (270^) was just two Chinese degrees greater 
than that of the constellation Nu: and two Chinese degrees 
being just equal to 1? 58' 17" of ours*, this supposes the 
right ascension of Nu at the time of the observation to have 
been 270?—1? 58' 17" or 268? l' 43". And this M. Biot* 
reduced to the test of calculation, assuming only that the 
right ascension of Nu was that of e Aquariic*; and found it 
to be merely 49' 33" in defect of the truth, 268? 51' 16". 

We know of no sufficient reason for calling in question the 
first of these observations, attributed to Tcheou-Kong, that 
of the summer solstice; but the fact of the second, in our 
opinion, is questionable; more particularly because of the 
connection which it supposes between the winter solstice and 

* 'The mean vernal equinox for the meridian of our Tables, B. C. 657, 
being assumed at March 29, 19 h. 27 m. 28 s. 48th. instead of March 27 
at the same time, then for the meridian of Pekin, we have as follows : 


h. m. sec. th. 
Mean vernal equinox March 3o. o 52 37 48 
Mean summer solstice June 29. 8 19 5o 24 
MeanautumnalequinoxSept.28. 15 47 3 0 
Mean winter solstice Decem. 28. 23 14 15 36 


b Gaubil, Traité, 34-36: 230-232- € Lettres Édifiantes, xxvi. p. 79 
Lettres ÉEdifiantes, xxvi. 124, 155-127: note. Biot, loc. cit. : $422. p.618 : also 
note, p. 125. 188. i. 8 56. p. 69 : iv. $ 73. 110. 

c Traité Elémentaire, iv. 8. 421— ee Cf. Lettres Edifiantes, xxvi. 125. 
424: 614-621. note I. 


d Tbid. 8 422-424: 618-621. 
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the mansion Nu, B. C. 1122-1100: a point of time which 
falls in the middle of the second type of the mansions, B. C. 
1347—848: and we are inclined to believe that this determi- 
nation of the winter solstice B. C. 1100 was obtained by cal- 
culating back from B. C. 657 

Gaubil observes on this point *: ** Dans l'astronomie des 
Han orientaux on voit une disposition des signes, oü le se- 
cond degré de la constellation Nw est le premier degré de 
notre signe Caper: on dit que cette disposition est de 7'cAeou- 
Kong, frére de Vouvang; et on ajoute que T'cAeou- Kong fixa 
le solstice d" hiver au deuxiéme degré de la constellation Iv. 
L'auteur du livre 7?en-Yuen-li-li, dont jai parlé dans la deux- 
jéme partie, suppose que cette fixation du solstice au second 
degré de Nu du temps de 7'cAeou-Kong est certaine; en con- 
séquence de ce qui est dit dans le livre TcAeov, trouvé avec la 
chronologie du TeAou-chou." 

The constellation Nu is that one of the Chmese constella- 
tions or mansions which has always preserved the closest 
agreement to the xxi mansion in our original list. [ts lon- 
gitude according to Gaubil, A. D. 1700, was 





807" 34 30" 

In our own type iv at the same date μεν τ 6 
longitude of the xxi mansion was . aereo 
1 6 49 


Now from B. C. 657 to B. C. 1100 (that being supposed 
the date of the summer solstitial observation of TcAeou- Kong) 
the interval was 443 years; in which time precession would 
amount to 6?9'40".807. From B.C. 847 to B. C. 657 the 
interval was 190 years— 2? 38 837-2183. Hence 


M longitude of at th E TET 
or ugue e o ΤΑ xxi, "ip. 0.847 "api 3 3-823 
— 190 * 2 38 33-213 

Mean longitude, mean V. E. T B.C.657 273 41 37-040 
fu43/ 16: 9 3-246 





Mean longitude of mansion xxi at d: i 
mean winter solstice B. C.1100 267 32 33 - 794 
R. A. of winter solstice A A 2890990 Ὁ 
R. A. of mansion xxi m ἐν: 365 32 34 
2'"o* 20 


We thus see how easy it would be, on this principle, to de- 
termine the winter solstice B. C. 1100 to the second degree 


e Traité, p. 230. 
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of the xxist mansion—the Chinese Nu. 'The Chinese made 
the longitude of Nu 
268? 1'43' 
We have made it y^ 267 32 34 
20030 
We have however dwelt sufficiently long on these points. 
We think that there cannot now be any reasonable doubt 
concerning the derivation of the Chinese mansions from the 
Egyptian; and from the Egyptian of the type of B. C. 848, 
adopted in China in B. C. 658—657. We conclude with ex- 
hibiting the scheme of these mansions, both in the Egyptian 
type continued down to A. D. 1700, and in the Chinese ac- 
cording to Gaubilf as they stood in that year also. 


SEgcTION VII.—Comparison of the Egyptian mansions, type iu, 
and the Chinese, both as they stood A. D. 1700. 





EGYPTIAN, type iii, A.D.1700. CHINESE, A. D. 1700.8 

τί CHINESE Dékroea 

B. C. 847. ^ LONGITUDES.| 9n the | LATITUDES. 
NAMES. equator, 





L. of | Deg. min. sec. 


Man. xii | 155 20 12-398 135 




















Precession| 35 24 37:051 386 | Deg. min. sec. Deg. min. sec. 
i I9O 44 49-449 521 | Kio 199 40 3| r2 2 174499 
ii 203 36 15.163 806 | Kang 210 19 4I 9 2 55 58N 
iii 216 27 40.8;8091 | Ti 220 54 28 15 O 2X B2UN 
iv 229 19 6-592 376 | Fang 238 44 58 5 5 26 428 
Y 242 τὸ 32.306 661 | Sin 243 35 48 5 3 58 roS 
vi 255 1 58.020946 | Ouey 281. 5 .ΟἹ 15 D ΗΘ 
vii 2075534237252 3090 IK 2670 “4 ΒΥ 6 56 87S 
viii 280 44 49-449 516 | Teou 275 59 48| 26 5. ἘΛ 5595 
ix 293 36 15:163801: | Nieou 299 51 48 8 4 27. ΘΗΝ 
X 306 27 40.878086 | Nu 307 34 $3011 “ὦ 8. τὸ ΤῸΝ 
xi 319 10 6.592 371 | Hiu 3191 T3077 IO 8 38 20N 
xii 332 10 32.306656 | Oue 329 1t 13| 317 {15 39 4o0N 
xiii 345 1 58.020941 || Che 349 17 54] τὸ τὸ 2A NE SENI 
xiv 357 53 23-735 226 || Pi ΠΕ ΤῚΣ 9 |1? 36 50M 
xv IO 44 49-449 511 | Kouey I6 31 οἱ 316 |17. 48..20/N 
xvi 23 36 15-163 796 | Leou 29. 46. x3. | 12 8 38 35 N 
xvii 36 27 40:87;8081: | Ouey 42 47 36) τῇ 1 8 τ 
xviii 49 19 6.592 366 | Mao 55 47. 32 τῷ 4 X Το 
xix 62 10 32.306651 | Pi 64 14 59| 16 2 36 218 
XX 75 1 88.020936 Tse 79 35 30 2 |r3. 28. 4085 
xxi 87 53 23.735221 || Tsan 48 9. 43 9 |23 30 o8 
xxii 100 44 49:449 506 || Tsing 9r. ἃ 559) 3855 o 53 308 
xxiii TI3 36 15.163791 | Kouey 12} 30 5T 4 o 48 55 
xxiv 126 27 40:88 ογό | Lieou 126 . 4. 50}. ns 112 Σ᾿ ἘΠ" 
XXv I39 19 6:592 361 || Sing 125. m 7 |22 25 208 
xxvi 152 IO 32:306 646 | Tchang | 151 30 οἱ 18 |26 12 oS 
xxvii | 165. 1 58-020931 | Y 160 33 o | δ᾽ [25 40: Ὁ." 
xxvil | 177 53 23.735216 | Tchin 186 35 ο᾽, 710014 2506] 


f Traité, p. vi. Cf. Lettres Edifiantes, tomei. p.380. Liv. ii. ch. i. The lists 
xxvi. 288, 289. Martinius, H istorià jp the' Traité and that in the Lettres Éd. 
Sinica, ii. p. 51. Yuus. Ideler, Chinese — qo not agree throughout, particularly 
Calendar, ch. iii. p. roo. in the order of the mansions Tse and 

£ Cf. Delambre, Astron. Ancienne,  Tsan. We follow the former. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


On the Hindu mansions, and on their derivation from 
the Egyptian. 


SEcTION Í.— Brief history of the corrections of the Hindu 
calendar. 


IT has been already explamed that the earliest correction 
of the primitive calendar among the Hindus of antiquity was 
made A. M. 2699, B. C.1306, za cyc. 2701: and that the first 
idea of this correction must have been derived from the Egyp- 
tian, (if correction that could be called,) which took place in 
Egypt in B. C. 1350 era cyc. 2657, along with the introduc- 
tion of the worship of Osiris aud Isis; the proof of this con- 
nection between the Egyptian correction of earlier and the 
Hindu one of later date being supplied by the fact that the 
Hindu correction was attached to the l7th of the primitive 
Athyr sera cyc. 2701, as the Egyptian had been to the 17th 
of the same month zera cyc. 2657 ; and that the Indian cor- 
rection was associated from that time forward with the wor- 
ship of Deunüs and Durga, as the Egyptian was with that of 
Osiris and Isis; and that the Indian Deunus and Durgà were 
absolutely the same kind of conceptions and impersonations 
in India as Osiris and Isis in Egypt. 

The 17th Athyr, zra cyc. 2701, dated from midnight, cor- 
responded to Sept. 25, A. M. 2699 B. C. 1306, dated from 
midnight also. "This term is the true Julian date of the first 
correction of the primitive calendar among the Hindus of 
antiquity, of which any actual proof is in existence; Sept. 25, 
in the first year of the cycle of leap-year, Sept. 24 in the com- 
mon years. 'lhere is no earlier correction than this of which 
any thing is known. "The Hindus themselves carry back the 
epoch of their lunar mansions to that of the zera of Parasurama; 
or to a point of time very near it, which Mr. Bentley " deter- 
mines to B. C. 1182, five years earlier than the reputed com- 
mencement of the zera, B. C. 1177 ; or to B. C. 1193, sixteen 
years earlier. It is easy to explain on what principle this was 
done. The next change really made in their calendar took place 


h Hindu Astronomy, sect. i. p. 6-3. 
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B. C. 946. "The period of 247 years was connected with that 
change. "They set back the true date of the change there- 
fore, for particular reasons, one period of this kind, from B.C. 
946 to B. C. 1193 ; very nearly to the beginning of the zra of 
Parasurama, perhaps, if the truth were known, to the actual 
beginning of that zera itself. 

This first Hindu correction of the primitive calendar was 
Julian in principle, and cyclico-Julian in the application. 
'The calendar consequently continued cyclical in. appearance 
after it as much as before. It was allowed to fall back on its 
fixed Julian term of origination Sept. 25—24, for one equable 
month of 30 days; that is, to August 26: but when it had 
reached that extreme limit, a month of 30 days was interea- 
lated, or the last month of the calendar was repeated: and 
thus it was brought back again to its original epoch, Sep. 26. 
In the cyclico-Julian calendars of antiquity this effect, as we 
have explained, took place regularly 3n the cyclico-Julian 
period of 120 years. 

Now this Hindu calendar, once corrected and on this 
principle, appears to have been administered in the strictest 
conformity to the principles of the correction itself, for three 
of these periods of 120 years, 360 years in all; i.e. from 
Sept. 25 B. C.1306 to Sept. 25 B.C. 946. In the original 
correction of the calendar, B. C. 1306, we do not discover 
any intentional reference to the moon: none at least to the 
luna prima, or to the luna quintadecima, that is, to the con- 
junction, or to the full The calendar was purely solar 
before it; and it continued to be purely solar after it. 
Whether the natural lunar cycle of the primitive solar ca- 
lendar, the Apis cycle, was known to or possessed by the 
Indians of old, we cannot undertake to say. No proof of 
that fact has yet fallen in our own way; but that is no 
disproof of the fact itself: nor is it impossible that actual 
proofs of the fact may yet come to light. Be this as it may, 
with respect to the lunar character of Sept. 25 B. C. 1806, 
the 17th of the primitive Athyr sra cyc. 2701; every solar 
term must necessarily coincide with some lunar term for the 
time being: nor can any coincidence of that kind, strictly 
speaking, be considered accidental, and not the necessary 
effect of the relation of true solar to true lunar time from the 
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first. This year, B. C. 1306, in our general lunar calendar is 
seen to correspond to period ix. cycle xv. 1; the principal or 
primary new moon of which was April 21 at 18 hours, or 
April 22 at midnight : and the moons being reckoned alter- 
nately 30 and 29 not 29 and 30 days long, beginning with 
April 22 at midnight, the sixth moon that year would be 
found to fall Sept. 17 at midnight; and consequently the 9th 
day of that moon Sept. 25 at midnight. 

On this principle, the epoch of the first Hindu correction 
of the primitive calendar, Sept. 25 B. C. 1306, was falling on 
the /una nona : and if the calendar had become lunar at that 
time, and had nevertheless been attached to the same Julian 
date, Sept. 25, its proper lunar epoch must have been the 
lunar ninth. "We shall see the importance of this coinci- 
dence by and by. Another remarkable circumstance is that 
this year B. C. 1306, the date of the first correction of the 
primitive calendar among the Hindus, was the first year of 
one of the Metonic cycles of our general lunar calendar, 
brought down to that point of time from the first. It was the 
first year of the 143d cycle of 19 years from B. C. 4004. 
Consequently, if the Hindu calendar had become lunar at 
this time, and subject to the Metonic cycle from this time 
forward, as it afterwards became, no calendar of antiquity 
would have possessed a more genuine and authentic cycle of 
that kind than the Hindu. 

It is here proper to observe that, according to the astrono- 
mical rule of reckoning the sra before and after Christh, 
B. C. 945 answers to B. C. 946: and as Mr. Bentley, in his 
work on Indian or Hindu astronomy, from which we have 
derived the greatest assistance in this part of our subject, 
follows the astronomical not the chronological rule, it will 
be understood that B. C. 945 in his style of the zera vulgaris 
is the same as B. C. 946 in ours. Now this year, B. C. 946, 
as we have observed, was the date of the fourth cyclico-Julian 
period of 120 years in the Hindu correction of B. C. 1306: 
down to which time, as we have also observed, the calendar 
was administered in conformity to its cyclico-Julian prin- 
ciple. But as it became lunar in this year, and from this 
time forward, it is proper that we should stop to inquire into 

h See the Introduction to our Tables, part i. ch. iii. sect. ii. 
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the lunar characters of this year in particular ; and into their 
relation to those of the epoch of the original correction, 
B. C. 1306. 

This year B. C. 946 then, as our general lunar calendar 
shews, was the last year of the first Metonic cycle of our xith 
Hipparchean period of 304 years: in which the principal 
new moon of our lunar calendar of typei was bearing date 
April 1 at 18 hours, and that of our lunar calendar of type ii, 
on March 31 at 18 hours. In the last year of one of our Me- 
tonic cycles the calendar dates are necessarily 24 hours in 
excess of the true mean lunar dates: but even in the last 
year of the firs£ such cycle of one of our periods of 304 
years, they cannot be more. lt may be assumed then that 
the true calendar date of the true mean new noon, for the 
month of April, B. C. 946, would be March 31 at 18 hours, 
or April 1 at midnight: from which it would follow that the 
true calendar date of the viith new moon, the new moon of 
September, would be Sept. 24 at 18 hours, or Sept. 25 at 
midnight. "That is, in this particular year, D. C. 946, and at 
the epoch of the fourth cyclico-Julian period of 120 years, 
and of the fourth cyclico-Julian correction of the Hindu 
calendar, the proper solar and Julian epoch of the calendar, 
whether Sept. 24 at 18 hours, or Sept. 25 at midnight, was 
coinciding critically with the ἔμπα prima. 

There cannot be any question about the date of the mean 
new moon in September this year for the meridian of our 
tables, which is that of the ancient Jerusalem; and some 
time between 18 hours and midnight would be its date for 
any meridian which could be assumed in India. Mr. Bentley 
frequently assumes the meridian of Ujein (in long. 75? 50' 
east of Greenwich, and 23? 11' N. lat.!) 4h. 54m. east of Paris, 
as he supposes, and therefore 2h. 43m. east of Jerusalem ; as 
if that was the most proper to be fixed upon for this remote 
period of time: which perhaps may very well be considered a 
doubtful point. Νο meridian however, as we have observed, 
could be any where assumed in India, which would differ by 
much more than three hours east from that of our tables. 

It appears from Pingré, that there was a solar eclipse 
B. C. 946, October 24, at 7.15 ». μ. for the meridian of Paris: 


1 Cf. part ii. sect. i. p. 87. 111: iv. 162. 
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which Mr. Bentley determines to October 25* ; though it does 
not appear that he proposes any formal calculation of it: and 
yet an eclipse, October 94 at 7.15 ». μ΄. for the meridian of 
Paris, might bear date Oct. 25 at Oh. 9 m. for that of Ujein in 
India. But Mr. Bentley himself has connected this eclipse 
with the Hindu tradition relating to the birth of the Hindu 
goddess Sri, whom they represented as the offspring of the 
sea, like the Aphrodite of the Greeks; and whom Mr. Bent- 
ley considers to be the type of the lunzsolar year of the 
Hindus!: in which case the supposed date of her birth could 
' eoincide with nothing so properly as the date of the lunz- 
solar correction of their calendar itself. 

Now the modern Hindu calendar dates the birth of this 
goddess on the 30th lunar day of As'wina": and supposing 
the first of As'wína to be Sept. 25, the 30th day would be Oct. 
24. Moreover this goddess had also the name of Lakshm:m ; 
the reason of which was because she was born on the feria 
quinta or Thursday: from which coincidence too this feria 
quinta of the hebdomadal cycle, in the corresponding cycle of 
the Hindus, derived its peculiar name of Lakshmi-wàr or 
Lakshmi's day. Mr. Bentley has mentioned this tradition, and 
made use of it to illustrate his date of the eclipse B. C. 946 : 
but he does not seem to have inquired whether Oct. 25 
B. C. 946, agreeably to the tradition, was the feria quinta or 
not. In the common solar cycle of chronology carried back 
to B. C. 946, the Dominical Letter of that year is found to 
be B; and therefore Oct. 25 to be the feria tertia or "Tuesday. 
But in the true solar cycle of the same year, which 15 that of 
our Fasti, the Dominical Letter 15 F : and therefore Oct. 24. 
was the feria quinta or Thursday. And this being also the 
lunar 30th reckoned from Sept. 25, these two coincidences 
confirm each other. "The reputed birth of Sri, (the imperso- 
nation of the lunzsolar calendar,) on the feria quinta and on 
the 30th of As'wini, both meeting in Oct. 24 B. C. 946, and 
the first introduction of the lunar calendar itself among the 
Hindus, would virtually be the same thing. "The true date 
of this lunar correction would thus be determined by this 
very tradition to B. C. 946, and not as Mr. Bentley supposes 
to B. C. 1193^ ; and it 1s an obvious inference from it also, 

k Part i. sect. ii. 28-30. ! Ibid. 22. 27. m Ibid. 27. n [bid. 34. 
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that the hebdomadal cycle, in its proper and legitimate form, 
must have been known to the Hindus and in use among 
them, as far back as B.C. 946 at least. 

This year then, B. C. 946, being the date of the fourth 
cyclico-Julian period of 120 years proper to the Hindu 
correction of the primitive calendar, and the third correction 
of the Hindu calendar, on the cyclico-Julian principle, 
having just been administered to it, and the head of the 
calendar thereby having been brought back to its normal 
position, coincident with Sept. 25, exactly as it stood B. C. 
1306; it was further discoverable at this time that this 
proper Julian date, Sept. 25, was falling on the luna prima: 
and consequently that, September 25 being assumed as the 
luna prima, the luna septima must fall on October 1. 

Here then we must remind the reader of the fact which 
we began with pointing out; viz. that the true lunar charac- 
ter of the epoch of the first Hindu correction, B. C. 1900, was 
the /una nona. Whether this fact be supposed to have been 
perpetuated by tradition down to B. C. 946, or to have been 
ascertaied by calculation carried back from that year; the 
inference from it would be the same; viz. that the proper lunar 
epoch of the calendar from the first beimg the luna nona, 
the proper lunar epoch of any observance, which had been 
attached to the head of the calendar from the first, would 
seem to be the luna nona too. 

Now though the Hindu festival of Durgà, the oldest and 
most solemn, as well as the most süperb and magnificent, of 
all their festivals, was really attached at its first institution 
to September 25, the head of the cyclico-Julian correction ; 
yet it appears from Mr. Bentley*, according to the accounts 
of the Hindus themselves, that it was instituted upon and 
attached to the ninth day of the moon ; and it was celebrated 
from the first on the ninth day of the moon. What we have 
just pointed out, viz. that Sept. 25 itself, B. C. 1306, coin- 
cided with the ninth day of the moon, is sufficient to prove 
that there was an historical foundation for this tradition ; 
though as simply so stated it is not altogether in conformity: 
to the truth. It is not less certain that the rule at present 
is to begin the celebration on the luna septima ; and that it 


o Part i. sect. i. 12, 13. 
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has been so ever since DB. C. 946. But as Mr. Bentley also 
shews?, though it begins on the 7th, it lasts to the 9th: so 
that i reality, as he justly observes, it is equally true, even 
of the practice at present, to say that the festival is attached 
to the 9th luna, and that it 15 so to the 7th. 

We are now in a condition to explain this fact; the 
only one which was calculated « priori to occasion any diffi- 
culty in tracing the transition from the first correction of 
the Hindu calendar to the second, and from the cyclico- 
Julian form of the calendar to the lunzesolar; which took 
place in this year, B. C. 946. It has been seen that the proper 
lunar character of the first cyclico-Julian correction, Sept. 25 
B.C. 1306, was the luna nona ; and the proper lunar character 
of the fourth, September 25 B. C. 946, was the luna prima. 
Sept. 25 being the /una prima, the luna nona would be Oc- 
tober 3. "The proper lunar epoch of the correction on this 
principle would seem to have been October 3; and yet in 
reality it was October 1l. "The head of the lunar calendar 
was attached to October 1, not to October 3; that is to the 
luna septima not to the /una nona. But there was a reason 
for fixiung on October 1, and consequently on the ἔμπα se- 
plima; which will appear as we proceed. πὸ head of the 
lunar correction therefore, and with it the beginning of the 
festival of Durga, was fixed to October 1, and to the /una 
septima ; but the festival was appointed to last until the /una 
nona: which was virtually to recognise the ἔμπα mona as 
the proper /wnar epoch of the correction also. And this 
rule of the festival of Durgà, that it should begin on the 
seventh of the proper lunar month, (which has never been 
any but the lunar As'wína,) and last to the ninth, thus 
instituted at the epoch of the lunar correction D. C. 946, has 
continued 1n force ever since ἢ. 

* The lunar calendar of the Hindus may be seen in sir William Jones* 
works, vol. iv. p. 132—165, ** Essay on the lunar year of the Hindoos." 

In this (p. 132) the first lunar month is As'wina. "The festival of Durga 
is marked as beginning on the sizt/ of the first fifteen days of this month 
(every Hindu lunar month consists of two such periods of fifteen days) 
and as ending on the ninth inclusive. "There is a note of the commentary 
(Bha-wish-yóttara,) on the first day, to this effect : 


** By some the first nine nights are allotted to the decoration of Durga 
with ceremonies peculiar to each :" a very plain intimation, in our opinion, 


9 Part i. sect. i. 12, 13. 
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Such is the true history in brief of the Hindu calendar, 
and of its different transitions, first from the primitive cych- 
cal to the cyclico-Julian, B. C. 1306; and secondly, from the 
cyclico-Julian to the lunar at present i use, D. C. 946; 
and why it began with being attached to September 25, and 
ended in being attached to October 1. "This account indeed 
differs from Mr. Bentley's. But he was misled by the state- 
ments of the Hindus themselves; who have totally kept out 
of sight their purely cyclical or equable calendar, older than 
B. C. 1306, and their cyclico-Julian not older than B. C. 
1306, but much older than B. C. 946; and have purposely 
carried back this lunzesolar calendar of B. C. 946, and its 
peculiar rule, 247 years at least beyond its true date; that 
is, to B. C. 1193 instead of B. C. 946»: though they cer- 


that the festival really began originally on the ninth day of the lunar 
month, and that the night-day of the Hindus at first, like that of every 
other people of antiquity, was reckoned from evening or sunset, not from 
morning or sunrise. 

It is a curious coincidence also, that on the ninth day of the last fifteen 
days of the month before As'wina, Bhádra, the last lunar month of the 
calendar, (p. 163, 164) on the day marked in the calendar Bódhanam, we 
find the following note from the Cálicá purána. 

** Some begin on this day and continue till the ninth of the new moon 
the great festival called DurgotSava, in honour of Durgá, the goddess 
of nature, who is now awakened with sports and music, as she was waked 
in the beginning by Brahmá during the night of the gods." 

Each of the lunar months of the Hindus nominally contains 30 days, 
and so far resembles a solar month as much as alunar. And this pecu- 
liarity of their lunar month is a strong internal evidence that it was ori- 
ginally derived from the primitive equable month of 30 days itself. When 
the cyclico-Julian calendar was instituted in B. C. 1306, and when it 
passed into the lunar B. C. 946, Bhádra, the last month, would bear date 
August 26, As'wina the first, September 25; and Bódhanam, the 24th of 
Bhadra, would correspond to September 18; and Sept. 18, though not 
the actual date of the new moon, B. C. 1306, was seven days complete 
before September 25, the first of ÀAs'wina. 'lhose therefore, who observed 
this custom of beginning the feast of Durgà seven days before the new 
moon, yet keeping it up to the ninth of the new moon, i. e. sizteen days 
in all; may be supposed to have done so on the assumption that the pro- 


per and legitimate date of the feast was September 18, seven days before , 


September 25, and its proper and legitimate termination was October 3, 15 
days after September 18, eight days after September 25. And this might 
have held good, even B. C. 1306, in the solar calendar ; much more B. C. 
946, in the lunar, when September 25 was actually the /una prima. 


pP Hindu Astronomy, part i. sect. ii. 12, 13. 
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tainly appear to have stopped there, without venturing to 
go back another period of 247 years, i. e. to B. C. 1440; 
which would have taken them beyond the date of the time 
when the first change of any kind at all was actually made 
in their calendar. From which fact, we think, it may reason- 
ably be inferred that they were aware of the truth on this 
point; viz. that the first actual correction of their calendar 
was not older than B. C. 1440, though it might be than B.C. 
1193. 


SECTION II.—On he discovery of the Metonic cycle by the 
Hindus between B. C. 1306 and B. C. 946. 


To judge from the nature of the correction which the 
Hindus applied to their calendar on this second occasion, 
we must necessarily come to the conclusion that between 
B. C. 1306 and B. C. 946 they had either discovered the 
Metonie cycle for themselves, or had become acquainted 
with it from some other quarter. 'The correction which they 
actually applied to their calendar in this very year, and which 
converted it at once from solar into lunzesolar, embodied this 
cycle ; and in a very unquestionable form. 

The Metonic cycle indeed at first sight does not appear to 
be one of those profound and mysterious secrets of nature, 
which mankind could not be supposed likely to discover 
until after ages of research and investigation. In the opinion 
of Delambre, nothing was more obvious, nothing was more 
probable, than such a discovery ; and, as he remarks in his 
History of Ancient Astronomy, men had only to watch and 
to observe the heavens with sufficient care and attention, to 
make this discovery every where. And yet the most obvious 
things are not always the first to be discovered; and it may 
well be doubted whether the fact has actually been any 
where, as this mode of representing it would imply that it 
might have been, and even that it must have been. Men 
have been employed in watching the heavens ever since they 
had eyes with which to watch and observe any thing; and 
they have watched and observed no object in the heavens 
more narrowly, more assiduously, and with more interest 
and curiosity every where, than the moon: and yet they have 
not made the discovery of the Metonic cycle every where. 
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On the contrary, we venture to say there is no proof, in the 
whole history of time from first to last, of the actual know- 
ledge of this cycle among any nation, of which it can be pre- 
dicated with certainty that the knowledge so existimg at a 
given time, and so possessed by that particular part of man- 
kind, was attained to of and by themselves; without any 
light but their own observations, and any assistance but their 
own researches. 

We do not discover this cycle among the Egyptians; 
though we find almost every thing else of the same kind in 
Egypt in one shape or other: or if we do find it among 
them, (of which more, we hope, hereafter,) it is at a time 
when it could not on any principle be regarded as an original 
discovery of theirs. We cannot assume that the Chinese, the 
Japanese, the Siamese, discovered this cycle for themselves; 
if their neighbours the Hindus had been in possession of it 
some centuries before any of them were. We cannot assume 
that even Meton, among the Greeks, discovered this cycle for 
himself; if it was known and in use in so many parts of the 
ancient world with which the Greeks had intercourse even in 
his time, or might have had before his time. We could not 
assume that the ancient Swedes, or any other of the nations 
of the north, or the Abyssinians, or the Peruvians, certainly 
invented this cycle for themselves; if it first made its appear- 
ance among them at a period in the history of the world 
when the cycle itself was so old and of such long standing 
in one quarter or other. 

In short, there 15 no proof either of the knowledge of this 
cycle in theory, or of its application in practice as an actual 
measure of civil time, before the date of the Eisodus into 
Canaan; and the first institution, or first introduction into 
use, of the lunar calendar of the Jews, which was nine years 
later, B. C. 1511. And though that calendar was regulated by 
the Metonie cycle from the first, we have no authority for 
saying that this had been previously discovered by the people of 
Israel, or by any one person among them, for themselves ; and 
that their calendar is not rather to be regarded as something 
preseribed by Moses, under the Divine direction, against the 
proper time when it should be necessary to bring it into use. 
On this point however every one is at liberty to think as he 
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pleases. It is not necessary, for us at least, to enter into 
this question at present. 

We have no desire to detract from the merit of the Hindu 
astronomers, whosoever they were, who lived between B.C. 
1906 and B. C. 946; nor to deny them the praise of an ori- 
ginal discovery of the Metonic cycle, if it really belongs to 
them. ΑἹ] that we shall do will be simply to state the mat- 
ter of fact. 1. That this discovery, even though made for 
themselves, could not have been made by them between 
B. C.1306 and B. C.1066, the date of the third cyclico- 
Julan period of their calendar; or else, that it must have 
been applied to the correction of their calendar in B. C.1066; 
just in the same manner as it was in B. C. 946. ii. That 
the next period of 120 years, B. C. 1066 to B. C. 946, em- 
braces the whole of the reigns of David and of Solomon 
among the Israehtes; particularly that of the latter, from 
B. C. 1015 to B. C. 975. ii. That the calendar of the Is- 
raelites at this time, and long before and long after this time, 
was regulated by the Metonie cycle; and even by the Hip- 
parchean period of 304 years. iv. That there was a constant 
intercourse between Judza and India all through the reign 
of Solomon. 

From such facts as these, nothing but the most bigotted 
and besotted scepticism, nothing but such absurd and irra- 
tional prejudice as refuses to draw the simplest and most 
obvious conclusion from the clearest and plainest premises, 
if by so doing it must admit the simple historical truth of 
Scripture; could hesitate to infer that, if the Hindus had 
never known any thing of the Metonic cycle before the reign 
of Solomon, and before the beginning of this intercourse 
with Judzea, it would be in the highest degree probable that 
they must have become acquainted with it in his reign, and 
through this channel. For the facts, as we have stated them, 
in themselves are undeniable: i. That there was a constant 
communication with India all through the reign of Solomon, 
that is, for 40 years. ii. That there was a lunar calendar in 
Judaea, perfect of its kind, yet regulated by the Metonic 
cycle. ii. That there were curious and inquisitive and sci- 
entifie men in India at this very time; as the correction of 
the calendar which they made at last abundantly proves; 
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men who could not be supposed indifferent to the knowledge 
of any thing of this kind. "The reader may draw his own 
inference from these premises, whether it is to be considered 
probable or improbable under such circumstances, that they 
obtained their first acquaintance with this cycle through the 
medium of this intercourse; and whether they conceived the 
idea of applying it to the correction of their own calendar, 
from what they had learnt of its use in Juda either from the 
Jews, or from such of their own countrymen as, among other 
strangers, had visited Jud:ea itself in the reign of Solomon. 


SECTION III.—0O» £he nature and details of the second Hindu 
correction, B. C. 946. 

That the second correction, actually applied to the Hindu 
calendar in B. C. 946, (but not a moment sooner,) does pre- 
suppose a perfect acquaintance with the Metonic cycle, and 
with the relation of mean lunar time to mean Julian involved 
in that, no one can doubt, as soon as he is made aware of 
the nature of the correction itself. Mr. Bentley, in his An- 
cient Astronomy of the Hindus, has given the best account 
of that correction ; and of the various steps of the process 
which having been originated in B. C. 946, with a particular 
object in view, was not finally completed until A. D. 538: 
and to him we refer our readers for the full and entire ex- 
planation of those details. We shall be content, at present, 
to state the substance of the process in brief. 

"The Hipparchean period of 304 Julian years is composed 
of sixteen cycles of nineteen years; and contains 3760 mean 
synodie lunations; as we have explained at large in the Ge- 
neral Introduction to our tablesa. In the course of one of 
these periods, true mean lunar time recedes one entire cycle 
of 24 hours on mean calendar lunar time, or mean Julian 
solar time; and therefore the calendar or Julian lunar dates 
of such a period require to be lowered one day at the end of 
one period, to fit and prepare them to agree to the true 
mean lunar dates for another period. Whether the Hindu 
astronomers of B. C. 946 were acquainted with this period of 
804. years also, we could not say for certain; but we think it 
most probable that they were; especially if their knowledge 
of the Metonic cycle itself was derived from the lunar calen- 

4 Introduction, part i. ch. iii. iv. sect. i-iv: part ii. ch, i. sect. i sqq. 
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dar of the Jews: for the lunar Metonic calendar of the Jews 
was regulated by this period. "The Hindus have shewn great 
aptness for altering and modifying, and no doubt in their 
own opinion improving upon, any thing which they derived 
at first from others; and so far making even that their own. 
And as the period of 304 years is easily resolvable into 
smaller periods, each of them nevertheless comprehending an 
integral number of cycles of nineteen years, it was evidently 
capable of being analyzed and remodelled on some other 
principle. 

For example, this period is resolvable into two periods, 
one of 247 years, and one of 57 years; the former containing 
13 cycles of 19 years, the latter three, both together 16. In 
the former there will be 3055 mean synodic lunations; and 
though the recession of true mean lunar time on calendar, 
cyclical or Julian, in 247 years will not amount to 24 hours of 
mean time complete, it will amount to much more than 12. 
In fact, that recession in one cycle of 19 years amounting to 
lh. 30 m. of mean time perpetually; in 13 cycles or 247 years 
it will amount to 19 h. 30 m. of mean time; only 4h. 30 m. 
less than 24 hours r. 

Whether the Hindu astronomers fixed upon this period of 
247 years, or on that of 304 years, for the proposed regula- 
tion of their calendar, in the first instance, may be a doubt- 
ful point. It makes little difference indeed to the result, 
whether they adopted the former, or the latter, at first ; for 
it would still be a certain inference from the event itself that, 
even if they had proposed to regulate their calendar at first 
by the period of 304 years, they must have changed their 
mind before the first period of that kind came to an end, or 
even was half over; and must have determined to make use 
of the period of 247 years in its stead: which was virtually 
the same thing as if they had adopted that period from the 
first. 

We assume then that having conceived the design of con- 
verting their calendar from cyclico-Julian into lun:solar, in 
this year, D. C. 946, the Hindu astronomers fixed on this pe- 
riod of 247 Julian years, and 13 Metonic cycles of 19 years, 
by which to regulate it down to a certain time. And though 


r See the Introduction to the Tables, part iii. ch. i. sect. vii. 
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the motive which induced them to make choice of this period, 
whether at first or ultimately, is left to conjecture only, we 
think it exceedingly probable it was purposely fixed on from 
some regard to the Phoenix period of 500 years; to which they 
were probably no strangers even in B.C. 946, and certainly not 
before the end of one period of 247 years later than B. C. 
946. "This period of 247 years would enter twice into one 
Phoenix period of 500 years; besides being a multiple of the 
Metonic cycle. The Hindu astronomers might possibly think 
500 years too long an interval of time for which to use one 
and the same type of the heavens unchanged : and therefore, 
in the same spirit of innovation on what they had borrowed 
from others, under the idea of improving it or of making it 
their own, they might purposely break the Phoenix period of 
500 years into two, of 247 years each. 

Here however it is necessary by all means to remind the 
reader that the distinction of spheres into the moveable or 
tropical, and the immoveable or sphere of Mazzaroth, of which 
we have said so much, must have passed to the Indians as 
well as to others; and must have been eagerly received and 
adopted by them either before B. C. 946, or at least not 
later: for itis evident from the history of the peculiar sys- 
tem of administration, which they began to apply to their 
calendar in this very year, that they made that distinction 
the ultimate object of this whole administration itself. We 
have already had occasion to advert to the matter of facts 
that, having formed the design of attaching the head of their 
calendar to the nearest term to the proper epoch of the 
sphere of Mazzaroth, (March 24 before B. C. 672, and March 
33 after,) and therefore of raising it gradually from October 1 
to March 22, they began to execute that design in this very 
year, B. C. 946; and steadily persisted in it for 1483 years, 
until they aecomplished their purpose by the last correction, 
administered to it in A. D. 538: which every one must allow 
to be the most extraordinary instance of patience and per- 
severance in the same way, and with a view to the same 
end at last, in the midst of a thousand impediments, (such 
as may well be imagined in a country like India,) which the 
history of the calendar brings to light. 


s Diss. ix. ch. iv. sect, vi. vol. 1). 85. Diss. xv. ch. iv. sect. x. vol. iii. 314. 
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The number of days from September 25, the proper Julian 
epoch of their calendar B. C. 946, and March 24, the proper 
epoch of the sphere of Mazzaroth at that time, was 180** : 
and this was not a measure of any number of integral syno- 
dic lunations, such as their purpose required. But the head 
of the calendar being advanced at once, and at this time, 
partly for this reason and partly for that which has been ex- 
plained*, from September 25 to October 1, this number was 
reduced from 180 to 174; a number much more convenient 
for the particular distribution which they were proposing to 
make of it. 

They very well knew that in 18 Metonie cycles, or 247 
years, true mean lunar time was liable to recede in a certain 
proportion on calendar or cyclical; and that they must pro- 
vide for that recession accordingly. [Ὁ was easy to calculate 
too that, as this recession would amount to 19 hours 30 min. 
or thereabouts in 247 years, if the object which they had 
in view could not be attained in less than six periods of 247 
years, they would have to provide for (i.e. to take into account) 
a recession of 19h. 30m. x 6 in all— 4 days 21 hours. 


d. h. m. sec. 

Now six mean lunations of our own standard — 177 4 24 15 
Subiract 19 h. 30m. x 6—x17h............ -— 7x47 

ilibereiremain 2-1... 2:252 0:8s 172 ἡ 24 X5 


It is manifest therefore, that if they proposed to leave 
their calendar, at the end of six periods of this description, 
attached to the same lunar date from which they were setting 
out, that is, the /una septima, they would have to raise it 
from October 1 to March 22, and to intercalate at different 
times 172 days in all. 

Now this is what they actually did m the manner ex- 
plained by Mr. Bentley. "The calendar went through seven 
corrections, including that of B. C. 946 itself as the first ; 
beginning on the /waa septima, October 1 B.C. 946, and 
ending on the /una septima, March 22 A.D. 538. Each of 

* [n strictness, 181, B. C. 945 being leap-year; but in the Julian leap- 


year, in the cycle of the leap-year of Mazzaroth, March 24 would be tem- 
porarily thrown back to March 23. 


t P. 37. 
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these corrections lasted for 13 Metonie cycles, 247 years. 
At the end of that period, the head of the calendar was ad- 
vanced forward, in the regular order of the Julian reckoning 
from October to March, sometimes 28 days, sometimes 29; 
put never more than the latter, nor less than the former: 
and at the same time a new month, in the order of the 
months in the Hindu calendar, was assumed as the first of 
the civil year. And thus the calendar was prepared, at the 
end of one of these periods of 247 years and the beginning 
of another, for lasting through one such period without any 
further change. "The number and order of the months, al- 
ternately 28 or 29 days, actually intercalated in six such 
periods one after another, will appear from the following 
synopsis, which we give from Mr. Bentley v. 


Hindu corrections of the calendar, in periods of 247 years, 28 or 29 days, 
from B. C. 946 to A. D. 538. 


Period Interealated Julian Epoch 
iB.C.946  odays Oct. 1: Luna 7? 
i — 699 28 — Se ὙΠ FEES 
ii — 452 29 —  Nov.2; “-- ἃ 
iv — 205 28 —  Dec.25  — 72 
v A.D. 44 29 — Jan 23 4 — 7? 
vi — 291 29 —  Feb.21  — 58 
vii — 538 29 —  Mar.22 -- 78 





172 — the interval from Oct. 1 to March 22. 


Τὺ does not appear that any thing of this kind has been 
repeated since A.D. 538. Mr. Bentley often asserts that 
this year is the epoch of an entirely new system of astronomy 
and of chronology too, now for the first time introduced 
among the Hindusv; and for no other purpose, as it would 
seem, but that of exaggerating their own antiquity. It is at 
least, as he shews, the epoch of the invention of that mon- 
strous system of both kinds, which is embodied in the fabu- 
lous Hindu period called the Kalpa*. From this time for- 
ward too their calendar has been virtually regulated by the 


* Kalpa, according to Mr. B. (part ii. sect. i. 84 note) means Form, i. e. 
Creation ; because the epoch of form is that of creation, the epoch when 
form was first given to matter by the act of creation itself. 


ἃ Part i. sect. ii. p. 34. li. 33, 34. Parti. sect. v. 81, 82. Part 
v See Preface, page xiv. Parti. sect. ii. sect.i. 83 sqq. 
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sidereal, rather than by the tropical or Julian, year. From 
this time also we must date the introduction of their system 
of sidereal mansions, and of the division of the sphere among 
those, in contradistinction to the preexisting system of simply 
lunar mansions ; as will be further explained by and by. We 
cannot doubt therefore that this epoch of March 22, A. D. 
538, must have been what they were aiming at all the time, 
from B. C. 946 forwards, previously. It must have been the 
object traditionally handed down from one generation of 
astronomers to another; and religiously observed by each in 
their turn, for 1483 years: though we should not be justified 
in saying that every thing which was actually done A.D. 
538, by the race of astronomers who were contemporary with 
the close of the process, was contemplated or designed from 
the first; or that more was intended by those who originated 
the process itself, and who first of all handed it over to their 
successors, than merely to attach the calendar, in due course 
of time, to the epoch of the sphere of Mazzaroth; and having 
done that to leave it subject to the sidereal, rather than to 
the tropical or to the Julian, year. 


SrEcrroN IV.—On the lunar mansions of the Hindus, and on 
their derivation from the Egyptian. On the Phaniv among 
the Hindus. 


The sphere of the Hindus, as far as the signs of the eclip- 
tic or zodiac and their names are concerned, is the same as 
the European or modern; and when we say it is the same 
with the modern, we virtually say it is the same with the 
Egyptian, from which the modern itself is derived. "The fol- 
lowing are the Sanscrit names of the signs at present, and 
their meanings, according to Mr. Bentley v. 


Sphere or zodiac of the Hindus. 


Mesha — Aries. "Tula — Libra. 

'risha —  'Taurus. Vrischika τὸ Scorpio. 
Mithuna — Gemini. Dhanus  - Sagittarius. 
Karkata — Cancer. Makara — Capricornus. 
Sinha — Leo. Kumbha  - Aquarius. 
Kanya — Virgo. Mina — Pisces. 


W Part ii. sect. vi. 202. Cf. Delambre, Astronomie Ancienne, i. Liv. ii. Ch. iii. 
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Nor is there any reason to suppose that this sphere was 
ever known among the Hindus without names for the signs, 
or with any names but these: which being the case, we must 
conclude that it could not have passed to them from the 
Egyptians before B. C. 1347, when names were first given to 
the signs, nor even before B. C. 848, when figures also, in 
addition to these names, corresponding to them, were first 
consigned to the zodiac. 

With regard to the fable of the Phoenix, and whether it 
was known to the Hindus of old, the testimonies produced 
above* can leave no doubt of that. In the common belief, 
and according to the common account of antiquity, the Phoe- 
nix was quite as much an Indian bird, as an. Egyptian or an 
Arabian. And it may be inferred from Mr. Bentley that it 
has not even yet ceased to be naturalized in India. So at 
least may we collect from his account of Garud'a y», one of the 
mythological names applied to the sun ; which is explained to 
mean “ the Bird of Vishnu." 

Mr. Bentley indeed does not appear to have recognised the 
Phoenix of antiquity under this name; but to our apprehen- 
sion the identity of this Garud'a with the Phoenix is clear 
enough, from the description which he himself has given of 
it: in particular, its being of the size of an eagle, just as the 
Phoenix was said to have been by Herodotus; of a beautiful 
plumage, and its body of a golden colour; another of the 
characteristies of the Phoenix of Herodotus also: the brother 
of Aruna, that is, the Dawn, but born after him; the carrier 
of Vishnu; the destroyer of serpents, and the like: charac- 
teristics and attributes, or functions and offices, of this bird, 
which even as explained by Mr. Bentley would suit just as 
well to those of the Egyptian Phoenix. 

It is curious however to observe how, neither in the ac- 
count which the Egyptians gave of the Phoenix to the Greeks, 
nor in that which they passed off to the Hindus or to the 
Chinese, nor in the figures which they pointed out to the 
strangers who came among them, as the likeness of the Phoe- 
nix, did they suffer the truth to transpire, as it has come to . 
light by means of the representations which modern re- 
searches have discovered on the monuments themselves, and 
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have ascertained to have always been meant for the Phoenix. 
Yet these accounts are consistent and to the same effect; 
and therefore one of them helps to authenticate and confirm 
another, as well as to prove that all were derived from the 
same source; and that the Egyptians, in the accounts of this 
mysterious bird which they gave to all strangers alike, were 
careful to tell the same tale to each, while they told the truth 
to none. 

The sphere then with its characteristic peculiarities, and 
the fable of the Phoenix also, having thus passed from the 
Egyptians to the Hindus; it would be nothing extraordinary 
to find that the lunar mansions too passed from the Egyptians 
to the Hindus. 


SEcTION V.—0On the change made in the lunar imansions of 
the Egyptians by the Hindus. 


Now though the lunar mansions were not an original con- 
ception of the Hindus any more than of the Chinese, and 
though both received them from the Egyptians, and about 
the same time; it is very observable, and it illustrates in a 
striking manner the distinction of character in these two 
nations, that the Chinese made no change in the mansions, 
but adopted and retained them just as they received them ; 
merely substituting Chinese names for their Egyptian ones, 
and revising and laying down, on principles of their own, 
the constellations or stars connected with each. But in the 
system of mansions, as a division of the ecliptic or of the 
equator into 28 equal parts, they made no change whatso- 
ever; neither at first nor afterwards. 

The Hindus too received the mansions from the Egyptians 
in this form of a division of the ecliptic into 28 equal parts; 
and probably at first did no more than give them Hindu 
names instead of the Egyptian ones, under which they came 
to them. It is agreed that they had a system of mansions, 
38 in number, older than any thing else of the same kind 
which has also existed among them. "This was the scheme 
which they first received from the Egyptians; and probably 
in all respects, except the names, such as they received it. 
It is certain however that they have also a system of man- 
sions, 27 in number, that is, one less than this; which, not- 
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withstanding, as it is also agreed, was obtained from this ; 
and therefore must have been oflater date than this. t is 
evident therefore that the Hindus have shewn more of origi- 
nality and of independence in their mode of using what they 
had received from the Egyptians, than the Chinese; that the 
latter were content to adopt and to imitate, the former en- 
deavoured to improve upon, what they learnt from the Egypt- 
ians. And though the mansions in no form nor state of their 
existence among the Hindus could be said to have been pro- 
perly their own invention, yet the system of 27, founded upon 
that of 28, must have been a contrivance of their own ; and 
practically amounted to something like an original concep- 
tion of the same thing by the Hindu astronomers. 

If the ecliptic 15 to be divided into 28 equal parts, the length 
of each must be neither more nor less than 12? 51' 25"-714. 
But it may be divided into any number of parts. "The length 
so obtained is subject to the inconvenience of not being an 
integral number of degrees and minutes: and supposing it 
only assumed as the fundamental principle of the division, 
that the length of each part should be the nearest quantity 
in integral degrees and parts of degrees to the space over 
which the moon moves regularly in the ecliptie, according to 
mean motion, in 24 hours of mean solar time; it 1s evident 
that a division into 27 equal parts would answer that pur- 
pose better than one into 28. For the moon's mean diurnal 
movement could not be àssumed at less than 13? 10' 35": and 
the 27th part of.360? is 13? 20' exactly, that is only 9' 25" 
more—whereas the 28th part of 360^, or 12? 51' 26", would 
be 19' 9" less. 'The Hindu astronomers therefore determined 
to adopt this division into 27 equal parts, instead of that 
into 28; and no doubt principally for this reason: and con- 
sequently they assumed the length of each mansion at 13?20', 
instead of 12? 51' 26". 

It is further to be noticed, on this subject, that the half of 
one mansion of this standard is 6? 40', and the fourth part or 
quarter mansion is 3^ 20' exactly. "The Hindu astronomers, 


having adopted the period of 247 years either before the time : 


when they received the mansions, or along with the mansions, 
and proposing to apply it regularly to the correction of the 
calendar, as well as to the revision of the sphere, would have 
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to consider what the effect of precession on the longitude of 
each of the mansions would be in each of these periods of 
247 years. According to our own table, it would be 3? 26 
77.177. But Mr. Bentley repeatedly asserts" that the reces- 
sion in one of these periods, assumed by the Hindus, de 
facto was 3? 20' exactly. And on this point he appears to 
have been rightly informed ; the history of the mansions 
themselves among the Hindus from first to last proving no- 
thing so clearly as this fact, that, whether rightly or wrongly 
in itself, the amount of precession, by which the equinoctial 
and solstitial points receded upon the ecliptic in each of these 
periods of theirs of 247 years, was 3? 20' exactly — which 
would be at the rate of 48".582 995 95 annually?. "This con- 
clusion is of great importance to the further question of the 
actual date of the reception of the mansions, as modified in 
this manner, into the Hindu sphere. 


SECTION VI.—On íhe date of the reception of the Hindu 
mansions into the Hindu sphere. 


We have already expressed our doubts, whether the idea 
of the period of 247 years, and of the peculiar rule of the ad- 
ministration of the calendar connected with it, could actu- 
ally have been conceived and actually applied by the Hindu 
astronomers so early as B. C. 946 ; and not rather the period 
of 304 years, which is the natural period of the Metonic 
cycle and of the mean Julian year in conjunction. No one 
however can doubt that whensoever they decided upon the 
adoption of a division of the ecliptic, like that which has just 
been described, into 27 equal parts, and on a rate of preces- 
sion critically accommodated to it,they must have contem- 
plated the regular use and application of this period also. 
They must have proposed a revision of the sphere every 247 
years ; and therefore a Phoenix period of their own, only half 
the length of the Egyptian. 

It is a necessary inference from the use of this period at 
all in connection with the administration of their calendar, 


Ζ Hindu Astronomy, part ii. sect.i. obtained this latter from the division 
Bo ἢ 12. 13: 1. 32- 35- of 3? 20' by 127 years one month, or 

a Mr. Bentley indeed states this —1274,5— 1270833, and that gives it ex- 
more than once at 48".5666:. But he  actly. 
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and with its peculiar rule, such as we have already described, 
that, as so adopted and so applied, it could not be older 
among the Hindus than B. C. 946. But this is no proof that 
it might not be younger. Nothing would be easier than to 
set back such a period to B. C. 946, from any later date 
which merely stood 247 years, or any multiple of 247 years, 
distant from it. The conclusion to which we have seen every 
reason to come on this question, and the proofs of which we 
shall shortly proceed to lay before our readers, is this: 'That 
though the mansions must be supposed to have passed to 
the Hindus from the Egyptians between B. C. 946 and B. C. 
699, they were first introduced into the sphere, as remodel- 
led and reduced to 27 instead of 28, in this year, B. C. 699 
itself, which stands at the distance of one period of 247 years 
from B. C. 946 exactly ; and which, if the period of 247 years 
had actually come into existence and actually been applied 
to the calendar in B. C. 946, must have been the date of the 
second period of that kind in the regular order of things. 
But we have seen reason also to conclude that though actu- 
ally adopted and incorporated with the sphere only at this 
time, B. C. 699, they were treated from the first as if they 
had been adopted and in use, in connection with the sphere, 
ever since B. C. 946 ; that is, they were set back 247 years 
all at once, from B. C. 699, the true epoch of their actual 
adoption, to B. C. 946, the epoch of the correction of the 
calendar which made it lunar instead of solar. 

We shall therefore proceed to the proof of these two pro- 
positions, but as briefly as may be consistent with the demon- 
stration of the truth concerning each: i. That the mansions 
were introduced into the Hindu sphere at the epoch of the 
second period of 247 years, (dated from B. C. 946,) viz. 
B.C. 699. 1. That they were nevertheless set back, and at 
that very time, to the epoch of the first, as the epoch of 
their lunzesolar correction also, B. C. 946. 


SEcTION VII.—0O» the proof of the first proposition, that the 
Hindu mansions were adopted and received into the sphere . 
in, B. C. 699. 

This proposition will be sufficiently established, if it can 
be made to appear that the mansion, called Kritika in the 
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Hindu scheme, was originally the first in that scheme, whe- 
ther it is so at present or not: for our General Synopsis and 
comparison of all these mansions, the Egyptian, the Arabian, 
the Chinese, and the Indian or Hindu, will shew at one 
glance that this Indian mansion Kritika never could have 
corresponded heretofore, nor does actually correspond at 
present, to any mansion in the original type of all, but the 
xxviith. 

Now the xxviuth mansion in the original scheme, B. C. 
848, as we have seen, became the ist: and in the third type 
of the mansions, as regularly derived from the first, the ist 
mansion answered to the xxviiith, and vce versa, the xxviuth 
of the latter to the 1st of the former. It follows that, 1f the 
Hindu mansion Kritika always corresponded to one of these 
Egyptian mansions, it always corresponded to the other; 
and if it properly corresponded to the xxvinth mansion of 
type 1, it must always have been the xxviuth in its own 
system ; if 3t properly corresponded to the ist mansion in 
type ii, it must always have been the first in its own system. 
If Krtika was always the last in its own order of mansions, 
and always the same as the last mansion in the Egyptian of 
type ior type ii, the Hindu mansions might be as old as the 
Egyptian of typeiortypei. Butif Kritika was always the 
first in its own scheme, and always the same as the first in 
the Egyptian of type iii, then the Hindu mansions could not 
be older than the Egyptian of type 11, 1. e. than B. C. 848, 
at the earliest ; and they might not be so old. 

Now though Mula, according to Mr. Bentley5, is the first 
mansion at present in the division of 28, and Jyesht/ha in 
that of 27, this is no necessary proof that Mulà was always 
the first in the former, or Jyesht/ha always the first in the 
latter. Mulà, as Mr. Bentley informs us^, in one of these 
divisions simply denotes * root," or * origin; and Jyesht'haà 
in the other, merely “ eldest," or **first;" so that both 
terms mean much the same thing, and either would be very 
proper to denote the first of a series of any kind. 

It will be seen from our General Synopsis, that this name 
of Jyesht'ha does not appear upon our list; but instead of 
that, and in the same place in which it should have come, 
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Indrà. And the original place of this mansion in the division 
of 28 does actually appear to have been that which is occu- 
pied in our list by Indrà, though this list too is taken from 
Mr. Bentley. Anuràdhà, at least is the name of a man- 
sion common to both divisions, both that of 28 and that of 
27: and Indrà stands next to Anuràdhaà in the division of 
38, Jyesht'ha in that of 27: and Indrà being assumed to 
stand in the same place in the one as Jyesht'hà in the other, 
it 15 easy to see from the Synopsis that Indra in the Hindu 
scheme of 28 mansions corresponded to the xvth in the ori- 
ginal Egyptian one of type ior type ii: and the seat of both 
in the original scheme corresponded to the mean autumnal 
equinox, or middle of the natural year, and ever after to that 
season of the year in general; that is, to the season to which 
the Hindu correction of the calendar was always attached, 
both that of B. C. 1306 and in particular that of B. C. 946. 

Or supposing Indrà past over, and Jyesht'hà in the division 
of 27 to correspond to Mulà in that of 28 ; still Mula is seen 
to answer to the xvi mansion in the original type: and the 
longitude of this mansion in type 1 of the Synopsis is seen to 
have been 192? 51' 25".714; and in type iv, of the epoch of 
A. D. 1802, to have been 243? 35' 39"-400. In the fixed or 
sidereal Hindu type of A. D. 538, as it will appear hereafter, 
Jyhest'hà was left in longitude 226? 40: and A. D. 1802 also 
it was to be found in longitude 244? 14' 477-899 : that is, 
almost absolutely the same as mansion xvi of type i, at the 
same point of time. 

It is easy to perceive then that, both Mula in the division 
of 28, and Jyesht'ha in that of 27, must have corresponded 
most properly to the xvth or to the xvith mansion in the 
origina Egyptian type; the seat of all these ahke in the 
natural year being at or about the autummal equinox; the 
nearest to the epoch of the correction of the Hindu calendar, 
both before and after B. C. 946. "We require nothing but 
the knowledge of this fact to explain the traditionary reckon- 
ing of the mansions from Mula as the first in the division of 
28, or from Jyesht'ha as the first in that of 27, implied in 
the meaning of those terms themselves. At present, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bentley *, the epoch of both is fixed to a point in 
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the heavens 2? 25' west of the place of the star Antares: and 
as the mean longitude of that star, A. D. 1802, was 246? or 
247^, it is manifest that 29 25' is very nearly the actual 
difference between its longitude and that of the xvi mansion 
in our fourth type, or that of Jyesht/ha in the Hindu type 
of A. D. 538, continued down to A. D. 1802. 

The first mansion however in the Hindu division of 28 
may be Mulà at present; and the first in that of 27 may be 
Jyesht'ha: but it is agreed that both these divisions, to which 
they stand in that relation respectively, are lunar, and liable 
to recede along with the tropical points perpetually. Besides 
these lunar mansions, thus moveable in this respect, the 
Hindus have also a scheme of sidereal mansions*, the longi- 
tudes of which are fixed and invariable. "The number of 
these sidereal mansions is 27, hike that of one of the types of 
the lunar. And the names of these 27 sidereal mansions 
are the same as those of the 27 lunar ones. But the order 
of these 27 sidereal mansions, except inter se or relatively to 
one another, is not the same as that of the 27 lunar. "These 
too follow each other in the same order as the lunar; but 
they are not reckoned from the same term in this order as 
the lunar. In other words, whether Mulà or Jyesht'ha be 
more properly the first lunar mansion at present or not; 
Aswini it is agreed is the first of the siderealf. "The sidereal 
mansions all round the sphere are reckoned from Aswini, as 
the lunar are from Mula or Jyesht'hà. 

Now the point to be attended to here is that, when this 
division of sidereal mansions was made, Aswini was not the 
first mansion. [|t was constituted the first of this division ; 
but it was not the first previously. "We learn from the 
memoir of Mr. Colebrooke quoted by Delambres&, that As- 
wini, the first in the sidereal division, was the /as? but one 
in the preexisting lunar division. If that was the case; 
Kritika in this lunar division must have been the first. For 
the order of Hindu mansions, under all circumstances, and all 
denominations whether of sidereal or of lunar, has always 
been the same, Aswini Bharani Kritika; so that if Aswini 
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was originally the last but one, Kritikà must have been the 
first. 'This argument therefore is or ought to be decisive of 
the original order of the mansions; and in each scheme, 
whether that of 28 or that of 27. It may be confirmed 
however by another; taken from the reduction of the 
scheme of 28 to that of 27: and from the manner in which 
it appears to have been effected. 

It is manifest that, in reducing a division of the ecliptie in 
general from 28 equal parts to 27, both of which must con- 
tain the same number of degrees collectively, some one 
member of the division of 28 must be absorbed in that of 27. 
The question is, what particular member that must be? or 
on what principle it would have to be determined? It will 
assist us to answer this question to know that the number of 
238 was nominally retained even in the division of 27^; but 
that one term in this number, in its proper order of suc- 
cession numerically, was past over or left out of the account ; 
though it was suffered to stand upon the list and in its proper 
place in the order of succession too. And we are also told 
that the mansion, thus nominally retained but really sup- 
pressed in this cycle of 28 perpetually, was that which has 
the name of Abhiyith. 

Now Abhijit is the fourth term in the division of 28 at 
present, supposed to be reckoned from Mula; but itis the 
twentieth, in the same division, supposed to begin .with 
Krntika. 'The question therefore being what mansion would 
require to be suppressed in order to reduce the division of 
38 to that of 27; if it can be shewn that this must be the 
twentieth, it will follow that, Abhijit having been from the first 
the mansion supprest, Abhijit must always have been the twen- 
tieth ; and therefore Kritika must always have been the first. 

The division of 28 and that of 27 being supposed to set out 
together from the same point of the ecliptic, 0? 0' 0", and the 
former being limited to 12? 51' 25". 714 in each instance, the 
latter extended to 13? 20'; the latter must gai on the 
former, through successive terms of the division in each, at a 
certain rate; which in strictness will be the difference of 
those two quantities, 12? 51' 25"-714 and 18? 20; 1.6. 28' 34.3: 
and this difference, 27 times repeated, would be found to 
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accumulate at last to 12? 51' 25-7" ; that 15, to one entire 
mansion in the division of 28. On this principle therefore, 
the mansion belonging to the division of 28, which would 
thus be absorbed and excluded in the division of 27, would 
most properly be the last of all. Every preceding member 
of the division of 28 would enter more or less into the cor- 
responding member of the same nominal appellation in that 
of 27. "This only, the 28th of the former, would be totally 
absorbed in the 27th of the latter. If the suppression of 
some one mansion in the cycle of 28 had been determined 
in this manner, it must have been the last; yet even in that 
case and on that principle it is evident that there could have 
been no difference in the order and reckoning of the terms in 
the two cycles, from the first to the last of each*. 

The suppression however of this one mansion in the cycle 
of 28, and the question which it should be, we apprehend, 
might be determined on a different principle; yet on one 
equally as probable and natural as the precediug. The 
stated length of each member of the division of 27 being 
13? 20; 1t 1s distributable into four equal parts, (1.e. quarters, ) 
of 3?20' each: three of which would amount to 9? exactly. 
Now in reducing the longitudes of the mansions in a scheme 
of 28 to those of the mansions in a scheme of 27, it might 
evidently be laid down beforehand as a rule, that so long as 
the longitude of a particular mansion in the order of 28 did 
not fall 95, or three quarters of an entire mansion in the 
scheme of 27, short of the longitude of the same numerical 
mansion in the scheme of 27, it should be considered prema- 
ture to suppress it; but that, as soon as that was the case, it 
should be omitted, and passed over in its proper reckoning 


* 'The mansion suppressed, on this principle, must have been Indra; the 
mansion next to Anuradha. Indra must have been the mansion left out 
at last, in reducing the cycle of 28 to the cycle of 27, on such a principle 
as this. And there is reason to believe that Indra was actually suppressed 
inthis manner. Jyesht'hà at least, in the division of 27, is said to have cor- 
responded to Mula in that of 28: in which case the 27th and 28th terms 
from Mula must both have corresponded to the 27th from Jyesht'ha; and 
those two would be Anuradha and Indra: and Indra of the two would 
properly be the mansion which required to be suppressed. X Anuradha, 
reckoned from Jyeshtha, would contain only 28'34^3 of Anuradha 
reckoned from Mula, but all of Indra. 
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altogether. And a rule like this having been laid down be- 
forehand ; it is easy to shew that the mansion which it would 
be necessary to omit, in the course of time, in conformity to 
such a rule, and in the numerical order of 28 terms of the 
same kind before and after, would be the xxth, that 15 Abhiyit: 


In the scheme of 27 terms, the long. of the xixth mans. is 240 ο΄ οἵ 





In that of 28, the longitude of the xixth is Y T 231 25 43 

The differenceis .. τῇ id 5 "d ás 8 34 17 

or 25' 43" less than 95. 

In the scheme of 27 terms, the long. of the xxth mans. is 253" 20.0. 

In that of 28 terms, it is Ro zm μι ΣΝ 244 1 9 
'The difference is m zs 0. 12 ΟΕ 


And this just exceeds the prescribed limit by 2751". "The 
xxth term then in the cycle of xxvii would be the first to 
require to be suppressed in conformity to the rule: and the 
proper name of the mansion 4e facto so suppressed in the 
Hindu cycle of xxviii having always been Abhijit; it follows 
that Abhijt must always have been the xxth mansion in that 
cycle; and therefore Kritikà must always have been the first. 
This point then may be considered established, that Kritika 
was the first mansion in the original scheme of Hindu man- 
sions; yet Kritika in that always corresponded to the xxvii 
in the Egyptian of typei, the first in the Egyptian of type in: 
the latter of which came to correspond to the former only in 
B.C. 848. It follows from this fact that the Hindu man- 
sions could not be older than the Egyptian of type iii, 
B.C. 848: and therefore that, if they were first admitted 
into the sphere at the epoch of a period of 247 years, they 
could not have been admitted before B.C. 699. It remains 
to shew that, though first admitted de facto only at that time, 
they were nevertheless set back at once 247 years, i. e. to 
B. C. 946 ; and consequently that they were treated from the 
first as if they had been admitted in D. C. 946. 


Sgcri0N VIII. — On the proof of the second. proposition, that 
the Hindu mansions, though admitted only in B.C. 699, were 
set back to B. C. 946. 


The oldest traditionary or historical testimony to these 
mansions, and the most authentic also, appears to be some- 
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thmg which Mr. Bentley has quoted from the Vedasi: and 
from this we learn the following facts, supposed to have held 
good of them from the first. 

1. That when these mansions were formed, (the meanimg of 
which we shall now understand to be simply, were first in- 
troduced into the Hindu sphere.) the vernal equinoctial point 
(05 0' 0") was falling in the beginning of Kritika. 

ii. That the summer solstice was found to be falling in the 
10 of As'lesha. 

in. That the autumnal equinox was found to be falling in 
the middle of Radha, 1. e. bisecting Radhà ; which from that 
circumstance received thenceforward the name of Visákhà, 
meaning bisection. 

iv. That the winter solstice was found to be falling in 
8? 20' of Dhanisht'ha. 

Mr. Bentley does not appear to have seized on the meaning 
of these statements with his usual sagacity; having been so 
far misled by the false representations of the Hindu writers 
themselves, as to think of finding out and verifying these dif- 
ferent criteria or characteristics of the mansions 480 years 
before the time when they were really to be discovered ; that 
is in B. C. 1426 instead of B. C. 946. In our opinion how- 
ever there cannot be a clearer designation of the sphere of 
B.C. 699, as merely reduced to that of B.C. 946 on the 
principle of the reditus retro, than these different criterions 
supply. We have drawn out the succession of the different 
types of the Hindu mansions, from B. C. 946 to A. D. 538, 
in periods of 247 years each asunder; which we shall submit 
to our readers by and by. "They have only to refer to the 
first type of all, that of B. C. 946, to see each of these de- 
seriptions of the four cardinal points, and of their relations 
to the mansions respectively, verified to the letter therein. 

i. The longitude of Kritika, the first mansion, in that type, 
is seen to be 0? 0' 0". "Therefore the vernal equinox was 
falingly exactly at the beginning of Kritika. 

i. The longitude of the seventh mansion Asleshà is seen 
to be 80*: consequently the summer solstice (which must fall 
in 90?) was falling in the 10? of this mansion : 1. e. at the end 
of this tenth degree exactly ; in. which sense this mode of 
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speaking of such incidences, to judge from other examples 
of the same kind which are on record, must always have been 
intended to be understood. 

iii. The longitude of the xivth mansion, Ràádhà before, Vi- 
sakha afterwards, was 173? 20': consequently the equinox of 
autumn (in 180?) was falling just in the middle of this man- 
sion, in 6? 40', understood as above explained. 

iv. The longitude of the xxist mansion, Dhanisht'ha, was 
266? 40'; and consequently the winter solstice, falling in 
2705, was faling in 3? 20' of this mansion, understood as 
before, exactly. 

If these coincidences are not sufficient to identify the 
sphere and the mansions, of which they were intended, with 
those of B. C. 699, set back to B. C. 946 ; we know not what 
can be. It is an obvious remark too that, if the testimony of 
this Veda thus identifies the sphere of B. C. 699 with that of 
B. C. 946; the identity of the sphere of B. C. 946 with that 
of B.C. 699 determines reflexively the age of this Veda. 
This Veda cannot be older than the sphere of B. C. 699, from 
which that of B. C. 946 was obtained: but it may be 
younger. 'The Veda which contains this testimony could 
not have been composed before D. C. 699, but 1t might have 
been much after. 'lhis however is a question on which we 
have no occasion to enter at present. "The hint which we 
have thrown out will not be lost on Sanscrit scholars, who 
thimk of the precept of Epicharmus : 

* 


νῆφε kai μέμνησ᾽ ἀπιστεῖν *. 


* The Vedas indeed are not all of equal antiquity ; consequently an 
argument of the age of one of them is not necessarily a proof of that of 
another. The argument derivable from the coincidence just pointed out 
can apply only to the age of the Veda in which it is found. 

It seems to be agreed that the first and oldest of the Vedas is the Rig- 
Veda-Sanhitá; the first asht'aka or book of which has just been made 
accessible to an English reader through the translation of it by Professor 
Wilson, recently published by the Board of Directors of the East India 
Company. (London, 8vo. 1850.) 

It is but lately that we have had an opportunity of examining this por- 
tion of the Vedas. '"l'he above quotation from Mr. Bentley does not appear 
init. We find in it, in fact, no allusion to the lunar mansions whatso- 
ever; nor even the word mansion in connection with the moon, except 
once at p. 217, (sixth Adhyáya) in one of the hymns to Indra, (Sákta xi 
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1. It is a remarkable coincidence that, if we go back to 
B. C. 946 from B. C. 699, we find the mean vernal equinox, 
for the meridian of our own tables, falling on April 1, at 
19 h. 12 m. 43 sec. 12 th. ; and consequently for any meridian, 


(Ixxxiv.) ver. 15 : “ὙΠῸ (solar) rays found on this occasion the light of 
SwasnuTni verily concealed in the mansion of the moving moon:" in 
which it does not appear that the scholiasts or commentators on this Veda 
ever supposed any reference to be implied to the lunar mansion properly 
so called; nor to any thing but the physical fact of the derivation of the 
light of the moon from that of the sun. We must conclude therefore from 
the total absence of all such allusions in this portion of the Vedas (the 
oldest of all) that the authors of the hymns which compose this particular 
Sanhitá knew nothing as yet of the lunar mansions. Ifthey had known 
of them, it is morally certain that they must have alluded to them. 

Perhaps it will be supposed that this 1s an internal evidence of the great 
antiquity of this part of the Vedas. But the utmost which it can prove 
concerning it is that it is probably older than the reception of the man- 
sions into the Hindu sphere : i. e. it may be older than B. C. 699—a much 
lower date than that which the learned translator claims for it. "There is 
internal evidence however even in this Veda that though it may be older 
than B. C. 699, our assumed date of the reception of the mansions into 
the Hindu sphere, it cannot be older than B. C. 946—the date of the 
Metonic correction of the Hindu calendar—after which, but not before, it 
was always a lunar, and no longer a solar, calendar. 

i. There are allusions in this Veda to the six seasons of the Hindu year; 
a division compatible only with a fixed solar calendar, and therefore not 
older than the first fixation of the solar calendar, B. C. 946, when the 
Metonie cycle was introduced into the calendar also. P. 57, (second 
Adhyáya, Sükta vi (xxiii.) ver. 15 (part of an address to P6sHav) ** Verily 
he has brought to me successively the six (seasons)"— where the text in- 
deed has only the word for sir, shat ; but the comment of the scholiast 
shews the six seasons were always supposed to be meant. Cf. also 
p. 248, seventh Adhyáya Sükta ii (xcv.) ver. 3: also p.36, ist Adhyáya 
Sükta iv (xv.) 

ii. There is an allusion to the twelve months, as the regular comple- 
ment of the months of the year, and to a thirteenth or supplementary 
month also; which must consequently be the intercalary month of the 
lunzsolar year: p. 65, second Adhyáya Sükta ii (xxv.) an hymn to 
VARUNA, ver. 8 : * He who accepting the rites (dedicated to him) knows 
the twelve months and their productions, and that which is supplemen- 
tarily engendered." ^ Professor Wilson considers this passage an obscure 
one ; but the scholiast understood it of the lunar year, and its supplemen- 
tary or intercalary month ; **the thirteenth or additional month which is 
produced of itself in connection with the year;" and the professor acqui- 
esces in this construction. "This passage therefore cannot be older than 
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which might be assumed in India, necessarily two or three 
hours later. B. C. 699, the mean vernal equinox was falling 
March 30, 15 h. 16 m. 12s.; i. e. two days earlher. It ap- 
appears too that the Julian or sidereal date of the xxviuth 


B. C. 946; unless the lunzsolar year of the Hindus was older too : but it 
may be younger. 

ii. A singular wish occurs in this Veda: p. 176, fifth Adhyáya Sükta 
vii (Ixiv.) in an hymn to the Maruts (the winds) ver. 14: ** May we cherish 
such a son and such a grandson for a hundred winters:" and again, 
p. τού, Sükta ix (Ixxiii), in an hymn to Agni (the impersonation of fire), 
ver.9: * Defended, Agni, by thee may ... our sons ... live for a hundred 
winters." Professor Wilson is inclined to consider this association of ex- 
istence (as measured by time) with winters an internal evidence, not of a 
native Hindu origin of these hymns, but of a northern extraction. It may 
beso. But in our opinion it is sufficient to explain it that, ever after the 
correction of B. C. 946, the head of the calendar itself was more closely 
connected with the winter half of the year, than with spring or summer— 
and in the course of time, and with successive advances of the epoch, 
agreeably to the rule laid down at first for that purpose, would become 
more and more so. In another instance (p. 230, Adh. vi. Sük. v. Ixxxix. 
ver. 9.) the term of human lifeis assumed at one hundred years ; and under 
such circumstances, one hundred calendar years could not have been more 
properly expressed than by one hundred winters. 

In this portion of the Vedas, Indra is twice alluded to under the name 
of the Ram (Mesha): p. 135, Adhyáya fourth, Sákta 1 (li.) ver. 1: p. 140, 
Sükta ii (lii.) ver. 1: and Agni once under that of the Lion, Sinha: p. 249, 
Sükta ii (xcv.) ver. 5. Both these allusions are confessedly obscure ; but to 
allow even that the one is to be understood of the Ram, and the other of 
the Lion, of the sphere itself, they would not prove that this Veda was 
older than B. C. 848. "l'he allusion to the Lion is the more significant of 
the two in this respect; for it seems from the context to imply an ac- 
quaintance with the birth of fire or light first in the sign of the Lion: a 
doctrine as old as B. C. 1106 at Babylon, but received in Egypt only in 
B.C. 798. It may be collected however from one of these hymns, that 
the true birthday of light and fire, as personified by this abstraction of 
Agni, was the vernal equinox : p. 157, fourth Adhyáya Sükta ii (Ixix.) 
ver. I sqq. In other words, the Hindu cosmogony in this respect, in the 
time of the authors of these hymns, did not differ from that of the rest of 
the world. 

Neither can we discover in this portion of the Vedas, any internal 
evidence from the allusions and language which it employs through- 
out, that the noctidiurnal cycle in the time of these authors was yet 
reckoned in conformity to the modern Hindu rule, that is, from morn- 
ing; the rule which we have supposed an innovation on the primitive 
one, common to India with the rest of the world, and not of older 
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mansion in the ist type, the ist mansion in the iiid type, 
B. C. 848, and answering to Kritika in the Hindu, was 
April lalso. Itis a characteristic rule of the Hindu calen- 
dar at present, and it appears to have been so from time im- 
memorial that the solar months are reckoned from the 
ingress of the sun into the same sign of the celestial calen- 
dar. ]t is manifest, from the coincidence just pointed out, 
that this rule would be strictly applicable to the calendar 
solar month coincident with Aries or Krion B. C. 946, dated 
on April l itself. If we reckon 92 days, the length of the 
first quarter in the sphere of Mazzaroth, from April 1, the 
date of the mean vernal equinox, we come to July 2, as the 
date of the mean summer solstice, and of the ingress of the 
sun into Cancer, and of the first of the months of summer in 
the calendar; and if we reckon 91 days on from that, we 
come to October 1, as the date of the autumnal equinox, and 
of the ingress of the sun into Libra, and of the first of the 
months of autumn in the calendar. And having come to Oc- 
tober 1, in this manner, as the date of the autumnal quarter, 
and of the first of the months of that quarter in the calendar, 
we have come to the very day which appears to have been fixed 


date that the second of the miracles of Scripture. On the contrary, 
it may be collected from this class of allusions, (and they are more nu- 
merous than any other,) that the day was still supposed to follow the 
night; night was considered to take precedence of the day; the day was 
born of the night rather than the night of the day; the cycle itself had 
been eternal, but always in this order, first the night and then the day ; 
and the stated and regular association of these ideas in the Hindu mind 
of this time was the same as every where else, night and day, not day and 
night. We think it unnecessary to produce particular passages; but we 
refer our readers generally to page 32, Adh. i. Sákta ii. ver. 7: 63, Adh. ii. 
Sük. i. (xxiv.) ver. 10: 12: 94, Adh. iii. Sük. iv. (xxxiv.) ver. 2: 95, Ibid. 
ver. 3: 96, Ibid. ver. 8 : 99, 100, Sük. v. (xxxv.) ver. 10 : 120, Sük. i. (xliv.) 
ver.8: 123, Sük. ii. (xlv.) ver. 10: (cf. 126, xlvii. ver. 1.): 125, Sük. iii. (xlvi.) 
ver. 14 : τόρ, Adh. v. Sák. v. (1xii.) ver. 8: 196, Sük. ix (Ixxiii) ver. 7 : 231, 
Adh. vi. Sák. vi. (xc.) ver. 7 : 238, Sk. viii. (xcii.) ver. 11: 246, Adh. vii. 
Sük. ii. (xcv.) ver. 1: 252, Sük. iii. (xcvi.) ver. 5: 255, Sük. v. (xcviii.) 
ver. 7 : 267, Sük. xi. (civ.) ver. 1: 296, Sák. vii, (cxii.) ver. 24, 25: Ibid. 
Adh. viii. Sük. viii. (cxiii.) ver. 1: 297, Ibid. ver. 2-4 : 298, Ibid. ver. 8. 
Io: 307, Suk. i. (cxvi.) ver. 4: 313, Ibid. ver. 24. cf. 316, Ibid. ver. 12. 

Lastly the hebdomadal cycle is alluded to in this Sanhitá, though in 
figurative language ; (133, Adh. iv. Sák. vii. (L.) ver. 8, 9 :) which proves 
that it was in use in Índia in the time of its author. 
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upon, B. C. 946, as the new year's day of the lunar and solar 
correction of the calendar itself, made in that very year. 
With regard to the solar months of the Hindu calendar, 
we copy the following statement of their order and of their 
names at present from Mr. Bentley ΚΕ: adding to them our- 
selves the names of the signs and of the months in the 
calendar of Mazzaroth to which they correspond respectively. 


Solar calendar of the Hindus. Order and names of the months. 


Hindu Signs Mazzaroth Hindu Signs Mazzaroth. 
Magha Capricorn /Egon S'ravana Cancer Karkinon 
Phalguna, Aquarius  Hydron  Bhadra Leo Leonton 
Chaitra ^ Pisces Ichthyon "As'wina Virgo Parthenon 
Vaisakha Aries Krion Kartika Libra Zygon 
Jyaishtha "Taurus Tauron Margasirsha Scorpio Scorpion 
Ashàra — Gemini Didymon Pausha Sagittarius 'l'oxon. 


''hese months being thus the same as the Twelve Signs, it 
follows that their sites in the natural year are fixed, relatively 
to the signs at least; and that they can vary, relatively to 
the Julian year, only as the cardinal points, or actual solar 
ingresses into the different signs, may do so too. (On this 
principle, the month of Mágha must always have coincided 
with Capricorn or /Egon; Vais'akha always with Aries or 
Krion ; S'ravana with Cancer or Karkinon ; and Kartika with 
Libra or Zygon. 

The Hindus themselves pretend to have had these months 
in their calendar and under these names from time imme- 
morial; and yet to have derived them originally from the 
lunar mansions; and even to have given them these names 
from certain coincidenees, at the time of the derivation, 


k Part i. Section i. 8. Cf. Sir Will. 
Jones, iv. p. 75: On the antiquity of 
the Indian zodiac: where the English 
of the Sanscrit names is given. Sir W. 
Jones in the same place of this Essay 
quotes an account of these signs of the 
Hindu sphere in Sanscrit verse, from 
Srípeti author of the Retnamálà, with 
an English translation, as follows : 

**'lhe ram, à6wll crab, lion, and 
scorpion, have the figures of those five 
animals respectively: the pair ( Mit'Àhu- 
na) are a damsel playing on a vin and 
a youth wielding a mace: the virgin 
stands on a boat in water, holding in 
one hand a lamp, in the other an ear of 


rice-corn; the &a/ance (Tulà) is held 
by a weigher with a weight in one hand : 
the bow (Dhanus) by an. archer whose 
hinder parts are like those of a horse : 
the sea-monster (Macara) has the face 
of an antelope: the ewer is a water-pot 
borne on the shoulder of a man who 
empties it: the fish (Mína) are two 
with their heads turned to each others 
tails : and all these are supposed to be 
in such places as suit their several 
natures." 

'This sphere is plainly the Egyptian, 
yet of the revision and type of B. C. 
848, in which first the balance and the 
ewer in particular obtained admission. 
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between them and the corresponding mansions: after the 
manner explained by Mr. Bentley'. "We do not hesitate to 
reject this statement as an idle tale. "We believe, of course, 
that the Hindu calendar was always possessed of proper solar 
months; but, of course also at first, only of those of the pri- 
mitive solar year. As to these solar months in particular, we 
do not believe that any one of them is older than B. C. 946. 
And possibly they may not be so old; though whensoever 
these months were contrived, and introduced into the calen- 
dar imn their present positions in the natural year and under 
their present names, we are still of opinion that they were 
purposely adapted to the state of the calendar im B. C. 946. 
We could not however with propriety enter on this question 
at any length. We will mention one or two arguments 
only of the truth of what we'have asserted; that whether 
contrived at this very time, or at a later, (and in that case 
most probably in B.C. 699,) every thing relative to this 
solar calendar of the Hindus, and most characteristic of it, 
was purposely adapted to the state of things in B. C. 946. 

i According to the peculiar rule which the Hindus laid 
down for the administration of the calendar, in. connection 
with the period of 247 years, it was necessary to change the 
beginning of the year at the beginning of each of those pe- 
riods; and when the head of the calendar was set forward 
one month, the next month was to be assumed as the first 
of the year. It appears from the synopsis of the process, 
which we have exhibited supra w, that this was done actu- 
ally or virtually six times, at the end of so many periods of 
247 years, from B. C. 946 or B. C. 699, down to A. D. 538; 
and that the head of the calendar was raised by six different 
steps, from the autumnal equinox and from the month which 
corresponded to Libra or Zygon, viz. Kartika, to the vernal 
equinox, and to the month which corresponded to Aries or 
Krion, that is Vais'akha. The calendar reckoning was raised 
through six periods, six signs, and six months, from Kartika, 
with which it set out, to Vais'akha, with which it stopped; 
before it ceased to be raised any longer, or at least in the 
same way as before. 

Now what is the meaning of this name Vais'akha? or does 
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it mean any thing different, as applied to one of the months 
of the calendar, from that of Visakhà, applied to one of the 
mansions? Forifnot, then this must denote the middle month 
of the calendar, just as that did the middle mansion; the month 
which bisected the year or the calendar, like the mansion 
which equally divided the mansions. Where then are we to 
find the first month of the year, of which Vais'akha was 
thus the sixth? If the Hindus are to be believed, in Magha ; 
and at the winter solstice; which would be impossible. S'ra- 
vana might have been the Vais'akha of the year and of the 
calendar, reckoned from Maágha; but Vais'akha, properly so 
called, the fourth from Magha, never could have been so. 
To judge therefore from the etymology and signification of 
the name of this month, it must have been bestowed on 
the month which has always borne it, when it was critically 
bisecting both the natural year, by falling at the vernal equi- 
nox and by answering to Aries or Krion, and the civil year 
too, by occupying the middle place in that, or by being the 
seventh in order from the first, whatsoever that was. Now 
Vais'akha being the seventh month, Kàrtika must be the first 
month: and if Vais'akha corresponded to Aries or Krion, 
Kaàrtika must do so to Zygon or Libra. We have seen that 
each of these things would actually be the case B. C. 946; 
if the months first received their names then, or if, whenso- 
ever they received them, these names themselves, and the 
order of the months relatively to one another, were critically 
accommodated to the state of the case in D. C. 946. 

ii Mr. Bentley informed us"? that the meaning of Jy- 
estht'ha, as applied to the first of the mansions in the cycle of 
27, was ** First" or * Eldest:" and it does not appear to us 
that Jyaishtha, the name of the month, is a different word 
at bottom from Jyestht'ha, the name of the mansion. Now 
Jyaishtha is the name of the month next to Vais'akha; the 
month next to Aries; the month which answered to Taurus 
and Tauron. On this principle, this month must have been 
purposely called by a name denoting * Fore" or ** Elder." 
But * Fore" or * Elder" in relation to what? We do not 
hesitate to answer, in relation to Vais'akha. Jyaishtha was 
the fore or the e/der Vais'akha: and Vais'akha was the affer 
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or younger Jyaishtha. 'lhis is explained first by the relation 
of the solar months of the Hindu calendar to the signs: 
that Jyaishtha was the representative of Taurus, Vais'akha 
was that of Aries: and secondly by the relation of the signs 
to each other; that the Taurus of this period, B. C. 946, was 
the Aries of the beginning; that natural annual time, which 
was now beginning in Aries, originally began in Taurus ; and 
that Taurus was still the true Aries of the beginning, the 
Krion of Mazzaroth at least; in a word the Fore or Elder 
Aries, in contradistinction to the after or youuger, Vais'akha, 
which was now representing it. For we have already seen 
that the Hindus were not ignorant of this great natural 
and chronological truth, that mundane time really began in 
Taurus, any more than the Egyptians or the Chinese; and 
that this was the reason why they always represented Siva, 
the greatest of their gods according to Mr. Bentley, and the 
impersonation of Time, as riding on the Bull of the sphere. 

ii. The solar months of the Hindu calendar always begin- 
ning with the ingress of the sun into the corresponding sign, 
Mr. Bentley has shewn very clearly?, (and from the nature 
of the peculiar rule of the administration of the calendar it 
could not be otherwise,) that the solar and the lunar month, 
at the beginning of each of their periods of 247 years, must 
coincide under similar circumstances perpetually ; the solar 
month falling at the end of the sixth day of the lunar, and 
the mean longitude of the moon, at the same time, being 
always 2 signs, 12? (the difference of six days of mean lunar 
motion, and six days of mean solar, more advanced than 
that of the sun. It is manifest however, that this never 
could have been the case at the end of every subsequent 
period of 247 years, unless it had begun to be the case, or 
had been supposed to have begun to be so, first B. C. 946: 
that is, unless both the peculiar rule of reckoning the solar 
months from the ingresses into the corresponding signs, and 
that of reckoning the lunar months from the /una sexta or 
septima, had both been introduced in conjunction, or both 
had been supposed to have been so, first in B. C. 946. 

Now there cannot be any doubt that this relation of the 
solar and the lunar months to each other is as true de facto 
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of the state of the calendar at the epoch of the first of these 
periods B. C. 946, as at that of the next, B. C. 699, or at 
that of any of those which followed upon it. But the ques- 
tion is, what made it so in B. C. 946, as well as B. C. 699, or 
at any later period? The rule of the administration, it is 
evident, would render it so at the epoch of every subsequent 
period of 247 years: but what would make it so in the first 
instance of all? Certainly not the rule of the administra- 
tion; for that was not then in being. What then but a posi- 
tive appointment? This is a point which Mr. Bentley has 
not explained: nor indeed without a knowledge of the pre- 
vious history of the calendar could it have been explained. 
But the truth is the calendar had just been corrected on the 
cyclico-Julian principle, B. C. 946, and thereby brought back 
toits normal or rectified date of September 25. September 


25 was the date of the /una prima; and the ingress of the. 


sun into Libra or Zygon, it was easy to calculate, would take 
place on the seventh day after, October 1: and October 1 
being appointed the new years! day, instead of Sept. 25, or 
supposed to have been so, the relation of the solar to the 
lunar month, B. C. 946, at the beginning of the first of these 
periods of 247 years, would be exactly the same in this first 
instance of all, as at the beginning of any other after 1t. 

iv. Mr. Bentley informs us? that the month which cor- 
responded to Libra or Zygon having been found coinciding 
with the lunar asterism or mansion Vis'akha at the epoch of 
this correction of B. C. 946, according to rule it became the 
first of the calendar. It is very true that at the autumnal 
equinox, B. C. 946, in the Hindu type of the mansions of 
that date, the sun must be found in the middle of Vis'akha, 
or, as it was before called, of Radha. Butit may very well be 
questioned whither this was the reason why Kartika was con- 
stituted, or was supposed to have been constituted, the first 
month. It was quite sufficient for that purpose, that Kartika 
was coinciding with the ingress of the sun into Libra or 
Zygon. 

This month, as both the scheme of periods of 247 years 
supra$, and that of the months last proposed, shew, was Kar- 
tika, the seventh before Vais'akha at the opposite point of the 
year; and Mr. Bentley has mentioned several facts, con- 
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nected with this month and under this name, from which we 
may infer that it must have received its name at this time, 
or have been supposed to have done so. 

He tells us that to render this designation of Kartika, as 
the first month, the more remarkables, and the more effectu- 
ally to perpetuate the memory of it, they fabled the birth of 
Kartikeya, the Hindu Mars or god of war, in this month ; 
whom he considers nevertheless only a personification of the 
year, as beginning in this month*. We may perceive a rea- 
son for connecting the birth of their Mars with the autumnal 
equinox, because that was the beginning of the military sea- 
son in India; being the time when the wet weather ceased, 
and the dry weather set in. But why in Kàrtika? and why 
under the name of Kartikeya, in B. C. 946 only; if there 
had been always a Kartika in their calendar, and always 
coincident with the autumnal equinox, before B. C. 946 as 
well as after ? 

He tells us also* that they instituted a festival in honour 
of him, which they called GwAha Shasti; Guha denoting 
Kartikeya, and Shasti the sixth day of the moon on which 
the year began: a very plain intimation that all this was 
later than the first introduction of the rule which attached 
the new years! day to the /una sexta or septima ; and there- 
fore than the time when Kaàrtika really became the first 
month, under that name itself. At this festival, it was usual 
to represent him riding on a peacock; which Mr. Bentley 
explains of his leading on the year, followed by the stars and 
the planets in his train: and various epithets were familiarly 
applied to him, all founded on the same supposition of the 
relation of priority or precedence in which he stood to the 
year, and to every thing most closely connected with the 
year: 

Shadanana or siz-faced ; in allusion to the six seasons of 

the year'. 

Dwadas'alochana, £welve-eyed, in allusion to the twelve 
months. 

Visàákà, in allusion to the commencement of the year in 
that asterism or mansion ; or, as we should rather under- 
stand it, in allusion to the position of the month Kartika 
itself as dividing or bisecting the year. 


$ Astronomy, part i, sect, ii. p. 32. t Cf. sect. i. p. 6. 
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These designations and descriptions leave no doubt in our 
mind that the month which gave name to Kartikeya was not 
only the first month in the calendar, when it was first called 
Kartika, but was first called Kartika, or assumed to have 
been first so called, in B. C. 946—when the Guha Shasti, 
or first day of Kartika itself, was first designated or was 
supposed to have been first designated the birthday of Kar- 
tikeya. 

v. It must be observed however that nothing which was 
done, or supposed to have been done, B. C. 946, would have 
the effect of constituting Kartika the first month at that 
time. Kartika was always the first month, ever since the 
cyclico-Julian correction of B. C. 1306; though not under 
the name of Kàrtika. t was still the first month B. C. 946, 
at the epoch of the last correction on the cyclico-Julan 
principle, when it had just been brought back to its normal 
epoch of September 25 ; and when it was advanced, or sup- 
posed to be advanced, in conformity to a new rule of admin- 
istration, from September 25 to October 1. Nothing that 
was done, or was supposed to have been done, at this time 
made Kartika the first month. At the utmost, it only 
declared it to be so in the new calendar, and according to 
the new rule of administration, as much as according to the 
old; and at the utmost only under the name of Kartika, a 
name which the first month itself might not have borne 
until then. 

Now this serves to explaim a very material circumstance in 
the history of the subsequent corrections of the calendar 
according to the rule supposed to have been introduced 
B. C. 946; which it would not be easy, on any other prin- 
ciple, to explain. Mr. Bentley informs us", that the third 
period (he means that of the epoch of B. C. 699) began with 
the month Margasürsha, according to rule; this being the 
next to Kaártika: and he says it received at that time the 
name of Agrahayana, to express this circumstance of its being 
appointed, exéra ordinem, to begin the year; which name, he 
tells us, it retained ever after, even when it had long ceased 
to be the first in the year. 

Now if Màrgas'irsha received a new name, and one of such 
a meaning and import as this, B. C. 699, when it became the 


u Part i. sect. i. 34, 35- 
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first in the calendar, why did not Kaàrtika receive a new 
name, and of like meaning and signification, B. C. 946, when 
that too became the head of the calendar? that is, if it was 
not the head of the calendar before; if it was constituted the 
head of the calendar extra ordinem, for the first time, then. 
It would be ridiculous to ask that question, if Kàrtika had 
been already the first month in the calendar 360 years before 
B. C. 946; but not so, if it was becoming the first for the 
first time then. We confess that this consideration, as much 
as any thing else which has yet been mentioned, inclines us 
to come to the conclusion that, though the months might 
have received their peculiar names as early as B. C. 946 *, 
the peculiar rule of administration, founded on the period of 
2947 years, and including this of the constant succession of a 
fresh month with a fresh period to the head of the calendar, 
could not have been introduced de facto before B.C. 699; 
though when introduced, it might at once have been carried 
back to B. C. 946, and treated as if it had been in force from 
the very first. 

* We learn from sir W. Jones (Works, iv. 127, 128) that the solar Hindu 
months anciently had different names from those which we have just been 


considering, and which they bear at present. "These names, it appears, 
were the following: 


Madhu Isa 
Mádhava Urja: 
Sucra Sahas 
Suchi Sahasya 
Nabhas Tapas 
Nabhasya Tapasya. 


These names are taken from a passage in the Veda; a commentary on it, 
relating to the six seasons. According to sir W. Jones (loc. cit.), the first 
in this series, Madhu, must be supposed to answer to Chaitra, (Pisces or 
Icthyon), supra, p. 64: in which case Isa would be found to answer to 
As'wina, (Virgo or Parthenon.) 

We should be of opinion that these names were given to the months at 
the time of the cyclico-Julian correction, B. C. 1306. It is much to be 
regretted that sir W. Jones did not think proper to go further into the 
history of these names. Some of them appear to be double names; or 
the same name merely repeated: Nabhas, and Nabhas-ya: Sahas, and 
Sahas-ya: Tapas, and Tapas-ya. But the most remarkable are Isa, the 
viith, and Urja, the eighth : the former answering to As' wina, the latter to 
Kartika. Isa is very similar to Isis, particularly to Isis in the form of Isa, 
as we conjectured might be the real explanation of her name—from the 
Hebrew for wife: and Urja seems to resemble Durga, whose festival itself, 
B. C. 1306, would be actually attached to this month. 
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SECTION IX.—Scheme of the succession of the Hindu mansions 
through six different types, from B. C. 946 to A. D. 538. 


These points then having all been established, τ. That the 
Hindus received the mansions between B.C. 848 and B. C. 
699: n. That they introduced them first into their sphere in 
B. C. 699: ii. That they set them back nevertheless to the 
epoch of their lunzssolar correction, B. C. 946: this is the 
proper time and place to exhibit the several successions or 
types of these mansions, from B. C. 946 to A. D. 538. But 
in the first place we must point out the change which it was 
necessary that they should undergo to accommodate them 
to the epoch of B. C. 946; and which they appear to have 
actually undergone in reducing them from the epoch of B. C. 
699 to that of B. C. 946. 

The date of the third Phoenix period of the Egyptians was 
B. C. 847 ; and the interval from B. C. 847 to B. C. 699 was 
148 years; in which precession according to our table would 
accumulate to 2? 3 30"- 292 068. Now the longitude of man- 


sion xxviii, type in, B. C. 847 was 
1*3 3-826 695 
148 years' precession, 2 3 30 :292 068 
Longitude of mansion xxviii, B. C. 699. 3 6 34 . 118 763 
And this would be strictly the longitude of the mansion Kti- 
tika in the Hindu scheme, B. C. 699, according to our tables. 
In 247 years precession amounts to 3? 26' 77-176 627, as we 
have seen". Hence 


Longitude of Kritika, B. C. 699.. 3* 6 34'.118 465 
Subtract 247 years .. 34 26 54.146425 


Longitude of Kritika, B. C. 946 359. 40 26 * 942 136 

The Hindu astronomers however assumed the precession 
in 247 years at 3? 20' exactly. On this principle the longi- 
tude of Kritika, B. C. 946, would be 359? 46' 34". 119: and 
this is so near to 360^, or 0? 0' 0", that no one could say it 
might not be assumed as 0? 0' O" exactly. It is certain at 
least that the Hindu astronomers of B. C. 699 must have 
assumed the mean longitude of Kritika B. C. 946 as 0? 0' 0": 
and therefore that they must have reckoned it B. C. 699 at 
3? 20' 0" exactly; which, though 13' 26" greater than what is 
shewn by our own tables at the same time, 1s nevertheless 
not materially different from it. 


u Supra, p. 51. 
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SEcrION X.— Observations on the preceding schemes. 


The period of 247 years among the Hindus was to all in- 
tents and purposes the same as the Phoenix period among 
the Egyptians. It was a Phoenix period, of half the length. 
And as this Egyptian period was connected from the first 
with the revision of the sphere, so does this Hindu one ap- 
pear to have been; and as the former measured the duration 
of a particular type of the sphere among the Egyptians, so 
did the latter the duration of one among the Hindus. 

It is therefore most réasonably to be supposed that the 
Hindu sphere having been revised and laid down, as the 
nature of the case required, at the begiuning of one of these 
periods, would not be revised or reconstructed until the be- 
ginning of the next: and that one and the same type of the 
heavens would be considered competent to answer its purpose 
for 247 years to come. Every one must admit that there is 
nothing improbable ὦ prioriin this supposition ; and that it 
would be quite in analogy with the Phoenix rule of the Egyp- 
tians: though how far it is agreeable to the actual matter of 
fact, we are scarcely able to say with certainty, owing to the 
want of the necessary information at intermediate points of 
time. 

Mr. Bentley however has mentioned one or two facts which 
may enable us to form a judgment upon this question, with 
reference to the second of the above types at least, the re- 
vision of B. C, 699; and whether that was or was not the 
only type of the mansions which could have been in posses- 
sion of the sphere for this second period of 247 years. He 
quotes an observation of an Indian author of great antiquity, 
Paárásara, which is to the following effectw: * When the sun 
having reached the end of S'ravaná in the northern path, or 
half of As'leshà in the southern, still advances; it is a cause 
of great fear." 

Pàràásara, according to Mr. Bentley, was contemporary with 
the emperor Yud-hish-t'hi-ra; who ascended the throne in 
B.C. 576». Consequently, he was later than the second 
type, B. C. 699, but earlier than the third, B.C. 452. If 


V Part i. sect. iv. 66; cf. part ii. sect. vi. 209, 210. X [bid. 67. 
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then there was a fixed type of the sphere in his time, it must 
have been that of B. C. 699. 

Now S'ravanà was the xxth mansion; and B.C. 699 it 
was left in longitude 256? 40'. "The longitude of the xxist 
mansion DAanisht'haà was 270 exactly: i.e. the winter sol- 
stitial point, in this;second type, fell critically just between 
S'ravana and Dhanisht'ha. 'lThe meaning of the observation 
of Parasara, on this principle, is very intelligible; viz. that 1f 
the sun continued to advance to the south, when it had 
reached the extreme limit to which it could ever attain 
in the natural course of things, in that direction, it would 
be a cause of great fear. "This is called indeed advancing in 
the northern path; though the direction of the sun's ap- 
parent motion before the winter solstice is southward: but 
we apprehend this means only the path which should bring 
it to the north, that is to the summer solstice, which the sun 
can attain to only by travelling northwards. But there are 
two modes in which the sun, travelhung previously south- 
wards, as it must be doing, before the winter solstice, may 
get to the north ; one by turning back, as soon as it reaches 
a certain point in the south, which is that of the winter 
solstice; another, by journeying on southwards, even after it 
has reached that point, and so coming to the north by 
making the entire circle of the heavens, and travelling con- 
stantly in the same direction. 'l'he former would be agreeable 
to the order of nature; the latter, contrary to it: and as Pa- 
rüsara justly observes, could such a thing happen, or seem to 
be likely to happen, from the sun's not turning back even at 
the tropic of Capricorn, it would be a cause of great fear. 

In like manner, the longitude of As'lesha, the viith man- 
sion, B. C. 699, was left in 83? 20': and the summer solstice, 
in 90?, would necessarily be attached to the middle of that 
mansion : so that Pàràasara's observation would mean just the 
same thing of this quarter of the year, as of the opposite one; 
that if the summer solstice did not take place at the usual 
time and in the usual way; if the sun did not turn back after 
reaching the tropic of Cancer, and return to the south in 
that manner; if it should still appear disposed to travel on- 
wards in the same direction after it had attained to the 
middle of As'lesha ; that too would be a cause of great fear. 
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'The same kind of remark was made: by another author of 
the name of Garga, (a contemporary of Pàràásara's,) in his 
work entitled Sanhità, which Mr. Bentley has also quotedy : 
* When the sun returns, not having reached Dfanist'ha in 
the northern solstice, or not having reached 4s'lesha 1n the 
southern, then let a man feel great apprehension of danger." 
The only difference is that this latter observation supposes 
the case of the sun's turning back ^efore the proper time, 
Pàáràásara's that of its not turning back αὐ the proper time ; 
but the one just as contrary to the order of nature as the 
other. 

Both these testimonies then, as far as they go, lead to the 
inference that the type of B. C. 699, having been settled and 
laid down at that time, was still in use and undisturbed in the 
time of each of these astronomers, more than an hundred 
years afterwards *. Mr. Bentley indeed has had occasion to 
consider another observation of Parasara's in particular; re- 


* 'These two passages, one from Parasara, the other from Garga, are 
quoted also by sir W. Jones : (Supplement to the Essay on the Indian Chro- 
nology, vol.iv. p. 59, 60.) "The same statements too appear to have been 
referred to by the poetical astronomer, Varáha, surnamed Mihira, or the 
sun, from his knowledge of astronomy, (p. 50-52,) whom sir W. Jones 
has likewise quoted, p. 51: ** Certainly the southern solstice was once in 
the middle of As'/éshà, the northern in the first degree of Dhanisht'hà, by 
what is recorded in former Séstras:" i.e. the Books of Parasara, and 
other Munis, (see p. 53 of the same Essay.) 

Sir W. Jones has also cited from Bhat-tót-pala, another Indian astrono- 
mical writer, (ibid. p. 53, 54.) the following passage, produced by him 
from the Párásari Sanhità, relating to the six Hindu seasons: each of 
which was coextensive with two signs, 60^, or four lunar mansions of 
13^ 20 each, and one half: 

**'The season of Sísira is from the first of Dhanisht' hà to the middle of 
Révati. 

**'That of Vasanta from the middle of Réra!? to the end of Róhini. 

*''That of Gríshma from the beginning of Mrigasiras to the middle of 
As léshà. 

**''hat of Vérshà from the middle of As'léshà to the end of Hasta. 

**'That of Sarad from the first of Chitrà to the middle of JyesAt' hà. 

**'That of Hémanta from the middle of JyesA' hà to the end of Sravanà."* 

''hese divisions are adapted to the type of B. C. 699, and to that alone : 
as may be proved by beginning with Dhanisht'hà in that, and by reckon- 


y Page 66. 
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lating to the star Canopus (the Sirius of India): viz. That 
* the star 4gastya (the Indian name for Canopus) rises helia- 
cally when the sun enters the lunar asterism asta, and dis- 
appears or sets heliacally when the sun is in RoAinz7." 

It is not clear, in our opinion, that this observation defines 
the precise relation of the sun to the mansion Zasta, when 
this phenomenon was usually seen to take place; that is, 
whether the sun had just entered Z«síó, or had been some 
time in Zasíà, and was more or less advanced in Hasta. Τί 
appears to us precarious to assume from it that the sun was 
supposed to be in the first degree of Hasta. | Hasta was the 


ing on 60 degrees perpetually from the first degree of Dhanisht'hà in that 
type. 


Scheme of the Hindu divisions of the natural year, adapted to type ii 
of the mansions, B. C. 699. 











Seasons. 
i. Dhanisht hà NE 5d Long. 270? Sisira. 
60 
i. Middle of Révati - zn — 2820 Vasanta. 
60 
iii. End of Róhini, or beginning of Mrigasiras --ἝὀἝὀ 3o  Grishma. 
60 
iv. Middle of Asléshà i. — go Vérshà. 
60 
v. End of Hasta, or beginning of Chitrà --- 150 Sarad. 
ύο 
vi. Middle of Jyesht'hà s ag — 210 Hémanta. 
60 
i. Dhanisht hà x. ^d — 270 Sisira. 


It appears to us a natural and an obvious consequence from these pre- 
mises that the Hindus really knew of no type of the mansions, which.was 
ever in actual use, older than this of B. C. 699 : and therefore that the 
type of B. C. 946 was purely hypothetical; a type which never had an 
existence except on the principle of the reditus retro. 


Z Page 67: cf. part ii. sect. iv. 158. — the solstices were falling in the middle 
Cf. also Delambre, Astronomie An- of As'lesha, and at the beginning of 
cienne, i. liv. ii. ch. ii. 508, 509, who — Dhanisht/ha, respectively ; that is ex- 
remarks (p. 509) that this observation — actly, as in the type of B. C. 699. 
was probably intended of a time when 
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xith mansion; and B. C. 699 was left in longitude 136? 40' : 
but it would extend to 1505. Mr. Bentley has calculated the 
heliacal rising of Canopus, for the latitude of this observation, 
(which he assumes to have been that of Hastina-pura, nearly 
the same with that of Delhi, 28? 38' N 2.) B. C. 576; and de- 
termined the sun's longitude at that time to 145? 10', which 
would answer to 8? 30' in the mansion Zasía, only 1? 50' 
beyond the middle point of the mansion itself. "This pheno- 
menon therefore in the time of Paáraásara would undoubtedly 
take place when the sun was in Hasta, even according to the 
type of B.C. 699: and that appears to us to be all which 
can necessarily be inferred from his words, and all that is 
requisite to confirm or illustrate their truth. 

Mr. Bentley has also recited from the astronomer Garga 5, 
above alluded to, the characters or criteria by which he 
defined and designated the proper beginning of the year, at 
sunrise, when he was writing his Sanhità: and these were, 

The place of the sun in Anuradha. 

The place of the moon in RoAinz. 

The place of Jupiter in Pushya. 

The place of Mercury in S'atabhisha. 

The place of Mars in Mula 

The place of Venus in. κα. 
And these different positions and characters, according to 
Mr. Bentley ^, all met on October 29, B. C. 549, on the first 
of ÁAgrahayana, as he supposes; the Hindu new years! day 
at the time. 

Here however there is reason, as it appears to us, to de- 
siderate his usual exactness. ΤῸ say nothing of the posi- 
tions of the planets relatively to the mansions at this time, 
concerning which we offer no opinion of our own, we do not 
see how it was possible for the sun to be in Anuradha on 
October 29, B. C. 549, according to any type of the man- 
sions which could have been known to Garga; in particular 
that of B. C. 699, of which, as we have already had reason to 
conclude, he must actually have made use. 

Anurüdhaá was the xvth mansion. [Its longitude in the 
type of B. C. 946, was 186? 40; in that of B. C. 699, it was 
1905; and in that of B. C. 452 it was 193? 20'. Its limits, 
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B. C. 699, would be 1900—203? 20'. "The longitude of the 
sun then in this mansion, in the type of Garga's time, could 
never exceed 203? 20'. But at the actual beginning of the 
new year, ever since the correction of B. C. 699, its longi- 
tude could never be less than 210?: a longitude, which it 1s 
easy to see could not be attained to in any mansion of the 
type of Garga's time, that of B. C. 699, but the xvith; the 
name of which at present is Jyesht'ha, but originally ap- 
pears to have been Indra. Indrà and Anuràadhà were very 
hable to be confounded together: because, as we have seen 
suprac^, im the reduction of the cycle of 28 to that of 27, on 
the first of the principles according to which we supposed 
that to be done, Indrà was the mansion in the cycle of 28 
absorbed at last in Anuràadha of that of 27. And Indrà 
being understood to be really intended in this instance, and 
not Ànuradha, and its longitude being assumed as the same 
with that of Jyesht'ha in type ii, 2038? 20'— 216? 40'; all 
would be rendered consistent; and the sun would actually 
be in this mansion, and might be so in longitude 210^, Octo- 
ber 29, B. C. 549. 

The further consideration of this point however may per- 
haps lead to an important discovery, concerning the rule of 
the administration of the Hindu calendar at this early period 
of time; and in particular whether the civil and the natural 
year, having once been adjusted to each other on certain 
principles, at the beginning of one of these periods of 247 
years, were ever de facto readjusted and remodelled, in con- 
formity to the same principles, before the beginning of the 
next. At the last correction, B. C. 699, the head of the 
calendar was left attached to October 29; and this was the 
Julian date of the 1st of Agrahayana (or Margas'irsha) at 
that time. By rule too it must have been the date of the 
ingress of the sun into Scorpio. Between B. C. 699 and 
B. C. 549 the interval would be 150 years; in which time 
the ingress of the sun would fall back at least one day, from 
October 29 to October 28. "The question is, Did the first of 
Agrahàyana fall back with it too ; or did it continue attached 
to October 29? 
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On this question, the lunar character of the new year's 
day, B.C. 549, specified by Garga, 15 the most critical and im- 
portant. 'The moon was in Rohini, and at sunrise, on that 
day. Rohini was the second mansion. ]Tts longitude, B. C. 
699, was left cireumscribed by 16? 40' and 307. Let us sup- 
pose the sun in the middle of Jyesht?ha— Indra, or 210?: the 
moon in the last degree of Rohini, 905, Its elongation from 
the sun must have been 180?; that 15, it must have been in 
opposition ; and therefore at the full. Now, it appears from 
Pingré, that there was a lunar eclipse Nov. 28 at 11.30 ». μ. 
for the meridian of Paris, B. C. 549. Consequently a mean 
full moon, October 30, 10 h. 46 m. for the same meridian : 
and 4h. 54 m. later for that of Ujein in India. The true full 
moon, corresponding to this, must have fallen out some time 
Oct. 30 too. "The moon therefore must have actually attained 
the elongation of 1805, Oct. 30. But as it could do this only in 
the last degree of Rohini, and it is supposed to have been in 
Rohini at sunrise, it 15 manifest it must have been in Rohini 
between sunrise Oct. 30, and sunrise the day before, Oct. 29 ; 
1. e. 1f it was in the last degree of Rohini at a given time 
Oct. 30, it must have been in the first degree at the same 
time Oct. 29. On this principle, by the lunar character οὗ 
the new year's day, B. C. 549, Garga must have meant either 
Oct. 30 at sunrise, or Oct. 29 at sunrise. He could not have 
meant Oct. 30, because that was never the new year's day, 
neither in type ii nor in type ii. He must therefore have 
meant Oct. 29. And this being called the first of Agra- 
hayana still, it is evident that the first of Agrahayana was 
still continuing attached to the same Julian date to which it 
had been left attached, B. C. 699: it had not fallen back in 
the mean time, along with the ingress of the sun into Scorpio, 
from Oct. 29 to Oct. 28. We must conclude then that the 
civil year, having been once adjusted to the natural, at the 
beginning of a period of 247 years, (at this remote point of 
time at least,) was supposed to preserve the same relation to 
it for the whole duration of the period itself. And this being 
the case even with the civil year, it may well be taken for 
granted that the scheme of the mansions, having been once 
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defined and laid down, at the beginning of one of these 
periods, was considered to have been fixed for the whole of 
that period at least. 


SzcrioN XI.— On the change made in the mansions, at the 
epoch of type vii; or on the sidereal mansions of the Hindu 
sphere, and the principle according to which they were de- 
termined. 

The interval from B. C. 847 to A. D. 538 amounted to 

1384 years; in which precession, according to our tables, 

would accumulate to 19? 14' 567-244. . Hence, B. C. 847, 


Longitude of the xxviii mansion, type i peru 
— Kritika in the Hindu scheme ! NT 59] 
Precession, 1384 years js ἘΞ I9 I4 56-244 
Α. D. 538, longitude Td δ 20 18 Θ΄ ΟἿΙ 


The longitude of Kiitika at the epoch of type vii of the 
Hindu mansions, A. D. 538, according to the rate of preces- 
sion assumed and observed, virtually from B. C. 946 and 
actually from B. C. 699, must be found in 3? 20' x 6 or 20? 
exactly: and this differs so little from the above, that both 
may be considered as nearly the same. In this case, it will be 
evident that the xxviiith mansion in the original type of the 
mansions among the Egyptians, and the first in the Hindu 
modification of the Egyptian, which began to proceed toge- 
ther in a state of coincidence, B. C. 699, must have pro- 
ceeded together, without any essential difference in that state 
of relation to each other, down to A. D. 538; the epoch of 
a new zra in astronomy among the Hindus, according to 
Mr. Bentley, and of a total change in their astronomical and 
in their chronological system. 

With the nature or with the particulars of this change we 
are not concerned ourselves at present; except so far as it 
affected the mansions. And it is observable of this year, 
A. D. 538, that it is also the date of the introduction of the 
sidereal mansions into the Hindu sphere, in contradistinction 
to the simply lunar, which hitherto had been the only ones in 
use among them. Not that the lunar were laid aside at this 
time; but that the sidereal were brought into use, as well as 
the lunar: and that from this time both have been in use 
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together, and both have been in possession of the sphere at 
once. "The names of the lunar mansions too were retained 
for those of the sidereal. But in the preexisting order of the 
lunar a change was made; and the last but one in the order 
of the lunar, as we have already mentioned, was made the 
first in the order of the sidereal. 

The mode of the derivation of the sidereal mansions from 
the lunar, and the changes which were made in the latter 
for that purpose, may easily be explained and rendered in- 
telligible. 

1. At the epoch of the viith revision, A. D. 538, the longitude 
of Kritika, according to rule, was observed to be 20? 0' 0": 
and that of Bharani, the mansion immediately before it, to 
be 6? 40'; that of Aswini, next before Bharani, to be 353? 20'. 
The first thing done was to change the order of these man- 
sions nier se; that is, to assume Aswini as the first, Bha- 
rani as the second, Kritika as the third—and so on with the 
rest; by which means Revati, before the last but two, be- 
came the last, as it has always been since in the sidereal 
mansions of the Hindus. No change having yet been made 
in the longitudes of the mansions, when this change was 
made in their order; the first mansion, Aswini, in this new 
arrangement, was still standing in longitude 353? 20': Bha- 
rani, the second, in longitude 6? 40': Kritika, the third, in 
longitude 20^, as before. 

ii. The next thing done then was to advance every man- 
sion 6? 40' on the sphere, at once: and consequently Aswini 
from 353? 20' to 360? or 0? 0' 0"*: Bharani from 6? 40' to 13? 
20': Kritika from 20? to 26? 40': and so on down to Revati, 
which was thus left standing 1n 346? 40, instead of 340^, as 
it was before. And these two things having been done; 
that is, the beginning of the mansions having been changed 
from Kritika to Aswini, and the longitude of every mansion 
increased 6? 40'; it 15 evident that type vii, coming into ex- 

* 'This explains an observation of Mr. Bentley's, p. 98, that A. D. 538, 
the month Vaisakha was found to be coinciding with the lunar asterism 
Aswini. In fact, the sun would enter Aswini six days before the first. of 
Vaisakha; but the addition of 6* 40' to its longitude, 353^ 20, brought it 
up to 360^, or οὗ ο΄ ο΄, and so to a state of coincidence with the ingress 
into Vaisakha. 
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istence A. D. 538 in this form, was to all intents and pur- 
poses, (in every thing except the nominal order and succes- 
sion of the mansions,) a revival and republication of type i, 
of the epoch of B. C. 946 itself: as any one may see from the 
comparison of the two together, as they both stand in our 
synopsis. 

in. The next step in the process was to find a star, which 
was standing on the ecliptic, or as near to the ecliptic as 
might be, and in the very first or in the very last degree of 
the ecliptie, A. D. 538; in order to serve as the zero or point 
of O, to the succession of mansions, and to the longitudes of 
each : which were all to be reckoned from this star, and from 
the degree or point of the sphere which it was occupying at 
the time. The zero or point, so chosen and under such 
circumstances even for these mansions, it is manifest would 
be the true zero or point of 0? 0' 0" on the sphere itself, at 
the time; the epoch of mean longitudes absolutely; the in- 
tersection of the ecliptic and the equator. 

The first degree of the ecliptic, A. D. 538, was falling in 
Pisces; and im the 17? or 18? of Pisces. There were various 
stars, situated in or near to the eclhptie, i this sign; but 
that which the Hindu astronomers fixed upon was ζ Piscium, 
the nearest to the ecliptie of all, though not situated actually 
on it: the characters of which, according to Flamsteed, at the 
end of A. D. 1689, were 05 15? 52" 13" E. long., and 0? 13' 25" 
S.lat. 'lhis star 15 called by the Hindus Revatif; and Revati 
is also the name of the last of their sidereal mansions; the 
xxvth of the lunar or tropical. "lhere 1s no reason to suppose 
that this mansion derived its name from the star. It must 
have been called Revati long before any such star could have 
been falhng in it. But the star might very naturally take 
its name from the mansion, in which it was both found to be 
falling at this time, and intended to fall ever after. 

iv. This star ( Piscium then, standing at the time in the 
intersection of the tropical and of the sidereal sphere, in 
the true zero or epoch ofthe longitudes of the fixed stars 
themselves, having been pitched upon as the point of the 


* Catalogus Britannicus, p. 22. Opp. iii. f Delambre, Astronomie 
Ancienne, i. Liv. ii. ch. ii. 502. 
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sphere from which the graduation of the mansions should 
begin, and should proceed all round the sphere; there was 
no necessity to lay down the mansions themselves on the 
sphere afresh. "That had been already«done in type i, which 
was now again coming into use, so much later than its own 
date B. C. 946. Nothing was necessary except to mark what 
stars were falling withim the limits of these mansions of 
typei; that is, within every 13? 20' of space on the ecliptic, 
all round the sphere; and in what part of each mansion, and 
at what distance from £ Piscium, on the ecliptie, respectively. 
The first of these things so ascertained was set down as the 
longitude of the star in its own mansion: and the other 
similarly determined as its longitude on the sphere. And it 
must be evident, from the nature of the case, that, unless 
the fixed stars have each a proper motion of their own, and 
are liable to change their places by virtue of that motion of 
their own, both absolutely with respect to space, and rela- 
tively with respect to each other; the place of a star, in its 
own mansion, once defined, and its distance from ( Piscium, 
or the common epoch of the longitudes of all, once laid down 
in this manner, they must remain ever after the same; they 
could not be considered liable to vary, relatively to each 
other at least. "That even the fixed stars have proper mo- 
tions, which are liable in the course of time to change their 
position in space, both absolutely and relatively to one an- 
other, astronomers at present are agreed: but it may very 
well be doubted whether the Hindu astronomers of this time 
were aware of that fact; and did not rather take it for 
granted that the places of the fixed stars, having been once 
defined with the necessary degree of exactness, might be 
assumed as ever after invariable and the same. 

On these principles were the sidereal mansions of the 
Hindus determined and laid down at the epoch of the 
seventh type of the sphere, A. D. 538. What has thus been 
said may suffice to give the reader a general idea of the 
process; and of what must be understood by these sidereal 
mansions in contradistinction to the lunar or tropical. For 
more particular information we must refer them to Mr. 
Bentley, to Delambre, and to the writers in the Asiatic 
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Researches; who have treated expressly of such subjects as 
these, and have gone into all their details. 

Though these sidereal mansions however might be con- 
sidered and called 1mmoveable, in comparison of the lunar or 
tropical; it is manifest that they could be so only relatively 
to one another, and to the common point or zero of the 
sphere from which they were all graduated alike. 'They must 
be subject to the effect of precession, just as much as the 
stars within them. "The tropical points of the sphere, in 
particular the vernal equinoctial point, from which the lunar 
mansions were dated perpetually, receding constantly on the 
ecliptic; the longitude of ( Piscium, the common epoch of 
the sidereal mansions, from that point, must become greater 
and greater annually. The sidereal mansions in short, 
though taking their rise A. D. 538 from the same point of 
the sphere as the lunar themselves, must exhibit the phe- 
nomenon, from that time forward, of a gradual advance in 
the order of the lunar, though they could never change their 
places or distances relatively to one another; and the annual 
rate of that advance must be that of the increment in mean 
longitude of the fixed stars, annually produced by preces- 
sion; which, as we have assumed it, is 507.069 541. "This 
effect has been going on from A.D. 538 forward; and in 
1264 years, the interval from A. D, 538 to A. D. 1802, it 
would amount to 17? 34' 477-899: so that every one of the side- 
real mansions of the Hindus, A. D. 1802, would be 17? 34' 48" 
in advance of its place on the sphere in A. D. 538. 

It is easy therefore to verify this scheme of A. D. 538 by 
a comparison with the heavens at any intermediate point of 
time. . And in order to facihtate that comparison, in this 
particular year, A. D. 1802, we have annexed to our synopsis 
the longitudes of the mansions of type vii in A. D. 1802, cor- 
responding to those of the same mansions in A. D. 538: the 
difference in each instance being this quantity 17? 34' 47"-899, 
the amount of the precession between A. D. 538 and A. D. 
1802. Τῇ πεῖν longitudes were correctly laid down in A. D. 
538, and if the rate of precession which we assume in our 
Tables is not material in error; these should be their 
longitudes in A. D. 1802: and it is easy to reduce that 
question to the test of the matter of fact. 
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The longitudes of these mansions in each instance being 
exactly proportional to those of the stars laid down within 
them; and the one having always been affected by precession 
in the same way and at the same rate as the other; it is 
indifferent to the result, whether we apply the test to the 
mansions or to the stars contained in them. Mr. Bentley 
has given a list of the stars supposed to have been fixed 
upon in each instance in A. D. 538, when the mansions were 
laid down; shewing likewise the longitude assigned to each 
in its proper mansion at the time, and the correction required 
in some of these cases to reduce that to the true. From 
these we will select one or two examples, as specimens of 
the rest. 

As i. "The first star of Aswini, the first mansion, is 
assumed to have been y or 8 Arietis. [{5 longitude in its 
own mansion was 8^: its true longitude, referred to ( Piscium, 
was 12? 5 


A. D. 538 longitude of γ or 8 Arietis, in 8? of mansion i, 127 5' ο΄ 
Precession, 1264 years. "m s de z 17 34 48 
Longitude, A. D. 1802. ἄρ 5c 29 39 48 


And this is about the actual IUE of y Arietis, the first 
star of Aries, A. D. 1802. 

ii. The principal star of Maghaà the xth mansion was Cor 
Leonis, or Regulus : its longitude, in its own mansion, was 9? : 
its true longitude, from ( Piscium, was 129". 


A. D. 538 longitude of Cor Leonis in 9* of ries ταῦ € o" 
xth mansion a 

Precession, 1264 years .. 2: x 17 34 48 

Longitude, A. D. 1802. Me "n Y 146 34 48 


And this too is nearly correct for the mean longitude of 
Regulus, A. D. 1802. 

ii. The principal star of Chitra, the xiith mansion, was 
Spica Virginis ; its longitude in its own mansion was 9? 40' : 
its true, 183? 49'. 

A. D. 538 longitude of Bess pes in 9* 40' of 


183*49 o" 

mansion xii 
Precession, 1264 years EE -E 5c se 17 34 48 
Longitude A. D. 1802 τ :4 - .. 201 23:948 


' € Part ii. sect. i. 100. cf. Delambre, i. 503 sqq. 
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- Which also will be seen to be as nearly as possible correct 
for the longitude of Spica Virginis at that time. 

iv. Lastly, the principal star of Revati was of course ( Pis- 
cium. Its longitude in its own mansion was 13^ 90^. that 1s; 
the very end of the mansion, and the very end of the sphere 
too. Its true longitude therefore was 360^, or 05 0' 0". The 
increment in the longitude of this star or of this mansion 
consequently, from A. D. 538 to A. D. 1802, is the most exact 
measure of the actual amount of that increment in this 
interval of time which could be applied. 


Α. D. 538, longitude of ( Piscium in 13" 20 ἊΝ 5 ΘῈ 
mansion xxvii . iz at 





Ἐπ ἘΠῚ 1304 years δ ἘΠ Ἰ 594. 49 
A. D. 1802, longitude at s 17 34 48 
Longitude in 1800, according to posue MNT v 
Difference ον 2c vs A 29 48 
Subtract 2 years! precession .. 5, I 40 
Difference 1802 - d 2. 28:8 


i. e. almost the same as the difference A. D. 538 between the 
mean longitude of our tables and that of the Hindu astrono- 
mers, which was then 18' exactly. 


SscrioN XIL— On the date assigned by the Hindus to the 
pretended incarnation of Krishna, A. D. 600; and on the 
planetary cycle of the Hindus. 


It appears from Mr. Bentley! that towards the end of the 
sixth century of the Christian zra, when Christianity was 
making considerable progress in India, the Brahmins, alarm- 
ed at its success and desiring to impede its reception among 
the people, (at least as any thing different from their own 
system of religion,) invented the fable of the Incarnation or 
Avatar (i.e. descent) of Krishna,—a name evidently bor- 
rowed from that of our Saviour, Jesus Christ. And Mr. 
Bentley, having obtained access to the Janampatra or horo- 
scope of Krishna, was enabled to discover from it that he 
was supposed to have been born on the 23d of the moon of 
Srávana, in the lunar mansion Rohini, at midnight; the 
positions of the five planets also, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 


h Astronomie Ancienne, i. liv. ii, ch. ii. 502. i Part ii. sect. 1. p. 109-114. 
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Venus, and Mercury, at the same time, being assigned, as 
well as those of the sun and of the moonk: from all which 
together Mr. Bentley collected the true Julian date of the 
pretended nativity in question to be August 7 A. D. 600. 

There was a lunar eclipse, B. C. 600, Sept. 28. 9h. 30m. 
A. M. for the meridian of Paris: and therefore a mean new 
moon, July 16. 13h. 40m. which would be July 16. 18h. 34m. 
for the meridian of Ujeim in India, 4h. 54m. east of Paris!. 
The mean 23d day of this moon would bear date August 7 
at 18 hours also; but according to Mr. Bentley, the true 
23d was reckoned at 18 minutes past one in the morning the 
same day. "The other criteria of the date meeting in Aug. 7. 
we may rest satisfied about its truth. 

In Mr. Bentley's opinion, Krishna himself, as an emana- 
tion or portion of Vishnu, was only another of the Hindu 
personifications of Time. His figure was almost always ac- 
companied with some of the emblems of time; and he was 
made to say of himself in answer to a question concerning 
his origin and his essence", *I am Time, the destroyer of 
mankind, matured; come hither to seize at once on all these 
who stand before us." 

Now this date of his birth, August 7, 1s remarkable. "The 
reader will recognise in it the Natale Mundi of the Babylo- 
nians, and of the Egyptian astrologers of B.C. 798; for 
though that was properly August 8, it is to be considered 
that B. C. 798 was leap-year in the Sothiacal cycle of that 
kind, and A. D. 600 was the year after leap-year; and 
August 7 in the common years of the Sothiacal cycle would 
be just the same thing as August 8 in the leap-year of the 
cycle. "This Natale Mundi, from the necessity of the case, 
must have a double Julian date, August 8 in the leap-years 
August 7 in the common years of its proper cycle. 

Why then, we may ask, did the Brahmins of India fix 
upon this date for that of the incarnation of Time, under the 
name of Krishna; except from a knowledge of this astrolo- 
logical notion relating to the Natale Mundi, or beginning of 
time itself, on August 8 or 7? It is observable also that 


k P. rro, 111. The 23d luna of  voliv.supra. [105 name is Crishnajan- 
Srávana is still marked in the Hindu . mashtami, the 8th day of the second 
calendar, as the date of the birth of ^ half-month of Srávana. 

Krishna. See sir W. Jones Works, X B. ru. m.P. rra. 
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A. D. 600, when the Dom. Lett. were CB, August 7 was the 
feria prima or Sunday ; and Time on this principle was born 
in his person on the feria prima of the hebdomadal cycle. 
No doubt there was a meaning in all these suppositions ; 
which in our opinion is best and most satisfactorily explained 
by the knowledge of the tradition and of the doctrine to 
which we have alluded. Our readers however will think as 
they please about them. 

We will conclude this account of the Hindu mansions with 
one more remark. "The planetary cycle in conjunction with 
the hebdomadal is common to the Hindus as well as to the 
Chinese ; and we have no doubt that they too derived it from 
the Egyptians, and consequently not before B. C. 798. "They 
might have, and probably had, the hebdomadal cycle among 
them, from the first; but the planetary cycle in connection 
with it they could not have before B. C. 798; nor very pro- 
bably so soon as that year. We have shewn elsewhere" that 
though their hebdomadal cycle is reckoned from the feria 
prima, according to its proper rule from the first, the planetary 
cycle is reckoned from the feria sexta; or, asit may be other- 
wise expressed, as the Egyptian planetary cycle, in conjunction 
with the hebdomadal, began with Saturn, and the Chinese 
began with Jupiter, so did the Hindu one begin with Venus; 
in which respect it resembled the Arabian, of which the same 
fact holds good. Venus was consequently the principal 
planet in the Hindu planetary cycle, as Saturn was in the 
Egyptian, and Jupiter in the Chinese. 

Now the most probable explanation of this fact too is that 
when the Hindus received the mansions from the Egyptians, 
B.C. 699, they received the planetary cycle also; and as 
they carried back the mansions from B. C. 699 to B. C. 946, 
so they carried back the planetary cycle too. If however 
they did that, and went back for that purpose from the pro- 
per epoch of the cycle August 8, the middle decad of Leon- 
ton, B. C. 798, they would find Venus in the ascendant, in 
the first decad of Scorpion, on October 25 B. C. 946. For 
the interval from B. C. 798 to B. C. 946 was just 148 years ; 
in which there would be four cycles of 36 years, and four 
years more of a fifth. Τῦ is easy to calculate therefore that 


n Diss. vi. ch. ii. sect. i, iii. vol. i. 407. 
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Saturn's place, B. C. 946, reckoned back from August 8 B. C. 
798 the middle decad of Leonton, would be the second day 
of the last decad of Parthenon, Sept. 14, the feria 78 ; and 
that of Venus, the third day of the first decad of Scorpion, 
October 25, the feria sexta. 

We have already had occasion to shew that October 24 
B. C. 946 was the feria 5?: and that fact was attested by the 
Hindu fable relating to the birth of their goddess S7?, who, 
as being born of the sea, might be the Hindu Venus herself. 
It could therefore hardly be unknown to the Hindus, even in 
B. C. 699, that October 25, B. C. 946, at the epoch of their 
lunzesolar correction, was the feria sexta; and that the first 
day of the first decad of Scorpion, that year, was almost the 
feria sexta too. It is observable that B. C. 699 itself the 
mansion Mula, which was properly the head of the reckoning 
of the mansions, was falling on October 27, as our general 
synopsis shews ; consequently only two days before the first of 
Agrahàyana, the new year's day at the epoch of the second 
period of 247 years, October 29. It is possible that Oc- 
tober 27 at this very time, and on account of the recent 
miracle of B.C. 710, would be reckoned from Oct. 26 at 
6 4. M.: and if so, B. C. 699, when the Dom. Lett. was G. 
Oct. 26 also was Friday. 'The mansions, in the Hindu 
calendar, would thus set out with Mula attached to the feria 
sexta B. C. 699: and even as carried back to B. C. 946 they 
would still have set out with Mulà attached to some date in 
October very near the 25th*. "These coincidences were pro- 
bably the reasons which determined the rule of the planetary 
cycle of the Hindus, and induced them to assume the feria 
serta and the planet Venus as the epoch, in preference to any 
other feria and to any other planet. 


* 'The precession of the mean sidereal on the mean Julian year, in 401 
years, the interval from D. C. 1347 to B. C. 946, amounted to 2 days, 
ἡ hours, and upwards. So that if the sidereal date of our xvith mansion 
— Mula in the Hindu scheme, B. C. 1347, was Oct. 24, B. C. 946 it must 
have been Oct. 26. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


On the observations of solar and lunar eclipses attributed to 
the Egyptians, and on the time when they began to be 
instituted. 


SEcrTION I.—On [he Chaldaic Sarus or ecliptic period of 
2329 lunations. 

Tur ecliptic period of 223 lunations, 6585 mean solar days 
and nearly one third of another, is commonly called the 
Chaldaic Sarus; and that implies that it must be generally 
supposed to have been first discovered and first applied to its 
proper use and purpose by the Chaldzeans of ancient time. 
We have no desire to question the truth of any opinion of 
this kind merely from the love of novelty or the affectation 
of singularity; but as we have been obliged in the prose- 
cution of our own work to inquire into the grounds of this 
belief, the truth compels us to say we have not been able to 
discover any sufficient foundation for it. 

This period is noticed by Ptolemy P; but he does not call 
it the Sarus, nor does he expressly attribute it to the Chal- 
dzans. '"lhe period i its simple and original state, which is 
in fact its true state, consisted of 6585 days and a fraction of 
one more; but this fraction not being convenient for calcu- 
lation, the period was some time or other tripled, and made 
one of 19756 mean solar days complete. In this shape it was 
ealled the ἐξελιγμὸς, or something which in Greek might be 
rendered by ἐξελιγμός : and in this shape, and under this 
name, we freely admit that from the tenor cf Ptolemy's ac- 
count of it he might have supposed it to be the work of the 
Chaldzans. [t stands to reason however that there must 
have been some interval of time between the discovery of the 
simple period and this modification of it in the form of the 
ἐξελιγμός; and equally so that those who discovered the 
simple period could not have been those who modified it first 
in this way. And this very natural presumption of the 
aetual order and course of the event appears to be con- 
firmed by the language of Ptolemy ; who evidently supposes 


P Magna Compositio, iv. cap. ii. 214—216. 
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the period in question from first to last the joint work of two 
races of astronomers, one of which he calls παλαιοὶ, and the 
other οἱ ἔτι παλαιότεροι4. "The former might be the Chaldees, 
old in comparison of himself and of Hipparchus, even though 
their antiquity went no further back than B. C. 746 or 747. 
The latter must have been a still older race, and therefore 
distinct from them. 

The modification of the simple period, thus called by the 
Greeks the ἐξελιγμὸς, but not the simple period of the 223 
lunations merely, is mentioned by Geminus also; and it is 
principally from his account of this ἐξελιγμὸς that learned 
men have been induced to ascribe the discovery of the Sarus 
itself to the Chaldzans. We have had occasion to notice the 
standard of the mean lunar diurnal movement in longitude 
assumed by the Chaldzans'; and we learnt from Geminus 
that the Chaldzeans deduced it from this period of the ἐξελι- 
yMós: from which it appears only a natural inference that 
they were the authors of the ἐξελιγμὸς itself. And this may 
be conceded as probably no more than the truth; and still it 
will not follow from it that they were the discoverers of the 
simple period: but rather quite the contrary, that if the 
Chaldees were the authors of the modification of the simple 
period, not they, but some others, whosoever they were, 
must have been the discoverers of the simple period. 

This period is mentioned by Pliny the elder alsos: De- 
fectus (lunz) ducentis viginti tribus mensibus redire in orbes 
suos certum est: in which numbers there is a various reading 
of 222, though 223 only can be the true; for the period 
itself is one of 223 months, not 222. 'lhere is no mention of 
the Sarus in this allusion, nor any ascription of the discovery 
of the period to the Chaldees. Censormus has not noticed 
the period at all. In short we find no testimony to connect 
its name with the Sarus, or its discovery with the Chald:zeans, 
before the time of Suidas ; which 15 much too late for the de- 
cision of a question of such antiquity as this. Σάροι μέτρον 
καὶ ἀριθμὸς παρὰ Χαλδαίοις. oi yàp pk σάροι ποιοῦσιν ἐνιαυτοὺς 
,BexB' (2222) κατὰ τὴν τῶν Χαλδαίων ψῆφον, εἴπερ ó σάρος ποιεῖ 
μῆνας σεληνιακοὺς ck οἱ γίνονται ιη΄ ἐνιαυτοὶ καὶ μῆνες ἕξ. 


4 Cap. ii. 214, ad princip. and 225. Geminus, cap. xv. Uranologium, 62 
r Chap. ix. sect. vi. vol.iii. 522. Cf.  A—E. s H. N. ii. 10. 
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There is great confusion of ideas in these words. The 
ecliptie period, which must be understood to be meant by 
the Sarus as a cycle of eclipses, is undoubtedly one of 223 
lunar months, not 222. In days it is a period of 6585 mean 
solar days, and seven or eight hours of one more; in Julian 
years it is a period of 18 years, and 10 or 11 days of another, 
as there are five leap-years in these 18 years or only four. 
It is not true that 120 times 222 months are equal to 2222 
years; since they make up only 26640 months, and 2220 
years of 12 months each. In like manner, 18 y. 6 m. x by 
120, equal 2220 years, but not 2222. 

It is manifest therefore that no authority can be attri- 
buted to such a statement as this. "There was indeed a 
stated connection in Chaldaie chronology between the Sarus 
in its proper sense and this factor or multiplher 120: 120 
times the Sarus, in its proper sense of the period of 3600 
years, did really constitute a great Chaldaie period of 452 000 
years; as every one must know who has read the fragments 
of Berosus: and it is not improbable that i the preceding 
passage these things have been confounded, the proper lunar 
period of 223 lunations, the proper Chaldaic Sarus, and this 
factor of 120. 

Some of the learned have sought for the origin of this name 
of the Sarus in the supposed Chaldaic term for the moon, 
Sihara or Schehr ; but this kind of reasoning about the mean- 
ing of things from names is very ambiguous and very ambi- 
dexter in its application ; and others on the very same prin- 
ciple have derived the name from a very similar Chaldaie word 
denoting RAesfitution. 'lhere is more reason for this latter 
derivation a priori than for the former; which appears to us 
to be founded at bottom on the prejudice of such long standing, 
that the proper name of this ecliptic period from the first was 
the Sarus, and therefore that it must have been borrowed 
from the moon. We cannot perceive any great resemblance 
between Sihara or Schehr, and Sarus. Sarus itself 1s Greek, 
Eápos: and Xdpos is only the Greek form of an oriental term, 
which in its own language must have been Xap or something 
like it: and it would seem to be much more natural to search 
for the root of the word in the Chaldaic numeral for ten, than 
in the Chaldaic name for the moon—for the number ten was 
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ultimately the base of the Sarus itself, and the word in the 
Chaldee for the number ten is Asarat, not very unlike to 
Sar. 

The Sarus was only one of three periods peculiar to the 
Chaldees, the Sossus, the Nerus, and the Sarus": and these 
were related to each other by a community of nature. [1 
any one of them was a lunar period, the other two must have 
been so too. "They were related too, as the numbers 60, 600, 
and 3600. It may be very well demanded, if the Sarus was 
the proper name of the ecliptic period of 223 lunations, of 
what was the Nerus, and of what was the Sossus, the name? 
and in what manner can the relation of 60, 600, and 3600 be 
established among them, all being proper names of a par- 
ticular lunar period alike? 

In ἃ word, if this ecliptic period was really discovered by 
the Chaldees, and they were actually the first to apply it to 
its proper use; we do not see what foundation there could 
have been for the statement which occurs in Diodorus *, 
that, though the Chaldzans understood the theory of lunar 
eclipses, they knew so little of that of solar, or were so dis- 
trustful of what they knew, that they durst not venture to cal- 
culate or to predict them : Περὶ δὲ τῆς κατὰ τὸν ἥλιον ἐκλείψεως 
ἀσθενεστάτας “ἀποδείξεις φέροντες οὐ τολμῶσι προλέγειν οὐδ᾽ 
ἀκριβῶς ὑπὲρ αὐτῆς περιγράφειν τοὺς χρόνους. The principle of 
the Sarus is just as applicable to one as to the other. "Those 
who really first enucleated this period for themselves must 
have known quite as much of one as of the other. "The dis- 
tinetion implied by Diodorus holds good of the Chaldzans in 
point of fact, whatsoever was the reason of it; viz. that they 
had abundance of lunar observations of this kind, but no 
solar ones: and, as we have more than once observed, the 
state of the case was just the reverse among the Chinese, 
who had abundance of solar eclipses to shew, but no lunar: 
and the truth of either of these facts is so far a voucher for 
that of the other. 


SEcrioN II.— On the probable explanation of the three Chal- 
daic periods : the Sossus, Nerus, and Sarus. 
There can be no doubt however that, whether rightly or 


t See Masclef, Grammatica Chal- u Cf. Syncellus, i. 30. 6 sqq.: 58. 
daica, vol. ii. cap. ii. num. v. p. 27. 4 Sqq. X 1. 3r: 
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wrongly so called, this ecliptic period of 223 lunations must 
have derived the name which has been given it from that of 
the Sarus, as one of the three periods which have just been 
mentioned—the Sossus, the Nerus, and the Sarus. "The 
third of these periods must have given its name to this ecliptic 
period ; and not, vice versa, have borrowed its own name from 
that. Ifthen we can point out in a few words the probable 
origin of these three periods among the Chaldzans, the re- 
lation in which they stood to each other, and to something 
else to which they were all referred in common, and the prin- 
ciple on which this relation was determined ; and if we can 
shew that in none of these periods was there the least refer- 
ence originally to the moon, or to this ecliptie cycle; we 
shall do much to convince our readers that this ecliptie pe- 
riod could never have been connected with the Sarus, not 
even in name, except metaphorically : and we shall prepare 
the way for the inference deducible from that fact, that a 
period like this, which has nothing but its name to refer it 
to the Chaldees, and that too a name which could not pro- 
perly have belonged to it, was not of their discovering. At 
least it must be precarious and gratuitous, merely on the 
strength of the name, to ascribe its discovery to the Chal- 
dzeans. 

The true length of the mean sidereal day is 23 ἢ. 56 m. 
4-090 571 217 6 of mean time": and the true amount of the 
diurnal acceleration of the fixed stars, or of the diurnal anti- 
eipation of mean sidereal on mean solar time, 1s 3 m. 55 s 909 
498 782 4. And this is sufficient to shew that the antieipa- 
tion in reality cannot be exactly determined ; 1. e. without in- 
cluding a fractional part of the mean solar second at last ; 
but that as it approaches very nearly to 3 m. 56s., so it 
might be cyclically assumed at 3 m. 56s.: or even reckoned 
to be so, from a very possible and excusable misapprehension 
of the truth. "The most accurate modern astronomers, when 
not speaking with a professed regard to exactness, may be 
found so to assume it. 

'T'he diurnal anticipation however being assumed at 3m. 56s. 
of mean solar time, it follows that the length of the mean 
sidereal day is just 3 m. 56 s. less than that of the mean solar 


y See the [Introduction to the Tables, part iii. ch. i. 
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day; i. e. it is 23 h. 56 m. 4s. of mean solar time in length. 
Now, were this the true length of the mean sidereal day in 
terms of the mean solar, then this consequence would result 
from it; viz. That one equable year of 365 mean solar days 
would contain 366 mean sidereal days, within 24 seconds of 
mean time only: for 3m. ὅθ s. x 365 — 23 h. 55 m. 40s.: and 
that is only 24 seconds less than 23 ἢ. 56m. 4s. It follows 
on this principle, that 365 mean solar days would anticipate 
on 366 mean sidereal days by 24 seconds of mean time: and 
it is easy to calculate that in 60 years of 365 days this anti- 
cipation would amount to 24 minutes of mean solar time ; 
l1. e. to a sixtieth part of one day ; in 600 years to four hours 
of mean solar time, i. e. to the sixth part of a mean solar 
day; and in 3600 years, to 24 hours of mean solar time, i. e. 
to one mean solar day exactly. Mean solar time, and mean 
sidereal time, would thus return to their original relations to 
each other, within one day, in 3600 years of 365 days each. 
And allowance being made for that difference, every thing 
would begin and proceed in the relation of these two kinds 
of time to each other, at the end of this period of 3600 equa- 
ble years, as it had done at the beginning. 

Now no one can deny that while the primitive equable 
year was still the only one in use, from the moment that the 
system of judicial astrology came to be invented, and every 
day and every part of a day, in mean solar time, was fatally 
and indissolubly connected with sidereal through the stars; 
a relation like this between mean solar time and mean side- 
real time, once discovered, and once supposed to hold good, 
would be considered of infinite importance; and would be 
supposed to furnish the necessary datum for adjusting the 
course and succession of mean solar time to that of sidereal, 
or vice versa, for any length of time either backwards or for- 
wards, with the utmost certainty and precision. And an 
assumption like this, so useful to such a system, and so in- 
dispensable to its practical application, was no where so likely 
to be taken for granted, if there was any foundation for it, 
and to be acted upon, as in Chaldza, and among the Chal- 
dees, the authors of the system of judicial astrology itself. 

Now these several periods, (the first, one of 60 years, in 
which the anticipation of mean solar on mean sidereal time 
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would thus amount to 24 minutes of mean solar time; the 
second, one of 600 years, in which it would accumulate to 
four hours of mean solar time; and the third, one of 3600 
years, in which it would amount to an entire solar day,) as 
we have already observed, are the periods which have been 
handed down to us from antiquity, as peculiar to the Chal- 
dees, under the name of the Sossus, which answers to the 
first; that of the Nerus, which answers to the second ; and 
that of the Sarus, which corresponds to the third. Was it acci- 
dent or design which produced such a coincidence in the very 
birthplace of judicial astrology ; and where, above all places, 
the relations of mean solar and of mean sidereal time to each 
other must have been most studied and observed? Our 
readers will judge for themselves. We have no hesitation 
in declaring it to be our own opinion that it was altogether 
the effect of design ; and founded on that view of the resti- 
tution of mean solar and of mean sidereal time one to the 
other, both in the parts and also in the wholes, which has 
just been pointed out: and consequently, though doubts 
have been raised by some of the learned on this point, that 
these periods were always intended of years and of equable 
years, never of days or of months. 

It is self-evident that each of these numbers, 60, 600, and 
3600, is a multiple of 6, and also a multiple of 10: and that 
the factors into which the first admits of being resolved are 
lOand 6; those into which the second does so are 60 and 10; 
and those into which the third does so, are 600 and 6: so that 
6 or 10, or both, must have entered into each of these numbers 
ahke. Not that they were so obtained in the first instance, 
in any of these cases, by assuming 6 and 10 and multiplying 
them together; but simply from the relation of mean solar 
to mean sidereal time, and from the recession of the one in 
terms of the other, for an integral part of the mean solar 
day, and up to one such day entire. Yet both 10 and 6 were 
important terms in themselves in such a system as the Chal- 
daic. We have ourselves illustrated the preference which 
they gave to the former in the graduation of their proper 
sphere7; and Censorinus has partially explaimed what use 
they made of the latter?: while as to the product of the two, 

2 Supra, ch. viii. sect. iv. vol. iii. 468. 2 De Die Natali, viii. 
VOL. IV. H 
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60, Plutarch designates it Τῶν μέτρων (τὸ) πρῶτον, τοῖς περὶ 
τὰ οὐράνια πραγματευομένοις in general v. 

We must not omit to observe, in reference to this point, 
that, if the preceding explanation of the origin and first con- 
ception of these peculiar Chaldaic periods is correct, it is 
demonstrative of the fact that the distinction of mean solar 
time, in opposition to solar of any other denomination, must 
have been known to the Chaldees before these periods were 
invented ; and that was probably at the epoch of their sphere, 
and of their whole system of judicial astrology itself, B. C. 
1106. "These periods are founded on the relation of mean 
solar time to mean sidereal time, and vice versa: and this 
restitution of time of one kind to time of the other, in the 
parts and in the totals, holds good only of mean solar time 
in reference to mean sidereal, and vice versa. 

Let it also be impressed on the notice of the reader, that 
the difference between the two forms of mean time, on the 
principle in question, begins with being 24 seconds of mean 
solar time at the end of one year; and amounts to 24 
minutes of mean solar time at the end of 60 years: and pro- 
ceeds ever after at the rate of 24 minutes every 60 years, 
first up to four hours of mean solar time, or 24 m. x 10, in 
600 years, and at last to 24 hours of mean solar time, or 
24 m. x 60, in 3600 years. 

Now this leads us at once to the sexagesimal division 
of the period of 24 hours of mean solar time; which is 
confessedly of great antiquity *: and to the quarter of the 
world too, in which it must first have been excogitated and 
brought into use. "The nature of this division was such that 
the νυχθήμερον or period of 24 hours of mean solar time was 
first of all distributed into 60 equal parts, each of which 
would contaim 24 minutes of mean solar time; and these 
were called zpóra or firsts: each of these firsts was then 
subdivided into 60 equal parts, each of them containing 24 

* [tis still to be met with every where in the east, among the Chinese, 
Hindus, Siamese, 'l'atars, Persians, and the rest: and it appears to have 
been in use among them from time immemorial. See Bailly: Histoire de : 
l'Astronomie Ancienne: Liv. iii. sect. ix. p. 70. iv. $ xiv. p. rro. Éclair- 
cissemens, ix. $ vi. p. 476. Histoire d'Astronomie Indienne, Discours 
Préliminaire, p. xiii. 

b De Iside et Osiride, Ixxv. 
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seconds of mean time, and called δεύτερα or seconds: and 
then each of these seconds was divided into sixty equal parts 
called τρίτα or thirds, each of them containing 24 thirds of 
mean solar time: and so on to any extent. No one requires 
to be told that this was actually a common, (almost the only,) 
mode of dividing the period of 24 hours among the ancients : 
and that it is necessary to understand it still in order to re- 
duee their divisions of that kind to our own. Yet it is not 
necessarlly older than the division of the νυχθήμερον itself 
into 24 hours. On the contrary, if it was suggested in the 
manner which we have just explained, it must have been 
founded upon that ; and therefore must presuppose it. 

We meet too, on various occasions, among the nations of 
antiquity, with this number 24, as the divisor of certain 
subjects into a corresponding number of parts^; under cir- 
cumstances in which the adoption of such a number would 
appear singular, and not such as we might have expected 
a priori to meet with, unless there had been a decided pre- 
ference of it, founded on such a reason as that of its being 
previously the recognised basis of an universal division of 
noctidiurnal time. 


SEcTIoN III.—O»n the Egyptian origin of the ecliptic Sarus. 


The right of the Chaldzans to the original discovery of this 
peculiar lunar period being thus liable to be called in ques- 
tion, there is no nation of antiquity to which this discovery 
can be ascribed so probably as to the Egyptians; from 
whose school every discovery of this kind appears to have ema- 
nated; even those which, though borrowed from them in the 
first instance, were modified or improved by their neighbours 
for themselves. "The Egyptians only, so long the recognised 
masters and teachers of the rest of the ancient world, can be 
supposed to have had no need to go to any of their contem- 
poraries, in search of such secrets of science as they had 
been unable to learn of themselves; until in an evil hour 
they voluntarily descended from the lofty position which they 
had all along maintained until then, and of their own accord 


€ Cf. Bailly, Astronomie Ancienne,  Prél.lxxxxvi. Lettres Édifiantes, xxvi. 
Liv. v. 8 xvi. p. 450. vi. ὃ xix. p. 178, 128, 129. 268, 269. 
179. Astronomie Indienne, Discours 
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committed the practical folly of exchanging a sound and 
genuine system for a vain and superficial counterfeit ; their 
own traditionary astronomy for the fantastic and self-created 
astrology of the Chaldees. 

We have come ourselves to the conclusion that this eclip- 
tie period was really first discovered, and first reduced to 
perfection, and first applied to its natural uses and purposes, 
by the ancient Egyptians*. Next to the Apis cycle, the 


* [n Ptolemy's account of the authors of this ecliptic period he distin- 
guishes, as we have observed, (virtually if not actually,) three orders of 
μαθηματικοὶ, that is astronomers ; first, the παλαιοὶ, as referred to his own 
time, then oí ἔτι παλαιότεροι, with reference even to these: of whom he 
supposes two classes, one which had assumed the length of the period at 
6585 days and one third, and another which had tripled this, and made 
it one of 19 756 days. 

It is clearly to be collected both from his account and from the nature 
of things that these must have been distinct classes of astronomers. The 
simple period must have been prior in the order of time to the triple one; 
and those who assumed the simple period as of such and such an amount at 
first must have been prior in the order of time to those who tripled it. 1t 
is clear too that this was the first and oldest class of these astronomers; 
οἱ ἔτι παλαιότεροι in comparison of the oldest of those who came after 
them. "These παλαιοὶ (so called as referred to Ptolemy's time) might 
include the Chaldzan astronomers; but the ἔτι παλαιότεροι, in. reference 
even to them, can scarcely be supposed to have been meant of the same 
as the παλαιοὶ also. 

It is to be collected from his account also that those who tripled the period 
gave it the name of ἐξελιγμός : but that those who discovered the simple 
period gave it no name except that of **the period." ^ We shall probably 
see hereafter that the Sarus passed to the Greeks from the Egyptians at 
first under this name of **the period." "The name of ἐξελιγμὸς is Greek ; 
and must therefore be only the Greek version of some oriental terim. [ts 
proper meaning is *'evolution" or *'unrolling:" and in its secondary 
sense it would be a military rather than an astronomical term. t appears 
to have been given to the period as a cycle of ἀποκαταστάσεις of various 
kinds, such as the Chaldazans endeavoured to enucleate from it in the 
manner described by Geminus; in which sense and in which relation the 
name was very applicable to it. 

We may presume then that this name was really first given to it by the 
Chaldzans, and that they were consequently the actual inventors, if they 
may be so called, of the triple period, though not of the simple. It is 
possible too that, as the ἐξελιγμὸς consisted of three cycles of the single 
period, and the Chaldaeans were already familiar with a triplicate ratio of 
that kind in their own Sossus, and Nerus, and Sarus, they might transfer 
these terms in a modified sense to these three cycles of the ecliptic period 
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period itself was better adapted to the equable solar year 
than to any other; since as measured by days it contained 
6585 integral cycles of that kind, and a fractional part of 
another, which differed so little from the third part of an 


which made up the ἐξελιγμός ; calling the first cycle the Sossus, the two 
first the Nerus, and all three (i.e. the ἐξελιγμὸς) the Sarus. On which 
principle this name of Sarus would more properly belong to the triple 
period than to the simple one. On the same principle too this term Sarus, as 
meant of the same thing as the ἐξελιγμὸς. must in all probability have had 
a meaning analogous to that. Some learned men, as we have said, have 
derived the word from a Chaldee one denoting restitution ; and this view 
of its origin would agree to that explanation of its meaning. 

It is very probable, as Ptolemy seems to assert, that the first authors of 
the period assumed it at 6585 days 8 hours; but only, as he also implies, 
ὁλοσχερῶς. lfthe standard of the mean lunation still recognised by the 
Egyptians was that of the Phoenix period, of which we have given an 
account, 223 lunations of that standard would contain, 

6585 d.324 506 791 720 567 683 506 
or (6585d. 7h. 47 m. 17 sec. 386 804 657 047 854 9184 
exactly. And this differs only 12 m. 42 sec. from 6585 d. 8 hours. 

We are told by Ptolemy also that in one of these periods the mean 
longitude of the sun was observed or assumed to be τοῦ 40' more than 
18 entire cireumferences, such as it must describe in 18 years. "The term 
which he uses to express the fraction is δίτριτον, two thirds of a degree; 
and he evidently intends to speak of these ro degrees and 245 as some- 
thing precise. "This is further implied in the number of degrees supposed 
to be described by the moon in the triple period; viz. 260 312; 32 more 
than 723 circumferences; as both he and Geminus distinctly attest : for 
these 32 degrees, over and above the 723rd revolution, are only the 
sum of these τοῦ 40' in three periods of the Sarus: and this number of 
degrees being a complete one, the number of minutes in the quantity 
τοῦ 40' composing it must have been complete also. 

Now τοῦ 40' with the mean motion of our own tables are just equal to 
10d. 19 ἢ. 43 m. 40 5:16 


E d. h. m. sec. 
18 mean Julian years — 6574 12 0 oo 
IO" 40' mean motion — IO I9 43 40:16 


Length of the Sarus on this principle 6585 7 43 4016 


which is only 3 m. 37 sec-23 less than the length which resulted from the 
standard of the Phoenix period. 

Ptolemy indeed has qualified his statement in this respect by adding the 
words ὡς πρὸς τοὺς ἀπλανεῖς ἀστέρας : as if this stated difference of the 
longitude of the moon in one Sarus and that of 18 mean solar years was to 
be understood of 18 mean sidereal, not 18 mean Julian, years. But 18 
mean sidereal years would contain 2h. 44 m. 52s:2 of mean solar time 
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entire day that it might be cyclically assumed as the third 
of a day exactly. In the standard of our own Fasti, 228 
lunar months would contain only 6585 days, 7 ἢ. 41 m. 39 s. 
:862 of mean solar time: but in the standard assumed 
by the Egyptians at the epoch of their Phoenix cycle, and 
still retained, they would contain 6585 days, 7 h. 47 m. 17 s. 
:387, only 12 or 13 minutes less than eight hours. ἀπά 
these would be equal to 18 equable years, 15 days, 8 hours 
perpetually. 

The first 125 years from the date of the Apis cycle B. C. 
973 down to B. C. 848 were probably those which the Egyp- 
tians devoted to the enucleation and perfecting of the period. 
And though we could not undertake to speak with confidence 
on so obscure a point, yet we have seen that B. C. 848, the 
close of this first Apis secular period of 125 years, was the 
date of the second revision of the sphere, purposely anti- 
cipated in order to coincide with that year; and if we are 
not much mistaken it was also the date of the beginning of a 
series of lunar and solar observations among the Egyptians, 
which necessarily imply that they must have been previously 
in possession of the ecliptic period, commonly called the 
Sarus: by which name we shall continue to speak of it, in 
conformity to the modus loquendi among chronologers and 
astronomers, though we have already, we trust, said enough 
to shew that this name must have been bestowed upon it at 
first only in a secondary sense, whensoever that was done. 


more than 18 mean Julian ; and this would make a difference of Ὁ 6' 46"-26 
in the supposed longitude of the sun, at the end of every Sarus, 10? 40 : 
and that would be too great a difference to be neglected. 

'The truth is that, in tracing the Sarus forwards perpetually, there must 
be a fixed term to serve as the point of departure; a solar and a lunar 
term, one for the ecliptic conjunction, the other for the ecliptic opposition. 
The proper representative of this term in each instance would be some 
Julian term. We shall see hereafter that there is reason to believe the 
Egyptians fixed on two terms of this description, April 25 and May ro. 
Now these were remarkable terms in the sphere of Mazzaroth also; the 
former being the Julian date of the first degree of the primitive Krion, the 
latter that of the fifteenth ; each being understood of the degree complete, 
and each being terminated at mean noon, according to the Phoenix rule. 
The epoch of the Sarus, on this principle, would be referred from the first 
to the sphere of Mazzaroth ; and that is sufficient to explain Ptolemy's 
reference of it to the stars. 
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We ground this inference on the following passage of Diogenes 
Laértius. 


SEcTIoN IV.—0On the 373 solar eclipses, and the 882 lunar 

eclipses, of the Egyptians. 

Αἰγύπτιοι μὲν γὰρ Νείλου γενέσθαι παῖδα “Ἥφαιστόν ($acw): 
ὃν ἄρξαι φιλοσοφίας, ἧς τοὺς προεστῶτας ἱερέας εἷναι καὶ προφή- 
τας. ἀπὸ δὲ τούτου εἰς ᾿Αλέξανδρον τὸν Μακεδόνα ἐτῶν eivai 
μυριάδας τέσσαρας, καὶ ὀκτακισχίλια ὀκτακόσια ἑξηκοντατρία ἔτη" 
ἐν οἷς ἡλίου μὲν ἐκλείψεις γενέσθαι τριακοσίας ἑβδομηκοντατρεῖς, 
σελήνης δὲ ὀκτακοσίας τριακονταδύος. 

No one can fail to remark that there is no kind of propor- 
tion between the length of time, supposed to have elapsed 
from this reign of the Egyptian Vulcan (Phthas) to that of 
Alexander, 48,863 years, and the number of eclipses, lunar 
and solar, supposed also to have been observed and recorded 
in the same interval of time. It 15 asserted in the books of 
astronomy? that the number of eclipses in a year cannot be 
less than two, and may be as great as seven. On the other 
hand, no astronomer has had occasion to refer to this state- 
ment without also observing that the number of solar eclipses, 
supposed to have been recorded in this interval of time, is 
not out of proportion to the number of lunar, which might 
have been observed and recorded in the same length of time 
also as that number of solar. For though there are in reality 
more solar than lunar eclipses every year, somewhere or 
other; yet, for a given locality on the surface of the earth, 
more lunar eclipses will be visible within a given period of 
time, than solar: every lunar eclipse being visible to all the 
inhabitants of one of the hemispheres of the earth, in their 
turn, but not every solar??, 

Now this being the case, common sense itself must suggest 
that, though we might reject the period of 48,863 years at 
once as fictitious, hypothetical, or fabulous, we should not be 
justified in rejecting the statement relating to the number of 


€ Prooemium, cap.i. $ r: ii. $2. tion qui regne entre ces deux especes 
4 See the tables and formule ofthe  d'éclipses vues sur un méme horizon ; 
late F. Baily, esq., p. 51. et comme le remarque lhistorien des 
dd Bailly, Astronomie Áncienne, Liv. mathématiques c'est une preuve qu'elles 
8 xii. p. 167 : ne sont point fictives, et qu'elles ont 


* Telle est effectivement la propor- été réellement observées." 
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observed eclipses, 373 of the sun, 832 of the moon. With re- 
gard to that period, perhaps an explanation might be given 
even of that* : but whether or not, it ought not to prejudice 
the possible truth of the other part of the statement, relating to 
the observation of solar and lunar eclipses during this period. 
It is self-evident that these observations could never have been 
extended over the whole of this period. "They must have 
been confined to some part of it. "The question is only to 
what part of it? and where that is to be found? Αὐ the be- 
ginning, or at the end, or any where else in the period itself? 
It cannot be found at the beginning, unless this period was 
a real one, and unless the Egyptian Vulcan had a real exist- 
ence. But it may be found at the end; for Alexander the 
Macedonian had a real existence, and the zra of Alexander 


* [tis evident that this number is composed of 48,000, and 863. The 
former of these the reader will recognise as the great Phoenix period of 
48,000 years, of which we have already given an account : so that on this 
principle these 48,863 years must have been assumed as equivalent to one 
period of this kind and 863 years of a second. 1f then we knew where the 
48,000 years ended, we should know where the 863 years began; and if 
we knew where the 863 years ended we should know where the 48,000 
years ended too. Now it cannot be considered unreasonable to assume 
that these 863 years ended much about the same time as the 832 eclipses 
supposed to have been observed in the same course of time. It will be 
seen, by and by, that these eclipses ended at the beginning of the astrono- 
mical zra called the ara of Alexander, or cra of Philip, the proper date of 
which was B. C. 324. — The historical epoch of this eera however was one 
year later, B. C. 323—the beginning of the Macedo-Egyptian dynasty of 
the Ptolemies in Egypt. Let us suppose then that the series of eclipses 
terminated at the astronomical epoch ; the 863 years at the historical epoch 
of this same ara, B. C. 3232. On this principle they must be supposed to 
have begun B. C. 1186. Now this is just 8o years earlier than B. C. 1106 
—the date of the Chaldee correction of the primitive calendar, by virtue of 
which it became attached to August 8 ; and, as we have also concluded, the 
date of the Chaldee sphere, laid down in the 1oth degrees of the sphere of 
Mazzaroth, that is at the very end of the tenth, and the very beginning of 
the eleventh. 'l'he Chaldees assumed the recession as one degree in 8o 
years. lt is exceedingly probable that, though B. C. 1106 was the actual 
date of their own sphere, B. C. 1186 was the time when they received the 
sphere from the Egyptians. 'lhe period of 48,863 years was probably not 
imagined by the Chaldzans, but by the Egyptians ; and these might pur- 
posely go back to B. C. 1186, 8o years before B. C. 1106 ; and place there 
the termination of the first great period of 48,000 years, and the beginning 
of the second. 
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was a real historical sera; reckoned back from which, 832 
lunar eclipses, and 373 solar, might be found upon record 
among any of the nations of antiquity, and especially among 
the Egyptians, and yet at no incredible distance from the 
time of Alexander himself. 

Let us only be permitted to assume that, by Alexander the 
Macedonian, Diogenes Laertius means the chronological cra, 
known in his time, and among the Egyptians, by the name 
of the zera of Alexander, or the zera of Philip; the historical 
epoch of which was Thoth 1 Nab. 425 in the equable style, 
Nov.12 B.C. 324 in the Julian*. "This assumption cannot 
reasonably be objected to: and that beimg granted, we are 
in possession of a datum, or punctum stans, from which we 
can reckon back, and put this statement of Diogenes to the 
test of the matter of fact. 

Astronomers frequently observe that in the course of one 
of these ecliptic periods, of 223 synodic lunations, 6585 mean 
solar days, and 7 or 8 hours, 18 Julian years, and 10 or 11 
days, 7 or 8 hours, there will generally be 70 eclipses of both 
kinds, 41 of the sun, and 29 of the moonf: and though this 
is not always the case, as any one may satisfy himself by 
tracimg the series of such periods in Pingré's ecliptic tables, 
there can be no doubt that it 15 frequently so; and it may 
be considered to be generally so. "The first test therefore of 
the probable truth of the statement of Diogenes may be 
taken from this fact. "The number of lunar eclipses assigned 
by him being divided by 29, the quotient is 28, with a re- 
mainder of 20: so that on this principle such would be the 
number of eclipses of that description which there might be 
in 28 Sari, and part of a 29th. We say might be; for the 
actual number might be more or might be /ess. "The number 
of actual lunar eclipses, in a given series of 223 consecutive 
lunations, may be as many as 30, and as few as 26; and may 
be 27, or 28, as well as 29. So that no one could say it was 
impossible, or even improbable, that 832 might be the actual 
number of lunar eclipses in a certain actual number of Sari 
complete. 

In the next place, we observe that there are two eclipses, 


e See the Introduction to the Tables, part i. ch. ii. sect. iv. 
f Tables and Formule, p. 53. 
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marked in Pingré, B. C. 848, one of the sun, the other of the 
moon ; the latter July 9 8.15 4. w. for the meridian of Paris, 
the former July 24 8.30 r. μ. for the same meridian. And if 
we may only assume that this was the year, in which the 
Egyptians having perfected the Sarus, and being now in a 
condition to apply it to every eclipse both solar and lunar 
which was capable of occurring, first set themselves to make 
and record a series of observations of this kind ; then it 15 
capable of proof that beginning with the lunar eclipse of 
July 9 8.15 4. «. B. C. 848 inclusive, down to the lunar 
eclipse of Nov. 1 7.30 4. «. Paris, B. C. 324, exclusive, there 
was just the number of lunar eclipses, specified by Diogenes 
Laertius, viz. 832: spread over 29 San, and including the 
two first eclipses of the 30th. Any one may verify this as- 
sertion for himself by means of the tables of Pingré, in which 
he will find all these eclipses calculated ; unless it should be 
considered a possible contingency that there may be some 
which have escaped his calculations; or some which might 
have happened for the meridian of Paris, but not for that of 
any part of Egypt; or vice versa. We have instituted this 
examination for our own satisfaction ; and have found the 
result to be as we have just stated it: and for the satisfaction 
of our readers also, we will beg leave to exhibit it, in the fol- 
lowing synopsis, Sarus by Sarus. 


CH. 13 


sBn5. 


Synopsis of ecliptic Sari. 
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Succession of lunar eclipses, in the ecliptic Sarus of 223 lunations, 6585 days, 7 or 8 
hours, from the eclipse of July 9 8.15 B.C. 848 inclusive to that of Nov. 1 
7:30 ^. M. B. C. 324 eaclusive, reduced from the tables of. Pingré. 


Sari. 














Sum collected 
































[Bum of lun. E JEra |JEra of : : 

27 o | 848 | 3159 | 9 July, 8ia. 24 July, 82 p. 
28 27 [830 3177 | 20 July, 31 p. 5 August, 4 a. 
3o 55 | 812 | 3195 | 30 July, 102 p. I5 August, 113. ἃ. 
29 85 |. 794. | 3213 1I August, 63 a. 26 August, 72 p. 
28 II4 | 776 | 3231 | .. |2r August, 12 p. 6 September, 31a. 
28 142 758 | 3249 | -- I September, ΟΣ p. | 17 September, 1 13 ἃ. 
28 170 749 | 3267 8 | r2 September, 55a. | 27 September, 73}. 
28 198 VT PNE 26 | 23 September, 13 p. 9 October, 4a. 
29 226 | 704 44 | 3 October, 92 p. 19 October, οἱ p. 
30 255 | 686 62 τῷ October, 6 a. 30 October, 82 p. 
30 285 | 668 80 | 25 October, 22 p. 1o November, 5 a. 
29 215 | 650 98 | 5 November, r1X p. | 21 November, I3 p. 
29 244 632 II6 | 16 November, 8a. 1 December, 10 p. 
28 373 | 614 134 | 27 November, 45 p. | 13 December, 62a. 
28 401 596 I52 | 8 December, 118. 23 December, 23 p. 
28 429 578 170 | 19 December, 10a. 3 January, 11 p. 
29 457 560 188 | 29 December, 62 p. | 14 January, 7a. 
30 486 541 207 | ro January, 3a. 25 January, 3 p. 
30 516 | 523 225 | 20 January, 112a. 4 February, 11 p. 
29 546 505 243 | 31 January, 8 p. 16 February, 7a. 
29 575 487 261 | 11 February, 41a. 26 February, 3 p. 
28 604 | 469 279 | 22 February, oi p. 8 March, ro p. 
28 632 | 45I 297 4 March, 81 p. 20 March, 53 ἃ. 
29 660 | 433 315 | 15 March, 43 ἃ. 3o March, o p. 
30 689 | 4I5 333 | 26 March, o2 p. IO April, 7 p. 
29 719 397 351 | 5 April, 8 p. 21 April, 12a. 
30 748 379 369 τῇ April, 52a. 2 May, 8; a. 
27 778 361 387 | * * 12 May, 31 p. 
26 805 343 405 | CE €. 23 May, 9$ p. 
26 831 328 423 | * * 3 June, 41a. 
28 857 307 441 | * * 14 June, 103a 
27 885  — | 289 459 | E ον 24 June, 83 p. 

912 271 477 | 20 July, 8: ἃ. 5 July, 112 p. 








SEcrION V.—Remarks on the preceding synopsis. 


It is evident from this synopsis that if the Egyptians fixed 
on these two eclipses of July 9 and July 24, B. C. 848, as the 
epochs of the entire succession of eclipses of each kind ; they 
fixed on consecutive eclipses, one only fifteen days before or 
after the other. "There were none else in B. C. 848, which 
stood in any such relation to one another. It would be a 
necessary consequence of this choice, and of the laws of the 
Sarus, that the principal or leading eclipses of each series 
would preserve the same relation to each other, for a long 
time after, if not perpetually ; and would recur at the begin- 
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ning of each Sarus, one fifteen days before and after the 
other, as they had occurred at first. 'The synopsis shews that 
this was actually the case for 27 cycles of the Sarus com- 
plete **. 


* 'The question may perhaps be asked why the Egyptians fixed on this 
particular year, B. C. 848, and on these two eclipses in that year, as the 
head of the series in question? We can return only a conjectural answer 
to that question; yet one not destitute of probability. 

The discovery of the Sarus among the Egyptians was probably the work 
of the 125 or 126 years which preceded this epoch of B. C. 848. In 126 
years there are 7 periods of 18 years: so that a course and succession of 
Sari which might have begun to be observed and traced in B.C. 974 
would necessarily lead up to B. C. 848. 

Now it appears from the tables of Pingré that there was a lunar eclipse 
April 25 8.15 4. «. B. C. 974 ; and had there been a solar eclipse the same 
year, bearing the same relation to this as that of July 24 B. C. 848 to the 
lunar one of July 9, it must have been found in May, and on May το. No 
such eclipse indeed appears in the tables in B. C. 974. 

At the end of one Sarus however from this date, that is B. C. 956, we 
find both a lunar eclipse, May 5 3 P. Μ., and a solar one, May 21 0-30 A.«., 
which bore exactly the same relation to each other as the lunar one of 
July 9 B. C. 848 to the solar one of July 24 the same year. 

From this time forward these two eclipses may be traced through suc- 
cessive Sari, down to B. C. 848, as follows : 


i B. C. 956 » *May 5 3.0 P.M. 
Q9 May 21 0.30 A. M. 
i B. C. 938 ) *May 16 9.45 P. M. 
Q9 *June τ 4-45 A. M. 
ii B. C. 920 y *May 27 4.45 A. M. 
Q9 *June τι 3.0 P.M. 
iv B. C. 902 » June 7 II.30 A. M. 
(Q9 June 22 IO.I5 P. M. 
v B. C. 884 » *June 17 6.15 P. M. 
(Q9 *July 3 5.30 A. M. 
vi B. C- 866 p *June 29 I.I5 A. M. 
Q9 *July 14 I.O P.M. 
vii B. C. 848 July 9 8.15 A. M. 
Θ July 24 8.30 P. M. 


This series would thus be connected with that of our list; which, on 
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In the course of time however a given ecliptic lunation is 
liable to get beyond the ecliptic limits; in which case, it must 
disappear from its place in the regular order of the Sarus: 
though, even under such circumstances, some other lunation 
becomes ecliptie, which was not so before. "This case hap- 
pened in the above synopsis first at the ingress of the xxviuth 
Sarus, B.C. 361; when the lunar eclipse which had kept 
company with the solar until then, at the distance of half a 
lunation, recurring at the beginning of every Sarus, is ob- 


this principle, would only take up and continue it. Among the above 
eclipses, those marked with the asterisk, it is to be presumed, would be 
visible even in Egypt. [{ 15 therefore an exceedingly probable conjecture 
that the Sarus was discovered and perfected in the course of these 126 
years, from B. C. 974 to B. C. 848: and that too, by following and tracing 
the succession of eclipses of both kinds, through the ecliptic period, either 
from B. C. 974 or from B. C. 956 to B. C. 848. In this case, the investi- 
gation would naturally begin with the two eclipses, one of the moon in 
April, the other of the sun in May ; which being regularly followed would 
lead up at last to the first two on our list, B. C. 848, the principal eclipses 
of the whole succession of Sari from that time forward. It should be re- 
membered that B. C. 974 was only one year earlier than the date of the Apis 
cycle B. C. 973. The ecliptic conjunction of May 1o, B. C. 974, the fellow 
eclipse to that of April 25, the same year, (required by the law of the 
Sarus at least,) must have been the first conjunction of the first Apis cycle 
itself, the next year; the true date of which, as we shall see hereafter, was 
April 29 B. C. 973. It was natural for the Egyptians to fix the head of 
their Sari to the same time of the year as that of their Apis cycle. And 
had they discovered it, or at least reduced it to the necessary degree of 
perfection, before B. C. 973, when they instituted their Apis cycle, probably 
their series of ecliptic observations would have been found bearing date 
B. C. 974 instead of B. C. 848; and probably from the month of April, 
instead of the month of July. As it is, it may be said to have done so 
virtually. The series of observations which began de facto in July 
B. C. 848 must have begun virtually in April B. C. 974. The first Sarus of 
that series was the eighth of the other. "The only difference is that during 
these first seven Sari of a common series the Egyptians were employed in 
enucleating the principle of the cycle, and preparing it for its proper appli- 
cation: with the commencement of the eighth, having now succeeded in 
reducing it to certainty, they began to apply it. "The beginning of this 
process coincided with the second Apis period of 125 years; and that 
would be an additional reason for treating that period as a memorable one. 
'The first ecliptic conjunction however was necessarily the fifth synodic 
conjunction of that second period, not the first; the new moon of Tybi : the 
calendar date of which indeed would be July 27 at r8h., but the true 
July 24. 
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served to disappear; though the solar eclipse continues to 
reappear at the head of successive Saruses still. 

This could have made no difference to the continued 
observation of eclipses of both kinds, down to the 30th 
Sarus at least; which enters in the above list with the 
solar eclipse of June 3 4.15 4.w. at Paris, Nab. 423 B. C. 325; 
the last year of the period specified by Diogenes Laertius ; 
the year before the zra of Alexander or zra of Philip, 
Nab.425 B. C. 324. "There was no lunar eclipse this year at 
all: and only one the next year, B. C. 324, (May 8 7.30 r.w. 
at Paris,) before that of Nov. 1 7.30 4. μ. at Paris, only 11 
days prior to the ingress of the cra of Philip itself, Nov. 12 
—'Thoth. 1. Nab. 425. 

The sum total of lunar eclipses, in the first 29 of these 
Sari as the synopsis shews, was 831 exactly: and including 
the first lunar eclipse of the 30th, May 8 7.30 ». μ. at Paris, 
B.C. 324, it was exactly 832; and the whole succession of 
such eclipses having set out at first from July 9 B. C. 848, 
May 8 might naturally be considered the last, B.C. 324, 
referred to such a term as that: without passing to the 
eclipse of Nov. 1 the same year also. And this we think must 
be allowed to be a very critical coincidence, and a striking 
confirmation of the statement of Diogenes Laertius. 

Whether the observation of these eclipses in the same way 
was continued by the Egyptians beyond the first year of the 
sra of Alexander or of Philip, B. C. 324, we cannot say. We 
have continued the series of Sari in our synopsis down to the 
xxxiiid, B. C. 271, in order to shew the effect which then took 
place; viz. the completion of the cycle of Sari, after making 
the entire circle of the Julian year; and its coming round to 
the point from which it set out, B. C. 848, with two conse- 
cutive eclipses also, one of the moon, the other of the sun; 
though not the same as at first ; the former, in this state of 
reunion, being fifteen days later than the latter, whereas B.C. 
848 it had been fifteen days earlier. 


h. m. 


B. C. 848 we had the first lunar ias of Sarusi... July 9, 8 15 A.M. 
'The first solar Y. :3 : » .. July 24, 8 30 P. M. 


B. C. 271 we have the first lunar ecl. of Sarus xxxiii. July 20, 8 30 Α.Μ. 
The first solar s^ -Σ T - .. July 5, 11 45 P.M. 
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So that on this principle, the same lunar eclipse would 
appear to have returned almost to the same period of the 
noctidiurnal cycle, for a given meridian, that of Paris, in 577 
years, -- 11 days, and the same solar in 577 years, —19 days. 

We have not considered it necessary to reduce these lunar 
eclipses from the meridian of Paris to that of Heliopolis or 
of Memphis : for that was not necessary, for the sake of the 
review which we were about to institute. Neither have we 
taken the number of solar eclipses, within the same interval 
of time as these lunar, into the account: much less at- 
tempted to determine which of them would be visible for a 
given meridian, like that of Hehlopolis or Memphis. It is 
desirable however that this should be done by some compe- 
tent person ; since, if the statement of Diogenes has turned 
out to be correct with regard to the number of lunar eclipses, 
supposed to have been observed in this course of time, it is 
to be presumed that it will be found on examination equally 
correct with regard to the number of solar. It must be 
evident however even in this case, from the proportion of the 
latter to the former, that though every lunar eclipse which 
could possibly have happened within the interval of time in 
question might be, or rather must have been, taken into £Aat 
account; none but visible solar ES in all probabihty, 
could have entered into /his. 

It must be admitted that the coincidence which has just 
been pointed out between the actual number of lunar eclipses 
from July 9 B. C. 848 to May 8 B. C. 324, and the number 
specified by Diogenes Laertius, as observed by the Egyptians 
from a certain time down to the zra of Alexander or of 
Philip, is surprisingly close. Whether it could be purely 
fortuitous and accidental, we leave others to judge. But if 
it cannot be reasonably explained on that principle, then 
the use which we make of the fact of such a coincidence is 
this: 'l'hat this complete and entire agreement between the 
number of eclipses supposed to have been observed during 
the interval in question, and the number which could possibly 
have been observed, (that is, have actually happened,) never 
could have been produced, if the Egyptians had been left to 
observation only, and to the evidence of their senses; and if 
they had not been in possession of the means of knowing 
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what lunar eclipses would happen, and when, whether they 
were capable of being observed or not. For many of these 
eclipses happened in the day-time, and after the moon must 
have been set ; and though they would be visible in the lower 
hemisphere, they would not be so in the upper. "The prin- 
cipal lunar eclipse of all, that of July 9, 8h. 15m. a. μ. B. C. 
848, must have been of that description; the true time of 
which at Heliopolis would be July 9, 10h. 10m. 4. v. We 
should not be justified in inferring from this fact, that such 
eclipses would not be known to the Egyptians; or if known, 
would not be taken into their account. "This last supposi- 
tion indeed is confuted by the actual matter of fact: for had 
all such eclipses as these been actually left out of the account, 
then the actual number of recorded eclipses, 832, never could 
have agreed so exactly to the truth. But we are justified in 
inferrmg from it that, as such eclipses could not become 
known at the time by the sensible observation of the pheno- 
mena themselves, they must have become known in some 
other way; and therefore through the Sarus; which would 
indicate both the fact and the time of these invisible eclipses, 
as much as those of the visible. We conclude then that 
before the Egyptians began to keep an account of these 
observations, in the manner implied by Diogenes, they must 
have discovered the Sarus, and must have perfected it too. 

It will no doubt however be objected to the preceding 
account that, if the Egyptians were really in possession of 
lunar eclipses which went back to B. C. 848, 127 years 
earlier than any thing of the kind recorded at Babylon; 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy must have known of them, and 
might be expected to have appealed to them. — With regard 
to Hipparchus, whether he did not know of such Egyptian 
observations, and whether he did not actually make use of 
them for his own purposes, no one could undertake to say 
with confidence, who had not read his own works, and was. 
not acquainted with every thing contained in them. It is 
the opinion of Cassini at least that Hipparchus must have 
been aware of older lunar observations than those which he 
could have learnt from the DBabylonians merely. With 
regard to Ptolemy, his silence concerning any such ancient 
observations of the Egyptians is simply neutral. If he no- 
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where in so many words affirms their existence, he certainly 
nowhere denies it. And he may be said virtually to imply 
it, in such allusions as those which we produced above to the 
authors of the ecliptic Sarus, and to the steps by which they 
found it out. Τύ is precarious to assume that an author 
of antiquity was ignorant of any thing, relating even to his 
proper subject, which he does not expressly mention. tis 
certain that Diogenes Laertius affirms the existence of these 
Egyptian observations: and therefore that, whether Hippar- 
chus or Ptolemy was aware of them or not, he might have 
known of them ; they must have been older than As time 
at least*. 


* 'The silence of Hipparchus and Ptolemy with respect to any observa- 
tions of the Egyptians, known to or used by them, is more than counter- 
balanced by the positive testimony of others of the ancients, who attri- 
bute to them observations, both lunar and sidereal, of very great antiquity; 
and from their personal knowledge of the fact. Some of these we here 
subjoin. 

i. Aristotle, De Coelo ii. 12: Opp. i. 292. 3: Δῆλον δὲ τοῦτο περὶ ἐνίων 
καὶ τῇ ὄψει γέγονεν. τὴν γὰρ σελήνην ἑωράκαμεν διχότομον μὲν οὖσαν ὑπελ- 
θοῦσαν δὲ τὸν ἀστέρα τὸν ΓΑρεος, καὶ ἀποκρυφθέντα μὲν κατὰ τὸ μέλαν αὐτῆς 
ἐξελθόντα δὲ κατὰ τὸ φανὸν καὶ λαμπρόν. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ περὶ τοὺς ἄλλους 
ἀστέρας λέγουσιν οἱ πάλαι τετηρηκότες ἐκ πλείστων ἐτῶν Αἰγύπτιοι καὶ Βα- 
βυλώνιοι, παρ᾽ ὧν πολλὰς πίστεις ἔχομεν περὶ ἑκάστου τῶν ἄστρων --- Sim- 
plicius, 497. 19. « : on De Colo, ii. 12: ᾿Αλλὰ τοῦτο μὲν (the preceding 
occultation) αὐτὸς ἐθεάσατο" kai περὶ τοὺς ἄλλους δὲ ἀστέρας τὸ αὐτὸ συμ- 
βὰν τοὺς (lege τῶν) ἀνωτέρων ἐτήρησαν Αἰγύπτιοί τε καὶ Βαβυλώνιοι, ὡς 
πολλὰς αὐτῶν περὶ ἑκάστου τῶν ἄστρων τηρήσεις παραδεδόσθαι--- Idem, 
475. 18. b. (on De Colo, i. 14. 270. 5. 14.): Ἤκουσα ἐγὼ τοὺς μὲν Αἰγυ- 
πτίους ἀστρῴας τηρήσεις οὐκ ἐλαττόνων ἑξήκοντα τριῶν μυριάδων ἐτῶν dva- 
γράπτους ἐσχηκέναι, Βαβυλωνίους δὲ ἑκατὸν καὶ τεσσαράκοντα καὶ τεσσάρων 
μυριάδων. 

ἢ. Cicero, De Natura Deorum, ii. 61, 153: Ab hominum genere fini- 
tus est dies mensis annus: defectiones solis et lunae cognitee, preedictze- 
que in omne posterum tempus quse quante quando future sint— Dio- 
dorus Sic. i. 5o. (cf.81:) De Thebanis (/Egyptiis): Περὶ δὲ τῶν ἐκλεί- 
Veov ἡλίου re kai σελήνης ἀκριβῶς ἐπεσκέφθαι δοκοῦσι. καὶ προρρήσεις 
περὶ τούτων ποιοῦνται, πάντα τὰ κατὰ μέρος γινόμενα προλέγοντες ἀδια- 
πτώτως. 

iii. Cleomedes, De Sublimibus, ii. vi. 147. 12: ᾿Αλλὰ πρῶτον μὲν ἀπαν- 
τητέον λέγοντας (he is combating the idea of the possibility of a lunar 
eclipse while the sun was still visible in the opposite horizon) ὅτι πέπλα- 
σται ὃ λόγος... .. πολλῶν γὰρ ἐκλείψεων σεληνιακῶν γεγενημένων καὶ τελείων 
καὶ ἀπὸ μέρους καὶ ἀναγεγραμμένων πασῶν, οὐδεὶς τοιαύτην ἔκλειψιν μέχρι γε 
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In answer however to this seemingly specious objection, 
taken from the silence of Ptolemy, and possibly even of Hip- 
parchus, (though this last must always be a doubtful point,) 
relative to these lunar observations of the Egyptians; we 
have it in our power, as we believe, to shew that they were 
known to Eudoxus; and not only known to him, but used 
by him for a particular purpose of his own. [ this can be 
made out, there is an end to the objection from the silence 
of Ptolemy, and even of Hipparchus. ΤῸ the proof of this 
fact then, in the hope of the Divine blessing on our endea- 
vours, we will proceed. 


SgcrioN VI.—0On the ecliptic περίοδος of Eudoxus, and on its 
derivation from the Egyptian, exhibited above. 


There is a remarkable passage in Plutarch's treatise De 
Facie in Orbe Lune?; which we must begin with pro- 
ducing. 

Εἴπερ o)v 7) σελήνη πυρὸς εἴληχε βληχροῦ kai ἀδρανοῦς ἄστρον 
οὖσα θολερώτερον, ὥσπερ αὐτοὶ λέγουσιν, οὐθὲν ὧν πάσχουσα 


τοῦ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς βίου ἱστορεῖται ἀναγεγραφὼς οὐ Χαλδαῖος οὐκ Αἰγύπτιος, 
K , T. À. 

iv. Seneca, Natur. Qusst. vii. 11. i: Opp. v.: $ 1. Eudoxus primus 
ab /Egypto hos motus (the five planets) in Grzeciam transtulit. hic tamen 
de cometis nihil dicit. ex quo apparet ne apud /Egyptios quidem (so that 
he brought the rest of his observations from Egypt also) quibus major cceli 
cura fuit hanc partem elaboratam—$ 2: Conon postea diligens et ipse 
inquisitor defectiones quidem solis servatas ab /7Egyptiis collegit, (N. B. 
Eudoxus had already brought those of the moon,) nullam autem mentio- 
nem fecit cometarum. 

v. [Ὁ is plainly implied by Strabo, (xvii.i.) as we shall see hereafter, 
that an earlier generation of Greek astronomers brought into Greece 
the Egyptian observations, translated by themselves from the Egyptian 
into Greek; and so made them accessible to their countrymen : and by 
this earlier race of astronomers the context shews that he meant Eudoxus, 
Plato, and their contemporaries. 

According to Eudemus, (author of an history of astronomy, of which 
one or two fragments remain,) Thales of Miletus predicted eclipses. (See 
Diogenes Laertius, Vita, lib.i. cap. i. sect. ii. 23. Cf. Fabricius, Bibli- 
otheca Greca, lib. iii. cap. ii. p. 277.) He does not say one eclipse, the - 
memorable eclipse of 'T'hales; but eclipses generally. 'lThis may lead us to 
suspect that "Thales had acquired a knowledge of the Sarus; in which case 
it was most probably in Egypt, which country it is known that he visited. 


£ Cap. xx. 
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φαίνεται νῦν, ἀλλὰ rà ἐναντία πάντα πάσχειν αὐτὴν προσῆκόν 
ἐστιν φαίνεσθαι μὲν ὅτε κρύπτεται, κρύπτεσθαι δὲ ὁπηνίκα φαί- 
νεται" τουτέστι κρύπτεσθαι μὲν τὸν ἄλλον χρόνον ὑπὸ τοῦ περιέ- 
xovros αἰθέρος ἀμαυρουμένην, ἐκλάμπειν δὲ καὶ γίνεσθαι κατα- 
φανῆ δι’ ἐξ μηνῶν, καὶ πάλιν διὰ πέντε τῇ σκιᾷ τῆς γῆς ὑποδυο- 
μένην" αἱ γὰρ πέντε καὶ ἑξήκοντα καὶ τετρακόσιαι περίοδοι τῶν 
ἐκλειπτικῶν πανσελήνων τὰς τέσσαρας καὶ τετρακοσίας (ἐκλεί- 
Weis) ἑξαμήνους ἔχουσι, τὰς δ᾽ ἄλλας πενταμήνους. ἔδει τοίνυν 
διὰ τοσούτων χρόνων φαίνεσθαι τὴν σελήνην ἐν τῇ σκιῇ λαμπρυ- 
νομένην" ἡ δὲ (*supple ἐν τῇ σκιᾷ) μὲν ἐκλείπει καὶ ἀπόλλυσι τὸ 
φῶς, ἀναλαμβάνει δ᾽ αὖθις ὅταν ἐκφυγῇ τὴν σκιὰν, καὶ φαίνεται 
γε πολλάκις ἡμέρας, ὡς πάντα μᾶλλον ἢ πυρινὸν οὖσα σῶμα καὶ 
ἀστεροειδές. Add to this the following also Β: Οὐ γὰρ ἐξ μῆνας 
ἀλλὰ παρ᾽ ἕξ μῆνας (every six months, at the distance of six 
months) ὁρῶμεν αὐτὴν ὑπὸ τῆς γῆς ὥσπερ ὑπὸ τῆς μητρὸς τῇ σκιᾷ 
λαμβανομένην" ὀλιγάκις δὲ τοῦτο διὰ πέντε μηνῶν παθοῦσαν. 

We are not concerned with the reasoning of Plutarch in 
this passage, or with the point which he is endeavouring to 
establish ; viz. that the moon does not, like the stars or the 
sun, shine by means of any light of its own: though every 
physieal astronomer will admit that such a proposition was 
always true. We desire to direct the attention of the reader 
to the allusion to the 465 periods, as they are termed, of the 
ecliptic full moons, that is, returns of the ecliptic lunations ; 
which also occurs in this passage. No such ecliptie period 
as one of 465 months, so far as we are aware, is known to 
astronomers ; and yet such a period, it is evident, is referred 
to and recognised here: and as something well known too. 
'The use of the article in the introduction to the allusion, αἱ 
yàp πέντε kal ἑξήκοντα καὶ τετρακόσιαι περίοδοι τῶν ἐκλειπτικῶν 
πανσελήνων---τητιδῦ imply that. For why, αἱ γὰρ πέντε κ',τ.λ. 
and not simply πέντε γὰρ καὶ K, τ. A. unless some particular 
465 cycles of that kind were meant? Why too, in the second 
of the above quotations, does he end with saying, ὀλιγάκις δὲ 
τοῦτο διὰ πέντε μηνῶν (ὁρῶμεν αὐτὴν) παθοῦσαν, and not πάσχου- 
cav? if he was not referring not to what was ordinarily seen 
to be happening, but to what λας been seen to have actually 
happened; and therefore in the actual scheme and delinea- 
tion of a cycle of such a kind, in which all those phenomena, 


b Cap. xxvii. 
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and the circumstances under which they happened, had been 
represented and exhibited. 

The true explanation of this allusion involves a very cu- 
rious and interesting discovery; a discovery which never 
could have been made without a concurrence of remarkable 
circumstances ; 1.6. without the assistance of that ecliptic cycle 
of the ancient Egyptians, which we have just been consider- 
img, without that testimony of Diogenes Laertius, which 
induced us to seek for it in the actual cycle of eclipses 
during the period in question ; without the tables of Pingré, 
in which the course and succession of echpses of both kinds, 
for a thousand years before the Christian zra, has been more 
or less accurately calculated ; nor lastly, without this passage 
of Plutarch, which connects another cycle of the same kind 
among the Greeks with this cycle of the Egyptians. A super- 
ficial and unreflecting observation would look upon this con- ἡ 
currence of circumstances as fortuitous and accidental. We 
regard it as providential. We consider these different and 
concurrent circumstances only the mysterious links which in 
the hands of a superintending Providence bind together and 
make one of the great chain of truth. 

The celebrated astronomer of antiquity, Eudoxus, it is 
agreed, was a contemporary of Socrates and Plato. Some 
accounts represent him as a disciple of Socrates'; others as 
a scholar of Plato's. It is agreed however that, after the 
death of Socrates, both he and Plato, or he himself in par- 
ticular, visited Egypt: and into the date of that visit we 
shall inquire by and by. In making this visit to Egypt, 
Eudoxus had a certain object in view: viz. to collect the 
necessary data on which to found his correction of the octa- 
éteric cycle; a correction which it is known that he pub- 
lished, after his return from Egypt, and some time before 
his death. And it is sufficient to explain that object, to state 
that the first period of the original octaéteric correction, 
which had superseded the primitive solar calendar among the 
Greeks in the shape of the third type of the Hellenic lunar 
calendar, (of which we have already given some account?) 
in his time was fast approaching to its termination. t is 
evident that nothing would be better calculated to answer 


r Diss vii. ch. iii. sect. v. vol.i. 570: ch. iv. sect. iii. Ib. 592: ch. v. sect. iii. 
Ib. 603. 
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his purpose, and to furnish him with the data in question, 
than an exact series of lunar eclipses: and he appears to 
have gone to Egypt, not only for other reasons but in par- 
ticular for this; and in the hope of finding what he was in 
search of there. 

Some of the ancients (as Strabo im particular) have spoken 
of his residence in Egypt as if it lasted 13 years; others, 
with more probability, as if only 15 or 16 months. "They speak 
too of the habitual shyness and reserve of the priests in Egypt 
towards the strangers who came among them in the hope 
of obtaining access to their secrets; and especially towards 
the Greeks: but it is also agreed that Eudoxus stayed long 
enough among them to conciliate their good-will, and to in- 
duce them in some degree to gratify his eager and impor- 
tunate search after knowledge, by communicating to him 
some part at least of their own discoveries. "lhere can be 
little doubt that he brought back to Greece with him a per- 
fect knowledge of the mean Julian year, and of the cycle of 
leap-year: and though the Egyptians did not explain to him, 
nor probably to any stranger who ever came among them 
from any quarter, the true theory of their Phoenix periods ; 
yet they communicated to him, as we shall see by and by, 
the first revision of their sphere, of the epoch of the second 
period of that kind : and in particular, (and this is the point 
with which we are chiefly concerned at present,) they gave 
him access to their records of lunar observations, including 
the ecliptie cycle above described, and allowed him to make 
what use he pleased of them. 

The year in which he paid this visit to Egypt, we believe 
to have been either B. C. 399, after the death of Socrates, or 
early the next year, B. C. 398: the year in which he left it, 
to have been B. C. 397, but not less than 15 or 16 months 
afterwards. In the cycle of Sari, which we have described, 
this year, B.C. 397, was the date of the xxvith, which entered 
with the lunar eclipse of April 5 at 8 r. μ. (Paris), that very 
year. Having therefore received permission of the priests of 
Heliopolis to inspect this cycle, and to extract any portion of 
it which he pleased, he went back to the xth Sarus ; the date 
of which, as our synopsis shews, was B. C. 686: and having 
found an ecliptic full moon that year, on April 22, 1.45 4. M. 
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(Paris), he made it the base, or point of departure, of a cycle 
of 16 Sari, from the xth in this Egyptian scheme to the 
xxvith, B. C. 686 to B. C. 397, through which to follow and 
trace perpetually this particular ecliptic full moon, from 
April 22, 1.45 4. x. B. C. 686, where the cycle began, at the 
ingress of the first of these Sari, to April 5 at 8 ». μ. B. C. 
397, the ingress of the seventeenth, where the cycle ended 
by coming round to the point from which it had set out. 

But in order to render what we are saying intelligible, we 
must draw out and exhibit the same kind of scheme of this 
ecliptic cycle of Eudoxus, as we have already done of the 
Egyptian: combining with this too so much of the Egyptian 
as runs parallel to it from beginning to end. 
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SEcTIoN VII.—Observations on the preceding cycle. 


i. The first remark to be made on these two schemes is 
that the second (Eudoxus?) is to be considered a distinct and 
independent cycle of its own, though originally derived from 
the Egyptian ; which we combine with it in the same repre- 
sentation. 

i. This cycle of Eudoxus begins, strictly speaking, in the 
ninth Sarus of the Egyptian cycle; and its base, or point of 
departure, the ecliptic full moon of April 22, B. C. 686, was 
one of the eclipses of that Sarus, not of the tenth. 

ii. The cycle of Eudoxus notwithstanding, at the epoch of 
its vith Sarus, falls in with the Egyptian at that of its xvth. 
And the same ecliptic full moon, Dec. 8, 1.15 4. μ. B. C. 596 
is the first in both. 

iv. The sum total of ecliptic full moons iu the cycle of 
Eudoxus, from April 22 B. C. 686, the first of his first Sarus, 
to Dec. 8 B. C. 596, the first of his sixth, where his cycle falls 
in with the Egyptian, is 147 exactly: that im the Egyptian, 
between the corresponding points of time, is 146 ; 1. e. just 
one less. "This was simply the consequence of beginning the 
former cycle with the full moon of April, B. C. 686, April 22, 
instead of the full moon of October, the same year, Oct. 15 : 
but the effect which would follow from it at last would ne- 
cessarily be this; that in the xvi Sari, which made up the 
cycle of Eudoxus, from B. C. 686 to B. C. 397, the number 
of ecliptic full moons in all would be 465 ; in the correspond- 
ing portion of the Egyptian, consisting of xvi Sari too, the 
number would be only 464. 

v. The reader will not fail to remember here that Plu- 
tarch's period of ecliptic full moons was one of 465, not of 
464: and consequently that, if it was taken from one of these 
cycles, it must have been taken from the cycle of Eudoxus, 
not from the Egyptian. And every one must admit that this 
would be a striking coincidence; and well calculated to con- 
nect this allusion in Plutarch with this cycle of Eudoxus at 
once. 

vi. Plutarch proceeded to observe that, in this cycle of 465 
ecliptie full moons, there were 404 which he called ἑξάμηνα, 
the rest (which on this supposition must have been 61 in 
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number) being πεντάμηνα : i. e. 404 six months asunder, and 
61 five months asunder. We could not put this statement 
to the test of the matter of fact, without examining the 
eclipses in Pingré through each of these Sari in succession, 
from B. C. 686 to B. C. 397 ; in order to ascertain which of 
them in each Sarus actually stood at the distance of six 
months asunder from one another, and which did not. Τί is 
proper however to observe that by five months, in contradis- 
tinction to six, the necessity of the case requires Plutarch 
to be supposed to mean sometimes one year - five months 
asunder, and sometimes six months-rfive months asunder; 
for it will be found by any one, who shall institute this ex- 
amination of the actual eclipses, recorded in Pingré, between 
the extreme dates im question, that all which were not ex- 
actly six months asunder were in reahty either 17 months 
(212-5) or 11 months (—6-4-5) asunder. Having insti- 
tuted this examination for our own satisfaction, we shall 
proceed to lay it before our readers for theirs: premising 
that we set down in the synopsis subjoined only such eclipses 
as were 17 months or 11 months asunder, in each Sarus: 
all the rest in each Sarus, it will be understood, were six 
months asunder. 


Synopsis of ecliptic full moons, five months asunder, in the ecliptic 
cycle of xvi Sari, B. C. 686 to B. C. 697. 



































Sarus B.C. Months. Sarus. B.C. Months, 
i |684 September 23 5 | ii | 659 November 15 " 
682 February.. 7 | 65; March ....31 1 
| 
ὅδ July...... II | 655 September..3 | , 
Gon" June...... 2 cx | 653 January ..18 | 1 
ὁ November.. 3 17 | | Gsr' Jünel..... 22 
675 March ....21 | ano Mays. oov iar 
673 August....23 ^ | ii | 648 October ..15 
671 January .. 7 Ὧν} | 646 March.... 1| ?7 
669 June...... II l 644 August.... 2 " 
668 May...... 318 e Ϊ | 643 December 18 | "7 
ü | 666 October .. 4 | SUN 64:1. November 25 
| 664 February .. 17 | | 639! April: 515. n 
| 
| 6603' July...... 23 | 637 September 13 * 
[661 June...... paso et | 635 January ..29| '' 
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B. C. Months. Sarus. B.C. Months. 
633 July...... ΣΉ ΓΕ vii 508 July...... Lage 
632 May...... 23 | 56; November 18 7 
is - 
630 October ..26 E 565 October .. 27 | 17 
628 March .... 11 7 563 March....13- 
626  August....13 J 561 August....14 | 17 
625 December 28 7 560 December 29 
623 December.. 6 vül| 557 düne;.. 2 
17 II 
oar. Apri τος τις 22 580 Ἄρη 23 
619. September 25 , 554 September 26 
61; February.. 9 7 552 February.. 9 " 
615  July...... Í4t]- τ πρὸ. ulycz s. I5 pid 
614 {ππ6: ---ς-- 4 540 November 28 7 
| 612. November.. 5 5 547 November.. 7 ᾿ 
610 March ....22| 7 845 .Mareh 4-795 
608 August....24 543 August....26 17 
606 January .. 8| !7 541 January ..10 
605 December..17 à ix! 529 dJunp 40s 13 
605 May...... 3 7 nas May i cs Fi noc 
οι October .. 5 536  October.... 6 
17 17 
599 February .. 19 534 February..21 
| ΤῸ duly oet 24| | 852 ϑυϊγ τ... 2 26 
596 December.. 8 D 531 December 1o εἰ 
594 November 17 : 508 May. - "Ὁ i$ Ds 
502. ἌΡΡΕΝ ΤῊ" 2 7 527. Ap er 4 
590 September 4 525 September.. 5 
588 January ..19 1 523 January .. 20 κι 
Ὥθο, June» -τν- 24 4 x |ger Ὑπ͵η0.0. Ὁ 24 
585  November.. 7 7 $20 Μαγ εις 15 ᾿ς 
583 October ..16 17 518 .. Octeber ..;. 17 
user March... 3 516 March .... 3 1 
579 August... 4 17 514  August.... 6 
58 December r9 513 December 20 εἶ 
576 November 27 510 MI die 28 
574 , April τις s. I3 | τ 509 Apnl..... I4 τ 
572 September 14 507 September τό : 
570 January ..30 τὸ 505 January ..31 7 
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Sarus B.C. Months.  Sarus B.C. Months, 
ἘΠῚ ΠΟ July..,... 5 | xiv| 440 August.... 6 
502 November 19 x | | 448 December 21 τὰ 
500 October .. 28 : | 445 May...... 26 
498 March ....14 D 444  October.... 9 ai 
496 August....16 1 442 September 18 
494 January.... I | | 440 February .. 2 H 
492 June Le. rl | 438 July--- "s ghe 
Nor "Apnl .....29 42] November 20 7 
489 September 27 Ἔ | 4325 October .. 50 1 
487 February .. 11 9 | 433. March .... 15 7 
€——MÀ Á— MÀ | 
xü |485 July...... 18 | xv | 431 August....17 τ 
484 November 30 | τ l | 429. January 2 ; 
482 November.. 8 | | | 427. June...... 6 ex 
480 March ....25 | '/ | | 426 October ..21 : 
418 August....27 | | | 424 September 28 τὰ 
416 January ..11 | rid ἐξ DEUS 
| ! 
424 dune. ...... 15 | 420 July...... LE a 
473 May...... 6] τ 419 December.. 1 7 
471 October.... 8 ἘΞ [416 May...... δ᾽ χὰ 
469 February ..22 | 17 415 March 26 
Y Xvi| 413 August....27 
xi|464 July...... 26 J A 17 
466 December r1 " deci PME 
409 June...... 16 
p ueeum 18 17 408 October ..31i x 
4 pul... 5 
d 405 Ἀργεῖος 4 
E emm 
402. ΠΗΪ 2. u- 29 
e "iie dii : ej 17 401 December..1ir | ἢ 
SiMay uy 6 
453 October ..19 | , | - sd ; II 
aur UMureh .... 4 1 xvi 397" Apri... 5 





It appears from this synopsis, that the sum total of pairs 
of full moons, which answered to this description in this suc- 
cession of 16 Sari, exclusive of that of May 16 B. C. 398 and 
April 5 B. C. 397, (which must be left out of the account, be- 
cause it comprehends the first ecliptic lunation of the xviith 
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Sarus, i. e. the first of ἃ second cycle of 16 Sari, as much as 
the last of the first,) was 79 exactly: and that 15 of these were 
11 months asunder; leaving 64 which were 17 months asun- 
der. And these last are what Plutarch means by his refer- 
ence to the πεντάμηνα πανσέληνα in particular; those which 
were in reality 17 months, one year and five months, asun- 
der, not those which were eleven months, only half a year 
and five months asunder. Sixty-four then being subtracted 
from 465 it leaves 401, as the number of ἑξάμηνα πανσέληνα, 
also supposed by him. And though this is represented in 
his text as it stands at present by 404, yet 404 may evidently 
be a corruption of 401; produced by the confusion of the 
Greek numeral for unity with that for four: τὰς A καὶ re- 
rpakocías, instead of τὰς A καὶ τετρακοσίας : a confusion which 
might very easily be made. 


SrcrioN VIII.—Of the visit of Eudovus to Egypt: and of 
the ὀκταετηρὶς and the περίοδος ascribed to him. 


There cannot be any doubt, as we have already observed, 
that Eudoxus visited Egypt. Nor can there be any that he 
was the author of an ókraergpís; of a lunar cycle or a lunar 
correction of some kind, at least, which went by that name : 
though this is not the proper time nor place for entering upon 
the consideration of that cycle; nor even of all the particu- 
lars connected with the chronology of the visit of Eudoxus 
himself to Egypt. 

We think it right however to mention, as a critical coin- 
cidence on this question, that according to Diogenes Laertius 
he took with him letters of introduction or recommendation 
from Agesilaüs king of Sparta to the reigning king of Egypt; 
whom Diogenes indeed calls Nectanabisk, but who, accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus!, must have been more truly called 
Psammitichus. "The date of the accession of Agesilaüs is an 
uncertain point; but Mr. Clinton" does not make it later 
than B. C. 398 : so that if Eudoxus did not goto Egypt until 
after the death of Socrates, (the true time of which was the 
middle of the month of June B. C. 399,) it is manifest that 

k viii. cap. viii. Eudoxus, ii. 8 87. B. C. 400—390. 
Cf. Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, vii. m Fasti Hellenici, App. ch. 3. Pro- 


Also Diodorus Sic. i. 96, 98. clidae, 20. Plutarch would make his 
| xiv. 35. Olymp. xev. 1. Laches, accession a year or two earlier. 
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he might take with him letters from Agesilaüs even after he 
had come to the throne at Sparta: and yet it must be 
allowed that the coincidence, under such circumstances, 
would be very close and critical. According to Diogenes", he 
remained one year and four months in Egypt: and if we 
may suppose him to have been still there, April 5 B. C. 397, 
when the above cycle of Sari expired, and for a month or 
two longer also, it is manifest that he must have arrived in 
the spring of B. C. 398: at which time Agesilaüs was un- 
doubtedly king at Sparta. 

We observe also, as another singular coincidence on the 
question of the chronology of this visit, that, according to 
some accounts which Diogenes had seen, his Octaéteris was 
composed in Egypt: Kal τέτταρας μῆνας πρὸς ἐνιαυτῷ διατρί- 
ψαντα αὐτόθι (in Egypt) ξυρόμενόν τε ἥβην καὶ ὀφρῦς τὴν 
ὀκταετηρίδα κατά τινας συγγράψαι. Απα this would be a very 
extraordinary statement, had we not the means of account- 
ing for it; viz. that Eudoxus should have gone to Egypt, 
above all places, on purpose to construct an Octaéteris: as if 
Egypt in particular was the country in which either the 
Octaéteric or the Metonic cycle, or any other lunar cycle 
properly connected with the Julian and not with the equable 
year, was best understood, or had been most studied and 
improved. But the statement is explained as soon as it is 
understood that he went to Egypt merely to collect the data 
for his Octaéteris: and that he found them in the echptic 
cycle of Sari, above described. 

It must be inferred from the testimony of Geminus, which 
we produced" relating to the Egyptian Isia, that the date of 
the winter solstice κατ᾽ Εὔδοξον was an important term in his 
calendar. We learn from Geminus himself? that his date of 
the winter solstice was the fourth of /Egon, Dec. 28, and his 
date of the vernal equinox was the 6th of Krion, March 29. 
The third type of the Hellenic Octaéteris being that which 
Eudoxus principally had in view in the corrected scheme of 
that cycle which he was contemplating, it is to be observed 
that its date in his time was Jan. 7 ; but that at the expira- 


T yiii. cap. viii. Eudoxus, ii. ὃ 87. n Diss. xii. ch. i. sect. vi. vol. ii. 391: 
Cf. Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, vii. —ch.iv. sect. ii. Ib. 446. 
Diodorus Sic. i. 96, 98. 9 Cap. xvi. Uranolog. 67. D.—69 A. 
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tion of its first period of 160 years, B. C. 382, it must ne- 
cessarily become Jan. 8: in which case, the stated date of 
the second year of its proper cycle would be Dec. 28, Eu- 
doxus! assumed date of the winter solstice. It was a very 
probable contingency that, at the expiration of the first 
160 years of this type, many of the Greeks would advance 
the head of their calendar from January to April or May; 
and we have it in our power to prove that some of them did 
so, from Jauuary 8 to May 6, B. C. 382 itself: and that 
others might choose to continue it, attached to the same 
season of winter as before, for another period of 160 years. 
Eudoxus! proposed correction of the Octaéteric cycle appears 
to have been designed to meet both these cases ; both the con- 
venience of those who should choose to transfer the beginning 
of their year to April or May, and that of those who should 
prefer to retain it in January or in December, using the same 
Octaéteric type of the calendar as before. 

And yet the dates of these two principal terms, the mean 
vernal equinox, and the mean winter solstice, ascribed to 
him are very remarkable. 'lhey are not the dates of either 
in his own time, when the mean vernal equinox was falling 
on March 28, and the mean winter solstice on Dec. 27. But 
if we refer to our Fasti Catholici, B. C. 686, we shall see that 
they were exactly the mean dates of both for that particuiar 
epoch ; with no difference but zAis; that a given Julian date 
March 29, for Eudoxus! time, was March 30 for that time, 
and Dec. 28 in his time was Dec. 29 then*. "The Julian date 
of the mean vernal equinox B. C. 686 was March 30, and that 
of the winter solstice was Dec. 29. In our opinion this 15 the 
most probable and most consistent explanation of Eudoxus' 
adoption of these dates; so different from the actual dates of 


* [n B. C. 398 for the meridian of our Tables we have the mean vernal 
equinox, March 28, 13h. 17 m. 2s. 24 th. 
and the mean winter solstice 
Dec. 27, 11 h. 38 m. 40s. 12 th. 
B. C. 686, we have the mean vernal equinox, by the Tables, 
March 29, 18 h. 39 m. 57 s. 36 th. 
and raised twenty-four hours, 11m. 9s. 36th. 
March 30, 18h. 51 m. 7s. 12th. 
And the mean winter solstice 
Dec. 29, 17 h. 12 m. 45s. oth. 
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the same things in his own time, in these two instances at 
least. lt might be supposed perhaps « priori that, if he did 
not take these dates from the actual dates of his own time, he 
would have taken them from the sphere of Mazzaroth, with 
which he might have become acquainted in Egypt. But in 
that sphere the stated date of the mean vernal equinox 
before B. C. 672 was March 31, and afterwards March 30 : 
and that of the mean winter solstice, before B. C. 672, was 
December 30, and after was Dec. 29: and though these 
approximate to Eudoxus' dates, they are not the same with 
them. 

There was no doubt some particular reason for his fixing 
upon these two dates, March 29 and Dec. 28; yet not as 
derived from the sphere of Mazzaroth per se, or from the re- 
lation of the tropical sphere to that in his own time: and a 
reason affecting only the vernal equinox and the winter sol- 
stice, and the date of each. For it is another remarkable 
circumstance of the system of Eudoxus, that his date of the 
summer solstice, as we are able to prove, was attached to 
June 26, and his date of the autumnal equinox to Sept. 26: 
neither of them exactly in agreement with the truth in his 
own time, yet neither of them consistent with March 29 as 
the date of the vernal equinox, nor with Dec. 28 as that of 
the winter solstice; and neither of them taken from the 
calendar of Mazzaroth, which would have prescribed June 30 
for the one, and Sept. 29 for the other. We should be alto- 
gether of opinion, that his choice of these two principal terms, 
(one the most important for a type of the octaéteris destined 
to bear date at or about the vernal equinox, and the other 
for one intended to bear date at or about the winter solstice,) 
was determined by the matter of fact, with respect to each, 
B. C. 686. 

It will be seen too that B. C. 686 there was a solar eclipse 
Oct. 30, 8.45 ». μ. (Paris), the first ecliptic new moon of the 
xth Sarus in the Egyptian cycle, and one of those in the first 
of the cycle of Eudoxus; from which it is easy to calculate 
that the mean new moon of December would fall Dec. 28, 
32 ἢ. 13 m. 5s. for the same meridian, and Dec. 29, Ο ἢ. 8 m. 
46s. for the meridian of Heliopolis ; almost on the date of the 
mean winter solstice of the same time. And this too would 
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be an important coincidence to an octaéteric cycle, destined 
to be attached to Dec. 28; if Eudoxus was actually medi- 
tating any thing of that kind. Between Dec. 29, B. C. 686, 
and Dec. 28, B. C. 382, there were 304 years (—38 cycles of 
eight years complete); in which time the mean lunar date 
in question must drop from Dec. 29 to Dec. 28. 

That Eudoxus resided at Heliopolis while he was in Egypt, 
may be inferred from the fact mentioned by Strabo»; that 
his observatory at Heliopolis was still pointed out in Strabo's 
time: just as much as that in Cnidus, his native island a, from 
which, according to Posidonius, he was accustomed to watch 
the star Canopus.  Heliopolis therefore even in his time was 
still the principal school of astronomy in Egypt; and the 
observations and records which he met with in Egypt must 
have been kept there. He was well acquainted with the 
Egyptian language; if, as Diogenes informs us 7, he was said 
to have written dialogues in Egyptian himself, or to have 
translated Egyptian dialogues into Greek. Plutarch indeed 
tells us, both he and Plato were disciples of Χόνουφις of Mem- 
phis:*, as Solon was of Ψένωφις of Helopolis, and of Σόγχις 

r Σώγχις of Sais; and Pythagoras of Οἴνουφις of Hehopolis. 
But Diogenes distinctly attests** that his master was an He- 
liopolite, and of the same name as this Χόνουφις of Memphis 
in Plutarch, ᾿Ιχόνουφις or "Ixóvovov: and the fact mentioned 
concerning his observatory at Helopolis confirms Diogenes. 
Strabo too, describing Heliopolis, insists particularly on the 
still remaining vestiges of the school or college of priests and 
astronomers once domicihated theret: ᾿Εν δὲ τῇ ᾿Ηλιουπόλει 
καὶ οἴκους εἴδομεν μεγάλους ἐν οἷς διέτριβον οἱ ἱερεῖς" μάλιστα 
γὰρ δὴ ταύτην κατοικίαν ἱερέων γεγονέναι φασὶ τὸ παλαιὸν, φιλο- 
σόφων ἀνδρῶν καὶ ἀστρονομικῶν. ἐκλέλοιπε δὲ καὶ τοῦτο νυνὶ τὸ 
σύστημα καὶ ἡ ἄσκησις. We admit however that Memphis was 
much the more considerable place of the two at this time ; 
and that they were so near to each other", that an Heliopo- 
lite might well pass for a Memphite. 


P xvii. 1. ΦΩ͂Σ δὰ V'Twenty miles (Roman) according 
r Lib. viii. cap. viii. Vita, iii. & 80. to Augustin, Opp. iii. Parsi. 411. E. 
S De Iside et Osiride, x. Cf. De — Quzstiones in Gen. i. r35. Cf. Jo- 

Genio Socratis, vii: Solon, xxvi. sephus, De Bello, vii. x. 3: Herod. ii. 
SS Lib. viii. cap. viii. ὃ vi. 9o. 7: Diodor. Sic. i. 57: Arrian, De Ex- 
t xvii. i. peditione Alex. iii. 1. 
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Of the ardour with which Eudoxus devoted himself to his 
favourite science of astronomy, we may form some idea from 
the casual observation of Plutarch w: Εὐδόξῳ δὲ καὶ ᾿Αρχιμήδει 
καὶ "Iymápxe συνενθουσιῶμεν... : and still more from the wish 
which he attributes to him, to get as near to the sun as 
Phaéthon had done, even though so. near a prospect should 
cost him his life, as it had done Phaéthon: Εὔδοξος δ᾽ ηὔχετο 
παραστὰς τῷ ἡλίῳ καὶ καταμαθὼν τὸ σχῆμα τοῦ ἄττρου καὶ τὸ 
μέγεθος καὶ τὸ εἶδος ὡς ὁ Φαέθων καταφλεγῆναι δ. 

With regard to his works ; it does not appear to have been 
known to Suidas* that he left any thing behind him except 
compositions on the subject of astronomy, in prose and in 
verse. Nor are writings of any other description attributed 
to him by Diogenes Laertius, except in very general terms: 
"Erep ἄττα ἀξιόλογα ; and κατέλιπε δὲ καὶ ὑπομνήματα κάλλιστα". 
He was however a physician by profession ?, and a geometer 
as well as astronomer ; and, at the request of his countrymen 
of Cnidus, he drew up a Politia or a code of laws for them*. So 
that he probably wrote on a variety of subjects. From the 
Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle^ it is certainly to be in- 
ferred that he wrote on the Sovereign Good: probably on 
morals in general But, as it appears from Plutarch, his 
favourite subject was astronomy ^: Οὐ Oápvpis περὶ ἄλλα μου- 
σοποιεῖ kal... Εὔδοξος καὶ ᾿Αρίσταρχος καὶ ᾿Αρχιμήδης. Lis astro- 
nomical works, called "Erozrpov and Φαινόμενα respectively, 
we shall have occasion to notice by and by. 

We should be of opinion that the ecliptie cycle, of which 
we have endeavoured to give an account, was incorporated in 
the ὀκταετηρὶς, ascribed to him by Diogenes Laertius as we 
have seen. It is a singular circumstance that, in the Isagoge 
of Achilles Tatius ad Arati Phaenomena, an. ὀκτωκαιδεκαετηρὶς 
is attributed to him ; if the present reading is not a corrup- 
tion for that of óxraergpís: Λέγεται δὲ ἐνιαυτὸς ἡ ἀπὸ τοῦ (av- 
TOU?) ζωδίου ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ ἀποκατάστασις avro) (the sun) ἐν ἡμέ- 
ραις τξε΄ καὶ ἐλαχίστῳ μορίῳ. ἀπὸ δὲ σημείου ἐπὶ σημεῖον ἀποκαθί- 
σταται ἐν ὀκτωκαιδεκαετηρίδι᾽ εἴ γε γνήσιόν ἐστι τὸ σύγγραμμα 
᾿Ερατοσθένους" οὗτος γὰρ ἀνέγραψεν, δεικνὺς ὡς οὐκ εἴη Εὐδόξου “. 


Ww Non posse suaviter vivi &c.cap.xi.  luthum, cap. xxxiii. 


X In nomine. Ὁ Lih. i. cap. xii; x. cap. ii. 
y Vita, loc. cit. iii. $ 89. zi. 5.86. c Non posse suaviter, &c. cap. xi. 
8. Ibid. iii. $ 8g. Plutarch, adv. Co- d Uranologium, 139. E. 8. r9. 
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The meaning of this observation appears to be, that Era- 
tosthenes wrote or composed this Octodeka&teris over again ; 
shewing thereby that Eudoxus had not composed any. And 
we do find an Octaéteris attributed to Eratosthenes, but not 
an Octodekaéteris. Yet the period of 18 years is that of the 
ecliptie Sarus: and the ultimate foundation of this remark 
of Achilles Tatius may be that Eudoxus had written both on 
this period of 18 years, and on the period of 8 years, on the 
same occasion and im the same work. 

A work too is often quoted by the ancients, ascribed to a 
certain Eudoxus, and entitled Περίοδος or ἡ ITepíoóos, some- 
times absolutely and simply in that manner, sometimes with 
the qualification of γῆς Περίοδος : which latter mode of de- 
signating such a work shews it to be meant of some geo- 
graphical work, or orbis descriptio; like the still extant ones 
of Dionysius Periegetes and others, in the collection entitled 
Geographi Minores. "This geographical Periodus we do not 
find ascribed to Eudoxus of Cnidus by name, except by Se- 
xtus Empiricus*: 'Os Εὔδοξος ὁ Κνίδιος ἱστορεῖ ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ τῆς 
ΠΕεριόδου. Nothing would be more appropriate to such a cycle 
of eclipses as we have described above, than the title of 'H ze- 
píoóos absolutely; and as the author of the Geographical 
periodus seems to have been after all a different person from 
Eudoxus the Cnidian, we think it extremely probable that if 
the latter too was the author of a Περίοδος, it was of one of 
this kind, a Περίοδος or cycle of Sari and eclipses; such as we 
have endeavoured to explain above. [tis a eritieal coinci- 
dence with reference to that question, that according to 
Ptolemy *6, if any name was given to this cycle of Sari at first 
and by its first discoverers, it must have been that of *the 
Period :" 'ExáAecar δὲ τὸν χρόνον τοῦτον περιοδικὸν, ὡς πρῶτον 
εἰς μίαν ἀποκατάστασιν ἄγοντα ἔγγιστα τὰς διαφορὰς τῶν κινή- 
σεων. 'lhe Chaldzans tripled the cycle, and gave it in that 
form the name of the ** Evolution." "The discoverers of the 
simple period, whosoever they were, must have called it simply 
* the Period :? and if that was the ease, Eudoxus would na- 
turally write of it under that title also *. 

* [t appears from Diogenes Laertius' Life of Eudoxus, (lib. viii. ch. viii. 
sect. v. $9. 9), that he knew of three writers of this name, Eudoxus of 

*i.cap.r4. Pyrrhon. Hypot:p. p. ce Magna Compositio, iv. cap. ii. 216. 


39. $152. 
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SEcTION IX.—On the sphere of Eudoxus. 


Long as we have dwelt on the Phonix cycle of the Egyp- 
tians, and on the subjects connected with it, we cannot take 


Cnidus, Eudoxus of Sicily, a comic poet, and Eudoxus of Rhodes, whom 
he designates as an historian, ἱστορίας γεγραφώς. "This latter might be a 
writer on geography also. 

An Eudoxus is mentioned by Strabo (lib.i. ad princip.) along with 
other writers on geography, Anaximander, Hecatzus, Democritus, Diczear- 
chus, Ephorus. And again (lib. ix. ad princip.), as ἀνὴρ μαθηματικὸς and 
σχημάτων ἔμπειρος kai κλιμάτων (cf. also, viii. cap. vi. 211: ix. cap. 2. 
Eustathius ad Dionysium Perieg. Geog. Min. iv. p. vii. 1. 14 ad sin. : cf. ix. 
35 ad sin.); but he does not call him Eudoxus of Cnidus: and when he 
mentions Eudoxus, in his account of Cnidus (xiv. cap. ii.), he describes 
him too as Εὔδοξος ὁ μαθηματικὸς, but not as the geographer. In fact the 
geographer of the name of Eudoxus is called by Marcion of Heraclea, 
(Geographi Min. i. p. 63. ΟἿ ii. v. 110-126. ii. Agathemerus, lib. i. p. 2;) 
Eudoxus ὁ Ῥόδιος, the same whom Diogenes Laertius designated as the 


historian. 
᾿Αρκάδες οἵ kai πρόσθε σεληναίης ὑδέονται. 


Apollonius Rhod. iv. 264. 


Schol. : Ὡς καὶ Εὔδοξος ἐν τῇ Περιόδῳ. Cf. Scholia ad Arist. Nubes, 397, 
βεκκεσέληνε : Ot  ApkáBes δοκοῦσι πρὸ τῆς σελήνης γεγονέναι, ὡς καὶ Εὔδοξος 
ἐν τῇ Mepió0g. Scholia ad Hom. Odyss. ^. 230 : of the river Axius, and 
the reading of aía for atav : Φέρει δὲ τὸ ἔπος καὶ Εὔδοξος ἄνευ τοῦ v. 

᾿Αξίου, οὗ κάλλιστον ὕδωρ ἐπικίδναται ata. 

Ταῦτα μὲν οὖν Εὔδοξος ἐν τῇ δεστέρᾳ τῆς Περιόδου λέγεσθαί φησιν οὕτως 
ὑπὸ τῶν ἱερέων : Plut. De [5146 et Osiride, vi— H τὰς περιόδους Εὔδοξος : 
Idem, Non posse suaviter vivere nisi sapientem, cap. x— «ai δὲ τοῦτο καὶ 
Ἕρμιππος ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ περὶ Μάγων, kai Εὔδοξος ἐν τῇ Περιόδῳ, καὶ Θεόπομ- 
πος ἐν τῇ ὀγδόῃ τῶν Φιλιππικῶν : Diogenes Laertius, Procem. vi. 8---Περὶ οὗ 
φησιν Εὔδοξος ἐν Τῆς Περιόδῳ : Ibid. lib. viii. cap. viii. sect. v. go— 9s φησι 
καὶ Εὔδοξος, ἐν τῇ πρώτῃ τῆς Περιόδου : Ibid.ix. cap. xi. sect. ix. ὃ 83. Pyrrho 
- Ἔστι δὲ Σκυθῶν τὸ τοιοῦτον (to sacrifice to a sword) καθάπερ Ei0o£os ἐν 
δεστέρᾳ τῆς Περιόδου λέγει: Clemens Alex. Protrepticon, v. $ 64. p. 56. 


e ]t is very observable that, in this 
instance, the plural number is used in 
the allusion to the Periodus in ques- 
tion, and not the singular: τὰς Ilepió- 
δους not τὴν IlepíoDov. "The phrase in 
full is ἢ ὡς τὰς Περιόδους Εὔδοξος &ypa- 
ψεν. Plutarch is speaking of a subject 
elevated and dignified in itself, still 
further recommended and supported 
by a style and a manner worthy of it. 
We have met with no allusion to the 
geographical Periodus under the name 
of ** the Periods," absolutely ; though 


there are many to it still in existence, 
as *the Period." But if it be true, as 
we have collected from Ptolemy, that 
the proper name given at first to the 
ecliptie Sarus was that of ** the period ;" 
every Sarus would be such a period, 
complete and independent in itself: 
and sixteen of them, like that complex 
of Sari of which we are speaking, would 
be a collection of such periods, which 
might be, and probably would be, al- 
Iuded to absolutely and all together, as 
** The periods." 
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our leave of it finally without saying something concerning 
one more question of the same kind, on which the opinions 
of the learned have been much divided; and upon which it 
would never perhaps be possible to come to any satisfactory 


l. 4— 'Ioréov δὲ ὅτι Ἡρόδοτος τοὺς ᾿Αρμενίους Φρυγῶν ἀποίκους φησί... 
καὶ Εὔδοξος δὲ ἐν Τῆς Περιόδῳ φησίν" ᾿Αρμένιοι τὸ γένος ἐκ Φρυγίας, "καὶ τῇ 
φωνῇ πολλὰ φρυγίζουσι. παρέχονται δὲ καὶ λίθον τὴν γλύφουσαν καὶ τρυ- 
πῶσαν τὴν σφραγῖδα : Eustathius ad Dionys. Perieg. ver. 694. Geographi 
Min. iv. p. 124--Λιπάρα᾽ μία τῶν καλουμένων Αἰόλου νήσων περὶ τὴν Σικε- 
λίαν ἡ Λιπάρα, ὡς Εὔδοξος, ( Περιόδου : Harpocratio, Λιπάρα--- Εὔδοξος δὲ ἐν 
τῷ θ’ τῶν ἱστοριῶν τὸ πέλαγος καὶ τὴν πόλιν ὀνομασθῆναι ᾿Αδρίαν φησίν : 
Etymolog. Magn. 17, ᾿Αδρίας --- Βοῦς Κύπριος... . σημαίνει δὲ ἀτοπίαν τῶν 
Κυπρίων. καὶ Εὔδοξος ἀφηγεῖται ὅτι κοπροφαγοῦσιν : Hesychius, i. 754. Cf. 
li. 315. Κύόπριος" τῆς Κύπρου : Parocmiographi Greci p. 21: Prov. €, Cod. 
Bodl. 222: Bois Κύπριος et: Scholia ad Aristoph. Plutum, 706. Por- 
phyry also, Vita Pythagorze, quotes the 8th book. 

Itthus appears that some Eudoxus was the author of a geographical work 
in seven or eight books at least, entitled Γῆς IIepío8os: who does not seem to 
have been Eudoxus of Cnidus, and was most probably Eudoxus of Rhodes 
the historian. "The title itself is much older than either of these could be 
supposed to have been.  Hecateus of Miletus was the author of a IIept- 
οδος τῆς γῆς too: Harpocratio, KaAavpía: and of a work called Περιήγησις, 
a distinct one apparently from that: Ibid.'Po8cvía. Cf. also Eusebius, 
Evangelica Prep. x. 3. 459. $ 16. Ex Porphyrio. A Τῆς Περίοδος is attri- 
buted to Dicearchus too: Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 68. p. 98. 17. 

When we read in Cicero De Republica (i. p. 19), that the eclipse of 
the sun, recorded in the Annales Maximi and mentioned by Ennius, on 
the nones of June, U. C. 350 or 351, was made the basis of calculations 
backwards up to the eclipse at the death of Romulus; we can scarcely 
doubt that the ecliptic period of the Sarus must have been used for that 
purpose. When we read, in like manner, in Censorinus, cap. xxi. that 
the details of the historical zra, supposed to begin at the epoch of the 
Olympiads, were discussed and reduced to chronological order by Varro, 
not only through the careful collation of historical testimonies and of other 
data, but also by means of eclipses ; we must conclude that he too made 
use of the Sarus for that purpose: particularly if, as Censorinus observes, 
by those means not merely the number of years, but even of days, be- 
tween such and such points of time had been determined by him : Eruit 
verum, lucemque ostendit per quam numerus certus non annorum modo 
sed et dierum perspici possit. "This was possible of the interval between 
two given eclipses, and with the assistance of the Sarus; but not in any 
other way. 

It may be made to appear that Varro, and his contemporary and friend 
Tarrutius, were actually engaged on an investigation, B. C. 54, which 
carried them back to B. C. 772 and to an eclipse of that date: and that 
was only four years short of the Olympic epoch, B. C. 776. The Olympic 


Ph 
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conclusion, without the knowledge of those facts which the 
history of the Phoenix period and of the primitive sphere 
alone brings to light: we mean the nature of the sphere of 
Eudoxus. 


epoch, B. C. 776, is the date of the vth cycle of the series of Sari from B. C. 
848 downwards: and the date of the cycle before that, B. C. 794, would 
be the date of the second cycle of the ἐξελιγμὸς reckoned from B. C. 848 
too. If the scheme of Sari of which Varro was in possession went back 
to B. C. 776; it is not too much to suppose that it went back to B. C. 
194 also. 

"The two principal eclipses of that Sarus were August 11 and August 26, 
the former of the moon, the latter of the sun. Α Greek parapegma or 
calendar is extant, which heretofore existed only in Latin; and was com- 
monly considered to be a Latin version of the Apparentie of Ptolemy, by 
Nicolaus Leonicus; though it differed in too many respects from that to 
have deserved to be so considered. "l'he reader may see it in the Urano- 
logium of Petavius (pag. 92 sqq.). But it has lately been recovered in 
the original Greek ; and has been published along with the other remains 
of Lydus, in the Corpus Historicorum Byz. p. 357 sqq. And by Lydus 
it is ascribed to a Claudius Thuscus; who compiled it from various sources; 
and among others, from the 'Iepà of the Etrurians. We may have occa- 
sion to notice this more particularly at some future opportunity; and tmnay 
take advantage of that to state what we have been able to learn concern- 
ing the author. 

There are many extraordinary things in this calendar, which probably 
had a meaning when they were first inserted in it, though 1t is difficult to 
divine that meaning at present. Among these is an entry, opposite to iv 
id. August: Ἔν ταύτῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ ἔκλειψις σεληνιακή : and another of the 
same kind, opposite to viii kal. October : "EkAewis σεληνιακή. Νοίδίησ 
of this kind occurs in any other part of the calendar. What could be 
more unaccountable at first sight than an eclipse, in a calendar like this, 
attached to a stated date, as if it were a regular phenomenon, like the 
rising or setting of a star, at a stated time of the year and on a stated day? 
And yet it would not be right to condemn even two such entries as these 
as totally unmeaning and absurd, without first inquiring whether they 
might not possibly be explained. 

In the first place, one of these entries being dated August 10 Roman, 
and the other September 24 Roman, it is manifest that they are just 45 
days asunder; that is, one lunar month of 30 days and an half: so that 
if there was a new moon on August ro, there might be a full moon on 
Sept. 24; or if there was a full moon on August 1o, there might be a new 
moon on September 24. On this principle, if we had read ἔκλειψις σε- 
ληνιακὴ opposite to August 10, and ἔκλειψις ἡλιακὴ opposite to September 
24, there would so far have been no inconsistency between them; and 
it is obviously possible that ἡλιακὴ might get corrupted into σεληνιακή. 
This correction of the text of the calendar would necessarily lead to an- 
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If we except the sphere attributed to Chiron, and that 
which passes by the name of Empedocles' ἢ; the oldest sphere 
among the Greeks, according to Cicero, De Republica, pro- 
fessed to be the work of Thales of Miletus; and next to his, 


other. Itis possible for a lunar eclipse to be followed by a solar eclipse 
in 15 or 16 days' time, but not in 45. "The two principal eclipses in our 
scheme of Sari supra, from the ist £o the xxviith, that is, from B. C. 848 
to B. C. 379, exhibit this phenomenon regularly. "We must therefore of 
necessity conclude that if these two entries in the calendar of Claudius 
Tuscus ever had a meaning, and one was to be understood of a lunar, the 
other of a solar, eclipse; the second entry has got out of its place: and 
instead of being attached to viii kal. Octob. (Sept. 24 Roman) it ought to 
have been, and must have been, originally attached to viii kal. Sept. (Aug. 
25 Roman.) 

Now this correction is confirmed, or may reasonably be suppoed to be 
confirmed, by the testimony of the Constantian calendar of the date of 
A.D.355. "There is in that calendar opposite to v kal. Sept. an entry, 
** Solis et lung," with the ellipsis of sacrum. This day was consequently 
the stated date of some sacrum to the sun and the moon in conjunction. 
The sun and the moon are always in conjunction at a solar eclipse: and 
if by any means the v kal. Sept. had come to be associated in any parti- 
cular manner with solar eclipses, before this sacrum was consigned to the 
calendar, we should account for the entry which appears there attached 
to that date. "ΓΒ. entry indeed, as it stands, is attached to v kal. Sept. 
August 28 Roman. But we have it in our power to prove that many 
dates were consigned to this calendar at a time when the proportion of 
Roman to Julian dates was one of inequality ; and of an inequality in some 
instances amounting to as much as £hree days. "l'his is especially true of 
the dates which appear there under the name of Dies ZEgyptiaci. 'The 
calendar or Roman dates in these instances are three days in excess of 
the Julian. On this principle, v kal. Sept. August 28, solis et lunze sa- 
crum, here, may really denote August 25, not August 28. And if it did, 
we should perceive at once that it might be the same thing to all intents 
and purposes as Claudius Tuscus' date, viii kal. Sept. August 25 also, to 
which the entry of ἔκλειψις ἡλιακὴ, according to the correction required by 
the necessity of the case, was found to be attached. 

We appear then to have discovered in this parapegma of Claudius 
Tuscus the stated date of a lunar eclipse, attached to iv Idus Aug. August το 
Roman, and the stated date of a solar eclipse attached to viii kal. Sept. 
August 25 Roman. 'l'he question is, What Julian terms answered to these 
Roman ones respectively? We hope to shew hereafter that this Para- 
pegma was compiled at a time when the Roman and the Julian dates in 
question would by no means necessarily be the same, though both might 
nominally be so; when August 10 Roman might in reality mean August 


! Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greca, Lib. ii. cap. xii. $ ix. 478—488. 
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that of Eudoxus. Dicebat enim Gallus 8 sphzre illius alte- 
rius solide: atque plenzs, (in opposition to the hollow sphere 
invented by Archimedes, the armillary sphere,) vetus esse 
inventum: et eam a 'Thalete Milesio primum esse tornatam, 
post autem ab Eudoxo Cnidio, discipulo ut ferebant Platonis, 
eandem illam astris ccelo inhzerentibus esse descriptam : cujus 
omnem ornatum et descriptionem sumtam ab Eudoxo mul- 
tis annis post non astrologi scientia sed poetica quadam 
facultate versibus Aratum extulisse. Nothing indeed at pre- 
sent is known of this sphere, except from this poetical de- 
scription of it by Aratus, or from the testimony of the com- 
mentary on the Phanomena of Aratus by Hipparchus: but 
so much as is known of it through this latter in particular, it 
15 agreed, may be depended upon as authentic. 

As to the Phzenomena of Aratus; the above passage from 
Cicero shews that it was generally understood they were no 
original work of his, but a paraphrase of one of Eudoxus' ; the 
title of which too was Φαινόμενα : as might be collected from 


1i Julian, and August 25 Roman August 26 Julian. And this being 
assumed to have been actually the case in the present instance, we con- 
nect these two dates, one of a lunar the other of a solar eclipse, only 15 
days asunder, and both in the month of August, and each proposed as a 
stated date of such a phenomenon, with the two leading and principal 
eclipses of the fourth Sarus of the Egyptian cycle, August r1 and August 
26, B. C. 794. And this coincidence must do much to authorise the in- 
ference that this cycle of Sari must have been known in Italy; must have 
been used by Varro and Tarrutius, and by the learned in Italy, for its proper 
purposes: only that its epoch had been purposely assumed B. C. 794 with 
the 4th Sarus, not B. C. 848 with the rst; one Sarus, but no more, be- 
yond the historical epoch, the epoch of the Olympiads, B. C. 776. And 
the two principal or leading eclipses in this cycle being always one of the 
moon, and one of the sun, the foriner the prior one in the order of suc- 
cession, the latter the posterior, yet fifteen days only asunder one from the 
other; and both these fallinz in the first instance in August, one on Au- 
gust 17, the other on August 26; we may perceive a reason in that fact 
why August 11 should have come to pass with the astrologers as the 
epoch of lunar eclipses; and why August 26 (the date of the first ecliptic 
conjunction of the entire series too) should have been fixed upon as the stated 
date of a ** solis et lunze sacrum :? which could never be so proper for any 
state of the relation between them, as that of the conjunction, nor of any 
conjunction but this primary ecliptic one, on which the entire series of 
similar ecliptic conjunctions of later date would appear to depend. 


£ De Republica, i.p. 17. Cf. De Divinatione, ii. 42, 87. 
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the following allusion of Heraclides of Pontus^: Οὐ yàp 
ἠδύνατο πάντα θεολογεῖν ὥσπερ " Aparos ἢ Εὔδοξος, ᾿Ιλιάδα γρά- 
φειν ἀντὶ τῶν Φαινομένων ὑποστησάμενος ἑαυτῷ: But it ap- 
pears most plainly from the commentary of Hipparchus: 
'"Apáre...rj γὰρ Εὐδόξου συντάξει κατακολουθήσας, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ kar 
ἰδίαν zaparqpijcas!: which he proceeds to illustrate and confirm 
by various examples of the factk. And again!: Χωρὶς δὲ 
τούτων kai τὸ κλίμα τοῦ κόσμου (συμφώνως) τῷ Εὐδόξῳ ὑποτίθεται 
ó"Aparos. καὶ γὰρ ὁ Εὔδοξος ἐν τῷ ἐπιγραφομένῳ ᾿Ενόπτρῳ τὸν 
τροπικὸν τέμνεσθαί φησιν οὕτως ὥστε λόγον ἔχειν τὰ τμήματα 
πρὸς ἄλληλα τὸν αὐτὸν otov ἔχει τὰ € πρὸς τὰ γ΄ : that is, the 
longest day was 15 hours long and the shortest night was 9 ; 
a proportion which, as it is often observed? by the commen- 
tators on Aratus, would suit both the parallel of the IHelles- 
pont and that of Macedonia^. 

Eudoxus then was the author of two astronomical works, 
one called "Erozrzpov, Mirror or Looking-glass; the other 
Φαινόμενα, Appearances or Phzenomena. This latter was 
made the foundation of Aratus! of the same name: 'Avadé- 
pera, δὲ εἰς τὸν Εὔδοξον B' βιβλία περὶ τῶν φαινομένων, σύμφωνα 
κατὰ πάντα σχεδὸν ἀλλήλοις, πλὴν ὀλίγων σφόδρα. τὸ μὲν οὖν ἕν 
αὐτῶν ἐπιγράφεται "Evomrpov, τὸ δὲ ἕτερον Φαινόμενα" πρὸς τὰ 
Φαινόμενα δὲ τὴν ποίησιν συντέταχεν (sc. "Aparos?) &c. Re- 
peated quotations from one or other of these works occur in 
the commentary of Hipparchus, and in the words of Eudoxus 
himself». 

There was one circumstance of difference however between 
the sphere of Eudoxus, and that which Aratus has described 
in his Phenomena; viz. that Eudoxus had placed the car- 
dinal points κατὰ μέσα of the signs or of the constellations ; 
he placed them κατ᾽ ἀρχάς. Προδιειλήφθω δὲ πρῶτον, observes 
Hipparchuss, ὅτι τὴν διαίρεσιν τοῦ ζωδιακοῦ κύκλου ὁ μὲν Αρατος 
πεποίηται ἀπὸ τῶν τροπικῶν τε καὶ ἰσημερινῶν σημείων ἀρχόμενος, 


h ᾿Αλληγορίαι μηρικαὶ, Opuscula — Uranolog. 148 B-E. 


mythologi'a, p. 47 1. o Uranolog. 173 €. lib. i. cap. ii. 
i Uranolog. 172. E. lib. i. cap. 1. P Ibid. lib. i. cap. ii. 173 D: 174 A- 
* Ibid. 173 C-176 D-1;8 A-181 ἃ. 176 D: cap. iii. 176 E: 177 C-D : cap. 
8qq. v. 179 E: cap. x. 184 À: D : cap. xii. 
1 Ibid. 177 E. 178 A. cf. Phenomena, 187 E: cap. xvii. 194 C: cap. xxi. 
497. and the scholia. 198 D : lib. ii. cap. iii. 212 E—21:3 B: 
" See Delambre, Astronomie Anc. cap. vi. 216 A-B : cap. xvi. 227 C-E. 
Liv. i. ch. x. 109. ᾳ Lib. ii. cap. iii. 211. E-212 A 


τη 
n Cf. Achilles Tatius, Isagoge, $ 15. 212 C-E. 
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ὥστε ταῦτα τὰ σημεῖα ἀρχὰς εἶναι ζωδίων: ὁ δὲ Εὔδοξος οὕτω 

, “ Ἂς 2 , ^ / ^ * » ^ / 
διῇρηται ὥστε rà εἰρημένα σημεῖα μέσα εἶναι τὰ μὲν τοῦ Καρκίνου 
καὶ τοῦ Αἰγόκερω, τὰ δὲ τοῦ Κριοῦ καὶ τῶν Χηλῶν. And again': 
Λέγω δὲ ὡς τῶν τροπικῶν καὶ ἰσημερινῶν σημείων ἐν ταῖς ἀρχαῖς 
τῶν ζωδίων ὑπαρχόντων. εἰ μέντοι γε τὰ εἰρημένα σημεῖα κατὰ 
μέσα τὰ ζώδια κεῖται, ὡς Εὔδοξός φησι, κ,τ.λ. Hence it is, 
that the 18? of Pisces is reckoned by Hipparchus the 3? of 
Aries according to Eudoxus. 

The word ζώδιον 15 ambiguous, as Geminus observes!: and 
may be understood either of the sign or of the constellation. 
But its proper and primary meaning is the figure (of an 
animal of some kind) which represented the sign. We agree 
with the inference of Petavius" from these and similar 
passages; that the constellations are to be understood in 
such allusions, not the signs so called: and consequently 
that the cardinal points in the sphere of Eudoxus were so laid 
down as to divide or bisect the zodiacal figures in each in- 
stance, not the signs called by the same name. 

This peculiar characteristic of his sphere is most clearly 
illustrated and authenticated by the following passages": 
Ὅτι δὲ Εὔδοξος rà rpomikà σημεῖα κατὰ μέσα τὰ ζώδια τίθησι 
δῆλον ποιεῖ διὰ τούτων. ““Δεύτερος δέ ἐστι κύκλος ἐν ᾧ θεριναὶ 

SS 7 » NOS , M , ^ pr , 2) M 
τροπαὶ γίνονται. ἐστι δὲ ἐν rovro rà μέσα τοῦ Καρκίνου. Καὶ 

/ PS YA Z 3. 34 ΄ 5 PO i enis ΄ ΄, 
πάλιν φησί ““Τρίτος ὃ ἐστι κύκλος ἐν ᾧ αἱ ἰσημερίαι γίνονται. 
» 9.79 , , ^ Lol / ^ ἃς "^ "n /, 
ἐστι ὃ ἐν rovro rà τε τοῦ Κριοῦ μέσα kai τὰ τῶν Χηλῶν. τέταρτος 


e 


δὲ ἐν ᾧ χειμεριναὶ τροπαὶ γίνονται. ἔστι δ᾽ ἐν τούτῳ τὰ μέσα roO 
Aiyokepe."  '"That is, the solstitial colure on the sphere in 
question passed through the middle of Cancer and the 
middle of Capricorn; the equinoctial colure through the 
middle of Aries and the middle of Chelze, or Libra. 

Now this was a very great anomaly in the time of Hippar- 
chus, when these same colures were passing very nearly 
through the beginnings of these constellations respectively. 
᾿Εκφανέστερον δ΄ ἔτι, he continues V, διὰ τούτων ἀποδίδωσιν. περὶ 


T Lib. i. cap. xi. 185 B. 

51. cap. xii. 188 B. 

t Cap. i. 1 A. 

Ὁ Varig, ii. cap. iii. p. 72 sqq. cf. 
Delambre, Astronomie ἀπο. Liv. 1. ch. 
X. !3T. 

w ii cap. iii. 212 E—213 A. 

X Hipparchus indeed himself appears 
to have construe] Eudoxus' words to 
mean that his cardinal pointe fell in 


the middle of the respective signs. 
'Emeírep, he observes directly after, 
(214 E) ἡ ἀρχὴ τοῦ Καρκίνου κατ᾽ ab- 
τὸν (sc. Εὔδοξον) κατὰ μέσον ἐστὶ τοῦ 
τῶν Διδύμων δωδεκατημορίου. On the 
same principle, he reckoned the 18? of 
Pisces to be the 3? of Aries, according 
to Eudoxus. This however, as we shall 
see, was not Eudoxus' real meaning. 
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γὰρ τῶν κολούρων λεγομένων κύκλων, οἱ γράφονται διὰ τῶν πόλων 
καὶ διὰ τῶν τροπικῶν καὶ ἰσημερινῶν σημείων, φησὶν οὕτως" ““Ἕτε- 
ροι δ΄ εἰσι β΄ κύκλοι τέμνοντες ἀλλήλους δίχα καὶ πρὸς ὀρθὰς διὰ 
τῶν πόλων τοῦ κόσμου. ἔστι δ᾽ ἐν τούτοις ἄστρα τάδε. α΄, ὁ πόλος 
ὁ ἀεὶ φανερὸς τοῦ kóopov: εἶτα τὸ μέσον τῆς ἄρκτου κατὰ πλάτος" 
καὶ τοῦ Καρκίνου τὸ μέσον.᾽ καὶ per ὀλίγον φησίν: Ἥ τε οὐρὰ 
τοῦ νοτίου ἰχθύος, καὶ τὸ μέσον τοῦ Alyókepe." ἐν δὲ τοῖς ἑξῆς 
φησιν “Ἐν τῷ ἑτέρῳ τῶν διὰ τῶν πόλων κύκλων κεῖσθαι, σὺν 
τοῖς ἄλλοις οἷς ἐξαριθμεῖται, καὶ τὰ μέσα τῶν Χηλῶν κατὰ πλάτος, 
«ai τοῦ Κριοῦ τὰ νῶτα κατὰ πλάτος. 

Astronomers have often had occasion to consider these 
statements; and they have commonly come to one conclu- 
sion concerning them ; viz. that the above description could 
not possibly represent the state of the sphere im Eudoxus' 
time, but might do so for a time 1000 years before his. 
Bailly repeatedly asserts* that the sphere thus delineated 
would be true to the heavens for some such time as B. C. 
1350, or B. C. 1353 : 1. e. for that state of the heavens which 
must have been laid down and represented on the sphere, at 
the epoch of the second Phoenix period, B. C. 1347. 

The number of years from B.C. 1347 to A. D. 1802 15 
3148. In this time precession would accumulate to 43? 46' 
58".915; or 43? 47". 'The most critical of the criteria above 
enumerated is that which speaks of the solstitial colure as 
passing through the tail of the Piscis Australis, and through 
the middle of Capricornus. Delambre understood this of ἢ 
Piscium 7; the longitude of which in 1800 was 10s. 195.28": 
49?.28' east of the solstitial colure; and therefore 5? 41' more 
to the east than 43? 47". And this would set back the sphere 
of Eudoxus 409 years beyond the epoch of B. C. 1347; 1. e. 
much further back than the date of the second Phoenix 
* period, though not so far back as that of the first. 

We do not see however on what principle it ought to be 
assumed that his colure passed through ἡ Piscium ; which is 
not a star on the tail, but at the beginning of the fin on the 
back. "There are three stars in this constellation, « 0 ἡ Piscis 
Australis, respectively ; of which ἡ is the most easternly, ε 15 
the most westernly. And this star, & Piscis Australis, 15 

Y Astronomie Ancienne, Éclaircisse- Delambre, Astron. Anc. liv. r. ch. x. 


mens, Livre vi. 8 vi. 424: ix. ὃ xviii. — 106 sqq. 
490: ὃ xxxvii. 510: $ xxxviii. 511. Cf. Z lbid. i. p. 135. 
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actually near the tail: and to judge from its position, it 
would be altogether such as might have been cut by the 
colure of Eudoxus in the manner supposed by him. The 
longitude of this star, A. D. 16902, was 10 s. 12» 54^ 28"; and 
A.D. 1802, according to our Tables, it would be 19 33' 277.788 
greater; i.e. 10 s. 14? 27' 55".788: or 449 27' 55-788 east of 
the solstitial colure. And this differs so little from the pre- 
cession, aceumulated between B.C. 1347 and A. D. 1802, 
49» 47', that every one must admit, if this star, A. D. 1802, 
stood 44? 97' 56" east of the solstitial colure, B. C. 1347 1t 
might have stood on that colure itself. [Ὁ is easy to see too, 
from the globe, that the colure which passed through . Piscis 
Australis αὖ a given time must also have passed through the 
middle of Capricorn (the constellation so called, not the 
sign) at the same time. Nor is there any difficulty in 
verifying the whole of the description of Eudoxus, relating 
to each of the colures, both the solstitial and the equinoctial, 
by means of this same sphere of the epoch of B. C. 1347 ; 
with quite as much exactness as can reasonably be expected. 
We conclude therefore that the sphere described by Eudoxus 
was actually this of the epoch of B. C. 1847 Ἐ, 

The colures being great circles which pass through the 
tropical and the equinoctial points as well as the poles; it is im- 
possible that they should ever pass through any but the first 
degrees of the proper signs. 'lhe colures, with respect to the 
tropical or moveable sphere, could never occupy any but one 


* The sphere ascribed to Empedocles, (Fabricius Bibl. Greca, tom. i. 
p- 478. lib. ii. cap. xii.) was most probably the sphere of B. C. 847. At least 
in that sphere the summer solstice was placed in the middle of Cancer: 
ytupb. 

b Méaos δὲ θεριναῖς ἐν τροπαῖσι Kdpkwos 
οΔιδύμων ἔνερθεν προσθίων κεῖται ποδῶν. 


The middle star of Cancer being assumed to be ὃ Cancri, the Asellus 
Australis, its longitude in 1690, according to Flamsteed, was 124? 23' 40"; 
and therefore, A. D. 1802, 125? 57 8'. "The precession, from B. C. 847 
to A.D.1802, being assumed at 369 49' 44^, the longitude of this star, B. C. 
847, would be 899 7' 24" : i.e. it must have stood as nearly as possible on 
the solstitial colure. 


8. Flamsteed, opp. iii. Catalogus Brit. b Legitur μέσαις. 
p. 36. Delambre, Astron. Anc. tome ii. c Legitur διδύμοις. 
p. 283. liv. iv. ch. vii. 
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position. It would be absurd therefore to suppose Eudoxus 
to have spoken of their passing through the middle of Cancer 
or the middle of Capricorn, or through the middle of Aries or 
the middle of Chelz, in the sense of the signs. But with re- 
spect to a fixed and immoveable sphere, like that of Mazza- 
roth, the case would be very different. As referred to that, 
the colures would be liable to occupy any conceivable posi- 
tion: as many as the equinoctial or tropical points themselves. 
This distinction however of the moveable and the immove- 
able sphere of antiquity never yet having been known to the 
learned; it is incredible that there should have been so much 
difference of opinion concerning the right construction of 
Eudoxus! language in the above descriptions of his sphere. 
What could possibly be meant by the equinoctial colures 
passing through the middle of Aries, or by the solstitial 
colures! passing through the middle of Cancer; but one of 
two things? the middle of the signs so called of the im- 
moveable sphere, or the middle of the constellations so called 
of the tropical sphere? The third hypothesis, the middle of 
the signs so called of the moveable sphere, is excluded by 
the nature of the case: for the colures, under no circum- 
stances, could pass through the middle of them. And no- 
thimg having hitherto been known by learned men of the 
signs of the immoveable sphere; what ought they to have 
supposed Eudoxus to mean, but the constellations of the 
moveable sphere ? 

Besides this, (as every scholar, and every astronomer must 
allow,) though such language as rà μέσα τοῦ Κριοῦ, rà μέσα 
τῶν XqAQv, τὸ μέσον τοῦ Καρκίνου, τὰ μέσα τοῦ Alyókepo, τὸ 
μέσον τοῦ Αἰγόκερω, might be very proper to describe and par- 
ticularize the intersection of such circles as the colures with 
the zodiacal figures ; it would not be proper to describe and 
specify the points of their intersection with the signs. Τὰ 
μέσα τοῦ Κριοῦ, the middle parts of the Ram, and τὸ μέσον 
τοῦ Καρκίνου, the middle part of the Crab, would be proper 
enough for the middle part of the zodiacal figure so called ; 
but not for the 15th degree of Aries the sign, or the 15th 
degree of Cancer the sign. Is it not evident too that τὸ 
μέσον τοῦ Καρκίνου, in one of these instances, must mean just 
the same thing in reference to that, as τὸ μέσον τῆς Apkrov in 
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reference to that? And if this last means a constellation, 
so must-the former do likewise. "What can be intended by 
τὰ μέσα τῶν Χηλῶν κατὰ πλάτος, Or τοῦ Κριοῦ rà νῶτα κατὰ 
πλάτος, but the constellations so called? "What astronomer, 
ancient or modern, ever spoke of τοῦ Κριοῦ τὰ νῶτα, ἴῃ the 
sense of the sign ὃ 

We are entirely therefore of the opinion of those learned 
men, who have collected from Eudoxus! description of his 
own sphere, that the cardinal points in it bisected the 
constellations, not the signs called by the same names; 
passed through them at least somewhere about the middle: 
for it is not necessary to suppose that they must have bi- 
sected them critically in every instance. t follows that the 
sphere which he described must have been that of B.C. 
1847 ; and the most critical proof of that fact, as we have 
observed, is the relation of his solstitial colure to . Piscis 
Australis, the star in the tail of the southern fish—which 
B. C. 1347 must have been standing as nearly as possible on 
that very colure. 

It is clear from his description, that the names of the 
signs, of the zodia, and of the constellations, and the figures 
too corresponding to each, were all in existence and all laid 
down on the sphere which he described. At first sight, this 
may appear a difficulty: particularly when we reflect that 
names were given to the signs first only in B. C. 1347, and 
that zodiacal figures were represented on the sphere first 
only in B. C. 848 or 847. But it is really no difficulty. 
Nothing was easier than to transfer the figures, correspond- 
ing to the names imposed in B. C. 1347, from the sphere of 
B. C. 848 or 847 (when they too were first delineated upon 
it,) to the sphere of B. C. 1347 ; to which such figures would 
appear to belong, as well as the names which denoted them, 
from the first. And we may take it for granted that the 
Egyptians would do this: and would delineate the sphere of 
B. C. 1347 with the zodia as much as that of B. C. 847. 

And here we cannot but notice the following coincidence : 
viz. That had such zodiacal figures been actually represented 
on the sphere in B. C. 1347, when names were first given to 
the signs, proportionally to the manner in which they were 
actually laid down thereon in B. C. 848 or 847 ; that 15, with 
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due allowance for the precession from B. C. 1347 to B. C. 
847; then the relation of the zodia to the cardinal points 
would have been such that they must have been bisected by 
them. B. C.847 the zodia were laid down in the 23 degrees 
of the tropical sphere; agreeably to which distinction, B. C. 
1947, 500 years before, they must have been laid down in 
the 16th degrees. "Thus the zodion of the Ram, which B. C. 
847, was graduated from 353?, B. C.1347 would have been so 
from 346". Consequently the equinoctial colure, in 0? 0' 0", 
would have passed through the middle of the Ram at that 
time; as Eudoxus' description supposes it to have done. 

We think therefore it may very probably be inferred from 
all these facts that, when Eudoxus was among the Egyptians, 
B. C. 398 and B. C. 397, they communicated to him neither 
the original draught of the sphere, of the date of B. C. 1847, 
nor the last, of the date of B. C. 848 or 847, but the inter- 
mediate one, of the date of B.C. 1347 ; to which not only 
the names of the signs, properly belonging to it, but the 
zodiacal figures, and the rest of the constellated figures, 
which properly belonged only to the sphere of B. C. 847, 
had been purposely transferred—and in such a manner as to 
be true of that epoch, but not of the time of Eudoxus. "That 
they must have deceived him therefore, we cannot doubt; 
and yet not by a sphere which was absolutely false, only by 
one which was relatively so: by a sphere which was not false 
for the epoch of B. C. 1347, but only for Eudoxus' own time ; 
a thousand yearslater. Itis agreed that Eudoxus himself was 
no observer; and therefore that he was not likely to find out 
the deception which was practised upon him. 

And with regard to the motives which might have induced 
the Egyptians to pass off an obsolete and antiquated sphere 
upon him; we may easily conceive that they would not 
communicate either to him, or to any other stranger who 
came among them, the original sphere of B.C. 1847—lest 
that should have betrayed the secret of their own fabulous 
chronology; and they might not choose to make him ac- 
quainted with that of B. C. 848 or 847, which embodied their 
last improvements, lest it should make their own knowledge 
on such points too promiscuous and cheap. [{ did not suit 
their purpose to reveal the true system of their administra- 
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tion of the sphere to so curious and inquisitive and intelligent 
a people as the Greeks; towards whom they appear to have 
conducted themselves, on all occasions, with more shyness 
and more reserve, than towards any strangers who visited 
them besides. Be this as it may ; the fact itself appears to 
be certain, that they must have imposed on Eudoxus with 
an obsolete sphere; a sphere 1000 years too old; a sphere 
probably agreeing in all respects to that of B. C. 848, except 
in the time to whieh it professed to be adapted; the sphere 
of B.C. 1347 purposely brought down to B. C. 398, in the 
form externally of that of B. C. 848: which Eudoxus never- 
theless seems to have received without any suspicion or dis- 
trust; and to have taken with him into Greece, and to have 
described both in his "Erozrpor and in his Φαινόμενα *. 


* We have at length, with the blessing of God on our labours, accom- 
plished the principal task which we have hitherto undertaken to perform ; 
viz. to the best of our ability to give a natural, consistent, and satisfactory 
explanation of that which has always been considered hitherto the most 
mysterious and inexplicable of the cycles of antiquity—the Phoenix cycle 
of ancient Egypt. Whether the account itself is actually of this descrip- 
tion, we leave to the judgment of our readers: but even should they be of 
opinion that it is, and even that it leaves nothing to be desired for its com- 
pleteness; still we must remind them of the observation which we made 
at the commencement of our inquiries into it, that nothing of this kind 
ever could have been discovered, or ever could have been explained, with- 
out a previous knowledge of the primitive calendar. "The success of our 
inquiries therefore is ultimately resolvable into the mysterious Providence 
which, after permitting this calendar to be so long lost and forgotten, has 
permitted it also, in its own time and in its own way, and for its own wise 
ends and purposes, to be brought to light again and recovered at last. 
Let the reader unite with us to acknowledge and confess the finger of God, 
as in all the dispensations of this Providence, so especially in that which 
concerns the whole course of time from first to last. Let us render to 
him the entire glory and praise of every discovery which we appear to have 
made: let us impute nothing to ourselves, but ascribe every thing to him. 
Let us only derive comfort to our own souls, and confirmation for our 
common faith, from the unexpected light which these discoveries are found 
to reflect on the truth of those holy writings upon which we rest all our 
convictions, and from which we draw all our consolations ; and especially on 
that of the ancient Scriptures, the most abused and misrepresented, and the 
most perverted from their plain and obvious meaning, of any part of the 
word of inspiration itself, not indeed by the philosophy, but by the doz- 
osophy and by the morosophy of the present age; by the pseudo-rational- 
ism, by the pseudo-learning, by the pseudo-criticism, and in particular by 
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the pseudo-chronology and the falsely so called ancient history, of our own 
day. 

The Phoenix cycle was confessedly the oldest and the most interesting 
of all, which we have yet considered. It may now be regarded as the 
most important: as bound up indissolubly with the substantiation of 
truths which men can neither overlook, except by deliberately shutting 
their eyes against the light; nor wilfully refuse to believe, except at the 
peril of their own souls. Long as we have dwelt upon it, we have not yet 
done with it; nor have we pointed out all the uses to which it is sub- 
servient. And though the chief of these is unquestionably the testimony 
which it bears to the true chronology of the present system of things, and 
to its absolute identity with that of the Hebrew Dible; yet it is calculated 
also to render an essential service to astronomy; by establishing a very nice 
and curious, as well as important point, hitherto undetermined, the true 
mean length of the natural solar or tropical year. 

It will probably have occurred to the reader to observe that often as we 
have had occasion in the preceding dissertation to refer to the phenomena 
of the natural year, and to make use of some standard of that year for 
their explanation, we have always made use of the standard of our own 
Fasti, as if that were the mean standard of all past time, the standard 
adopted and sanctioned by the authors of the Phoenix period itself. "That 
we have done this is true; and yet we have assigned no reason why we 
have done it: we have no where stated on what grounds we have done it, 
or by what right we considered ourselves at liberty to take that for granted 
which evidently required to be proved. 

We have not thought proper to stop in the course of the preceding dis- 
cussions to anticipate or to answer this objection; because we were aware 
that the course of our inquiries themselves, and the various facts which 
they would be found to bring to light, would supply the best answer to it 
at last. 

The result of these inquiries has been to establish the following facts: 
i. That the Phoenix cycle was one of 500 years. ii. That into this cycle a 
lunar, a solar, and a Julian element of the reckoning of annual time en- 
tered alike; so that the cycle itself was one of 500 years of mean lunar 
time, 500 years of mean solar or natural, and 5co years of mean Julian, at 
once. iii. That these lunar and solar and Julian elements were assumed 
to be so related to each other, that mean lunar time fell back in this 
cycle on mean natural at the same rate as mean natural on mean Julian. 
iv. That the particular rate of this recession in each instance was 3 d. 21h. 
of mean solar time in one cycle of 500 years, twice as much in two, and 
80 on ; so that in eight cycles, or 4000 years, the recession of natural solar 
time on mean Julian in particular would amount to 31 days exactly. 
These facts appear to us to have been established on competent evidence 
of their truth ; nor do we think that they can be disproved. 

What then is the necessary inference from such facts? "The standard 
of the mean Julian year is invariable. [t can be neither more nor less 
than 365 d. 6 ἢ. of mean solar time. Five hundred years of this standard 
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must contain neither more nor less than 182 625 mean solar days; and 
182 625 such days, diminished by 3 d. 21h. of mean solar time, can contain 
neither more nor less than 182 621d. 3h. of mean solar time also: and 
182 621d. 3h. of mean solar time, distributed equally among 500 natural 
years, can give neither more nor less than 365 d. 5 h. 48 m. 5os. and 24th. 
of mean solar time to each. It follows that the standard of the mean natural 
year, which entered the Phoenix period, must have been this of 365 d. 5 h. 
48 m. 5os. 24th. of mean solar time exactly. "The difference of one mean 
natural year of the Phoenix standard and of one mean Julian year must 
have been 11m. 9s. 36th. and no more, perpetual. Now this is the 
standard, and this is the difference, of our own Fasti. We were well aware 
that the analysis of the cycle would lead to this conclusion, and would 
force this conviction at last on every unprejudiced reader; viz. that the 
mean natural year of our own Fasti, and that of this period, must have 
been absolutely the same. We might still appeal to other proofs of the 
same fact; but after this one, we consider any more to be superfluous. 

The mean length of the natural solar or tropical year is one of those 
problems of astronomy which has been for the longest time of any in the 
course and process of solution; and notwithstanding has never yet been 
solved : and, if it is to be determined at last by observation only, will pro- 
bably never be solved by human observation at all. It is not the least 
surprising and curious discovery which the analysis of the Phoenix cycle 
brings to light, that the mean natural standard of that period was abso- 
Iutely the same with that of our Fasti. lt is a very obvious question, In 
what manner is this coincidence to be explained? or, How came the Egyp- 
tians, the contemporaries of the rise of the Phoenix cycle, to fix on the 
standard of our Fasti for the use of their particular cycle ? 

We do not hesitate to declare it to be our opinion that the adoption of 
this particular standard was not the result of observation. Observation, 
not even with all the advantages of instruments unknown to antiquity, so 
various and so perfect of their kind, has never yet been able to determine 
the standard in question. On what then did it rest, if not upon observa- 
tion? We answer, in all probability upon authority, upon prescription, 
upon f£radition. lt was the standard handed down from the antediluvian 
tothe postdiluvian world. [Ὁ required but 500 years to carry us back 
from the epoch of the Phoenix cycle to the flood; and one survivor of the 
flood, and consequently of the antediluvian world, the patriarch Shem, (if 
not two more, the patriarchs Ham and Japhet,) was still living at the 
epoch of that cycle. It is but a step back from Shem and Noah to 
Lamech and Adam: and the traditionary astronomy of the postdiluvian 
world is connected at once not only with that of the antediluvian world, 
but also with that of the beginning of things. It would not be surprising 
therefore that a standard handed down by a tradition like this, and recom- 
mended and sanctioned by an authority like this, should have been im- 
plicitly received and recognised by the authors of the Pheenix cycle. "The 
question however which it naturally suggests goes much further than 
this: and the true point for the most serious consideration of men of 
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science is whether the traditionary standard of the mean natural year, 
recognised by the antediluvian and by the postdiluvian world alike, on 
the ground of prescription and authority only, but of such prescription and 
of such authority as this, must not have been the true mean standard of 
the natural year itself: for it would be easy to shew that, if we went back 
to the ultimate origin of such a prescription, it could be found in 
nothing but the knowledge which must have been directly communicated 
to the minds of our first parents by their Creator himself. 

There is such a thing as the mean standard of the natural tropical year; 
and there always has been: whether astronomers have yet succeeded in 
discovering it or not. It is agreed that the mean motion of t£he earth in 
its orbitis invariable. "The axis major of the solar orbit is invariable: 
and while that is the case, the mean time of describing this orbit, (whica 
is in fact the mean motion of the sun (or of the earth) in this orbit,) must 
be invariable also. [tis true that by virtue of the precession, or rather of 
the constant recession of the cardinal points in the plane and in the circle 
of the ecliptic, every natural year appears to come to an end and to be 
renewed sooner than the year before it; but it is only in appearance. The 
natural year does not fall back on itself; only on some fixed point to 
which it is constantly referred, one year after another perpetually. It 
retreats on the circle of the ecliptic annually more and more; and its 
cardinal points retreat with it, preserving the same relations to each other 
and to the whole notwithstanding. 

It appears to be agreed among astronomers that the only kind of year 
- which is absolutely unchangeable is the mean sidereal year. [ts invaria- 
bility is a necessary consequence of the invariability of other things; 
which can never be other than they are, while the laws of the solar system 
remain what they are at present too. It must be evident however that, 
were there no such effect as precession every year, the mean tropical year 
would be the same thing with the mean sidereal perpetually. [Ὁ is pre- 
cession which makes the difference between them. "The mean tropical 
year * the mean precession is the mean sidereal year; and the mean side- 
real year — the mean precession is the mean tropical. It follows that the 
ultimate standard of reference even to the mean tropical year must be the 
mean sidereal. 'lhe tropical year may be considered as circulating in and 
upon the sidereal; at stated times coinciding with it, and at other times 
differing from it. |t is most natural to suppose that they must some 
time or other have begun together; and under such circumstances too, 
that the first point of the mean tropical year must have been the first of 
the mean sidereal also, and vice versa: in which case the mean tropical 
year might be regarded ever after as a variable sidereal year, and the mean 
sidereal as a ized tropical year. 

The equable year circulates perpetually round the mean Julian. It has 
its proper cycle of restitution, 1460 mean Julian years and r461 equable. 
It circulates also round the mean natural; and it has a similar cycle of 
restitution in that. 'lhere is a similar cycle of restitution of the mean 
tropical year in the mean sidereal. Nor is it difficult to define its limits. 
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It is the length of time in which the arc of precession accumulates to 360^; 
or in which the cardinal points, in their annual motion backwards, de- 
scribe the entire cycle of the ecliptic from any given point to the same 
point again. Let this time be assumed to be N years. "Then in these N 
years there will be N mean sidereal years and N 1 mean tropical years : 
and the question is only, Among the various standards of the mean natu- 
ral and of the mean sidereal year, which are or which have been assumed, 
which are the most competent to answer to these relations the most ex- 
actly? We have already pointed out? some remarkable properties of our 
mean standard of the natural year, which appeared to designate it preemi- 
nently as the mean standard of natural annual time in constant conjunc- 
tion with mean Julian: let us see what peculiarities it exhibits in constant 
connection with mean sidereal. 

i. 25885 natural years of this standard contain 9,454,295 days, 15 ἢ. 
23 m. 248. of mean solar time. 


d. h:mijis: 

6000x4 0r 24000—8,765,814 0 o o 
I000— 365242 6 o o 

800— 292193 19 12 o 

80— 29219 9 7 12 


5- T9820 5 4 12 


25885—9 454295 15 23 24 
ii. If we divide 
9 454295 d. 15h. 23m. 248. 
by 25 884 
the quotient is 365d. 6h. 9m. 95: 5617 454 798 331: i. e. it is the mean 
sidereal year, adapted to this standard of the mean natural. It is the side- 
real year which we have ourselves obtained in our Introduction, after a 
different manner from this, yet with the same result. It is Mr. Baily's 
standard of the mean sidereal year, 
365 d. 6h. 9m. 95:6 

or but inappreciably different from it. 1t follows that 25884 mean sidereal 
years of this standard must be exactly equal to 25885 mean tropical of the 
other standard ; and that neither of them can contain a particle of mean 
solar time more or less than the other. 

jii. If we divide 360 degrees by 25884, the quotient is 

50-069 541 029 207 232 267. 

It follows that the arc of precession, which makes the whole difference 
every year between the mean tropical year of this standard and the mean 
sidereal, is 50-069 541 029 207 232 267 ; and that in 25884 years of the 
one standard, and in 25885 years of the other, it accumulates to 360 de- 
grees, or to one cycle of the ecliptic exactly. 

In like manner, if we divide 24 hours, or 86 400 seconds, of mean side- 
real time by 25884, the quotient is 35:337 969 401 947 148 817 8 : and 
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this is the mean annual increment in right ascension, (in the sense of mean 
sidereal time,) corresponding to the mean annual increase of the arc of 
precession or of mean longitude; and it accumulates to one complete 
cycle of the diurnal rotation, exactly in the same length of time as the 
other to one complete annual cycle of the ecliptic. 

iv. It is capable of demonstration also that the mean natural year of 
this standard is of the same denomination perpetually, whether in mean 
solar or in mean sidereal time, mutatis mutandis only: i. e. this tropical 
year will contain 365 d. 5h. 48 m. 5os. 24th., or 365 d.24225 of mean 
solar time, and 366d. 5h. 48m. 50s. 24th. or 366 d.24225 of mean 
sidereal time, perpetually. And this too was perhaps no more than was to 
be expected a priori. 'lhe true unit of time, in the sense of the absolute 
measure of duration, is the diurnal rotation ; that is, the revolution of the 
earth about its own axis, the mean sidereal day : but the true unit of time 
for the purposes of human or social existence is the noctidiurnal cycle; 
i.e. the mean solar day. It was to be expected that these should meet, and 
be comprehended perpetually in some third term; which it thus appears is 
the natural unit of mean annual time; the mean tropical year of this 
standard, but of this, as it seems, only. 

It follows too that this mean natural year, in mean solar time, divided by 
the same, in mean sidereal time, will give the absolute length of the mean 
sidereal day in terms of the mean solar day, at once; and without any in- 
termediate process: and that, whether we assume one year of this kind, 
or any number of such years, for the purpose of obtaining it. For whe- 
ther we divide 

365d-24225 — one tropical year in mean solar time, 
by 366d-24225 — one tropical year in mean sidereal time, 
Or 9454295d-64125 —25885 mean tropical years in mean solar time, 
by 9480180d.64125 — 25885 mean tropical years in mean sidereal time, 
the quotient is the same, 
od 997 269 566 796 293 983, 
or 23h. 56m. 45.090 571199 800 131 2; 
i. e. the mean sidereal day, in terms of the mean solar day : more exactly 
perhaps than it was ever obtained in any other way. 

We recommend these coincidences to the consideration of astronomers ; 
especially of such as are Christians as well as astronomers, and have as 
great a respect for the truths of the Bible as for the truths of science : 
though indeed between the truths of science and the truths of the Bible 
there never was nor ever will be any inconsistency. 


DISSERTATION XVI. 
On the Mneuis cycle of the Egyptians. 


ECEETUP PERRA. E 


ΒΈΟΤΙΟΝ I.—estimonies of antiquity to the Mnewis. 


hl ^ » ^ ^ 
1. Μνεῦιςῦ : Ὄνομα κύριον θεοῦ Αἰγυπτίου---- αὐτῃ δὲ (sc. τῇ 
, ΩΝ 7 X ^ 
σελήνῃ) τὸν Απιν τὸν βοῦν δὴ λέγω Αἰγύπτιοι τρέφουσι, τὸν δὲ 
^ Led » "n^ ^ 
Μνεῦιν τῷ ἡλίῳ «---Απις : ... Τοῦτον Αἰγύπτιοι σελήνῃ τιμῶσι, 
^N Ν ^ ^ n ^ ^ 
καὶ ἱερὸς ἣν ὅδε ὁ βοῦς τῆς σελήνης, ὥσπερ ὁ Μνεῦις τοῦ ἡλίου. 
- É 
i. Τὰ δὲ γινόμενα περὶ τὸν "Ami τὸν ἐν Μέμφει, kai τὸν 
^ ^ € 
Μνεῦιν τὸν ἐν Ἡλιουπόλει, kal rà περὶ τὸν τράγον τὸν ἐν Μέν- 
Ν ^ 
δητιξ, πρὸς δὲ τούτοις τὸν κροκόδειλον τὸν ἐν τῇ Μοίριδος λίμνῃ", 
Ν /, ^ 
καὶ τὸν λέοντα τὸν τρεφόμενον ἐν τῇ Λεόντων πόλειξ, kal πολλὰ 
τοιαῦθ᾽ ἕ διηγήσασθ ἐν εὐχερὲς, à (A δὲ 
ἕτερα, διηγήσασθαι μὲν εὐχερὲς, ἀπαγγείλαντα δὲ πιστευ- 
θῆναι παρὰ τοῖς μὴ τεθεαμένοις δύσκολον. ταῦτα γὰρ ἐν ἱεροῖς 
μὲν περιβόλοις τρέφεται, θεραπεύουσι δ᾽ αὐτὰ πολλοὶ τῶν ἀξιολό- 
yov ἀνδρῶν, τροφὰς διδόντες τὰς πολυτελεστάτας, K, τ. λ.ἶ 
ut c ^ ^ ^ 
ii. 'O δὲ ἐν 'HAtovzóAet τρεφόμενος βοῦς, ὃν Μνεῦιν καλοῦσιν, 
᾽ M ^ 
Ocípibos δὲ ἱερὸν, ἔνιοι δὲ kal τοῦ "Απιδος πατέρα, νομίζουσι, 
, 
μέλας ἐστὶ, καὶ δευτέρας ἔχει τιμὰς μετὰ τὸν "Απινὅ---Οἶνον δὲ οἱ 
ἐν τῇ Ἡλιουπόλει τιμῶντες τὸν θεὸν, & , τ. À. 
- ^ ἊΝ 
iv. Αὐτοῦ δὲ καὶ ἡ Βουβαστὸς πόλις, καὶ ὃ Βουβαστίτης νομὸς, 
καὶ ὑπὲρ αὐτὸν ὁ ἩἩλιουπολίτης νομός. ἐνταῦθα δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἡ τοῦ 
SETA , JA aA , 5 ἣν , / SN UE Ν » ^ 
ίου πόλις ἐπὶ χώματος ἀξιολόγου κειμένη, τὸ ἱερὸν ἔχουσα τοῦ 
€ , M N n^ ^ ^ , ^ , [:4 » 
ἡλίου, καὶ τὸν βοῦν τὸν Μνεῦιν ἐν σηκῷ τινι τρεφόμενον, ὅς παρ 
^ » 1 
αὐτοῖς νενόμισται θεὸς ὥσπερ kal ἐν Μέμφει ὁ " Anis. 
€ , ^ ^ ^ , Lol , ,ὕ J y. € , 
v. 'HAío μὲν yàp kai σελήνῃ βοῦς ἀνιέρωσαν. ἀλλ᾽ ὃ ye ἡλίῳ 
« ^ n / 
ἀνακείμενος ἐν 'HA(ov πόλει καλούμενος Μνεῦις βοῶν ἐστι μέγι- 


b Suidas. Also Eusebius, Przp. Evang. ii. i. $ 48. 
€ 'Theodoret, Graecorum Aff. Cur. p.111: 819. p. 103: ὃ 41. p. 109. 

iii. ὃ 46. p. 124. 5 Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 
d Suidas. xxxiii. 
€ Cf. Strabo, xvii. cap. i. h [bid. vi. 


f Diodorus Sic. i. 84: cf. 21. 88. i Strabo, xvii. i. 
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στος, σφόδεα μέλας, μάλιστα ὅτι kal ὁ ἥλιος ὁ πολὺς μελαίνει rà 
Φ , , » ^ ^ 340€: ^ ^ » n b 
ἀνθρώπεια σώματα. ἔχει δὲ τὴν οὐρὰν παρὰ τοὺς ἄλλους βοῦς, καὶ 
τὸ πὰν σῶμα ἀνάτριχον, καθάπερ ὁ ἥλιος τὸν ἐναντίον τῷ πόλῳ 
ποιεῖται δρόμον τούς τε ὄρχεις μεγίστους, ἐπειδήπερ ὁ περὶ τὰ 
ἀφροδίσια ἵμερος γίνεται ὑπὸ θεομότητος, Ó τε ἥλιος σπερμαίνειν 

, Ν ’ k 
λέγεται τὴν φύσιν. 

vi. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἄγε δὴ μετάβηθι φαίη àv ὁ λόγος, καὶ οὐχ ἵππον μὰ 
Δία οὐδὲ μὲν τὸν ἐν αὐτῷ λόγον (reason, rational principle, 
unless the text is to be corrected by λόχον) àóe, ἀλλὰ Μνεῦιν 

^ A ^ , , € , * € * 5 M , » 
βοῦν, καὶ τοῦτον Αἰγύπτιοι ἡλίου φασὶν ἱερὸν, ἐπεὶ TOv ye Απιν 
, , ^ , / y ἫΝ » b , LÀ 
ἀνάθημα εἶναι σελήνῃ λέγουσιν. ἴδιον δὲ ἄρα kai τούτῳ γνώρισμα 
ἐς τὸ εἶναι μήτε κίβδηλον μήτε μὴν νόθον ἀλλὰ φίλον τῷ θεῷ τῷ 
προειρημένῳ φασὶν Αἰγύπτιοι. καὶ ὑπὲρ τοῦδε ἐρεῖ ἄλλος" ὃν δὲ 
ἤκουσα λόγον Αἰγύπτιον ἐς βάσανον τοῦδε τοῦ ταύρου καὶ ἔλεγχον 
εἴτε ἐστὶ σπορᾶς κρείττονος εἴτε μὴ, τοῦτον εἰπεῖν ἐθέλω. 


SEcTION II.— Observations on the preceding testimonies. 


These testimonies are competent to prove that, besides 
the Apis, there was another bull in Egypt, generally ac- 
knowledged and worshipped as divine; that the name of 
this, according to the Greek form of the proper Egyptian 
appellation for it, was Mneuis; that it was considered to be 
sacred to the sun, as the Apis was to the moon ; and that it 
was kept in Heliopolis, as the Apis was in Memphis. 1t 
may be inferred too that if this bull was sacred to the sun, 
and the Apis as much to the moon as to the sun, then this 
bull must have been the older of the two; because the solar 
calendar was much older in Egypt than the lunar in the 
sense of the Apis cycle. And this is still more reasonably 
to be inferred from the fact mentioned by Plutarch, that in 
the opinion of some of the Egyptians, (and these, as we shall 
see, must have been the best informed among them,) even 
the Apis was the son of the Mneuis. 1f so, it must have 
been younger at least than the Mneuis. 

It is of little importance therefore to this particular ques- 
tion, that no allusion to the Mneuis, either by name or in 
any other way, occurs in Herodotus. "We cannot necessarily 


k Porphyry, apud Eusebium, Prap. ^ He proceeds to relate in what manner 
Evang. iii. xiii. 8 t. p. 252. Bocchoris, king of Egypt, put the divi- 
! /lian, De Natura Anim. xi. τι.  nmity of this bull to the test. 


» 
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infer from this silence, that he could not have heard of the 
existence of such a sacred Bull. It does not appear that he 
would have mentioned even the Apis, if the course of the 
history had not obliged him to do so. "There cannot be any 
doubt that the Mneuis was much older in Egypt than the 
Apis; and was always esteemed divine in that country. 'The 
monuments indeed date the deification of the Apis, the 
Mneuis, and the Goat, all at once, and under the second of 
their dynasties: but the authority of the monuments passes 
with us for nothing. "The antiquity of the Apis cycle is de- 
cisive of that of the Apis, as the representative of the cycle: 
and as the former is not older than B. C. 973, so neither can 
the latter be. But the Mneuis was older than the Exodus. 
Mneues is mentioned by Diodorus " as the most ancient of 
the legislators of Egypt. He enumerates Sasyches, Sesoósis, 
Bocchoris, Amasis, and Darius Hystaspis, among those legis- 
lators after Mneues; but he meutions none before him. And 
though we could not necessarily infer from this fact, that 
there ever was such a person as Mneues among the Egyp- 
tians, or ever such a legislator; it is demonstrative of the 
antiquity or of the supposed antiquity of the name of Mneues 
atleast: and between Mneues and Mneuis, considered merely 
as names, the difference is only accidental. Nor would it be 
any thing extraordinary that the oldest of the sacred bulls 
of the Egyptians, particularly as a person and as divine, 
should have been traditionally represented as the oldest of 
their legislators also. 

The solar year being so much more ancient in Egypt than 
the lunar in the sense of the Apis cycle at least; the sun was 
more likely to become the first object of worship in Egypt 
than the moon: and consequently the consecration of the 
Bull to the sun to precede that of the same or of any other 
animal to the moon. It is agreed that the Mneuis was so 
consecrated to the sun; and exclusively to the sun: in no 
sense to the moon as well as to the sun. It is agreed, in like 
manner, that the Apis was consecrated to the moon, but not 
exclusively so; not more to the moon than to the sun: the 
true reason of which community of relation to both was that 
it was the representative of a lunzsolar cycle; of a lunar in 


m 1, 94: cf. 95. 
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conjunction with a solar, or of a solar in conjunction with a 
lunar, calendar. "This lunar and solar Bull then could have 
no existence before the conjunction of the lunar and the 
solar calendar in the form of the Apis cycle. But the solar 
Bull, the Bull sacred to the sun without any similar relation 
to the moon, must be older than this lunzesolar year in the 
shape of the Apis cycle; and therefore than the Apis, the re- 
presentative of such a year. Its antiquity must go back to 
a time when there was yet no such lunar and solar year in 
conjunction in Egypt, as that which was represented by the 
Apis; and yet when there was the same solar year as ever: 
when consequently such an animal as the Bull might be con- 
secrated to the sun, but not yet to the moon as well as to 
the sun. 

We have already had occasion to draw the attention of our 
readers to the fact" that, at the time of the separation of the 
two kingdoms of Judah and Israel, in the reign of Rehoboam 
the son and successor of Solomon, there must have been two 
saered bulls in Egypt; one of them the Apis, the other the 
Mneuis: while at the time of the Exodus there must have 
been only one—which no one could hesitate to say might 
have been the Mneuis, but could not have been the Apis. 
And thus, while the historical existence of the Apis could not 
be traced beyond the reign of Shishak in Egypt, of Jeroboam 
the First in Israel, and of Rehoboam in Judah; that of the 
Mneuis would admit of being attested and authenticated, by 
contemporary evidence of the most unexceptionable kind, as 
far back as the Exodus. And unless it could be supposed 
that the worship of the Mneuis had only just been intro- 
duced into Egypt before the Exodus; its existence at the 
time of the Exodus, and the estimation in which it was held 
at that time, would be proof that its real antiquity, and its 
first recognition as divine, in Egypt must have been older 
than the Exodus at least: and probably much older too. 


SEecTION III.—O» the Mneuis period ; and on the means of 
ascertaining it. 
It cannot however be denied that from the time of the in- 
troduction of the worship of the Apis into Egypt, though the 


n Diss. xiii. ch. iii. sect. viii. vol. ii. 528. 
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Mneuis never ceased to be considered and treated as divine, 
it fell into comparative obscurity; the Apis became the more 
ilustrious and better known of the two, so as almost to 
eclipse the Mneuis, and to cause it to be overlooked by the 
strangers who visited Egypt: of which there cannot be a 
better proof than the list of testimonies which we have begun 
with producing to the existence and worship, and to the 
other particulars of the history, of this one sacred animal of 
the Egyptians, compared with the number, minuteness, and 
circumstantialty of the similar testimonies which we pre- 
mised to our Dissertation on the Apis cycle. Various reasons 
might probably be assigned to account for this distinction ; 
but the principal one appears to have been that the deifica- 
tion and worship of the Apis was associated from the first 
with Memphis, that of the Mneuis with Heliopolis: the Apis 
was the tutelary genius and patron of Memphis, the Mneuis 
of Heliopolis. And whatsoever might be the superior anti- 
quity of Heliopolis, and whatsoever its ancient dignity and 
importance, there can be no question that from B. C. 973 
downwards, (i. e. from the date of the Apis cycle,) Memphis 
became much the more considerable of the two; and except- 
ing Thebes or Diospolis, which alone, in point of grandeur 
and population and wealth and importance, was still qualified 
to contest the palm of precedence with Memphis, it was pro- 
bably the most considerable city in all Egypt. It is not 
surprising that the fame and celebrity of the patron of He- 
liopolis should sympathize with the fortunes of its own city ; 
and in proportion as Heliopolis was eclipsed by the superior 
renown of Memphis, that the credit of the Mneuis also 
should be superseded by that of the Apis, in the estimation 
of strangers at least: for it is certain that among the Egyp- 
tians themselves even the Mneuis never ceased to be esteemed 
and treated as divine. 

It is a consequence however of this comparative obscurity 
of the Mneuis, that we are left to conjecture on many points 
connected with the history of this Bull, about which we 
have had the benefit of positive testimony, to inform and di- 
rect our inquiries concerning that of the Apis. We have no 
doubt that there was a proper Mneuis cycle, as well as a 
proper Apis one; and that this cycle had its proper period. 
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And though, that there was actually such a cycle among the 
Egyptians at all, much less what was its actual measure, is 
not known from the express testimony of any of the ancients; 
still we are not without the means of determining it, if not 
with absolute certainty, yet with an high degree of proba- 
bility. 

Now the first clue to the discovery of this cycle, and of its 
peculiar period, is put into our hands by the mention of a 
particular period of the Egyptians, which occurs both on the 
other monuments and on the Rosetta stone; though it has 
never yet been explained. We shall proceed to notice the tes- 
timony of the latter to this period first. 

The celebrated monument, which is known by the name of 
the Rosetta stone, contains several dates; as may be seen 
from the details of the inscription recorded upon it; for 
which we refer to Mons. Le Tronne?. Its own date is Xan- 
dieus or Xanthicus 4, Mecheir 18, in the 9th year of Ptolemy 
EpiphanesP, (each answering to March 27, B. C. 196,) the 
day of the coronation of this Ptolemy at Memphis 3: a cere- 
mony to which the Alexandrie Greeks gave the name of 
᾿Ανακλητήρια Ἔ; though that name does not occur on this 
stone. 

* That the ceremony was called, by the Alexandrine Greeks, Ἀνακλητήρια, 
appears from Polybius?. In the case of the Ptolemy (Epiphanes) to which 
this account refers, it was a second instance of the kind. He had under- 
gone the ceremony once before, when he came to the throne at his father's 
death; i.e. as a minor: and now he was undergoing it a second time, on 
coming of age, or to his majority, at 13 as it appears complete. "This is 
the occasion alluded to by Polybius and commemorated by the Rosetta 
stone. 

Polybius mentions also the ἀνακλητήρια of Ptolemy Philometor, B. C. 
169; and Diodorus Siculus refers to another instance of the same cere- 
mony, in the case of Ptolemy Physcon, or Euergetes II, cir. B. C. 145 or 
144b. Ὅτι Πτολεμαίου κατὰ τὴν Μέμφιν ἐνθρονιζομένου rois βασιλείοις κατὰ 
τοὺς Αἰγυπτίων νόμους, παῖς ἐγένετο ἐκ τῆς Κλεοπάτρας τῷ βασιλεῖ. ἡσθεὶς δὲ 
διαφερόντως προσηγόρευσε τὸν παῖδα Μεμφίτην, ἀπὸ τῆς πόλεως καθ᾽ ἣν τὰς 
θυσίας ἐπιτελοῦντος ἐγεννήθη. 


Of the tragical end of this child, whom this same Ptolemy afterwards 


9 Recueil des Inscriptions Grecques xiii. ch. vi. sect. iv. vol. ii. 581. sqq. 


et Latines de l'Egypte, tome i. se- 4 Ibid. 245. l. 7, 8: cf. 28. 44, 45. 
conde partie, xxv. 241 sqq. Cf. Egyp- 2 Lib. xviii. cap. 38. $8 3: lib. xxviii. 
tian Antiquities in the British Museum, — Cap. x. $ 8, 9. ν hs 

part ii. 114-117. b xxxiii. 83. cf. Livy. xlvii. 3. and 
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The principal dates besides this are two more; one the 
date of the birth of Ptolemy Epiphanes, Mesore 30, the other 
that of the death of his father, Ptolemy Philopator, and con- 
sequently that of his accession to the throne, Mecheir 17: 
and each of these is specified in the same part of the in- 
scription. 

Pag. 250. v. 46. Καὶ ἐπεὶ τὴν τριακάδα τοῦ Μεσορὴ, ἐν ἣ rà 
γενέθλια τοῦ βασιλέως ἄγεται, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ (τὴν τοῦ Μεχεὶρ 
ἑπτακαιδεκάτην,) 

v. 47. ἐν ἣ παρέλαβεν τὴν βασιλείαν παρὰ τοῦ πατρὸς, 
ἐπωνύμους νενομίκασιν ἐν τοῖς ἱεροῖς, di δὴ πολλῶν ἀγαθῶν 
ἀρχηγοὶ πᾶσίν εἰσιν, ἄγειν τὰς ἡμέρας ταύτας ἑορ(τὴν καὶ πανή- 
γυριν ἐν τοῖς κατὰ τὴν Αἴ---}) 

v. 48. γυπτον ἱεροῖς κατὰ μῆνα. 

This Ptolemy at his father's death was left a minor, as 
Polybius informs us': according to Jeromes, four years old : 
according to Justin', five years old: and this latter state- 
ment appears to us to come nearest to the truth. "The date 
of his accession is determined by the inscription to Mecheir 
17, the same year ; which according to the canon of Ptolemy, 
and to the rule followed by that, requires to be dated from 
Thoth 1, Nab. 544, October 13 B. C. 205 ; that 1s, Mecheir 17 
Nab. 544, March 28, B. C. 204. Let us suppose that he was 
five years old complete at this time, and that his birthday 
was Mesore 30. On this principle he was five complete 
Mesore 30 Nab. 543, B. C. 205 ; and therefore was born Me- 
sore 30 Nabon. 538 B. C. 210. And this is confirmed by the 
date of his birth, which may be collected from Polybius ; B.C. 
210 also **. 


put to death at Cyprus, to gratify his revenge on Cleopatra its mother ; 
see Diodorus, xxxiv. cir. B. C. 130: Valerius Maximus, ix. ii. De Crude- 
litate, Externa, 5: Obsequens, Ixxxviii. Liv. Epitome, lix: Justin xxviii. 
cap. 8 $ 13. 

* For the date of the death of Ptolemy Philopator, the father of this 
young king, we refer to Diss. xiii. ch. vi. sect. iv: and to the note at 
page 583. vol. ii. , 

It appears from Polybius, xxiii. cap. 16. $ 7. that Ptolemy Epiphanes 
was 25 years old at a time which the context fixes to B. C. 184 or 185 : see 
xxiv. cap. i. $ 1. If he was 25 B. C. 185, he was born B. C. 210. On this 


r Lib. xviii. cap. 38. 8 3: xv. cap. $ In Danielem, cap. xi. opp. iii. 1124. 
20. $2: xiv. cap. 12. $ 5. t Lib. xxx. cap. ii. 8 6. 
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On what day then did Mesore 30 fall B. C. 210? "The first 
of Thoth, Nab. 539, it is seen from our general Tables, fell 
on October 14 at 18 hours according to the primitive rule, 
October 15 at midnight according to the Julian, B. C. 210; 
and therefore the 1st Epagomene, Nab. 538, fell on October 
10 at midnight: and the 90 Mesore October 9 at midnight. 
This must consequently have been the true Julan date of 
the birth of this Ptolemy, October 9 reckoned from midnight 
according to the Julian rule, B. C. 210; if the equable date 
of his birth was Mesore 30 Nab. 538. 

Now, among the titles assigned him in the inscription, 
there is one which recognises him as the lord or master of a 
period of thirty years, under the name of a τριακονταετηρὶς of 
a certam kind; and very early in the inscription itself": 
Βασιλεύοντος τοῦ νέου... κυρίου τριακονταετηρίδων, καθάπερ ὃ 
Ἥφαιστος ó μέγας: where Ἥφαιστος is only the Greek form 
of the name of the Egyptian Vulcan, or Φθὰς, which never- 
theless occurs on this monument in its proper Egyptian form 
too". There being then no more dates than these two, speci- 
fied in the inscription as more particularly connected with 
the personal history of the young king, and distinct from that 
of his installation or coronation itself, one, Mesore 30, the 
day on which he was born, the other Mecheir 17, the day on 
which he came to the throne; it seems only a reasonable 
conjecture that this title of κύριος τριακονταετηρίδων must 
have been given him from the coincidence of one or other 
of those events, the event of his birth or the event of his 
accession, with a period of this description. And forasmuch 
as the inscription itself implies, in the words just quoted, 
that he was already the lord of these rpiakovraergpíóes when 
he came to the throne ; it 1s evident that he could not have 
been made so by the event of his accession: but he might 
have been by the event of his birth. On this principle, the 
date of one of these periods of 30 years is determined to the 
date of the birth of Ptolemy Epiphanes, Mesore 30 Nab. 538 
October 9 B. C. 210. And though we should not be justified 
principle he would be r3 years old, Mesore 3o Nab. 551 B. C. 197 ; and 


13 years, six months old, Mecheir 18 Nab. 552 (March 27 B. C. 196) when 
he was crowned. 


Ὁ p. 244. l. 1. 2. W 244.1. 4: 245. 1. 8, 9: 249. 37: 250. 49. 
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in assuming this as certain, without further attestation and 
corroboration of some other kind, we may be allowed to 
consider it probable, and the natural result of our premises, 
such as we have stated them. The question is whether this 
inference admits of being confirmed in any other manner. 

Now in the same account of the ancient Egyptian calen- 
dar, which appeared in the Dublim University Magazine of 
August 1846*, mention is made of an inscription on one of 
the monuments at SilsilisY, in which it was expressly stated 
that the 31st year of Rameses the Great was a year of the 
great festival of 30 years ; that is, it was the first year of one 
of these rpuakorraergp(óes: from which it would follow that 
his first year must have been so too; and that he must have 
begun to reign at the beginning of one of these τριακονταετη- 
pes.  Rameses the Great, as we have already observed», is 
a monumental reality but not an historical one. He has an 
existence on the monuments of Egypt, but not in the his- 
tory: and on the monuments he is the greatest of monu- 
mental kings: he is the Prince Arthur and the Charlemagne 
of the whole of the monumental romance. Moreover he has a 
chronology of his own on the monuments also: and though 
we would not undertake to say that this was uniformly the 
same, all through the monuments, (for what uniformity could 
there be of necessity in a purely fictitious system ?) yet we 
believe that he had a recognised sra and epoch on the 
monuments in general; and that these were purposely as- 
sumed to be those of the Sothiacal period. 

The epoch of this period however was ambiguous ; and it 
might be assumed either in conformity to the cyclical date, 
July 232 B. C. 1350, or in conformity to the Nabonassarian, 
July 20 B. C. 1322. We have seen reason to conclude 
that the reign of Rameses was dated accordingly, sometimes 
from the one, sometimes from the other. "There can be no 
doubt however that its true date, 1f referred to the epoch of 
the Sothiacal period, must have been July 22 B.C. 1350: 
and that none of the Egyptians, who were correctly informed 
on that point, could think ef dating it otherwise. Let us 
therefore assume that this inscription at Silsilis is one of 
those in which his reign was referred to the epoch of the 


x See Diss. xv. ch. vi. sect. xii. vol, iii. 411. Y p. 189. 
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Sothiacal za; and that too, agreeably to the truth, July 22 
B.C.1350. On this supposition, B.C. 1350 was the first year of 
a period of 30 years. Now we have seen reason to conclude 
that B. C. 210 was so too. The interval between these years 
is 1140 years: and these are equal to 38 cycles of 30 years 
exactly. So that if B.C. 1350 was the first year of one 
such cycle, B. C. 210 must have been the first of another; 
and if B. C. 210 was the first year of one such cycle, B. C. 
1350 must have been, or might have been, the first of 
another. These conclusions therefore are consistent; ἃ 
τριακονταετηρὶς coincident with the epoch of the Sothiacal 
sera, and with the first year of Rameses the Great according 
to the monumental chronology, and a τριακονταετηρὶς, coin- 
ciding with the year of the birth of Ptolemy Epiphanes 
according to the Rosetta stone. 

Let us then in the next place go back from either of these 
years, either B. C. 210, or B. C. 1350, to the year of the 
Exodus from Egypt, B. C. 1560. "The interval from the for- 
mer to the date of the Exodus is 1350 years; in which there 
are 45 cycles of 30 years exactly; and the interval from 
B. C. 1350 to the same date is 210 years; in which there 
are seven cycles of 30 years exactly. It follows that, if either 
of these years was the date of a period of 30 years, the year 
of the Exodus must have been so too. And thus we should 
carry back the cycle of these periods of 30 years, from the 
year of the birth of Ptolemy Epiphanes, B. C. 210, first to 
the epoch of the Sothiacal period, B. C. 1350, and next to 
the date of the Exodus from Egypt. 

Now though the Bible and the facts of the Bible are the 
last things which the scepticism of modern times thinks of 
appealing to for the determination of questions like these, 
even where its testimony is express, and directly to the 
point; itis not so with us: and we hope it is not so with any of 
our readers. We shall therefore at this stage of our inquiries 
consider ourselves at liberty to take for granted the truth of 
the Scriptural fact of the plague of the first born in Egypt ; 
and of the declared object and declared effect of that visi- 
tation, the destruction of the first born of cattle as well as 
of men, and the execution of judgment on the gods of Egypt, 
(of which at this time the Mneuis was one,) as well as on 
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the Egyptians themselves. We say then that if the year be- 
fore the Exodus, the year of the ten plagues, and of this 
tenth and last of all, from B. C. 1561 to B. C. 1560, had 
been the first year of a Mneuis cycle, the representative of 
which was a young Mneuis, and just born, and still living 
up to the time of the Exodus; yet the plague of the first 
born, on the very eve of the Exodus, by cutting off prema- 
turely the type of the cycle just at its commencement, 
would break the regularity of the Mneuis cycle, just as the 
act of Cambyses, D. C. 523, by causing the premature death 
of the Apis, broke the regularity of the Apis cycle. And it 
would compel the Egyptians, whether they would or not, if 
they continued the cycle at all, to find a fresh representative 
of the cycle, and to begin a fresh reckoning of the cycle in 
the second year of the cycle; just as the Egyptians of Cam- 
byses' time were compelled to do with the continued repre- 
sentation and the continued reckoning of the Apis cycle. 
On this principle, though B. C. 1560 might be the common 
epoch of all these cycles of 30 years later than the Exodus ; 
it would not follow that it must have been the common 
epoch of any similar series of cycles before the Exodus. On 
the contrary, what has just been observed renders it certain 
that, if these cycles had any connection with the Mneuis, 
and the epoch de facto of all which were later than the 
Exodus was the year of the Exodus, B. C. 1560 itself; the 
epoch de facto of all which were earler than the Exodus, 
reckoned backwards, must have been the year before the 
Exodus, B. C. 1561—-or not later than that at least. 

Now this being the case, forasmuch as we have ascer- 
tained that the Triakontaéteris, coincident with the year of 
the birth of Ptolemy Epiphanes, had a Julian date Oct. 9; 
and that the reckoning of these cycles themselves from B. C. 
210 to B. C. 1350, and from B. C. 1350 to B. C. 1560, pro- 
ceeded by periods of 30 Julian years, not of 30 equable or 
cyclical; we are justified in assuming that the period itself 
was strictly a Julian period, not an equable one. And its 
Julian date having been discovered in one instance, it must 
be considered the same in all; with this difference only, that 
as every Julian period, in which the cycle of the leap-year is 
not the same with that of the Julian year itself, must have a 
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double Julian date, one for the common years of the Julian 
cycle referred to its own, and another for the leap-years ; the 
proper Julian date even of this period, in some years of its 
own cycle, must be October 9, and in others, after passing 
through and being equated to the Julian cycle of leap-year, 
must be October 8. 

'The Julian date of the period then B.C. 210 being Oct. 9, 
let us go back to the time when the first of Thoth was 
fallmg on October 9, before the Exodus. We find that 
year first in zra cyclica 2326, A. M. 2324, B. C. 1681; in 
which the first of Thoth entered our tables October 8 at 
18 hours, according to the primitive rule, October 9 at mid- 
night, according to the Julian*. If we go back no more 
than one year beyond that, we find the first of 'Thoth falling 
on October 9 at 18 hours, according to the primitive rule, 
October 10 at midnight, according to the Julian. 

Now, the distance of B. C. 1681 from B. C. 1561, the 
year before the Exodus, is just 120 years; in which there 
would be four cycles of 30 years. On this principle, if the 
first cycle began October 9 at midnight, B. C. 1681, the 
fifth would begin October 9 at midnight, B. C. 1561. And 
if this cycle was broken prematurely, (in its very first year,) 
in the year of the Exodus, B. C. 1560, its proper commence- 
ment de facto could not be earlier than October 9, B. C. 
1560. And this being assumed as its proper commencement 
ever after, October 9 B. C. 1560, in the second year of the 


* We have often indeed had occasion to observe that Julian dates be- 
fore and after B. C. 672 would differ by a day : October 9, for instance, 
before B. C. 672, would be the same thing as October 8 after. It should 
be understood, on this point, that this distinction is applicable only to the 
Julian dates of astronomical phenomena, before and after B. C. 672 re- 
spectively : or to Julian dates attached to a given feria of the hebdomadal 
cycle, before and after the same point of time. It does not apply to merely 
nominal Julian dates. Α nominal Julian date before B. C. 672 would 
continue the same after it also. [{ is certain that the nominal succession 
of equable dates continued the same both before and after B. C. 672: and 
the same thing is true of that of Julian. We could specify many terms of 
both kinds which nominally underwent no change in passing through 
B.C. 672: particularly the equable and Julian dates of all the cyclico- 
Julian calendars of antiquity. October 6, the original Isiac date, B. C. 
1350, was still continuing the same in Ptolemy's time, A. D. r39. 
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Julian cycle of leap-year; it would have a double date: 
October 9 in every other year of the Julian cycle of leap- 
year, October 8 in the first year of that cycle itself. But 
in every year, except the first, of the Julian cycle of leap- 
year, its proper date would be October 9. Now B.C. 210 
was one of those years; the fourth year of the Julian cycle 
of leap-year: in which the proper Julian date of this period 
would still be October 9—and not yet October 8. But if 
the date of the birth of Ptolemy Epiphanes had been Me- 
sore 30 Nab. 539 B. C. 209, its Julian date must have been 
October 8; and therefore the Julian date of this period must 
have been October 8: and that would have involved us in 
many difficulties, and would have interfered with the coinci- 
dences which have just been pointed out. 


SgcrioN IV.—On the date of the erection of the golden calf in 
the wilderness at the Exodus. 

The course of the argument now requires that we should 
briefly consider the circumstances of the history of the 
golden calf im the wilderness; and whether those are cal- 
culated to throw any light on the Mneuis cycle of the 
Egyptians. 

In the first place, it is to be observed that if the year of 
the Exodus, B. C. 1561-1560, in the' ordinary course of 
things, was the first year of a cycle of 30 years, and of a 
cycle connected with the worship of the Mneuis ; it would 
be rendered by that coincidence so much the more remark- 
able. Such years, under all circumstances, and in every 
kind of cycle, were the most solemn and important of their 
proper kind at least. Such years, in this particular case, 
more than any others of the cycle, would be considered 
sacred to the Mneuis; and no doubt among the Egyptians 
would be observed in some peculiar manner: in which the 
Israelites too, before the Exodus, and while they were 
scarcely to be distinguished from the Egyptians, and, as 
we may collect from Scripture itself7, while they were in- 
fected even with their idolatry and superstition, might very 
well have been accustomed to sympathise with them. 

In the next place, if the period of 30 years was always 

Z Ezekiel xx. 7, 8. 16. 18. 24: xxiii. 3. 8. 19. 2r. 27. 
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connected with the Mneuis; if the Mneuis was the type of 
that cycle as the Apis was afterwards of the cycle so called 
from itself; then, in the first year of every such cycle, its 
proper representative in the person of the Mneuis must still 
have been a calf; a young animal of its kind at least, and 
not yet fully grown and matured: just as the Apis was at the 
first natales Apidis of its proper cycle, and just as it was 
when it appeared before Cambyses in B. C. 523. Now it 1s 
certain that the idol erected by the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness was a calf; a young animal of its kind at leasta: and 
such an idol as would suit the representative of a cycle, 
like the Mneuis one, in its first year, when both were coming 
- into existence together in order that both might continue in 
existence together, and that both at the proper time might 
come to an end together. 

In the third place, the course of events being traced with- 
out interruption from the day of the dehvery of the law to 
the day of the descent of Moses from the mount, on the 
morning when this calf had just been publicly set up, and 
when the people were even then engaged in paying idolatrous 
honours to it^; it is found that 47 is the utmost number of 
days which could have been taken up meanwhile; i.e. be- 
tween the evening of Friday May 30, the day of the delivery 
of the law, and the morning of Wednesday July 16, when 
Moses came down from the mount for the first time, with 
the two first tables of stone in his hands c. 

It follows that the day on which the image of the calf (so 
well qualified, as we have seen, under all the circumstances 
of the case, to represent the Egyptian Mneuis at the begin- 
ning of its proper cycle) was actually set up, and, as if in that 
capacity and as the actual representative of the Mneuis, was 
welcomed and treated with divine honours, was July 16, B.C. 
1560: from which coincidence we, for our own part, can 
draw no other inference but Ais; that July 16 was a stated 
date in the Mneuis cycle, a more solemn day in connection 
with the cycle of the Mneuis and the worship of the Mneuis, 


? Exodus xxxii. 1-6: 8: 14: Deut. 1:9. Deut. ix. 15-17. 
ix. 12: 16: 21. Ps.cvi. 19,20. 1 Kings € Exodus xxxii. 15-18: rg. Deut. 
xii. 28. Nehem. ix. 18. ix. 15—19. 
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and particularly in the first year of the cycle, than any other 
in the year besides. And this would be explained at once, 
if July 16 was the stated date of the natales Mneuidis, espe- 
cially in the first year of the cycle. "There was a stated day 
in the Apis cycle for the natales Apidis: and we may take it 
for granted that there was one in the Mneuis cycle too, for 
the natales Mneuidis. And what could that be so probably 
as the day on which the Israelites, fresh from Egypt, and 
still unreclaimed from the idolatries and superstitions of 
Egypt, actually set up the image of the Mneuis, in the shape 
of a young bull, in the first year of its own cycle? 

And here the analogy of the Apis cycle of after-times may 
come in to throw light on the most peculiar and characteris- 
tic cireumstance of this older cycle of Mneuis. "The natales 
Apidis, in the ritual sense of the phrase, meant a very different 
thing from the birthday of the Apis. It was always supposed 
to be born on the 10th of Athyr; but its birthday was kept 
on the 15th of Phamenoth : and this peculiar rule of the Apis 
cycle of later times it is far from improbable might have 
been borrowed from the peculiar rule of the Mneuis cycle of 
former times. So that, in this cycle too, it would be nothing 
extraordinary if the true birthday of the Mneuis should turn 
out to be one thing, and the day kept as his birthday, his 
mystical or his ritual birthday, his natales, properly so called, 
should prove to be another. 

We have probably then ascertained that the Julian date 
of this cycle was October 9; and that the day, which ap- 
pears to have been kept as the natales in the first year of the 
cycle, was July 16, in the second year of the Julian cycle of 
leap-year. What then is the distance in integral days and 
nights between these two Julian terms? 280 days. And this 
number is remarkable. It is the precise number of days, 
assumed, as we have seen, between the conception and the 
birth of the Apis: and that too would be explained, if it 
had always been the stated interval in the cycle of the 
Mneuis, between its actual birthday, October 9, and its na- 
tales, properly so called, July 16. For the birth of the 
Mnmeuis, on this principle, would answer to its conception ; if 
its natales, so called, 280 days later, answered to its birth. 

d See Diss. xiii. ch. ii. sect. ix. vol. ii. 513. 
M 2 
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These are singular and striking coincidences between the 
two cycles; coincidences which might have been the effect 
of design, or of an intentional accommodation of the Apis 
cycle of later date and of its most characteristic circum- 
stances, to the Mneuis cycle and those of the Mneuis cycle of 
older date : but could scarcely have been produced by chance. 


SECTION V.—Jnferences resulting from the preceding premises. 

The result of the above inquiry into the history of the 
Mneuis cycle, as far as it has yet proceeded, would appear 
to be this: "That there is reason to believe a cycle of 30 years 
must have been instituted in Egypt in B. C. 1681: "That it 
was a Julian period of its kind, and had a proper Julian date, 
Oct. 9 and Oct. 8: 'That it was connected with the Mneuis 
of the Egyptians: That the Mneuis was probably the type of 
this cycle, as the Apis afterwards was of the Apis cycle; and 
That the duration of this cycle was in all probability the 
measure of the life of the Mneuis, just as that of the Apis 
cycle was of the existence of the Apis. 

We are told by Pliny that the Bull would live 30 years *: 
Vita maribus (tauris) tricenis: and this is no doubt a possi- 
ble physical fact. It might have been observed im Egypt 
that the Bull did sometimes live to be 30 years old : so that 
this number of years might be assumed as the standing mea- 
sure of the Mneuis cycle, even as limited to the hfe of one 
and the same Bull. And yet the standard of the Apis cycle, 
as measured by the life of a Bull too, was limited to 25 years: 
and though in this instance the standard could not be said 
to have been taken from the natural term of the life of the 
type of the cycle. but from the nature of the cycle itself, and 
from the relation of equable solar to equable lunar time; yet 
it might doubtless have been ascertained by long observation 
and experience in the case of the Mneuis cycle, that, though 
the πὸ of the Bull was capable of being protracted to 
80 years, it frequently came to an end four or five years 
earlier; and that, as the average or standard length of the 
existence of that animal, 25 years might much more safely 
be assumed than 30. 

This period of 30 Julian years is the fourth part of the 


€ H. N. viii. 70. 529. Cf. Aristotle, De Animalibus, vi. 21. 
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cyclico-Julian period of 120 years. In one cyclico-Julian 
period of 120 years, there would be four of these periods of 
30 years. "The Egyptians had the Julian year among them 
from as far back as B. C. 1848; which was 167 years earlier 
than B.C.1681. "They could not therefore be ignorant of 
this cyclico-Julian period of 120 years: nor of the relation 
of four of these cycles of 30 years to one of 120. They had 
one Julian year attached to Nov. 18, B.C.1848; and another 
attached to March 24, B. C. 1847: and it would not be any 
thing extraordinary if they were found to have introduced a 
third, B. C. 1681, attached to October 9. "This period of 30 
years, associated with the Mneuis, appears to have been Ju- 
lian, and to have been attached to the same season of the 
year, and to the same day of the month, perpetually. Had 
it been found to be an equable period of 30 years, we might 
perhaps have accounted for the first idea of such a period, 
by supposing it intended to be the measure of 365 equable 
solar months of 30 days each ; as it evidently would have been 
in that case: for 30 equable years contain the same number 
of days as 365 months of 30 days each. In this case, it 
might have been considered an equable year, consisting of 
months instead of days; and therefore as a year of that kind, 
peculiarly sacred to the sun. Nor is it impossible that the 
first idea of the period itself might have been conceived in 
that way ; though it does not appear that the period was ever 
actually reckoned except in Julian years. 

In this year, B. C. 1681, the mean vernal equinox for the 
meridian of Jerusalem, according to our tables, is seen to 
have fallen out April 6, 17h. 55 m. 19s. 12th.; from which it 
may be calculated that the true autummal equinox for the 
meridian of Hehlopolis must have fallen out almost exactly 
October 7 at 12 hours *. And this approaches so near to 


m. 8 
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the date of Thoth 1 the same year, according to the primitive 
rule, and to that of the cycle of 30 years now instituted, (if 
it was instituted at this time,) that we need no other argu- 
ment but this coincidence to satisfy us that it must have 
been purposely attached to the autumnal equinox. "The 
Egyptians had a Julian calendar in their calendar of Maz- 
zaroth, attached to the opposite season of the year ; and even 
to the vernal equinox through that and the Phoenix period: 
but they had none as yet attached to the autumnal equinox ; 
and this cycle of 30 years might be introduced and attached 
to the autumnal equinox in order to supply that desideratum. 
It should be remembered that the date of the autumnmal 
equinox itself, B. C. 1848, was October 9*: and the same 
B. C. 1847 also: and that a Julian calendar attached to the 
autumnal equinox at /haf time must necessarily have borne 
date October 9. [Ὁ is very observable also, that this fixed 
Julian term of October 9, in connection with the Mneuis 
cycle so introduced in B. C. 1681, and the Julian Isiac term, 
attached to October 6, B. C. 1350, approached nearly to a 
coincidence; yet no day in the Isia but the fourth, reckoned 
from this term, could ever fall on October 9 ; and in the first 
instance, (that of the Isia as originally instituted,) the fourth 
day, Athyr 20, actually did fall on October 9, B. C. 1350, in 
the first year too of one of these periods of 30 years. "The 
fourth day of the Isia might very properly coincide with such 
a term as this; but not any day before the fourth, the cha- 
racter of each of which was so different from that of the 
fourth. 

It is far from improbable that the institution of the 
Mneuis cycle, in B. C. 1681, and the choice of the Bull as 
the type and representative of such a cycle, was the begin- 
ning of animal worship in Egypt. There is no proof in 
Scripture of the existence of animal worship in that country 
at the time of the descent into Egypt. We read indeed, even 
then, of the Hebrews being an abomination to the Egyp- 
tiansf: but merely on account of their employment as herds- 
men and shepherds. "This year, B. C. 1681, was twenty-five 
years later than the death of Joseph, which we reckon to 
have happened B. C. 1706; and forty-one years earlier than 


€ See vol. iii. 240. f Gen, xliii. 32; xlvi. 34. 
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the birth of Moses, B. C. 1640: so that the institution of the 
cycle, and the deification of the type of the cycle, were un- 
doubtedly the work of a generation older than Moses, and 
yet which * knew not Joseph;" and could not have been 
contemporary with the descent. "There cannot be any ques- 
tion that this Bull was sacred to the sun from the first. Its 
regular hieroglyphical symbol is a globe, like that of Ra, or 
Re, the sun also2; and a feather on its head: taken as we 
apprehend from the hawk, which together with the globe 
constituted the symbol of the sun. 

With regard to the day, which appears to have been kept 
as the natale Mneuidis, or to have been the first of the 
days observed in that capacity, if there were more than one, 
July 16; its designation for that purpose in our opinion is 
explained by the fact that 1t was reckoned the stated date of 
the commencement of the water season in Egypt; a coinci- 
dence which will be better understood when we come to con- 
sider the Julian calendars of the Egyptians; as we hope to 
do in our next Dissertation. "There is frequent mention on 
the monuments of a celebrity to which great importance 
appears to have been attached; called the Panegyries of the 
Waters: and from the intimations discoverable on them of 
the nature and particulars of this solemnity, i$ may be col- 
lected that it lasted several days. "We are altogether of 
opinion that these were the natales Mneuidis properly so 
called, attached to this Julian term of July 16: and fixed to 
that day and to that season of the year in order to commemo- 
rate the beginning of the inundation. "These panegyries of 
the waters had once an historical existence ; but we discover 
no traces of them in later times, except on the monuments : 
and, in our opinion, they had no existence in later times, 
except in these allusions to them on the monuments: and 
though they once existed, and were once associated with the 
worship of the Mneuis, it was only before the introduction of 
the worship of the Apis. After the introduction of the wor- 
ship of the Apis, this annual festivity in honour of the 
Mneuis, attached to the same season of the year and to the 
same day, appears to have been merged in the natales A pidis ; 
celebrated annually also, but from the nature of the calendar 
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with which they were connected, necessarily liable to circu- 
late round the year. And as we find it intimated on the 
Rosetta stone that Phthas, the Egyptian Vulcan, another 
tutelary genius of Memphis, and associated with the Apis in 
that capacity, was recognised as the lord of these periods of 
30 years, as much as the young Ptolemy, and of course long 
before him; we consider it extremely probable that this 
stated panegyry of the waters, in honour of the Mneuis, was 
first superseded de facto by the natales Apidis when the wor- 
ship of Phthas also was first associated with that of the Apis, 
whensoever that was done; which we think would most pro- 
bably be the case at the beginning of some one of these 
periods of 30 years. 

As the natales Apidis were celebrated for seven days, it is 
not unlikely that these panegyries of the waters, the natales 
Mneuidis, were originally celebrated for seven days too : 1. e. 
from July 16 to July 22 inclusive. "These terms are remark- 
able; as comprehending between them the Julian dates of the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, for every latitude in Egypt, begin- 
ning with the lowest, that of Syene or Elephantine, where it 
took place first and on July 16, and ending with that of 
Memphis, Heliopolis, and the sea-coast, where it took place 
last, on July 21 or 22h. And this is strongly confirmed by 
the Seriptural account of the first of the plagues of Egypt ; 
the exclusive subject of which was the Nile, and the other 
waters of Egypt. 'l'his plague lasted seven days!: and that 
is explained, if the stated duration of these panegyries of the 
waters, the natales Mneuidis, was seven days too; beginning 
July 16 and ending July 22. — And im that case the date of 
this first plague itself in the year of the Exodus must have 
been July 15: and consequently the commencement of the 
series of visitations of that kind in this memorable year is 
to be dated from July 15 B. C. 1561, which that year fell on 
the feria secunda, or Monday;. 


h Biot, Recherches sur plusieurs points 
de l'Astronomie Egyptienne, notes, 307, 
308. See supra, Diss. xiv. ch. ii. sect. v. 
vol. iii. 53, 54. i Exodus vii. 25. 

j See supra, Diss. x. ch. vii. sect. ii. 
voli.227. We say July 15 in the year 
of the Exodus, B. C. rs6r, the first 
year of the Julian cycle of leap-year. 
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cycle of leap-year, its stated Julian 
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reckoned from October 9 to the begin- 
ning of the Panegyry of the waters in 
the last year of the Mneuis cycle, B. C. 
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SEcrIoN VI.—0On the other sacred Bulls in Egypt. 


We shall conclude this account of the Mneuis, and of the 
Mnmeuis cycle, with a brief mention of some other sacred 
Bulls of the Egyptians, besides this and the Apis. 

Macrobius observes*: "laurum vero ad solem referri mul- 
tipliei ratione /Egyptius cultus ostendit: vel quia apud 
Heliopolim taurum soli consecratum quem Neton appellant 
maxime colunt: vel quia bos Apis in civitate Memphi solis 
instar excipitur: vel quia in oppido Hermunthi magnifico 
Apollinis templo consecratum soli colunt taurum Pacin cog- 
nominantes, insignem miraculis convenientibus nature solis. 
nam et per singulas horas mutare colores affirmatur, et hir- 
sutus setis dicitur in adversum nascentibus, contra naturam 
omnium animalium: unde habetur veluti imago solis in di- 
versam mundi partem nitentis. 

We recognise in the latter part of this description Por- 
phyry's account of the Mneuis, quoted supra!; so that this 
Bull Pacis, as Macrobius calls it, must be of later date than 
the Mmneuis: and it was probably intended to be another 
Mneuis in its way. [ts existence at Hermunthis is attested 
by Strabo: Μετὰ δὲ Θήβας Ἑρμωνθὶς πόλις, ἐν ἣ ὅ τε ᾿Απόλλων 
τιμᾶται, καὶ ὁ Ζεύς" τρέφεται δὲ καὶ ἐνταῦθα βοῦς". 

It is singular that Macrobius should call the Bull which 
he first mentions, and which is evidently meant of the 
Mneuis, Neton, and not Mneuis: and equally so that he 
should mention Neton again?, as the name of the image of 
Mars (yet as wearing the insignia of the sun) among the 
Accitani in Spain. Another sacred Dull is mentioned by 
JEhan?, under the name of Onuphis; which was worshipped 
in some city, the name of which he declines to specify. Onu- 
phis itself was the name both of a city and of a nome in 


Egypt». 


1562-1561, would necessarily fall on 
July 15, not on July τό, because B. C. 
1561 was leap-year. "The year after 
however, B. C. 1560, 280 days reckoned 
from October 9 would fall on July 16, 
the very day which the Ísraelites appear 
to have kept as the natale or birth-day 
of their calf. It must be admitted that 
this is a striking coincidence. It would 
not be possible to fix the descent of 
Moses from the mount, on the day 


when this act of idolatry was first con- 
summated, to an earlier term than 
July τό. 

k Saturnalia, i. xxi. 315. 

l Page r50. 

m xvii. 4. Cf. Steph. Byz. Ἑρμωνθίς : 
who adds, ἔστι δὲ ἐκεῖ kal Ἴσιδος ἱερόν. 

n i. IQ. 304. 

9 De Natura Anim. xii. 1 t. 

p» Steph. Byz. 615, ὌὌνουφις. Hero- 
dotus, ii. 166. 
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Mon. Le Tronne observesa that the Bull called Mneuis 
was kept at Memphis as well as at Heliopolis: and that its 
death was lamented there with the same ceremonies as that 
of the Apis. In hieroglyphical characters, the name of this 
Bull is read Mne'r: of which the Greeks made Mretis and 
Mreógs. We should consider the Egyptian Menes itself only 
another form of Mne. "The most remarkable circumstance 
however is that both Plutarch and Porphyry positively assert 
the Mneuis, the Bull of Heliopolis, to have been totally black : 
yet a Bull occurs repeatedly on the monuments, especially 
in connection with Thebes, which is always whites. ΟΥ̓ this 
distinction we may have something to say hereafter. 

4 Recueil, i. part ii. 296. xxv. 5. Champollion, Monum. de l'Egypte, 

r Wilkinson, Sec. series, ii. xiv. 197. — tome ii. cl. tome iii. ccxii. cexiv. Birch, 


Birch, Egyptian Antiquities, parti. 52, Egyptian Antiquities, part i. 52. 53. 
53- Wilkinson, Second series, ii. xiv. 196. 


DISSERTATION XVII. 
On the Julian Calendars of the Eguyptians. 


CHAPTER I. 


SECTION I.— Many Julian Calendars, after a time, coexistent 
in Egypt. 

Ir is a corollary of the conclusions established in the pre- 
ceding Dissertations, that the principle of the Julian reckon- 
ing of annual and noctidiurnal time must have been perfectly 
well understood by the Egyptians from as far back as the 
epoch of their Phoenix period, B. C. 1848—1847. . And that 
being the case, there is no reason why the principle itself 
might not be reduced to practice and applied in various in- 
stances from that time forward too. 

Our researches have brought different Julian terms to 
light, which were competent to serve as the epochs of a per- 
petual reckoning of annual time on the Julian principle ; and 
which appear to have actually served that purpose. We 
have discovered one such term in the Julian date of the 
calendar of Mazzaroth, March 24; another in that of the 
Thirty years! period or Mneuis calendar, October 9; and a 
third in the original epoch of the Isia, October 6: and we 
have little doubt that there were others besides these among 
the Egyptians serving a similar purpose in similar calendars, 
some of which our future inquiries may possibly succeed in 
detecting. 

Nor is there any reason why a Julian reckoning of this 
description should be supposed to have interfered with the 
continued use of the primitive reckoning of annual time, in 
the shape of the equable solar year. It was manifestly pos- 
sible that the civil and national calendar, both public and 
private, might always remain the same ; and yet both the 
principle and the practice of any other form of the reckoning 
of annual time be known to the priests of Egypt, and be 
applied for purposes of their own in a variety of ways. "There 
is no incompatibility between a fixed Julian year and a 
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moveable or equable year, at any time. It is certain that 
the equable year of the Egyptians after a time circulated 
round one fixed Julian term, in the epoch of the Sothiacal 
period: and if it could do so round one such Julian term, 
it might do so round any number of them. We have little 
doubt indeed that, when the discovery of the principle of the 
Julian year had once been made, Cyclical and Julian annual 
time, after a time, were going on simultaneously and concur- 
rently in Egypt in a variety of instances, and in perfect har- 
mony one with the other ; and in particular without disturbing 
the prescriptive right of the equable year to the sole and ex- 
clusive possession of the national calendar, and to the sole 
and exclusive regulation of the national solemnities and ob- 
servances. While publie and private business of every kind 
continued to be still subject to the equable calendar; in 
the temples and in the observatorles, in the schools and in 
the colleges, of Egypt, for the purposes of science, for the 
sake of history and chronology, and even of the more mys- 
terious and esoteric doctrines of their own religion, Julian 
time was observed and noted by the priests with the utmost 
precision and exactness. 


SEcrioN IT.—O» the principal types of the Julian year of the 
Egyplians, the Phonir type, and the Sothiacal type. 


But though it might be the case, and to a certain extent it 
must have been the case, that many forms of the Julian year, 
after a time, existed simultaneously in Egypt; and though 
the nature of the Julian year itself was such that, when its 
principle had once been discovered, no limit could possibly be 
assigned to its application in practice; we are entirely of 
opinion that the name or designation of the Julian year of 
the Egyptians is properly to be restricted to two types or 
varieties of the reckoning of annual time, in conformity to 
the Julian rule, as the most important and the most charac- 
teristic which were ever in use among them: one of which, 
for distinction's sake, we shall beg leave to call the Phoenix 
type of the Julian calendar of the Egyptians, and the other 
the Sothiacal. "The individual difference of these two types, 
and yet the relation existing between them, and the con- 
nection of one with the other, we shall proceed to explain and 
to illustrate as briefly, but as intelligibly, as we can. 
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i. As we have already observed, though the principle of the 
Julian reckoning of annual time had been totally unknown 
to the Egyptians down to the date of their first Phoenix pe- 
riod, it must have been discovered by that time; and from 
that time forward it must have been well understood by 
them, and perfectly familiar to them. "The proper date of 
that first period was A. M. 2158, B. C. 1847 ; both which cor- 
responded to zra cyclica 2159. But the Phoenix period was 
reckoned from the mean vernal equinox, April 7 or 8 A. M. 
9158 B.C. 1847: the corresponding equable year was falling 
in the opposite quarter of the natural year, A. M. 2157 B. C. 
1848: for the first of the equable Thoth, zra cyclica 2159, as 
our tables shew, entered November 17 at 18 hours, according 
to the primitive rule, November 18 at midnight, according to 
the Julian, A. M. 2157 B. C. 1848. If a Julian calendar is 
supposed to have come into being at this time, attached to 
the first of the equable Thoth, its epoch, under such circum- 
stances, must have been November 17 at 18 hours, according 
to the primitive rule, November 18 at midnight, according to 
the Julian, B. C. 1848. Let us call such a calendar, supposed 
to have taken its rise simultaneously with the Phoenix period, 
the Phoenix type of the Julian calendar of the Egyptians. 
It must have stood, in the first instance, as follows: 


Pheniz type of the Julian Egyptian calendar. 
Julian calendar, 'Tvpe 1. 


Thoth τ. Z/Era cyc. 2159. 
Nov. 18. A.M.2157. B.C. 1848. 


Months. Midnight. B.C. Months. Midnight. B.C. 
i. Thoth — Nov. 18 1848. vii. Phamenoth May r7 1847. 
ii. Phaophi Dec. i18 — vii. Pharmuthi June τό — 
ii. Athyr Jan. 17 1847. ix. Pachon July τό — 
iv. Cheac Feb. τό — x. Paüni Aug.15 — 
v. Tybi March 18. — xi. Epiphi Sept. 14 — 
vi. Mecheir Aprl 17 — xii. Mesore Ooh. I4 w— 


xii. Epagomenz, Nov. 12. 

'l'his calendar however, having thus taken its rise in the 
second year of the proper Julian cycle of leap year; in the 
third year of its own cycle, (the /eap-year in the Julian,) 
these dates would all be found to have dropt one day; and 
not to have returned to the same form, under which they are 
here exhibited, except at the end of the fourth year of their 
proper cycle, in the second year of the Julian cycle. It must 
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be considered therefore as attached perpetually to a double 
date: November 18 in the second, and third, and fourth years 
of the Julian cycle of leap-year, November 17 in the first. 

ii. There would be still less reason to doubt that, though 
neither the theory nor the application of the Julian principle 
of the reckoning of annual time had been known to the 
Egyptians down to the epoch of their Sothiacal period, yet 
both must have been familiar to them from that time for- 
ward. "The equable date of this period was Thoth 1, zera 
cyclica 2657; the Julian, July 22, A. M. 2655 B.C. 1850. 
If a Julian calendar was introduced at this time, attached 
to the first of 'Thoth, zera cyclica 2657, its Julian date must 
have been July 22, A. M. 2655 B.C. 1350; but this being 
the fourth year of the proper Julian cycle of leap-year, 
though the first of its own, it must of necessity be found to 
have dropt to July 21, in the second year of its own cycle, 
the first of the Julian. And therefore it must have had from 
the first a double Julian date; July 22, in the first year of its * 
own cycle, the fourth year of the Julian cycle, July 21, in the 
second and third and fourth years of its own cycle, and the 
first and second and third of the corresponding Julian. Let 
us call this the Sothiacal type of the Julian calendar of the 
Egyptians. If we wish to compare this with the preceding, 
which we have called the Phonix type, and which took its 
rise in the second year of the Julian cycle of leap-year, and 
consequently in the third year of the proper cycle of this 
type; itis proper to institute the comparison between them 
in the same year of the Julian cycle of leap-year relatively to 
each: and therefore not in zra cyc. 2657, A. M. 2655, B. C. 
1850, but in :era cyc. 2659, A. M. 2657, B. C. 1348. 


Sothiacal type of the Julian Egyptian calendar. 
Julian calendar, 'T'ype n. 


Thoth 1. ZEra cyclica 2659. 
July 21. A.M. 265;. B.C. 1348. 


Months. Midnight. B. C. Months, Midnight, B. C. 
i. Thoth July 2r 1:348. vii. Phamenoth Jan. 17 1347. 
ii. Phaophi Aug. 20 — vii. Pharmuthi Feb. τό — 
iü. Athyr Sept. τὸ — ix. Pachon March 18. — 
iv. Cheac Oct. 19. — x. Paüni Aprl 1; — 
v. Tybi Nov. 18. — xi. Epiphi May 1i; — 
vi. Mecheir Dec. 18 — xii. Mesore. June τό — 


xii. Epagomene, July τό. 
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SEcTION III.—Remarks on the above types, and confirmation 
of each by facts on record. 


i The first remark. which may be made on these two 
types, one being considered as real as the other, is that 
there is no difference between them but one which must be 
regarded as purely accidental and indifferent; viz. that one 
begins Nov. 18, the other July 21; and that the seat of the 
epagomen:ze in the one is Nov.13, in the other is July 16. But 
if the epagomen:e in type 1 were to be shifted from the end 
of the xiith month to the end of the vinth; then, from the 
ixth month of this type 1, there would be no difference be- 
tween it and type ii, except in the names and nominal order 
of the months; which must be considered only an accidental 
distinction. 

i. The comparison of these types together shews that, 
from the first of Thoth in type ii to the first of Thoth in 
type i, the interval is just 120 days; that being the number 
of days from July 21 to November 18: and, in like manner 
that the interval from 'Thoth 1 in type i to Epagomene 1 in 
type ii is 240 days, or 120 x 2; that being the number of 
days from November 18 to July 16 in the common years of 
the Julian cycle of leap-year. And on this principle, the 
entire interval in type ii from 'Thoth 1 to Epagomene 1 
would be found to distribute itself into three equal periods 
of 120 days; the first from July 21 to Nov. 18, the other two 
from Nov. 18 to July 16. 

Now this distribution of the year into three equal periods 
of 120 days, or four months of 30 days each, is known to 
have been made by the Egyptians; and according to their 
own account, it was of as long standing among them as the 
supposed reign of their god-kings: Τούτους δὲ τοὺς θεοὺς, 
observes Diodorus', ὑφίστανται τὸν σύμπαντα κόσμον διοικεῖν 
τρέφοντάς τε καὶ αὔξοντας πάντα τριμέρεσιν ὥραις... .. τῇ τε ἐαρι- 
vij καὶ θερινῇ καὶ χειμερινῇ----Κατ᾽ ἐκείνους yàp τοὺς χρόνους τὸν ἐνι- 
αὐτὸν ἀπαρτίζεσθαι τέτταρσι μησὶ, τοῖς γινομένοις κατὰ τὰς ἑκάστων 
τῶν χρόνων ὥρας, οἷον ἔαρος θέρους χειμῶνος. But the above 

t i. ii. Lyre as the invention of Mercury or 


u ij. 26. Cf. i. 12: of Minerva, as Hermes, and furnished at first with 
called Tritogeneia: and i. 16. of the three strings only, in imitation of these 
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comparison we think is competent to prove that it could not 
in reality have been older than the Sothiacal type of their 
Julian calendar ; and that it must have been founded on the 
relation of this second type to the more ancient one which 
we have called their Phoenix type. 

ii. This peculiar division of the year into three seasons of 
four months each is attested by the monuments and seulp- 
tures V. "'lhese seasons were called the season of the water 
plants, the season of ploughing, and the season of the waters, 
respectively. "The first comprehended the first four months 
of type ii, Thoth, Phaophi, Athyr, Cheeac: the second, the 
four next ; Tybi, Mecheir, Phamenoth, Pharmuthi: the third, 
the four last, Pachon, Paüni, Epiphi, Mesore. Now this di- 
vision could have been properly applicable only to the first 
four months of the second of the above types; as may most 
clearly be collected from the distinction which it makes be- 
tween the season of the water-plants and the season of the 
waters. 'The season of the water-plants must have been later 
than that of the waters, 1f this denoted the beginning of the 
inundation; and on the first of 'Thoth, i this second type, 
July 21, the inundation would always have made some pro- 
gress, and the water-plants might already have begun to ap- 
pear. And as the inundation could not be said to be over 
before the beginning of November, it is evident that on this 
principle the season of the water-plants might be assumed 
to last four months: viz. from Thoth 1 to Tybi 1, from July 
21 to November 18. 

But if the season of the water-plants was thus to extend 
from July 21 to November 18, that is, almost from the be- 
eimning to the end of the inundation; what was the season 
of the waters, which properly means the season of the inun- 
dation? and where would that begin and end in contra- 
distinction to the season of the water-plants? According to 
type ii, on March 18 Pachon 1 ; lasting till July 21 'Thoth 1. 
On what principle however could the inundation be supposed 
to begin in March, and to end in July? In like manner, the 
ploughing season, or sowing season, or gardening season, 


three seasons. Cf. also Horapollo,i.ii. to the natural history of the vulture. 
ofthe division of the year into three w Wilkinson, First series, ii. vi. 298. 
periods of 120 days each, with respect Second, i. xi. 14. 
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according to the same division, could not have begun earlier 
than Tybi i November 18; and yet we have produced proofs 
that in strictness it was reckoned to begin at the autummnal 
equinox; and certainly that it must have begun and been 
going on long before November 18. Τί is manifest there- 
fore that such a division of the calendar among the three 
seasons in question, as this, could not have been adapted to 
the real state of the case, or to the relation of the calendar 
itself to each of those seasons respectively, in the second type 
of the Julian calendar of the Egyptians which we have called 
the Sothiacal; except in one of these instances only, that of 
the second division, the season ofthe water-plants. "The first 
four months of this type might answer to the description of 
the season of the water-plants; but the next four would not 
answer to that of the ploughing or gardening season, the 
season of vegetation in general: and still less would the last 
four correspond to that of the season of the waters. 

It appears however that the Egyptians had another divi- 
sion of their calendar among three seasons of four months 
each, im which the months themselves were distributed 
nominally in the same order as in the preceding, the first 
four being assigned to the first, the next to the second, the 
four last to the third ; but the seasons, excepting the third, 
were not called by the same names. The first of this other 
division of seasons was called the season of vegetation; the 
second was called the season of housing; the third the 
season of the waters*: the first comprehending Thoth, Pha- 
ophi, Athyr, Cheeac ; the second Tybi, Mecheir, Phamenoth, 
Pharmuthi; the third Pachon, Paüni, Epiphi, Mesore. 

Now we have only to compare this division with the 
Phemnix type of the Julian calendar of the Egyptians, to 

X Nolan, Egyptian Chronology, Part  phical symbol of water; in the next, 
iv. sect. iii. 418. cf. Part iii. sect. iv. — the season of vegetation, it is the sym- 
365. See also * Die Chronologie der bol of a garden, of growing plants of 
JEgypter" ofthe cheval. Lepsius, ^ Ein- — some kind at least; in the third, the 
leitung," p. 134. where not only the season of housing, the symbol is the 
division of the months into these three — ground plan of an house, with the 
seasons of four months each, but the ^ phonetic complement of a mouth; 
hieroglyphical symbols of each division, —plainly intimating that this was the 
will be seen exhibited. It isobservable ^ season in which the productions of the 
that the same symbol serves for each — ground, most necessary and most con- 
of the months in the same division.  ducive to the support of life, were 


Inthe first division, that of the waters, gathered and laid up in store. 
it is nothing but the usual hierogly- 
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perceive that it would be the most natural immaginable for 
such a type as that. "The season of vegetation, in that type, 
would begim Nov. 18; the season of housing or reaping, 
March 18; and the season of the waters, July 16. "The 
former for the epoch of B.C. 1847, when we suppose this 
type to have come into existence, would be 40 days later 
than the autumnal equinox, when vegetation for the climate 
of Egypt must necessarily be far advanced; the second, 
would be only 20 days earhler than the vernal equinox, when 
various productions of the ground would already be ripe, and 
in a fit state to be gathered and secured; the last would be 
six days at least later than the summer solstice, by which 
time the mundation must already have begun, and the season 
of the waters, strictly so called, must actually have set in. 

And it further appears from the discoveries made in the 
language of hieroglyphies that, as these seasons of the Egyp- 
tian calendar, and the months of which they consist, known 
by their usual names, and in their usual order, have proper 
hieroglyphical symbols; so these are such in each instance 
as must have been taken from certain relations of those 
seasons and of those months themselves to the natural year, 
which could have held good only at a particular time, and 
could never have characterised the months of a cyclical or 
revolving calendar, except at such a time as thaty. And 
these too are such as to suit altogether to the positions of 
those months in the natural year at the epoch of the Phoenix 
type of the Julian Egyptian calendar. 

For example, supposing the first month of the equable 
calendar, which always bore the name of Thoth, to have 
been coinciding with seed-time, when such symbols were first 
applied to the months or may be supposed to have been: 
what season was so likely to be characterised by a symbol 
denoting vegetation, as that which began with Thoth? Could 
it admit of a question in the case of the climate of Egypt, in 
which seed would vegetate im seven or eight days' time at the 
utmost ; that 40 days after the commencement of the process 
of committing it to the ground on a large scale vegetation 
would be going on every where, sensibly and rapidly, through- 
out the land of Egypt ? Accordingly this season is that which 


Y See the note, from the Einleitung of the chevalier Lepsius, just quoted. 
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is characterised by the symbol of vegetation. Nor can any 
one doubt that B. C. 1848, when the first of Thoth was 
faling Nov.18, 40 days later than the autummal equinox, 
and the first of Phaophi, Dec. 18, 70 days later, such a 
natural criterion as the symbol of vegetation would be 
eminently proper for these two months, and for the two 
which follow them also. It cannot be doubted that for the 
climate of Egypt, at any season of the world's existence, 70 
days after the autummnal equinox, vegetation on a large 
scale would be almost half-way advanced towards its ma- 
tunity. 

In like manner, the season of vegetation on a large scale 
beginning in Thoth, and vegetation being already consider- 
ably advanced in Phaophi; what season was so likely to 
coincide with the beginning of ingathering, and therefore 
to carry along with it the symbol of housing, as that which 
began with Tybi, the fifth from Thoth; 160 days from the 
autumnal equinox, 120 from the beginning of vegetation, 
dated on the first of Thoth? particularly if, as the ancients 
declare and as modern experience attests and confirms Ζ, 
both barley and wheat, and the other grains, attain to their 
maturity in Egypt four or five months after they are sown ; 
and the harvest of each kind is over soon after the vernal 
equmnox. Now this second season was characterised by the 
symbol of Aousing: so that, when that symbol was assigned 
to it, its proper site in the natural year must have been 
supposed to be at or about the harvest season for the climate 
of Egypt; which is, in other words, at or about the vernal 
equinox. Such was the site of the fifth and the sixth month 
in the Phomnix type of the Julian Egyptian calendar. "The 
former was dated March 18, the latter April 17: the former 
only twenty days earhler, the latter only ten days later, than 
the vernal equinox itself, D. C. 1847, Apnil 7. 

From these therefore and similar considerations, it may 
justly be argued that, of the two distributions of the seasons 
of the natural year among the months of the civil calendar, 
the first would be altogether unsuitable to the Sothiacal type 
of the Julian calendar of the Egyptians, im any of those 
divisions but the first, the season of water-plants: the second 

Z See supra, Diss. x. ch. vii. sect. ii. vol. ii. 222, sq. 
N ὦ 
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would be altogether suitable to the Pheenix type in every 
instance alike: and from this distinction we must infer that 
this latter is the proper division of the natural year among 
the months of the civil, which the Egyptians must some 
time have made or must be supposed to have made; not the 
second. And the type of the civil year, to which it was pro- 
perly accommodated, must have been their first and oldest 
type of the Julian year, such as we mean by that which we 
have called the Phoenix one; and not their second, and 
much later one, which we term the Sothiacal *. 

'The general result then of our reasonings on this point is 
'l'hat, whatsoever other types of the Julian year the Egyp- 
tians might have among them, the principal ones were these 
two; to which we have given these names respectively. "The 
difference between these themselves, as we have observed, 


* A singular μῦθος or fable appears to have been related in one of the 
lost poems of Pindar, of which some idea may be formed from the follow- 
ing allusion to it in the Etymologicum Magnum, Πλειάς : ᾿Απὸ τῆς 
Πληϊόνης, θυγατρὸς μὲν ᾽Ωκεανοῦ γυναικὸς δὲ Ἄτλαντος. λέγει δὲ Πίνδαρος 
περὶ τοῦ καταστερισμοῦ αὐτῶν ὅτι τῆς Πληϊόνης πορευομένης μετὰ τῶν θυγα- 
τέρων κατὰ τὴν Βοιωτίαν συναντῆσαι αὐτῇ ᾿Ὡρίωνα. εἶτα ἐρασθεὶς ὥρμησε 
πρὸς τὸ ἁρπάσαι. τὴν δὲ φεύγουσαν μετὰ τῆς θυγατρὸς ᾿Ὡρίων ἐδίωκε. γενέσθαι 
δὲ αὐτῶν τὸν δρόμον πέντε ἔτη ἀδιάλειπτον. τὸν δὲ Δία διὰ τὴν κακοπάθειαν 
αὐτῶν οἱονεὶ μνήματα κατηστερίσθαι (lege καταστερίσαι) τὰς Πλειάδας φευ- 
γούσας τὸν ᾿Ωρίωνα, ὅς ἐστιν ἐνιαυτός. (ΟἿ. the Scholia ad Pindar. Nemea, 
ii. 16: and Tzetzes, ad Hesiod. Opp. et Dies, 382: and 612. 

'The first authors of this fable, according to the Scholia on Homer, Il. Σ΄. 
486, were the cyclical poets; but in our opinion it was founded ultimately 
on this Julian year of the Egyptians, in which the stated date of the 
Epagomenz was Nov. 13, and that of the first month was Nov. 18. Orion 
and the Pleiads were observed to set always at the same season of the 
year, and that season November ; and within a short distance of time of 
each other. In Eudoxus' calendar (apud Geminum) the Pleiads set cosmi- 
cally Nov. 14; and Orion begins to set the same day. According to him 
too Scorpio begins to rise the day before, Nov. 13: and it was another 
fable of antiquity relating to Orion, that he came by his death through the 
sting of a scorpion. Hence the Scholia on Homer, (ad Iliad. Z. 486.) Διὸ 
τοῦ σκορπίου ἀνατέλλοντος ᾿Ωρίων δύνει. ἡ ἱστορία παρὰ Ἑὐφορίωνι. Cf. ad 
Odyss. E. 121. 

The supposed length of the flight and of the pursuit, five years, (i. e. 
four complete,) is significant; for that is the cycle of the Julian leap-year, 
in which the same astronomical phenomena return to the same Julian 
dates. 'l'he date of the invention of these fables is probably that of the 
admission of these constellations into the sphere. 
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was simply in accidentals. Upon the distinction of these two 
types however appears to have been founded the peculiar 
Egyptian division of the year into three seasons of 120 days, or 
four months each. It has commonly been remarked of this 
division, that it is one which nature itself might be supposed 
to have made for the climate of Egypt, in which there is no 
winter; and where the interposition of the inundation is a 
phenomenon of stated and regular occurrence, at the same 
season of the natural year, and for the same length of time, 
a third part of the natural year itself; leaving only eight 
months out of the twelve for the labours of agriculture, for 
the sowing of seeds and the securing of crops, or for the 
general purposes of social life. Nor do we dispute the truth 
of this observation in point of fact. Yet we think never- 
theless that we have pointed out the true first cause of the 
pecuhar division in question, im the relation of the Sothiacal 
type of the Julian calendar of after-time to the Phoenix one 
of earlier date; and the reason, why four months or 120 days 
were assigned to each of these sections of the year, to have 
been the fact of the distance of the first day of the Sothiacal 
type from the firs? of the Phoenix type; which happened to 
be four such months, or 120 days, exactly. And after all, this 
peeuliar division of the year, into three equal parts of four 
months each, was not so much one of the natural year as of 
the civil ; not so much of the seasons as of the calendar: and 
the civil calendar, not the natural year, is to be considered 
as the subject first and properly concerned in it. 

We see too that the season of the waters in the Phoenix 
type, which was considerably older than the Mneuis type, 
having been thus from the first determined to July 16, the 
first of the ninth month in that type; this would be reason 
sufficient to determine the Panegyry of the waters to July 16 
from the first, and therefore the natales Mneuidis also, as 
the same with that; which appear to have been actually at- 
tached to July 16. It is observable also that the true date 
of the autumnal equinox, B. C. 1847, was October 9, almost 
exactly at noon, for the meridian of Heliopolis; and conse- 
quently that the epoch of the Mnmeuis cycle, carried back 
from B. C. 1681 to B. C. 1847, would fall eritically on the au- 
tummnal equinox: and the first 280 days too, reckoned from 
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October 9, B. C. 1847 or 1848, would fall on July 16. "lhese 
considerations might have much to do with the determination 
of the actual epoch of that cycle, October 9, B. C. 1681. 

ΤῸ 15 evident also, from what we have shewn on that point, 
that the hieroglyphical symbols of the seasons in the Egyp- 
tian calendar must have been first and properly intended for 
the months of this Phoenix type, as distributed among such 
seasons. Nor would that prove that those symbols were as 
old as this type; only that, whensoever those symbols were 
devised, they were adapted to the seasons and months in this 
type; they were intended to be true of the months in that 
relation to the natural year in which they stood to it in this 
type: and they would actually be true of the civil or calendar 
months in that relation to the natural, but in no other. 

As to the names and order of the months in the two types, 
they were the same in each ; and yet there was 120 days dif- 
ference between any one month in either, and the month so 
called in the other. "Phe best explanation of this fact, in our 
opinion, is that these names were first given to the months 
in the second of these types ; and were afterwards transferred 
to those in the first: so that, though the symbols were most 
proper for the months of the first type, the names belonged 
most properly to those of the second. This distinction at 
first sight may appear improbable, but in reality there is no 
difficulty in it; if the symbols were derived from natural 
peculiarities, adapted only to certain seasons of the natural 
year, but the names from a totally different kind of relations, 
which had nothing whatsoever to do with the seasons of the 
natural year, or with the sites of the months therein. 

And should any one think of asking for a reason why two 
different types of the Julian year, so like each other in all 
essential respects, should have been adopted by the Egyp- 
tians; this is perhaps to be found first in the rise of the 
Sothiacal period, and in the introduction of the worship of 
Osiris and Isis, and in the institution of the Isia, at a par- 
ticular time, which we have determined to B. C. 1350; and 
when the first of the equable Thoth was falling on the Julian 
date of this second type, July 22. 'T'he Sothiacal period must 
be connected with a Julian calendar; the epoch of which 
must be its own epoch perpetually. Whether it was accident, 
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or whether it was design, which determined the Sothiacal 
type to July 22, (and in our opinion it was design,) it must 
constitute a type of its own from that time forward ; and yet it 
must stand in that peculiar relation to the Phoenix type which 
we have pointed out. Secondly, in the fact that probably by 
B. C. 1350 it had been discovered that the cycle of leap-year 
in the Phomnix type was not the natural period of that year; 
and the Egyptians might wish to substitute for it a cycle like 
that of the Sothiacal type, which was much better qualified 
to answer to that description. 1f we go back with Julian 
annual time, according to its peculiar rule, to the beginning 
of things; we find the proper epoch of the first strictly Ju- 
lian cycle, in March 1 B. C. 4005; and the proper Sothiacal 
epoch adapted to this in July 22, B. C. 4006. It 1s certain at 
least that the Sothiacal cycle of leap-year, B. C. 1350, was 
such as would have been regularly deducible from July 22, 
B.C. 4006. "This cycle was taken up and continued by the 
Alexandrme, B. C. 26. It is retained in the Coptic, at the 
present day. We probably owe to it, as we shewed else- 
where 5, the Julian cycle of leap-year itself. Nor should we 
think it unlikely that, when the Egyptians corrected the cycle 
of their Phoenix type, they corrected that of their calendar 
of Mazzaroth also. 


SECTION IV.—0On the names of the months in the Egyptian 
calendar. In particular on those of Thoth and Mesore. 


We have already declared it to be our opinion that the 
months of the primitive Egyptian calendar received names, 
different from those of number and order merely, at the 
epoch of the Sothiacal period ; and this is strongly confirmed 
by one or two of those names themselves; particularly by 
that of the first month, Thoth, and by that of the third, 
Athyr; the former taken from the name of one of the Egyp- 
tian divinities who could not have been older than Osiris 
and Isis; the latter the name of the month sacred to the Isia 
from the first, and so denominated from its relation to it. 

But with regard to the meaning of these different names, 
there is no reason to doubt that they were all significant of 
something or other; though no one, so far as we know, has 


b Diss. ix. ch. ii. sect. ii. vol. ii. 43. 
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been able satisfactorily to explain what that was. So little 
in fact appears to us to be known on this subject, that we 
think it better to dechne entering on the consideration of 
these names, than to propose nothing concerning them but 
surmises and conjectures. "There is only one, about which 
we could venture to pronounce a confident opinion; i. e. the 
first on the list, the month which we have uniformly called 
Thoth; viz. that this month must have been purposely so 
called after a person, divine or human, among the Egyptians, 
the same in general as that which the Greeks supposed to be 
meant by their Hermes, and the Latins by their Mercurius; 
and to which the Egyptians attributed the immvention of lan- 
guage, of letters, of numbers, of geometry, of astronomy ; and 
the first introduction of laws, and rules of life: just as the 
Greeks and Romans did to their Hermes and their Mercury. 
The first month in the Egyptian calendar, in our opinion, 
was so called after this Thoth: and this is a point which we 
shall proceed to illustrate somewhat particularly. 


SrcrioN V.—On . the Thoth of the Egyptians, the Hermes of 
the Greeks, and the Mercurius of the Romans. 


i. Ἤκουσα τοίνυν περὶ Ναύκρατιν τῆς Αἰγύπτου γενέσθαι τῶν 
ἐκεῖ παλαιῶν τινα θεῶν, οὗ καὶ τὸ ὄρνεον τὸ ἱερὸν ὃ δὴ καλοῦσιν 
Ἶβιν. αὐτῷ δὲ ὄνομα τῷ δαίμονι εἶναι Θεύθ' τοῦτον δὲ πρῶτον 
ἀριθμόν τε καὶ λογισμὸν εὑρεῖν καὶ γεωμετρίαν καὶ ἀστρονομίαν, 
ἔτι δὲ πεττείας τε καὶ κυβείας καὶ δὴ καὶ γράμματα. βασιλέως δὲ 
αὖ τότε ὄντος Αἰγύπτου ὅλης Θαμοῦ περὶ τὴν μεγάλην πόλιν τοῦ 
ἄνω τόπου ἣν οἱ Ἕλληνες Αἰγυπτίας Θήβας καλοῦσι, καὶ τὸν 
θεὸν "Apjuova, παρὰ τοῦτον ἐλθὼν ὁ Θεὺθ τὰς τέχνας ἀπέδειξεἉ 
κοι πολι 

Here, it is observable, as Plato speaks of the Ibis under 
the name of the bird sacred to Thoth ; so on the monu- 
ments Thoth is seldom represented except with the head 
and the beak of this bird, though he has sometimes also 
the human head and the lunar diske: but his proper and 
his most characteristic distinction being the head and beak 
of the Ibis, this is implicitly an argument that, whatsoever 


ἃ Plato, Opp. pars i. tom. i. 96 — Bunsen, Book i. sect. vi. B. ii. 393— 
(2274.)9. Phaedrus. 395: Birch, Egyptian Antiquities, 
e Wilkinson, Second series, ii. xili.6: ^ part i. p. 26. 
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the Egyptians might pretend to the contrary, the true time 
of the first conception of this character belongs to the cra 
of the solar calendar; before tbe lunar, in the shape of the 
Apis cycle, was yet in existence. Διὸ καὶ τὸ τῶν γραμμάτων 
Αἰγύπτιοι πρῶτον Ἶβιν γράφουσιν ὡς 'Epuet προσήκουσαν.  Ac- 
cording to Clemens Alexandrinus, the Ibis itself was one of 
the hieroglyphical symbols of the moon: 'H δὲ ἮἾβις σελήνης, 
τὰ μὲν σκιερὰ τῷ μέλανι τὰ δὲ φωτεινὰ TQ λευκῷ τῶν πτίλων 
εἰκαζόντων. ΑἸ50 οἵ number, and measure, if not likewise of the 
ecliptic circle: Mérpov yàp καὶ ἀριθμοῦ μάλιστα τῶν ζώων 7) Ἶβις 
ἀρχὴν παρεσχῆσθαι τοῖς Αἰγυπτίοις δοκεῖ, ὡς τῶν κύκλων ὁ λοξόςϑ. 
In the Egyptian the name of this bird was Hiph, or Hib. 

As Plato, in the above passage, associates his first appear- 
ance with Egyptian Thebes, so Clemens Alexandrinus calls 
him a Thebani: ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ τῶν παρ᾽ Αἰγυπτίοις ἀνθρώπων ποτὲ 
γενομένων δὲ ἀνθρωπίνῃ δόξῃ θεῶν, ἝἭ μῆς τε ὁ Θηβαῖος καὶ 
᾿Ασκληπιὸς ὁ Μεμφίτης. And though Θεὺθ is the reading of 
his name in the text of Plato at present, Aristides the 
Sophist in his time read Θεὼθ there; which comes nearer 
to O60: Ἢ εἴ τις αὖ πείθοιτο τὸν Αἰγύπτιον δαίμονα τὸν Θεὼθ, 
οὕτω γὰρ οὗτος (sc. ὁ Πλάτων) εἴρηκε τοὔνομα αὐτῷ, τοῦτον περὶ 
Ναύκρατιν γενέσθαι. 

τ. Aristoxenus: Περὶ ἀριθμητικῆς" Αἰγύπτιοι δὲ “Ἑρμοῦ φασιν 
εὕρημα ὃν καλοῦσι Oc0l—Quartus (sc. Mercurius) Nilo patre 
quem /Egyptiu nefas habent nominare: quintus quem colunt 
Pheneate, qui et Argum dicitur interemisse, ob eamque 
causam /Egyptum profugisse, atque JEgyptius leges et lit- 
teras tradidisse. hunc /Egyptii Thoth appellant, eodemque 
nomine anni primus mensis apud eos vocatur ?»— Nonnulli 
tamen quatuor Mercurios tradunt ... quartum Cyllenii filium 
...& quo Argus clam occisus est, qui hoc metu in /Egyptum 
profugit, et ibi invenisse primum disciplinam litterarum et 
numerum dicitur: qui lingua /EÉgyptiorum Thoth appel- 


f Plutarch, Symposiaca, lib. ix. 
quaestio iii. cap. ii : cf. Horapollo, i. το. 
36: Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 52. p. 89. 
l. 14-90. 14. 

& Stromatum v. cap. vii. ὃ 44. p. 
32. L. 14. 

h Wilkinson, Second series, ii. xiii. 
217 : Birch, Egyptian Antiquities, 
part i. 56: Bunsen, Booki. App. i. 
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i1 Stromatum i. xxi. 8$ 134. p. 9o. l. 7. 

k xlvi. 372. 1: cf. Clemens Alex. 
Strom. i. xv. ὃ 68. p. 49. 1. r5. 

| Stobzus, Eclogz Physics, i. 16. 
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m Cicero, De Natura Deorum, iii. 
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latur, de cujus nomine etiam mensis dictus est? — Has 
autem Grecas (litteras) Mercurius in. /Egyptum primus 
detulisse dicitur? — Et enumeratis per ordinem quatuor, 
quintum fuisse eum a quo occisus sit Argus (ait Cotta apud 
Ciceronem) : ob eamque causam in /Egyptum profugisse, 
atque /Egyptiis leges ac litteras tradidisse. hune ZEgyptu 
Thoth appellant: a quo apud eos primus anni sui mensis, 
id est September, nomen accepitP. "This Hermes Lactantius 
supposes to have been the founder of Hermupolis, in the 
Saite nome; and the same with Trismegistus, whom he often 
quotes. But Trismegistus was the first Hermes, and, as the 
Egyptians pretended, the father of this second one. 

ii. Varro attributed the discovery of letters, among the 
Egyptians, to Isis, only 2000 years before his own timed, 
This would suppose Isis and 'Thoth to have come into exist- 
ence together: and that would probably be true. Principes 
Dei...Taautes et Astarte apud Phoenices, ut iidem principes 
in Latio Saturnus et Ops, According to Herennius Philo, 
the translator of Sanchoniathos, this latter derived his mate- 
rias from the ὑπομνήματα, (commentaries, memoirs, or re- 
cords,) of Táavros or Thoth : ἃ πολυφροντιστικῶς ἐξεμάστευ- 
σεν... εἰδὼς ὅτι τῶν ὑφ᾽ ἡλίῳ γεγονότων πρῶτός ἐστι Táavros ὃ 
τῶν γραμμάτων τὴν εὕρεσιν ἐπινοήσας, καὶ τῆς τῶν ὑπομνημάτων 
γραφῆς κατάρξας, καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦδε ὥσπερ κρηπῖδα βαλόμενος τοῦ 
λόγου: ὃν Αἰγύπτιοι μὲν ἐκάλεσαν Θωὺθ, ᾿Αλεξανδρεῖς 0€ Θὼθ, 
“Ἑρμῆν δὲ "EAAqves μετέφρασανῖ. 'lThese memoirs of Taautus 
Sanchoniatho met with, συμβαλὼν τοῖς ἀπὸ (ἐπὶ) τῶν ἀδύτων 
εὑρεθεῖσιν ἀποκρύφοις ᾿Αμμουνέων γράμμασι συγκειμένοις, ἃ δὴ 
οὐκ ἦν πᾶσι γνώριμαϊ : which, if it be meant of the temple of 
Ammon of Thebes, or of Ammon of Lybia, as we shall see 
hereafter, betrays the secret of their forgery, and of the im- 
posture practised in the name of this Sanchoniatho. This 
Taautus or Thoth however was represented by him as the 
son of Misor (Mizraim—the Scriptural name for one of the 
sons of Ham, who gave his name to Egypt): 'Azó Mícop 


n Servius, ad /Eneid. iv. 577. r Varro, De Lingua Lat. iv. p. 17. 

9? Hyginus, Fabulz, ccIxxvii. 5 Eusebius, Przparatio Evang. i. ix. 

P Lactantius, i. vi.: cf. vii. xiii. and — $21. p. 67, 68: x. $ 24. p. 69: ὃ 53, 
Arnobius, iv. 135. p.94: x. ix. $ 12. p. 5o1. 

4 Apud Augustin. De Civitate Dei, t Eusebius, Prep. Evang. i. ix. ὃ 24. 
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Táavros, ὃς εὗρε τὴν τῶν πρώτων στοιχείων γραφήν" (letters of 
the alphabet :) ὃν Αἰγύπτιοι μὲν Θωὺρ (Θωὺθ) ᾿Αλεξανδρεῖς δὲ 
Θωὺθ (Θὼθ) Ἕλληνες δὲ “Ἑρμῆν ἐκάλεσαν". 

The distinction thus pointed out between the Alexandrine 
name of Thoth, and the Egyptian in its Greek form, is just. 
Hence also Suidas: Θὼθ ὁ 'Epuíjs—Oco)0 καὶ O0, ὁ ἙἭ» ρμῆς. 
It is illustrated by the following passage of Marcianus 
Capellaw, alluding to the name of Mercury in this Alex- 
andrine form of O0, and to its numeral value in. Greek 
characters: Ex quo finalem utrinque litteram sumit*, quze 
numeri primum perfectumque terminum claudit. dehinc 
illudy quod in fanis omnibus soliditate cubica dominus ado- 
ratur. litteram quoque?, quam vim mortalitatis asserere 
prudens Samius (Pythagoras) existimavit, in locum proxi- 
mum sumit; ac sic mille ducenti decem et octo? numeri 
effulserunt. 

In the hieroglyphical character however the name of 
Thoth appears to be read Taut?* or Tet: and this name 
occurs in the form of Tot, Thot, Taaut, and "Theuth^, as 
much as of Thoth or Thoyth. In the Hermes Trismegistus, 
(still extant in part, both in Greek and in the Latin version 
of Apuleius,) the principal speaker is a certam Hermes, who 
is represented as the son of Hermes Trismegistusev, and is 
called 'lTat. Another party in the dialogue is sometimes 
called Asclepius, sometimes Tat. Apuleius also calls him 
Tati: and both Tat and Tati come nearer to the monu- 
metal Tet than Thoth. Varro called him Taautes: and 
Sanchoniatho 'Taautos or Tauthos. In the Chronicon of 
Jerome we read, f His temporibus Tat filius Hermetis 'Tris- 


"Uj.x. 814. p. 79. See again the w Lib. ii. 25. 


name of Tav0bs as the same with that *00—9-9-— 18. 
of Θωὺθ, i. cap. 10. ὃ 43. p. 89, from 5 — 8οο. 
Porphyry. zov ΞΞ δ 
Τὸ this Τάαυτος or Tauthus Sancho- a ΘΩΥΘ mns. 
niatho attributed the invention of hie- aa Wilkinson, First series, ii. xiii. 
roglyphies too, in the time of Kronos 2-12. 
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sacrifice of his son, could not have been € Stobsus, Eclogze Physics, i. lii. 
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megisti fuisse dignoscitur. "The Coptic name of the first 
month is still Toote; very lhttle different from 'Taaut or 
Tot. Pliny calls the first month in the Egyptian calendar 
Thiatis^; and here too there is a various reading in his 
text of Toti, which is much more likely to be the true 
one. 

iv. IIéuzros δὲ “Ἑρμοῦ er(Afcr ... τῷ δὲ "Epp ἐδόθη διὰ τὸ 
πρῶτον αὐτὸν διάκοσμον ὁρίσαι τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, καὶ τῶν ἄστρων τὰς 
τάξεις καὶ τὰς ὥρας μετρῆσαι, καὶ ἐπισημασιῶν καιροὺς δεῖξαι".--- 
Hec autem Mercurio data existimatur, quod primus menses 
instituerit et perviderit siderum cursus). 

v. Quod nee Mercurius ille "lTrismegistus magister om- 
nium physicorum recogitavit—Quando siderum motus aut 
ratio ccpta est genethliaca sciri? non post Theutin /Egy- 
ptum aut post Atlantem, ut quidam ferunt, bajulum illum 
ccli!?—Tàs μὲν οὖν ὅλας “Ἑρμῆς ἐν rats δισμυρίαις βίβλοις ὡς 
Σέλευκος ἀπεγράψατο, ἢ ταῖς τρισμυρίαις τε καὶ ἑξακισχιλίαις 
καὶ πεντακοσίαις καὶ εἴκοσι πέντε, ὡς Μανεθῶς ἱστορεῖ, τελέως 
ἀνέδειξε, And yet the whole of the ritual, learning, and 
science of the Egyptians, on all points, derived from Thoth, 
according to Clemens Alexandrinus*, was summed up in 


* 'The account, which Clemens Alexandrinus gives of the learning and 
philosophy of the Egyptians, as contained in the books ascribed to 'T'hoth 
or Hermes, is as follows: Strom. vi. iv. $ 35. p. 118.1. 20. Cf. Porphyry 
De Abstinentia, iv. 8. 321. 

Μετίασι γὰρ οἰκείαν τινὰ φιλοσοφίαν Αἰγύπτιοι. αὐτίκα τοῦτο ἐμφαίνει 
μάλιστα ἡ ἱεροπρεπὴς αὐτῶν θρησκεία. 

Πρῶτος μὲν γὰρ προέρχεται ó δός... «τοῦτόν φασι δύο βίβλους ἀνειληφέναι 
δεῖν ἐκ τῶν Ἑρμοῦ, ὧν θάτερον μὲν ὕμνους περιέχει θεῶν, (cf. Diodorus, i. 72.) 
ἐκλογισμὸν δὲ βασιλικοῦ βίου τὸ δεύτερον. μετὰ δὲ τὸν ῳδὸν ὁ ὡροσκόπος, 
ὡρολόγιόν τε μετὰ χεῖρα καὶ φοίνικα ἀστρολογίας ἔχων σύμβολα, πρόεισιν. 
τοῦτον τὰ ἀστρολογούμενα τῶν ἙἭ μοῦ βιβλίων τέσσαρα ὄντα τὸν ἀριθμὸν ἀεὶ 
διὰ στόματος ἔχειν χρή" ὧν τὸ μέν ἐστι περὶ τοῦ διακόσμου τῶν ἀπλανῶν 
φαινομένων ἄστρων, τὸ δὲ περὶ τῶν συνόδων καὶ φωτισμῶν ἡλίου καὶ σελήνης, 
τὸ δὲ λοιπὸν περὶ τῶν ἀνατολῶν. 

—$ 36. p. 119. 1. 4: Ἑξῆς δὲ ὁ ἱερογραμματεὺς προέρχεται, ἔχων πτερὰ 
ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς, βιβλίον τε ἐν χερσὶ καὶ κανόνα ἐν ᾧ τό τε γραφικὸν μέλαν καὶ 
σχοῖνος ἣ γράφουσι. (cf. Horapollo, i. 14. 38.) τοῦτον τά re ἱερογλυφικὰ 
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no more than 42 Books ascribed to him ; which this dealer 
in wholesale lying and imposition, Manetho, thus swelled 
out to 36,525 ; one for each year of the Sothiacal period mul- 
tipled by the Apis cycle. 

There cannot be any reasonable doubt, we think, after 
these various testimonies, that the name of the first month 
in the Egyptian calendar was taken from that of this Thoth ; 
whether it was most properly so to be pronounced and so to 
be written, or in any other way. Consequently that this name 
could have had no reference to the seasons of the natural 
year, or to any natural characteristic thereof: it must have 
been purely a personal designation, and either religious or 
historical. It has been imagined that the root of this name 
in the Egyptian was some word which had the sense of Aóyos 
(word, or reason) in that language. "We should think it 
much more probable that the Egyptian term for word or 
reason was derived from the name of Thoth; who passed 
with them for the personification of reason and language 
itself. It has been asserted too that the name of Thoth was 
given to the dog-star: and it might have been so given, if 
the star itself rose heliacally on the first of Thoth, at so 


καλούμενα... «εἰδέναι χρη΄. ἔπειτα ὁ στολιστὴς... «ἔχων τόν T€ τῆς δικαιοσύνης 
πῆχυν καὶ τὸ σπονδεῖον. οὗτος τὰ παιδευτικὰ πάντα καὶ μοσχοσφραγιστικὰ 
καλούμενα, δέκα δέ ἐστι τὰ εἰς τὴν τιμὴν ἀνήκοντα τῶν παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς θεῶν 
K , T. À. 

$ 37. 'Emi πᾶσι δὲ ὁ προφήτης ἔξεισι, προφανὲς τὸ ὑδρεῖον ἐγκεκολπι- 

σμένος, ᾧ ἕπονται οἱ τὴν ἔκπεμψιν τῶν ἄρτων βαστάζοντες. οὗτος... τὰ ἱερατικὰ 
΄ , , , " ΄ ' 3 s ΄ ε ΄ , 
καλούμενα ( βιβλία ἐκμανθάνει... «δύο μὲν οὖν kai τεσσαράκοντα αἱ πάνυ ἀναγ- 
καῖαι τῷ ἙἭ, ρμῇ γεγόνασι βίβλοι. ὧν τὰς μὲν AI τὴν πᾶσαν Αἰγυπτίων 
t ΒΡ ὙΕΎ - d Eg LANCE y 
, ΄ 
περιελούσας φιλοσοφίαν οἱ προειρημένοι ἐκμανθάνουσι, τὰς δὲ λοιπὰς ἕξ oi 
παστοφόροι, ἰατρικὰς οὔσας K , T. À. 

Horapollo, i. 38: 'Ad$' οὗ kai ἡ παιδεία παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς σβὼ καλεῖται, ὅπερ 
ἐστὶν ἑρμηνευθὲν πλήρης τροφή.--- 

Ibid. Ἔστι δὲ παρὰ τοῖς ἱερογραμματεῦσι καὶ βίβλος ἱερὰ, καλουμένη 
ἀμβρὴς, δι᾽ ἣς κρίνουσι τὸν κατακλιθέντα ἄρρωστον. 

With regard to the feathers on the head of the hierogrammateus, and 
the palm-branch, one of the insignia of the horoscopus, the following 
passage of Diodorus, i. 87, will throw some light upon them: Τινὲς 
δέ φασιν ἐν rois ἀρχαίοις χρόνοις ἱέρακα βιβλίον ἐνεγκεῖν eis Θήβας rois 
ἱερεῦσι φοινικῷ ῥάμματι περιειλημένον, ἔχον γεγραμμένας τὰς τῶν θεῶν 
θεραπείας τε καὶ τιμάς" διόπερ καὶ τοὺς ἱερογραμματεῖς φορεῖν φοινικοῦν 
ῥάμμα, καὶ πτερὸν ἱέρακος ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς. 
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memorable an epoch as that of the Sothiacal period. But we 
have met with no proof ourselves of such an application of 
the name; and we should be of opinion that it has been ima- 
gined merely from the resemblance of the name of the dog- 
star Sothis to this of Thoth. 

With regard to the rest of the names of the months, as we 
have observed, we think it better to be silent concerning 
them, than to propose conjectures only. The name of 
Φαμενὼθ the seventh month resembles Φαμενώφ; and that 
was one of the names of Memnon among the Egyptians, as 
we learn from Pausanias?: ᾿Αλλὰ yàp οὐ Μέμνονα oi Θηβαῖοι 
λέγουσι Φαμένωφα δὲ εἶναι τὸν ἐγχώριον οὗ roro ἄγαλμα ἢν : as 
also from an inscription on the statue of Memnon itself, in 
the l5th year of Adrian». But the name of the month no 
where occurs in the form of Φαμενώφ. In like manner, the 
name of 'Eziji the xith month at first sight might be sup- 
posed to have some connection with the Greek name of the 
Apis, in the form of "Eza$os. But the middle syllable of 
᾿Επιφὶ 15 always long. 1t occurs too in the form of 'Ezi or 
᾿Επεὶφ, as well as in that of ᾿Επιφί: and imn the Coptie it 15 
Epip at present. 

In short the only other name, concernimg which we might 
venture to offer an opinion, is that of the last month, Mesore. 
This appears to have been pronounced and written both 
Mecopij, Μεσορὲ, and Mecopí; and Mécep according to Suidas 
was one of the names of Egypt». "The Scriptural name of 
Egypt is Mizraim, or Mezraim, after Mizraim or Mezraim the 
son of Hama, who must have been the first of the children 
of Noah to settle there. "laautes or Thoth was represented 
by Sanchoniatho as the son of Misor; which is probably 
nothing different from Mesore. We incline to the opinion 
that the name of the last month in the Egyptian calendar 
was actually taken from the traditionary and patriarchal 
name of Egypt, Mizraim or Mezraim itself; and that while 
the first month was called after '"Thoth, the reputed first 
author of society and civilization, the last was dedicated 


Ὦ i. xlii. 2. cf. Syncellus, i. 133. l. τό. P Cf. in Μεσρέμ and in Χὰμ σκηνώ- 
o Seeour Dissertations, iv. 514. App. ματα. 
Diss.xxiv. cf. also Corpus Ins. iii. pars q Gen. x. 6. 13. 


xxix. 373. No. 4731: 370. No 4727. 
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to the land of Egypt itself, in which society and civilization, 
under the auspices of this 'Thoth, as 10 would thus be implied, 
first came into existence. 

With regard to the last five days of the calendar, it does 
not appear that they ever received a proper name of any 
kind. In the fable, relating to their supposed origin, they 
were styled simply the epagomenz ; ^As νῦν ἐπαγομένας Αἰγύ- 
πτιοι καλοῦσι. "They are never specified by Hipparchus or 
Ptolemy, hike other Egyptian dates, under an Egyptian 
name; but always in this Greek form of one or other of the 
epagomens. They appear at the end of Ptolemy's calendar, 
De Apparentii, simply as the epagomens. "They have no 
proper name in the Coptic calendar at present, unless it be 
that of mensis parvus', or one borrowed from the Arabic, 
El Nesi;in the sense of intercalary—from Nesà retardare. 
This term resembles Mei, an Egyptian word, which occurs 
in Horapollos, but 1n a totally different sense; if, as he ex- 
plains it, Μεισὶ was the Egyptian for ** a serpent." 


SEcrioN. VI.—On. the orthography of the names of the 
Egyptian months. 


The names of the Egyptian months, which occur in the 
Magna Compositio, as they were commonly written and pro- 
nounced in Greek in Ptolemy's time, have been produced 
elsewhere'. Every one of them is there to be found once at 
least, if not oftener, the Epagomen: not excepted; and had 
we been left to make out the order in which they must have 
followed each other in their proper calendar, from these data 
only, it might have been effected. And according to Mr. 
Ideler it has actually been effected by the Italian Averani, of 
Florence; though as he justly observes, it was a superfluous 
labour; seeing that Ptolemy himself, in his own calendar 
De Apparentiis, had already done the same thing by exhi- 
biting all the months of the Egyptian calendar in their pro- 
per order, along with the Roman or Julian also to which 
they corresponded. And though the Egyptian calendar, 
there exhibited, is the Alexandrine; that makes no difference 
either to the names or to the order of the months themselves, 


Y Lepsius, Einleitung, p. 145. 147. $ i. 59. t Diss. xii. ch. ii. sect. ii. 
vol. ii. 409. 
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which were always the same in the equable as in the Alexan- 
drine calendar, and vice versa. In fact, as we have often 
had occasion to observe, B. C. 26, the Alexandrine calendar, 
and the native Egyptian or primitive equable calendar of 
Egypt, in all but the names of the months in the former, as 
modified in passing from the Egyptian to the Greek, were 
absolutely the same. 


Alexandrine calendar, compared with the Julian, in Ptolemy, De Ap- 
parentiüst. 


Months. Months. 
i. Μὴν Θὼθ ἤτοι Σεπτέμβριος. vi. Μὴν Μάρτιος Φαμενώθ. 
li. Φαωφὶ τουτέστιν ᾿Οκτώβριος. viii. Μὴν ᾿Απρίλιος ἢ Φαρμουθί. 
ii. Μὴν Νοέμβριος ᾿Αθύρ. ix. Μὴν Μάϊος Παχών. 
iv. Μὴν Χοιὰκ Δεκέμβριος. x. Μὴν ᾿Ιούνιος Παῦνί. 
v. Μὴν Ἰανουάριος ἢ Τυβί. xi. Μὴν Ἰούλιος ᾿Ἐπιφί. 
vi. Μὴν Φεβρουάριος Μεχίρ. xi. Μὴν Αὔγουστος Μεσορί. 


xiii. ᾿Επαγομένων α΄ &c. 

In an extract from one of the MSS. in the royal (or na- 
tional) library at Paris, which the abbé Halma has premised 
to his edition of Ptolemy, the names, order, and orthography 
of these months stand as follows ". 


600 Φαωφὶ ᾿Αθὺρ Χοϊάκ. 
Τυβὶ Μεχὶρ Φαμενὼθ Φαρμουθί. 
Παχὼμ Παῦνὶ ᾿Επιφὶ Μεσορῆ. 


€ 'Emayópevat ἡμέραι. 

In an epigram of the Greek Anthologia * we have them 
all enumerated and described by certain characters; which 
must be understood to hold good only of their sites in. the 
Julian, that is, the fixed, calendar; viz. the Alexandrie: 
but the names and order of the same months are just as true 
of the equable calendar. 


Μῆνες Αἰγυπτίων. August 30 or 29. 


Πρῶτος Θὼθ ἐδάη δρεπάνην ἐπὶ βότρυν ἐγείρειν. 
Ἰχθυβόλοισι Hao φέρει πανδήμιον ἄγρην. 
Πληϊάδων φαίνουσαν ᾿Αθὺρ τεκμαίρεται ὥρην. 
Χοιὰκ σπειρομένων σταχύων δείκνυσι γενέθλην. 
Τυβὶ δὲ πορφύρεον βουληφόρον εἷμα τιταίνει. 


t Uranologium, p. 7 1—92. latter we have Παχὼν and Μεσωρί; and 
"u Opp. i. Preface, p. xx. MS. 2399. Φαωθὶ for Φαωφὶ, which must be simply 
Cf. Opp. vi. 72. 124. second part. In an error ofthe scribe. 
the former (p. 72.) we have Παχὼμ w iii. 211. Μῆνες Αἰγυπτίων. 
also; but Mecopl for Μεσορῇ : in the 
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σημαίνει πλωτῆρσι Mexeip πλόον ἀμφιπολεύειν. 
y e - 
"Apeos ὅπλα φέρειν Φαμενὼθ δείκνυσι μαχηταῖς. 

, ^ ΝΥ Ἐπ ΄ 2 
εἰαρινῶν Φαρμουθὶ ῥόδων πρωτάγγελός ἐστι. 
λήϊα δ᾽ αὐανθέντα IIayóv δρεπάνοισι φυλάσσει. 

, , ^ LA Y , , , » , 
εὐκάρπου δὲ IIaUvi προάγγελός ἐστιν ὀπώρης. 
καὶ σταφυλὴν κατέχων εὐάμπελός ἐστιν ἃ ᾽᾿Ἐπιφί. 
καὶ Μεσορὶ Νείλοιο φέρει φυσίζοον ὕδωρ. 


"There is in fact no calendar of antiquity, types of which 
are so repeatedly to be met with, as of this Egyptian one of 
the Alexandrine Greeks; from which the names, the order, 
and the mode of writing and reading the vernacular appel- 
lations of the months of the equable calendar itself in the 
Greek character might be collected. It is superfluous there- 
fore to multiply specimens of this kind. We will notice only 
(and in brief) such instances of these names as have occurred 
to us znfer legendum, sometimes with variations im the ortho- 
graphy and enunciation. 

In the Rosetta inscription * we meet with O50», Me- 
χεὶρξ, Μεσορήδ. In the Papyrus Taurinensis Prima5 we 
find Θωὼθς, "A0vp4, Μεχεὶρ 5, Φαοφὶΐ, Φαμενὼθ £, Παχὼν b, 
IIavri!, Μεσορή Ἑ: in the Papyrus Tertia! we have Θωύθ m : 
in the Papyrus Quarta? we have 'Ezei$ ?, Mecopij? : in the 
Papyrus Septima? we find ITavrír: in the Papyrus Prima 
Zoidis* Φαρμουθὶ occurs seven times: in the Pactio Nechi- 
tist we have Τυβὶ and Φαρμουθί: in the Pactio Osiridis ἃ 
we find ᾿Επιφί: in the Antigraphum Greyanumw we have 
᾿Αθὺρ twice, and Χοιάκχ: in the Mandatum Comprehenso- 
rum, (or writ to arrest a runaway slave*,) 'Ezei$ occurs 
agam. In like manner, in the Recueil des Inscriptions of 
Mons. Le Tronne, we meet with GOe007, aedi, 'A0bp b, 
Φαμεν(ὼθ 9), Φαρμουθὶ 4, Παχὼν 5, 'Ezeio f, Μεσορή 8. 

Plutarch also, De Iside et Osiride, mentions several of 


ἃ Lege εἶσιν. X See the Recueil of M. Le Tronne. Also the Hermapion of 
Mr. Ideler, jun., Appendix, ii. y Hermapion, ii. 14, ver. 50. Ζ 12, ver. 6. 
A 13, ver. 46. b Ib. Appendix, v. € Ib. 19. l. 14. ad dextram. Ud TD TEST. 
€ [bid. l. 16. f Ibid. 17, 16. ad sin. € 1014. 16, 33. h [bid. 16,9: 18,5. 
i Ib. 20, 33. k Jbid. 18, r4. 1 Ibid. Appendix, vii. m 22, 25. n [bid. 


Appendix, viii. 9.22, 12. D 22, 1. q Ibid. Appendix, ix. T 23, 18. 
5 1014. Appendix, x. p. 23. t Ibid. xi. p. 24. u [bid. xii. 25. w Ibid. 
xiii. 25. X p. 26. y Ibid. xv. 26. 2 jx. 8r. a ix. 83. b x. 9o. 
€ xxiv. 230. d xvi. 153. € xiii. 106: xiv. 121: xviii. 204. xxiii. 226. 
xxvii, 358. f xxxiii. 407, 408. £ xv. 125: xxv. l. 46. 250. 
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these months by name: as, "Exryj μηνὸς ἱσταμένου Φαωφί!"--- 
Τῇ δὲ ὀγδόῃ φθίνοντος τοῦ Φαωφέ ᾽---Κ αὶ rob Φαωφὶ μηνός K— 
Ἑβδόμῃ ἐπὶ δέκα μηνὸς ' ABópl— Ov ᾿Αθὺρ Αἰγύπτιοι""-- Διὸ μηνὸς 
᾿Αθύρυ---“Ἑ βδόμῃ τοῦ Τυβὶ μηνὸς---Τῇ νουμηνίᾳ τοῦ Φαμενώθν--- 
Τοῦ re Παῦνὶ . . μηνός ----Καὶ τῇ τριακάδι τοῦ ᾿Επιφὶ μηνός" — Ev 
δὲ τῷ Μεσορὴ μηνί5. Josephus, speaking of Nisan, has^Os παρὰ 
μὲν Αἰγυπτίοις Φαρμουθὶ καλεῖται" : Clemens Alexandrinus has 
Τυβὶ, Φαμενὼθ, Φαρμουθὶ, Πάχωνα: Phiny the Elder mentions 
Tybi and Mechir, as consecutive months", and Thoth, as we 
have seen*, under the form of Thiatis or Toti: the Marmor 
Tripolitanum has aó4$»*, for Φαωφί: Epiphanius has Mecopt* ; 
as also the author of the Philopatris ascribed to Luciana. 
We may conclude then that, with respect to the names of 
Athyr, Cheac, Tybi, Phamenoth, and Pharmuthi, there can 
be no reason to doubt concerning the mode either of writing 
or of pronouncing them, in the Greek at least: that, as to 
the rest, the Egyptian form of 'Thoth in Greek is O0, the 
Alexandrine is 9650: of Φαωφὲ it may be doubtful whether it 
should not be Παωφὶ, though there seems to be better au- 
thority for the former. In the name of Παχὼν too, or Pachon, 
there seems to be no variation. Ilav»i is always, or should 
be always, trisyllabic. On the monuments it occurs in the 
form of Paóni—in which however we apprehend the middle 
syllable must also be long, as in Paüni. "Est$i occurs as 
᾿Επείφ; and in our opinion it should always be written 'Ezeiji 
—the middle syllable being invariably long, and, as we appre- 
hend, a diphthong.  Meyip too, in our opinion, would always 
be more correctly written Mexeí(p; and for the same reason ; 
because the last syllable is invariably long, and because it 
seems to have been a diphthong also. In the Coptie and 
Arabie this name at present is Amschir; the letters in the 
first syllable having been inverted, but the original pronun- 
ciation of the last syllable, in all probability, being correctly 
retained. With regard to Mesore, it is difficult to decide 


h Cap. lxv. ili. k xxx. xiii. m ]xix. n xxxix. o 1. 
P xliii. q xxx. r hii. S cxviii. In his Life of Romulus, xii. he has 
O0, Xoià«, Φαρμουθί. t Ant. Jud. ii. xiv. 6. Cf. Suidas, in Φαρμουθί : ὃ xarà 
“Ῥωμαίους ᾿Απρίλλιος. u Strom. i. xxi. 8. 145. $. 146. p. 98. Cf. our Prole- 
gomena, cap. iii. p. 127. Y H. N. vi. 26. p. 672. X Supra, p. 188. y See 
our Prolegomena, cap. iii. 1 54. 2 Adv. Hxzereses, Opp. i. 29. C— D: Sebusei. 


a Cap. 22. Opp. iii. 6r1o. 1. 26. 
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whether it ought to be Μεσορὲ, Mecopij, or Mecopí: and whe- 
ther Μεσορὴ or Μεσορῆ. Μεσωρὶ sometimes occurs; but it 
must be a corruption of Mecop(. We incline to the opinion 
that this name in the Egyptian was most properly Meoopé ; 
but that the final syllable was always long. It is observable 
that, while the other names ending in v are often abbreviated, 
Mesore, even as written Mecopi, has the last syllable long. 
Thus, in an epigram of the Greek Anthology on a bath, as 
we must suppose in Alexandria, which was full of draughts 
or currents of cold air: 
Φρίξου kai Νάρκης οὗτος τόπος" ἀλλ᾽ ἐπίγραψον" 
Τῷ Μεσορὶ λοῦσαι" πνεῖ γὰρ ἔσω Bopéas.— Ver. 8. 

From which we must infer too that Mesore, (the limits of 
which in the Alexandrine Calendar were July 25 and August 
24.) was notoriously the hottest month in the year; and 
would have been intolerable in Egypt, but for the Etesian 
winds, which blew all through that month. 





CHAPTER II. 


On the testimonies extant to the Julian year in Egypt. 


SEcrioN I.— 7Ae principle of the Julian year embodied in 
corrections of the primitive calendar. 


The principle of the mean Julian year is necessarily em- 
bodied in the cyclico-Julian correction of the primitive equa- 
ble year. It requires no argument therefore to prove that 
every correction of this kind presupposes a knowledge of the 
mean Julian year. "The earliest correction of that descrip- 
tion, which the history of the calendar brings to light, is the 
Hindu, of the date of B.C. 1306. So far back then must the 
principle of the mean Julian year, and the mode of combin- 
ing it with the simple equable principle, and of applying both 
in conjunction to the regulation of civil or calendar time, 
have been already understood. 

The same remark may be made, and even more obviously, 
on the octaéterie corrections of the primitive solar year. No 


b iv. 135. ᾿Αδέσποτα, lxxxiv. Eis βαλανεῖον ψυχρόν. 
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one requires to be told that the mean Julian year 1s the basis 
of the octaéterie cycle. "The first authors of that combination 
of lunar with solar and of solar with lunar time, whosoever 
they were, must have had a perfect knowledge of the mean Ju- 
lan year. And the antiquity of this cycle 15 unquestionable. 
It is almost as ancient as the cyclico-Julian correction of the 
primitive solar year itself. 'l'he oldest correction of this kind, 
as we have stated, 1s that of B. C. 1306: the oldest oetaéterie 
eorrection is only 45 years later, D. C. 1261. And what 15 
most extraordinary, and most contrary to the prejudiees and 
belef of the learned on such points as these, hitherto, it 
was the work of the Greeks, and, if we are not mistaken, of 
Minos, the king and legislator of Crete: from which facet we 
ourselves ean draw no inference but one; viz. that Minos, the 
author of the oldest octaéteric correction of which any thing 
is discoverable, was most probably the first to find out and 
to contrive that cycle itself. It 1s certain at least that he was 
the author of a cycle of this denomination among the Greeks; 
from which also many others, of great antiquity in themselves, 
but none of them so old as this, appear to have been de- 
rived. "l'here can be no question that this octaéteric cycle of 
Minos in Crete, and the Olympic cycle of Pelops his contem- 
porary in the Peloponnese, both came into existence toge- 
ther in the same year, B. C. 1261. And the latter, as we 
have already observed, was a purely Julian cycle; and so little 
different from the Julian one of Cesar himself, that had it 
only been attached to March 1, instead of to June 25, B. C. 
1261, it would have been the Julian cycle and the Julian 
eorrection. Who then in the face of such faets as these, 
(unless they can be disproved, and shewn to be false,) could 
think of denying either to Minos or to Pelops as perfect a 
knowledge of the mean Julian year, as could have been pos- 
sessed even by C:esar himself? yet 1200 years and upwards 
before the time of Cesar notwithstanding. 

What shall we say too to the correction of Numa Pompi- 
hus among the Romans themselves, 667 years before the, 
Julian? Could that correction be based on the octaéterie 
cycle, and not on the mean Julian year also? — Was it acci- 
dent, or was it contrivance, which made the εἰκοσιτετραετηρὶς 
of Numa a perfect measure of 24 mean Julian years? lu 
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short, not to multiply appeals of this kind to the evidence of 
one calendar after another; we cannot but be astonished at 
the incredulity of learned men, which for some reason or 
other has so obstinately refused to admit either the know- 
ledge of the principle of the Julian year in theory, or its 
application in practice, any where before the time of the 
dictator Cesar: and in particular among the Egyptians, of 
whom it was least of all to be called in question; and from 
whom, and through whom, the first idea of the same thing in 
all probability was derived to the rest of the ancient world. 

The love of paradox and the affectation of singularity will 
often make men maintain opinions contrary to the truth. 
Nor are the most learned men the most remarkable for com- 
mon sense; nor are they free from the influence of prejudice 
even when they affect to be superior to it; nor is their very 
sceptieism on some points without a mixture of credulity on 
others. Arguments can never be wanting to cast doubts 
on notorious matters of fact. Reasons may always be ima- 
gined why something, which certainly happened, could not, 
or should not, or ought not, to have happened. Yet notwith- 
standing nothing can decide a question of fact, but testimony, 
competent testimony. It is only in the school of modern 
historical scepticism, founded by Niebuhr, that questions of 
fact are decided on any other principle; and that the history 
of the past is judged of not by the fact of what has happened 
but by the probability or improbability of its happening. 
Everywhere, except in this school, it is recognised as a prin- 
ciple that questions of fact must be decided by testimony, 
not by arguments; and everywhere else but in this school, 
(and even among the advocates of this school, in the ordinary 
affairs of life;) competent testimony, to whatsoever it is given, 
in spite of all sophistries and of all probabilities to the con- 
trary, is believed and acted upon. 

There was always, in our opinion, testimony extant, sufli- 
cient to have satisfied learned men, if their own prepossessions 
and prejudices had permitted it, of both these facts; both 
that the principle of the Julian year must have been well 
understood in Egypt long before the time of Julius Cesar ; 
and that the Egyptians must have had one Julian calendar 
at least among them, from as far back as the epoch of the 
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Sothiacal period, attached to the stated date of the heliacal 
rising of Sirius; and consequently the same with that to 
which we have given the name of the Sothiacal Type of that 
kind. "These testimonies, and to each of these points, we 
shall proceed briefly to notice; though, as far as the proof 
of either of those facts themselves is concerned, we trust we 
have done enough already to establish each; and therefore 
that for that particular purpose any further argument might 
be considered superfluous. 


SzgcrroN II.— Ox the extant testimonies to the knowledge of 
the Julian year in. Egypt àn general. 


i. The testimony of Diodorus Siculus and Strabo is ex- 
press to the first of these points: but as it is given with a 
special reference to the case of the Egyptian Thebans, and 
to the fact of the knowledge and of the application of the 
Julian principle of the reckoning of annual time among them 
in particular ; we reserve it for the present. 

ii. The Egyptian account of the origin of their epagomen:e 
has already been submitted to our readers?. There could 
be no correction of their calendar, historically known among 
them, in any shape, more ancient than the first institution of 
these epagomenz ; according to this account at least. Τῇ 
so, it must be purely a falsehood, which is asserted by Syn- 
cellus, probably on the authority of Manetho*, that these 
epagomen:e themselves were first added to the year in the 
reign of a king whom he styles Aseth; the 32d on his list ; 
and that the year before consisted only of 360 days. This 
statement is not found in the remains of Manetho at pre- 
sent; yet it may be inferred from the Scholia on the Timzus 
of Platof, that something of the kind was once to be read in 
Manetho of a king of the xviith dynasty5 whom he called 
Xaírgs. "This part of the Scholia is corrupt ; though it might 
easily be amended. Neither of these statements in itself 15 
entitled to the least degree of credit. "The equable year 
never had an historical beginning in Egypt, short of the 
beginning of all things: the year of 360 days never had an 
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existence in Egypt at all. But the Julian year must have 
had an historical beginning even in Egypt; which this monu- 
mental chronology, whether on purpose, or through some 
confusion of its own, might actually date in the reign of this 
Aseth, in which too, according to Syncellus, it dated the 
deifieation of the Apis: and the institution of the Julian 
year, with six epagomen:e at stated times instead of five, 
might be confounded with the institution of the epagomen:e. 

ii. '"Pheodore Gaza aseribes the discovery of the mean 
Julian year, (365 days at one time, 366 at another,) to the 
Egyptians^; from whom he supposes it to have passed to the 
Greeks through Eudoxus and Plato. Gaza, in this instance, 
is only repeating the testimony of Strabo; who also supposes 
Eudoxus and Plato to have been 18 years resident in Egypt ; 
paying court to the priests of Egypt, in order to discover 
this and other like secrets of theirs!: Περιττοὺς yàp ὄντας 
κατὰ τὴν ἐπιστήμην τῶν οὐρανίων. μυστικοὺς δὲ καὶ δυσμεταδότους, 
τῷ χρόνῳ καὶ ταῖς θεραπείαις ἐξελιπάρησαν ὥστε τινὰ τῶν θεω- 
ρημάτων ἱστορῆσαι' τὰ πολλὰ δὲ ἀπεκρύψαντο οἱ βάρβαροι. οὗτοι 
δὲ τὰ ἐπιτρέχοντα τῆς ἡμέρας καὶ τῆς νυκτὸς μόρια ταῖς τριακοσίαις 
ἑξήκοντα πέντε ἡμέραις εἰς τὴν ἐκπλήρωσιν τοῦ ἐνιαυσίου χρόνου 
παρέδοσαν. ἀλλ᾽ ἠγνοεῖτο τέως ὁ ἐνιαυτὸς παρὰ τοῖς “Ελλησιν ὡς 
καὶ ἄλλα πλείω, ἕως οἱ νεώτεροι ἀστρολόγοι παρέλαβον ἀπὸ τῶν 
μεθερμηνευσάντων εἰς τὸ "Ἑλληνικὸν τὰ τῶν ἱερέων ὑπομνήματα. 
καὶ ἔτ ινῦν παραλαμβάνουσι τὰ ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνων, ὁμοίως καὶ τὰ τῶν 
Χαλδαίων ἢ. 

iv. It is asserted by Appian*, that the Roman correction 


* 'This testimony is very important not only to the present question 
but also to that of the existence of observations and records in Egypt— 
from which we supposed Eudoxus to have compiled his ecliptic period. 
Such records it seems were known to Strabo; yet as translated from the 
Egyptian, and as brought into Greece, by Greeks; and as still made use 
of by the Greek astronomers of his own time, as well as similar observa- 
tions and records, obtained in like manner from the Chaldzeans. And 
since he speaks of these astronomers of his own time as the νεώτεροι 
ἀστρολόγοι, (the later race of Grecian astronomers,) he must mean by those 
who first translated these documents, and first made them accessible to 
the Greeks, an older race—and that older race must have included Plato, 
Eudoxus, Callippus, more particularly. 


h De Mensibus, ix. Uranologium, 292, D. E. i xvii. i. 
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of the dictator Cesar was purposely conformed to the same 
kind of year among the Egyptians: Kal τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν ἀνώμαλον 
ἔτι ὄντα διὰ τοὺς ἔσθ᾽ ὅτε μῆνας ἐμβολίμους, (κατὰ yàp σελήνην 
αὐτοῖς ἠριθμεῖτο,) ἐς τὸν τοῦ ἡλίου δρόμον μετέβαλεν ὡς ἦγον 
Αἰγύπτιοι.  'lhis correction. being 19 years older than the 
Alexandrine, Appian cannot be supposed to have intended to 
say that Cesar derived the idea of his own correction from 
the Alexandrine. From what type of the Julian year in 
Egypt then could he derive it, except some one older than 
the Alexandrine at least ? If so, Appian, in this testimony, 
recognises a form of the Julian year in Egypt, older than 
the Alexandrine, and older than the correction of Czesar. 

It is still more plainly asserted by Dio Cassius! that the 
plan and method of the Julian correction were suggested to 
Csesar by what he either observed or learnt in Egypt, B. C. 
48. 47: ᾿Εκ τῆς ἐν ᾿Αλεξανδρείᾳ διατριβῆς. In particular, the 
cycle of the leap-day and the leap-year; that is the very 
principle of the Julian correction : Τὴν μέντοι μίαν τὴν ἐκ τῶν 
τεταρτημορίων συμπληρουμένην διὰ πέντε καὶ αὐτὸς ἐτῶν ἐπήγαγεν" 
which implies that the Egyptians intercalated it every four 
years too. Dio indeed was writing his own history 278 years 
after the Julian correction, and 254 after the Alexandrie; 
but he was too well informed on these points to have been 
capable of falling into the absurdity of supposing Cesar to 
have borrowed the plan and the details of his own correction 
from the Alexandrine, which was 19 years later than his. It 
would be gratuitous to suppose that; or to call in ques- 
tion either his information on these points, or his accuracy, 
on no better ground than mere possibility and bare suspicion. 

In like manner, it is affirmed by Macrobius also that Czesar 
took the idea of his own correction from the Egyptians; and 
that the Egyptians were always in possession of the Julian 
year, even while it was yet unknown to the rest of the 
world*. "This is eonfidently asserted by Macrobius: but we 
do not wish to insist on Ais testimony in particular, first, 
because he no where bears distinct witness to the use of 
the equable year in Egypt, which must have been so much 
older even there than the Julian; and secondly, because he 
was writing in the reign of Theodosius the Great, 400 years 
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and more later than the date of the Alexandrie correction ; 
by which time it might almost have been forgotten that there 
was ever any other form of the civil year in Egypt but that. 

To these testimonies there is nothing to oppose in the 
shape of contrary testimony. None of the ancients has left 
on record a denial of the fact of the knowledge or the fact of 
the use of the Julian year in Egypt, in his own time and from 
his own knowledge. "The silence of Herodotus may perhaps 
be alleged to the contrary.  Dut silence is not testimony; 
much less contradiction. It is not pretended, in this argu- 
ment of ours, that the Julian year, in any form, was ever the 
civil year of Egypt; or that it was known there commonly 
except to the priests, or used there except by them, and for 
purposes of their own. Herodotus has described the civil 
year of the Egyptians, as he observed it, de facto, in his own 
time; and he has described it correctly even as understood 
of the equable year: and yet it would not be difficult to 
shew, even from the terms of his description itself, that 
either he had not a true and exact idea of what he was 
describing, or if he had, that he must have been describing 
the Julian year when he seemed to be describing the equable 
one. 


SgcrrIoN III.— On the extant testimonies to the Sothiacal 
Julian year of the Egyptians in particular. 

i. ᾽᾿Ενιαυτὸν δὲ βουλόμενοι “δηλῶσαι, says Horapollo!, Ἶσιν 
τουτέστι γυναῖκα ζωγραφοῦσι, τῷ δὲ αὐτῷ καὶ τὴν θεὸν σημαί- 
νουσιν. ἾἝσις δὲ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἐστιν ἀστὴρ Αἰγυπτιστὶ καλούμενος 
Σῶθις Ἑλληνιστὶ δὲ ἀστροκύων, ὃς καὶ δοκεῖ βασιλεύειν τῶν 
λοιπῶν ἀστέρων. Τῇ Isis was the same as the dog-star, and 
was also the symbol of the year; then the dog-star must have 
been the symbol of the year. "Er: δὲ, he continues, καὶ διότι 
κατὰ τὴν τούτου τοῦ ἄστρου ἀνατολὴν σημειούμεθα περὶ πάντων 
τῶν ἐν τῷ ἐνιαυτῷ μελλόντων τελεῖσθαι. διόπερ οὐκ ἀλόγως 
τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν Ἶσιν λέγουσιν. "This must identify the begin- 
ning of the year with the first appearance of Sirius: and 
that would imply that the heliacal rising of this star was the 
beginning of some year or other in Egypt. 

Tt was well known to Horapollo, that the Egyptians had a 

1 Lib. i. 3. 
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year of 365 days only. The Vulture, he tells us", was a 
type of the year, as divided into three periods of 120 days 
each, such as we have already explained, and five days over, 
which entered into none of the three, yet made up the com- 
plement of the year: Διὰ τὸ ἐν τούτῳ τῷ ζώῳ τριακοσίας 
ἑξήκοντα πέντε ἡμέρας τοῦ ἔτους διαιρεῖσθαι, ἐν αἷς ὁ ἐνιαύσιος 
ἐκτελεῖται χρόνος. ἑκατὸν γὰρ εἴκοσιν ἡμέραις ἔγκυος μένει, καὶ 
τὰς ἴσας τοὺς νεοσσοὺς ἐκτρέφει" ταῖς δὲ λειπούσαις ἑκατὸν εἴκοσι 
τὴν ἑαυτῆς ἐπιμέλειαν ποιεῖται, μήτε κυοφοροῦσα μήτε τρέφουσα, 
παρασκευάζουσα δὲ ἑαυτὴν εἰς ἑτέραν σύλληψιν. τὰς δὲ λοιπὰς 
πέντε τοῦ ἔτους ἡμέρας ὡς ἤδη προεῖπον (at the beginning of the 
chapter) εἰς τὴν τοῦ ἀνέμου ὀχείαν καταναλίσκει. And speak- 
ing of the symbol of ἀφωνία, dumbness, inability to speak, 
᾿Αφωνίαν δὲ γράφοντες, says he", ἀριθμὸν a5& γράφουσιν, ὃς 
τριετοῦς ἐστι χρόνου ἀριθμὸς, ἐκ τριακοσίων ἑξηκονταπέντε ἡμερῶν 
τοῦ ἔτους ὑπάρχοντος. ἐφ᾽ ὃν χρόνον μὴ λαλῆσαν τὸ παιδίον σημει- 
οὔται ὡς παραπεποδισμένον τῇ γλώσσῃ. 

But that notwithstanding this he recognises a year equiva- 
lent to four of these, and the same with the Julian rerpaergpis 
or cycle of leap-year, appears from the following passages. 
1. ΓΑνθρωπον ζήσαντα τέλειον βίον θέλοντες δηλῶσαι κορώνην 
ἀποθανοῦσαν ζωγραφοῦσιν" αὕτη yàp ζῇ ἑκατὸν ἔτη κατ᾽ Αἰγυπτίους. 
τὸ δὲ ἔτος kar Αἰγυπτίους τεσσάρων ἐνιαυτῶνο. li. "Eros τὸ 
ἐνιστάμενον γράφοντες τέταρτον ἀρούρας γράφουσιν. ἔστι δὲ 
μέτρον γῆς ἣ ἄρουρα πηχῶν ἑκατόν. βουλόμενοί τε τὸ ἔτος εἰπεῖν 
τέταρτον λέγουσιν. ἐπειδὴ, φασὶ, κατὰ τὴν ἀνατολὴν τοῦ ἄστρου 
τῆς Σώθεως (Isis) μέχρι τῆς ἄλλης ἀνατολῆς τέταρτον ἡμέρας 
προστίθεσθαι, ὡς εἶναι τὸ ἔτος τοῦ θεοῦ τριακοσίων ἑξήκοντα 
ἡμερῶν (supple καὶ τετάρτου") ὅθεν καὶ διὰ τετραετηρίδος περισσὴν 
ἡμέραν ἀριθμοῦσιν Αἰγύπτιοι. τὰ δὲ τέσσαρα τέταρτα ἡμέραν 
àzaprí(e". On this principle, the Egyptians must have had 
a proper cycle of leap year, attached to the heliacal rising of 
Sirius, in which one day was intercalated every four years*. 


* According to Suidas, Horapollo was a native of a village in the 
Panopolite Nome; a son of Phzenebytheus a grammarian; and a con- 
temporary of the reign of Theodosius, in which he taught grammar at 
Alexandria. Horapollo the grammarian, author of a work περὶ τῶν 
πατρίων ' AAe£avOpeías, is mentioned in Photius! account of the compilation 
of Helladius: Codex, 279. p. 536, 1. 15. The name of Phanebytheus, as 
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ii. Porphyry, De Nympharum Antro3: Τῶν δύο πυλῶν τού- 
rov μεμνῆσθαι καὶ ἸΤαρμενίδην ἐν τῷ Φυσικῷ φασι (Numenius sc. 
and Cronius) Ρωμαίους τε καὶ Αἰγυπτίους. “Ρωμαίους yàp τὰ 
Κρόνια ἑορτάζειν ἡλίου κατ᾽ Αἰγόκερων γενομένου. ... Αἰγυπτίοις δὲ 
ἀρχὴ ἔτους οὐχ Ὑδροχόος, ὡς Ρωμαίοις, ἀλλὰ Κάρκινος" πρὸς γὰρ 
τῷ Καρκίνῳ ἡ Σῶθις ἣν Κυνὸς ἀστέρα “Ἑλληνές φασι. νουμηνία δ᾽ 
αὐτοῖς ἡ Σώθεως ἀνατολὴ, γενέσεως κατάρχουσα τῆς εἰς τὸν κόσμονγ. 
This testimony is much to the point. It would be absurd to 
suppose that Porphyry was alluding here to the beginning of 
the year according to the Alexandrine calendar, August 30 
or 29, 40 or 41 days later than the stated date of the heliacal 
rising of Sirius in his time, July 20 or 21. It is no objection 
that he designates it as the νουμηνία : even though the new 
years! day of a solar not of a lunar calendar must have been 
meant thereby. "This is the common idiom, later than the 
transition of the old lunar calendar of the Greeks into the 
solar and Julian. Porphyry therefore knew of a Julian year 


that of the father of Horapollo, is perhaps to be suspected; Phenebethis 
being the name of the native village of Horapollo himself: Steph. Byz. 
Φενέβηθις : πόλις Αἰγύπτου... καὶ Φενεβηθίτης, οὕτω yàp 'OpamóAAev ὁ 
φιλόσοφος ἐχρηματίζετο. 

The title of the hieroglyphica is 'GpamóAAevos, Νειλῴου, ἱερογλυφικὰ, à 
ἐξήνεγκε μὲν αὐτὸς Αἰγυπτίᾳ φωνῇ, μετέφρασε δὲ Φίλιππος εἰς τὴν “Ελλάδα 
διάλεκτον. "There are many Latin words in.the Greek of this version; 
which imply that it must have been made in the decline of the Greek 
language. Suidas makes no mention of the Hieroglyphica among the 
works of his Horapollo: and besides represents him as the native of a 
κώμη in Egypt merely; whereas the author of the Hieroglyphica was 
represented by his translator as Νειλῷος, which we understand to mean a 
native of Nilopolis, the city of the Nile; which in the native Egyptian 
was probably called simply the city of Hapimooü or the Nile. Horapolio 
was likely to be a very common name among the Egyptians. We are 
altogether of opinion that Suidas? Horapollo, and the author of the Hiero- 
glyphica, were different persons: and that consequently the age of the 
former is no proof of that of the latter. Concerning this in particular all 
we can say is, that his name, compounded of the Egyptian*Opos and of the 
Greek ᾿Απόλλων, would imply that he could not be older than the time 
when the Greek ᾿Απόλλων came to be familiarly known in Egypt, and to 
be considered the same as the Egyptian ὯΩρος : and that may make him 
later than the commencement of the reign of the Ptolemies in Egypt, but 
it may also make him older; for there can be no doubt that the Greek my- 
thology was more or less familiar to the Egyptians long before the time of 


the Ptolemies. 
q Cap. xxiii. r xxiv. 
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in Egypt attached to the heliacal rising of Sirius: and there 
is no reason why he should not have done so, seeing it was 
almost 1600 years old in his time; and all mystery concern- 
ing it, which might once have existed, had long ceased. Ob- 
serve too how he virtually dates even the natale mundi on 
this νουμηνία of Sothis, in the words γενέσεως κατάρχουσα τῆς 
εἰς τὸν κόσμον. "That was eminently an Egyptian doctrine, 
from the time of the introduction of this year; but not, so 
far as we know, before. Solinus was a contemporary of Por- 
phyry's: and he too dates the natale mundi on the three days 
which he assigns to the rising, July 20—22. 

ii. In 116 manner, the Scholia on the phenomena of 
Aratus recognise the same natural phenomenon as the stated 
beginning of the year alsos: Τότε yàp, (with the ingress of 
the sun into Leo,) ἐκβαίνει ὁ Νεῖλος, καὶ ἡ τοῦ Κυνὸς ἐπιτολὴ 
κατὰ ἑνδεκάτην ὥραν φαίνεται. καὶ ταύτην (sc. τὴν ἐπιτολὴν) 
ἀρχὴν ἔτους τίθενται, καὶ τῆς Ἴσιδος ἱερὸν εἶναι τὸν Κύνα λέγουσι 
καὶ τὴν ἐπιτολὴν αὐτοῦ. 

iv. To these testimonies we may add also that of Vettius 
Valens, an unedited writer on astrology, whose work has re- 
peatedly been quoted, but has never yet been published. 'This 
author is often represented as a contemporary of Adrian's: 
yet we have found dates in him as late as the reign of Valen- 
tinian, and two even in terms of the zra of Diocletian, 116, 
and 117, which, if genuine, would make him as late as A. D. 
400 : and but for these dates we should have been entirely 
of the opinion of Scaliger', that he was the same Vettius 
Valens, of Antioch, and an astrologer, like him, who was 
contemporary with the foundation of Constantinople, A. D. 
330, and was said to have cast its nativity, and to have pre- 
dicted that it would last 696 years and no longer. 

The title of this work is Οὐεττίον Οὐάλεντος ᾿Αντιοχέως 
᾿Ανθολογιῶν K, T. A. And it extends to ten books at least; of 
which, in the MS. which we consulted, the third was imper- 
fect, but owing apparently to a defect in the MS. itself. It 
is dedicated to a certain Marcus : Οὐάλης Μάρκῳ xaípew"— 
Kal ταῦτα μὲν ὦ Mápke μετὰ πολλοῦ πόνου καὶ ἐγκρατείας ζητήσας 
καὶ ἀνευρὼν συνέταξα .... τοιγαροῦν ὁρκίζω σε τὸν θ κ, 4 (ἥλιον καὶ 
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σελήνην) K, T. 4." : apparently too his brother; unless he 
meant merely a brother of the craft: 'Opkí(e ce ἀδελφέ μου 
τιμιώτατε, καὶ τοὺς μυσταγωγούς μου ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ συντάξει, οὐρανοῦ 
μὲν ἀστήρικτον (forsan ἀστρόστικτον) κύτος k,r...* And he speaks 
of his knowledge as acquired only at much pains and 
much expense, chiefly in Egypt, where he had to purchase it 
from covetous masters: Ἡμεῖς δὲ πολλὴν μὲν χώραν διοδεύ- 
σαντες καὶ τὴν Αἴγυπτον διελθόντες, διδασκάλοις φιλαργύροις περι- 
πεσόντες, τὰς μὲν τῶν χρημάτων δόσεις ἐποιησάμεθα, διὰ τὴν περὶ 
τὸ ὀρθὸν (corrige σοφὸν) ἐπιθυμίανγ & , τ. A. 

To produce however some of the testimonies to the pre- 
sent question, contained in his work. 

1. Καθολικῶς οὖν τοῦ ἔτους (supple τὸ) κύριον καὶ κοσμικῶν 
κινήσεων οἱ παλαιοὶ ἐκ τῆς νεοβηνίας τοῦ Θὼθ κατελάβοντο ἔν- 
θεν yàp τὴν ἀρχὴν τοῦ ἔτους ἐποιήσαντο᾽ φυσικώτερον δὲ καὶ 
(ἀπὸ) Κυνὸς ἐπιτολῆςξ. The first of Thoth here meant is the 
Alexandrime; so at least may we infer from an allusion, 
not long before?, to Mecheir 13 Κατὰ ᾿Αλεξανδρεῖς. No be- 
ginning of the civil year indeed, attached to the rising of 
Sirius, can be said to be necessarily implied in these words : 
only that it would be more natural to derive the proper 
epoch of the κινήσεις κοσμικαὶ from this star, than from the 
first of Thoth. 

li. Φυσικώτερον δὲ kal ἀπὸ τῶν kévrpóv δεῖ ἐκβαίνειν. καθάπερ 
γὰρ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν καθολικῶν καὶ κοσμικῶν εὑρίσκεται τὸ ὅμοιον καὶ 
ἐπὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων. ἐκ γὰρ τῆς τοῦ Κυνὸς ἐπιτολῆς τὸ ἔτος καὶ τὰ 
δ΄ κέντρα ἀνακυκλεῖται διὰ τῆς τετραετηρίδος. πλὴν ἐν διαφόροις 
ol ἐνιαυτοὶ γίνονται, παρὰ τὰς τῶν ἄστρων σχηματογραφίας καὶ 
φάσεις καὶ τὰς, κατὰ καιρὸν ἐπεμβάσεις". "This testimony re- 
cognises a tetraéteris, or cycle of four years, im which the 
cardinal points, having set out from the Κυνὸς ἐπιτολὴ, and 
four times changed their positions relatively to the stars, re- 
turned to the same relations both to it and to them. 

iii. Ei οὖν ταῦτα οὕτως ἔχει, ἀναγκαῖον kal ἐπὶ τῶν γενέσεων 
τὰ δ΄ κέντρα σχηματίζειν. ... δεῖ δὲ καὶ τὴν κοσμικὴν σύνοδον προ- 
γινώσκειν, καὶ τὴν τοῦ Κυνὸς ἐπιτολὴν .... καὶ τὸν τῆς τοῦ Κυνὸς 
ἐπιτολῆς κύριον. οὗτος γὰρ καθολικῶς ὁ τοῦ ἔτους οἰκοδεσπότης 


W vii. p. 138 ad calcem. Z 1. p. 2 reverse. 
X iv. p. 69. ἃ 1. p. 2 ad princip. 
Y iv. p. 69. Περὶ ἐνιαυτοῦ χρηματι- bjiv. p. 7I. Περὶ ἐνιαυτοῦ χρηματι- 
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κριθήσεται κυκλικοὶ δὲ οἱ τῶν τόπων κύριοι. ὁμοίως δὲ kal ἐπὶ 
ἑκάστης γενέσεως καὶ ἀντιγενέσεως" καὶ καθολικὸς μὲν ὁ τοῦ ἔτους 
κύριος, κυκλικὸς δὲ ὁ τῶν συνόδων ἢ πανσελήνων". 'The meaning 
of this passage is generally the same as that of the preced- 
ing, so far at least as to imply that in all calculations of this 
kind the rising of Sirius was to be regarded as the proper 
beginning of the year. On which principle, a year of some 
kind, dated perpetually from this natural term, would be 
recognised by it; and this year a comparison with the pre- 
ceding statements would shew to be one which had a cycle 
of four years, the cycle of its proper restitution ; and there- 
fore to be a Julian year strictly so called, yet dated from the 
rising of Sirius. 

Lastly, it appeared from Strabo that Eudoxus and Plato 
were generally believed to have brought with them into 
Greece, from Egypt, the knowledge of the mean Julian year, 
which they had learnt there from the priests; and in all pro- 
bability too an implicit conviction and belief that it was alto- 
gether the same with the mean natural. We consider this 
fact to be unquestionable, so far as concerns Eudoxus ; but 
we reserve the proof of it for a future opportunity, if that 
should ever arrive. With regard to Plato, we propose to put 
the truth or the falsehood of the same belief to the test by 
briefly considering the nature of the year which he appears 
to have prescribed for the use of his Πολιτεία or republic. 


SEcTION IV.— On the nature of the year prescribed in the 
republic of Plato; and on its agreement with the Sothiacal 
one of the Egyptians. 

Now though the nature of this year is no where formally 
stated in his Politia, or in his work De Legibus; yet an idea 
of it may be obtained from the latter of these works, by 
comparing a number of intimations, relating to it, or to the 
annual and menstrual reckoning of time in this republie of 
Plato's, one with another. 

i. With respect to the length of the months in this year, it 
appears to have been assumed at 30 days: ᾿Εὰν δέ τις δημοσίαν 
ἀρχὴν ἄρχων ἀποθάνῃ πρὶν ἐξήκειν αὐτῷ τὴν ἀρχὴν πλεῖον ἢ τριά- 
κοντα ἡμερῶν, κ᾽, T. A. ; that is, as it may reasonably be pre- 


k iv. p. 71 ad calcem. ! Opp. iB. 11: De Legibus, vi. 441. 8. 
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sumed, more than one month. 'lhirty days are mentioned in 
another passage in the sense of a month'», | Now 30 was the 
stated length of the solar month in the equable calendar of 
antiquity, and in the Sothiacal calendar also. "The lunar 
months of the Greek calendar, it is true, from the time of 
Solon downwards, were nominally each 30 days long; and 
those of the Metonie calendar were the same too. But that 
Plato did not mean lunar months by these menstrual cycles of 
30 days each may be collected from the following passage" : 
Νόμος δὲ ἔστω μηνὸς τῇ νέᾳ ὧν δεῖ πραθῆναι τὸ μέρος τοῖς ξένοις 
ἐξάγειν τοὺς ἐπιτρόπους... δωδεκατημόριον πρῶτον τοῦ σίτου, τὸν 
δὲ ἑένον εἰς πάντα τὸν μῆνα ὠνεῖσθαι σῖτον ... ἀγορᾷ τῇ πρώτῃ... 
δωδεκάτῃ δὲ τοῦ μηνὸς τὴν τῶν ὑγρῶν οἱ μὲν πρᾶσιν οἱ δὲ ὠνὴν 
ποιείσθωσαν δι᾿ ὅλου τοῦ μηνὸς ἱκανήν" τρίτῃ δὲ εἰκάδι τῶν ζώων 
ἔστω πρᾶσις, K , T. λ. 

Now though the rule of these ἀγοραὶ on the 1st, the 12th, 
and the 23d of every month might be supposed to have been 
suggested by that of the κύριαι ἐκκλησίαι at Athens, they are 
not ealled here ἐκκλησίαι but àyopa(; that is, markets: and 
the dates of these ἀγοραὶ or markets are not attached to the 
same days of the month as those of the κύριαι ἐκκλησίαι, 
which appear to have been the llth, the 21st, and the rpia- 
κάδες or 80th of every month*. The first of these ἀγοραὶ too 
is attached to the first of the month; but we do not know 
that the first of the month was a stated market day at 
Athens, except for buying and selling slavest. — It is observ- 


* Ulpian, p. 138, (ex editione Dobson, Londini, 1828,) Scholia in De- 
mosth. De Falsa Legatione, 253: ZóykAgros ἐκκλησία] Tpeis ἐκκλησίαι τοῦ 
μηνὸς ἐγίνοντο ὡρισμέναι. ΟἿ. Scholia Augustea of Reiske, 378. 26— 
Pag. 176. Adv. Leptinem, 468, 6: Τοῦτον δ᾽ ἐν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις) Τρεῖς δὲ 
ἐγίνοντο ἑκάστου μηνὸς ἐκκλησίαι---,ὅτ. Contra 'lTimocratem, p. 278, 12: 
Ἔν τῇ πρώτῃ δὲ mpvraveia] ᾿Ιστέον γὰρ ὅτι κατὰ μῆνα τρεῖς ἐκκλησίας ἐποι- 
oUvTo . . . καὶ ἐγένετο ἡ πρώτη ἑνδεκάτῃ τοῦ μηνὸς, ἡ δὲ δευτέρα περὶ τὴν εἰ- 
κοστὴν, ἡ δὲ τρίτη περὶ τὴν τριακοστήν. 6 Scholia on the Acharnenses of 
Aristophanes, verse 19, date them on the first, the tenth, and the thirtieth. 
Cf. Harpocratio, Kvpía ἐκκλησία: σύγκλητος ἐκκλησία. Photii Lexicon, 
Κυρία ἐκκλησία : σύγκλητος ἐκκλησία. Appendix ad Photium, Kupía ἡ éx- 
κλησία. Etymolog. M. Kvpía: σύγκλητοι. 

T Scholia ad Aristoph. Equites 43: Τῇ προτέρᾳ νουμηνίᾳ... ἐν δὲ rais vov- 


m Opp. iii. iii : ii. 234. 16. 
n Opp. pars iii. vol. iii. 115. (—849.) 5. De Legibus. viii. 
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able of the first of these markets here, that it was to be held 
for the buying and selling of corn, (bread corn,) σῖτον ; and 
the only one which was to be held for that purpose during 
the month: and people were to buy at that one market on 
the first of the month as much corn as they should want for 
the whole of the month—that is, for 30 days. For these 
markets were evidently to be held 11 days asunder, three in 
every month, and each 30 days distant from the next of the 
same kind in the next month. But itis most important to 
remark, with respect to the question whether these months 
were lunar or solar, that, specifying the first day of one of 
these months, Plato does not say τῇ νουμηνίᾳ, but μηνὸς τῇ νέᾳ 
with the ellipsis of ἡμέρᾳ. "The former must properly have 
been understood of the first day of a lunar month; the 
latter is not necessarily so to be understood. [Ὁ was not 
without a reason of some kind that Plato substituted for the 
common designation of the first of the month in his time, 
τῇ νουμηνίᾳ, this uncommon one of μηνὸς τῇ νέᾳ : and no rea- 
son is so probable as that he did it on purpose to avoid am- 
biguity and misconstruction ; lest the first day of the month 
should be mistaken for the first day of the moon. 

It is not less remarkable that he specifies the date of the 
third of his markets, the 23rd of the month, by τρίτῃ δὲ 
εἰκάδι, and not im the usual style of the lunar calendar of his 
time for the same day of the lunar month; which would 
have been τῇ δὲ ὀγδόῃ φθίνοντος. Τρίτῃ δὲ εἰκάδι is just the 
same thing in Greek, as our own phrase in English, oz te 
229rd of the month ; which no one would think of referring to 
the lunar month. It cannot indeed be denied that we do 
meet with this mode of speaking even of the days of the last 
decad of the lunar month*: but it is not less certain that 


μηνίαις οἱ δοῦλοι ἐπωλοῦντο, kai oí στρατηγοὶ ἐχειροτονοῦντο---Αα Vespas, 
96: Νουμηνία : κατὰ νουμηνίαν γὰρ ἔθος εἶχον λιβανωτοὺς ἐπιτιθέναι τοῖς 
ἀγάλμασι---ττ: Νουμηνία γάρ ἐστιν. ἔθος ἦν ᾿Αθήνῃσιν ἐν νουμηνίᾳ πιπρά- 
ckew—Alciphron, Epp. iii. xxxviii. Εὔδικος Πασίωνι : Φρύγα οἰκέτην ἔχω 
πονηρόν᾽ ὃς ἀπέβη τοιοῦτος ἐπὶ τῶν ἀγρῶν. ὡς γὰρ τῇ ἔνῃ καὶ νέᾳ κατ᾽ ἐκλο- 
γὴν τοῦτον ἐπριάμην Νουμήνιον μὲν εὐθὺς ἐθέμην καλεῖσθαι---᾿ἰϊ. LX1. Πατρὸς 
μὲν ἀσήμου μητρὸς δὲ βαρβάρης, Σκυθίδος δὲ οἶμαι ἢ Κολχίδος ἐν νεομηνίᾳ 
ἐωνημένης. ΟἿ, Suidas, Νουμηνία. 

* Hesiod (Opp. et Dies, 818. 821) calls the 21st of the ionth μετείκαδα ; 
and applies the name of μετάδουποι (or μεταδούπιοι) in. general to all the 
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such instances are rare of occurrence, and that they are 
exceptions to the usual rule. Plato in particular was too 
careful about his language, and too attentive to propriety, not 
to have acted on purpose, if he varied the usual expression for 
the 23d of the month, in this instance; viz. that the 23rd of 
a solar might not be mistaken for the 23rd of a lunar month. 


days of the month after the twentieth, except the 21st, the 27th, the 29th, 
and the 3oth ; and the calendar was lunar in his time. In Aristophanes 
(Nubes, 16) we find 
᾿Εγὼ δ᾽ ἀπόλλυμαι 
ὁρῶν ἄγουσαν τὴν σελήνην εἰκάδας--- 
that is, the days of the month after the εἰκάδα or twentieth, the last decad 
of the month ; the τριακὰς, or ἔνη kai νέα, the last of all, being that when 
the payment of debts became due. The Scholiast observes on this passage, - 
Οἱ ᾿Αττικοὶ δὲ τὰς εἰκάδας πληθυντικῶς λέγουσι, meaning these ten days in 
the complex : 
᾽Εμὲ γὰρ διέτριψεν ὁ 
κομψότατος ἀνδρῶν Χαιρεφῶν ἱερὸν γάμον 
φάσκων ποιήσειν δευτέραν μετ᾽ εἰκάδα 
καθ᾽ αὑτὸν, ἵνα τῇ τετράδι δειπνῇ παρ᾽ ἑτέροις. 
τὰ τῆς θεοῦ γὰρ πανταχῶς ἔχειν καλῶς. 
Menander, apud Athenzeum, vi. 42. in the Μέθη. 

Demosthenes, (xviii. 147. De Corona,) Psephisma Pseudeponymum: 

"Apxev Δημόνικος Φλυεὺς, Βοηδρομιῶνος ἔκτῃ per εἰκάδα. —lnscriptiones 
Grece, pars ii. 149, 150. No. τοϑ: πὶ ᾿Εργοκλέους ἄρχοντος ἐν ἄστει ἐν 
Σαλαμῖνι δὲ ᾿Ανδρῶνος, Μεταγειτνιῶνος τετράδι μετ᾽ εἰκάδας : the date of 
which is not known, only that it must have been later than B.C. 285, 
where the list of archons begins to fail. Ibid. ii. 20. pars viii. No. 1845. 
l. 1: Ἐπὶ σωτηρίαι πρυτανεύοντος ᾿Αριστομένεος μηνὸς Maxáveos τεταρτῃ ἐπὶ 
εἰκάδι, K , T. À.: an inscription of Corcyra, of great antiquity. 

Etymologicum Magnum, 'Azodpáóes : (cf. Phavorini Lexicon in voce) 
᾿Αποφράδας ἔλεγον οἱ ᾿Αττικοὶ τὰς ἀπηγορευμένας ἡμέρας ἃς ὑπελάμβανον 
χείρους εἶναι τῶν ἄλλων᾽ ἃς δὴ καὶ ἐπεικάδας καλοῦσι, φθίνοντος τοῦ μηνὸς 
τετράδα, τρίτην, δευτέραν. Pollux, Onomasticon, i. vii. 5. $ 63: Καὶ μέχρι τῆς 
εἰκοσάδος" τὸ δὲ ἀπὸ τούτου α' ἐπὶ εἰκάδι' ἡ δ᾽ αὐτὴ καὶ Θ΄ φθίνοντος. Θ΄ γὰρ 
λοιπὰ ἀπὸ τῆς ka . Eustathius, ad Dionysium Periegetem, 803: Ἱστορεῖ δὲ 
ὁ αὐτὸς (ὁ ' Appvavós) ὅτι τοῖς Χαλκηδονίοις ἀποφρὰς νομίζεται παντὸς μηνὸς 
φθίνοντος ἐνάτη, ἤγουν, ὡς τοῖς ᾿Αττικοῖς ἀρέσκει, αἱ εἰκοσταὶ πρῶται τῶν ὅλων 
μηνῶν. JElan, Varie Historie, iii. 25: De Alexandri Morte : τετράδι μετὰ 
εἰκάδα : εἶτα τῇ τρίτῃ (μετὰ εἰκάδα). 

Some of these dates are probably meant of the solar month ; but others 
must be intended of the lunar. "l'hey are however, as the reader will ob- 
serve, few, and exceptions to the general idiom and mode of speaking of 
such dates in the classical Greek writers, contemporary with the lunar ca- 
lendar. 

VOL. IV. P 
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ii. With regard to the number of the months in his year, a 
lunar year, at times, must contain thirteen months: Plato's year 
appears to have been intended never to consist of more than 
twelve. We may infer this, because he gives us to understand 
that the twelfth month was called after Pluto: Ἔτι δὲ καὶ τὸ 
τῶν χθονίων, kal ὅσους αὖ θεοὺς οὐρανίους ἐπονομαστέον καὶ τὸ τῶν 
τούτοις ἑπομένων, οὐ ξυμμικτέον ἀλλὰ χωριστέον᾽" ἐν τῷ τοῦ Πλου- 
τῶνος μηνὶ τῷ δωδεκάτῳ κατὰ τὸν νόμον ἀποδιδόντας. We appre- 
hend that if the twelfth month was sacred to Pluto, and bore 
his name, each of the months before this was sacred to some 
one god or other, and bore his name too: and the Di Ma- 
jores of the Greeks being twelve in number, each of them on 
this principle would have one month of the calendar of Plato 
to himself; only the eleven gods of Olympus would have the 
first eleven months, and Pluto, the god of the lower world, 
would have the twelfth. "The Scholast understood this 
twelfth month of his calendar, dedicated to Pluto, as the 
last; for he observes of it, 'O Σκιρροφοριὼν otros: for Skirrho- 
phorion was notoriously the twelfth and last month of the 
Attic calendar of Plato's time. In assigning this last month 
to Pluto, that is to the Dii Manes or Inferi, and to the cere- 
monies proper for those gods, Plato was probably actuated 
by the same sense of propriety as Numa, when he assigned 
his February to the same gods and to the same ceremonies. 
The ἡμέραι ἀποφράδες of his year are recognised as stated 
days?. In imitation too of this rule of the calendar of the 
Politia, in calling each of its months after some one or other 
of the gods, it is probable that Lucian in his Vera Historia 
supposes the calendar of the Fortunate Islands to have one 
of its months called after Minos, the month Minoüs: which 
implies that the rest were similarly denominated. And he 
might purposely intend all this as a satire on the calendar 
of Plato. 

ii. It may be inferred that the year of Plato could not 
have contained less than 365 days. i. 'Apyij δὲ ἔστω τῶν μετὰ 
ταῦτα ἡμῖν νόμων ἥδέ τις, ἀφ᾽ ἱερῶν ἠργμένη...1 'Exáorqv δὴ τὴν. 
μοῖραν διανοεῖσθαι χρεὼν ὡς οὖσαν ἱερὸν θεοῦ δῶρον ἑπομένην τοῖς 

9 Opp. Pars iii. vol. iii. p. 75 (— 828) ., 9 Opp. ii. 112: 1. 24. Vera Historia, 


Io. De Legz. viii. 11: 1.5} 
P Ibid. 26. (—800) 9-19. Lib. vii. 
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μησὶ kal τῇ τοῦ παντὸς περιόδῳ". "These μοῖραι are virtually 
meant of degrees of the ecliptic, or of so much of that circle 
in space as the sun must be supposed to move through every 
day. The same passage prescribes two £írooo.—convocations, 
or assemblies, every month, θυσιῶν πέρι--- Θυσιῶν πέρι, ξυνόδους 
ἐπ᾽ αὐταῖς ποιούμεθα δὶς τοῦ μηνός. d. The number of these 
θυσίαι was not to be less than 365 every year; i. e. not less 
than one a day: Τὸν ἀριθμὸν δὴ λέγωμεν πρῶτον. ἔστωσαν 
γὰρ τῶν μὲν πέντε καὶ ἑξήκοντα καὶ τριακοσίων μηδὲν ἀπολείπουσαι, 
ὅπως ἂν μία γέ τις ἀρχὴ θύῃ θεῶν ἢ δαιμόνων τινὶ ἀεὶ ὑπὲρ πόλεώς 
τε καὶ αὐτῶν καὶ κτημάτων. And this implies that his official 
year must have contained 365 days at least; or else how 
could some one sacrifice have been made by some one in 
office every day ? 

iv. The beginning of his year was fixed to the same season 
of the natural year; and that season, midsummer; at or 
about the summer solstice at least. "We infer this from the 
rule which he lays down for the election of three persons 
every year, first of all, who were to be called Ἱερεῖς; and then 
of twelve others, to be designated Εὔθυνοια : Γεκταινώμεθα δή 
τινα τρόπον αὐτῶν τοιάνδε γένεσιν. kar ἐνιαυτὸν ἕκαστον μετὰ 
τροπὰς ἡλίου τὰς ἐκ θέρους εἰς χειμῶνα ξυνιέναι χρεὼν πᾶσαν τὴν 
πόλιν εἰς 'HA(ov κοινὸν καὶ ᾿Απόλλωνος τέμενος ... 290. 6: τούτους 
δὲ πρώτῳ μὲν ἐνιαυτῷ δώδεκα εὐθύνους ἀποδεῖξαι κ. τ. À. ... 9 
where, in the number of these Εὔθυνοι, there is clearly ἃ 
reference to the number of months in the year. And their 
official year beginning at or after the solstice in one year 
would last to the same time in the next. 

It is further prescribed with reference to the three ἹἹερεῖς 
that one of them should be styled ᾿Αρχιερεὺς, and be the 
ἱερεὺς ἐπώνυμος or ordinarius, who should give his name to 
the year and seal the Fasti*: 'Apyiepéa δὲ ἕνα κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν 
(εἶναι) τὸν πρῶτον κριθέντα τῶν γενομένων ἐκείνῳ τῷ ἐνιαυτῷ τῶν 
ἱερέων, καὶ τοὔνομα ἀναγράφειν τούτου κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν, ὅπως ἂν 


r De Legibus, vi. Opp. Parsiii. vol. τῶν διῳκημένων, within 30 days after 


ii. 450, (— 726) 5. the expiration of the official year. Only 
S Ibid. 451. 5. at Athens these were ten in number, 
t Lib. viii. Ibid. 75 (—828) 8. not twelve. Cf. Harpocration, Λογισταὶ 


ἃ De Legg. xii. Opp. Pars iii. vol.ii. καὶ λογιστήρια. Photius, Aé£eev cvva- 
289 (—945) 4. "These Εὔθυνοι would γωγή᾽ Λογισταὶ kal λογιστήρια. Suidas, 
answer to the Λογισταὶ at Athens, λογισταὶ kal λογιστήρια. 
whose duty it was to audit the accounts v Ibid. 291. t2. 
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γίγνηται μέτρον ἀριθμοῦ τοῦ χρόνου ἕως ἂν ἡ πόλις οἰκῆται. "These 
same ἱερεῖς alone too were to have the privilege of wearing a 
chaplet of laurel during their year of office*: Kal τούτους μόνους 
δάφνης στεφάνῳ τῶν ἐν τῇ πόλει κεκοσμημένους εἶναι. 

"This passage then is decisive that the civil year of Plato 
was dated in the summer ; affer, but not before, the solstice: 
for the year of his ἱερεὺς ἐπώνυμος was evidently to be dated 
from his election, and that was to take place after, not before, 
the solstice. There is another allusion to the solstitial month, 
where he is speaking of suits at law ; and of the limits of time 
within which they were to be decided for different descrip- 
tions of persons?: Δίκαι δ᾽ ἔστωσαν ... εἰς μὲν πολίτην ἢ καὶ 
μέτοικον τῶν ἐν τῇ πόλει ἡμερῶν τριάκοντα, εἰς δὲ ξενικὴν παρά- 
δοσιν πέντε μηνῶν, ἧς μέσος ὁ μὴν ἐν ᾧ τρέπεται θερινὸς ἥλιος εἰς 
τὰ χειμερινά. "This implies that strangers from abroad (from 
beyond seas) might be expected to arrive about a month after 
the vernal equinox, and not to stay longer than the autumnal: 
five months in all, of which the solstitial month, June 27— 
July 27, would be the third. 

It appears then that the year of the Republic of Plato was 
solar, not lunar; that it consisted of 12 months of 30 days 
each, yet of not less than 365 days. Consequently it must 
have had five epagomenz. It appears too that it was fixed 
to the same season of the natural year; that it was always 
to begin at midsummer, yet affer, not before, the solstice it- 
self. But how was this possible, if it was never to consist of 
more than 365 days? Can it be supposed that Plato ima- 
gined 365 days to be the true length of the natural year? or 
that he knew less about the natural year than Meton and 
Euctemon, whose calendar had been made public so long 
before his time? or than Eudoxus his scholar, or Callippus 
after Eudoxus? each of whom assumed the mean length of 
the natural year as the same with the mean Julian. Was his 
year then really to contain only 365 days, 12 months, and 
five epagomenz,, or occasionally also 366, 12 months, and 
six epagomenz? It is very significant in answer to this 


X [bid. 291. 10. Artemidorus, Oneiro- laurel at Athens was restricted to cer- 
critica, i. 18: the ἀρχαὶ οὗ antiquity all tain official persons. "The archons at 
wore some insigne about the head, a ^ Athens wore a chaplet of myrtle. 
στέφανος, a στρόφιον, a διάδημα. But y Lib. xi. Opp. Pars iii. vol. iii. 234. 
this privilege of wearing a crown of (—9r5) 21—23s. 9. 
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question, that he prescribed, as we saw, not /ess than 365 
sacrifices every year. For why not /ess than 365 in every year, 
if in some years there were not to be iore? We conclude 
then that the tradition of antiquity is true, which supposes 
him to have become acquainted with the Julian year; and 
most probably in Egypt : and that this is in reality the kind of 
year which he prescribes for his republic, though he does not 
say so in so many words, but leaves it to implication only. 
In so doing however, he was merely imitating the reserve of 
his Egyptian masters. Every one must admit that if we only 
suppose him to have had his eye fixed all along, in the above 
directions relating to his calendar, on such a term as July 21 
or 20, the proper Julian date of the Sothiacal calendar in 
Egypt; it will throw wonderful light on his allusions. It 
should not however be forgotten that the Athenians them- 
selves had once a Julian calendar among them, as old as the 
time of Erichthonius ; and attached to the same date, July 21 
or 20. Plato was probably aware of that, whether others of 
his contemporaries were so or not: and he would see that, be- 
tween that year itself and the Sothiacal year of the Egyptians, 
there was originally no difference; and that to imitate and 
to adopt either in the calendar of his republic was to imitate 
and to adopt the other. On this point however our readers 
must judge for themselves. 


-πτ-ξεζε:---....... 


CHAPTER III. 


On the Julian year and the Metonic calendar of Egyptian 
Thebes. 


SEcrION I.—Testimonies of Diodorus Siculus and Strabo. 


1. Oi δὲ Θηβαῖοί φασιν ἑαυτοὺς ἀρχαιοτάτους εἶναι πάντων 
^ 5 , b dure ^ , , ey e. 

τῶν ἀνθρώπων, kai map ἑαυτοῖς πρώτοις φιλοσοφίαν τε εὑρῆσθαι 
καὶ τὴν εἰς ἀκριβὲς ἀστρολογίαν, ἅμα καὶ τῆς χώρας αὐτοῖς συνερ- 
γούσης πρὸς τὸ τηλαυγέστερον ὁρᾷν τὰς ἐπιτολάς τε καὶ δύσεις 
τῶν ἄστρων" ἰδίως δὲ καὶ τὰ περὶ τοὺς μῆνας αὐτοῖς καὶ τοὺς ἐνι- 

MS I Ν * € , , » M / , Ν 
αὐτοὺς διατετάχθαι. τὰς γὰρ ἡμέρας οὐκ ἄγουσι κατὰ σελήνην ἀλλὰ 

^ el Lol , , 
κατὰ τὸν ἥλιον, τριακονθημέρους μὲν τιθέμενοι τοὺς μῆνας, πέντε ὃ 
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ἡμέρας kai τέταρτον rots δώδεκα μησὶν ἐπάγουσι, kal τούτῳ τῷ τρόπῳ 
τὸν ἑνιαύσιον κύκλον ἀναπληροῦσιν. ἐμβολίμους δὲ μῆνας οὐκ ἄγου- 
σιν οὐδ᾽ ἡμέρας ὑφαιροῦσι καθάπερ οἱ πλεῖστοι τῶν Ἑλλήνων. περὶ 
δὲ τῶν ἐκλείψεων ἡλίου τε καὶ σελήνης ἀκριβῶς ἐπεσκέφθαι δοκοῦσι, 
καὶ προρρήσεις περὶ τούτων ποιοῦνται, πάντα τὰ κατὰ μέρος προλέ- 
γοντες ἀδιαπτώτως *. 

Diodorus was a native of Argyrium in ΚΟ γᾶ. He tells 
us also himself he was thirty years employed on the com- 
position of his history?; in the course of which time he 
visited great part of the Roman empire, (in facet of the an- 
cient οἰκουμένη,) in order to collect his materials on the spot. 
When he made the statement just produced, his work was 
finished but not yet published». He speaks of the celebrated 
Mithridates, ^O πρὸς Ρωμαίους διαπολεμήσας, as a contempo- 
rary of his own ^: so that he must have been living before 
B.C. 63. He survived the death of Julius Czesar, U. C. 710, 
B. C. 44; whom he more than once styles Καῖσαρ ὁ θεός c. 
He mentions the plantation of a Roman colony at Taurome- 
nium in Sicily, in the reign of ** Ciesar d," 1. e. of Augustus, 
still reigning at that time: and one of his fragments e, if 
genuine, would imply that he was living towards even the 
end of the reign of Augustus. But this is no necessary in- 
ference from his words. "The proper term however which he 
appears to have proposed for the close of his history was the 
end of Julius Czesar's wars in Gaul ; which he dates 730 years 
after the first Olympiad, (B. C. 776,) i. e. B. C. 46*: and to 
various events of which he alludes by the way in different 
passages of his extant books; as the siege of Alesiah, the 
bridge over the Rhine!, and the invasion of Britain*. "The 
entire work consisted of 40 books!; comprehending 1138 
years reckoned from the date of Troja Capta; for which he 
followed Apollodorus!, who dated that event B. C. 1184. 

With regard to his visit to Egypt; he tells us? he was 
there Olymp.180, in the reign of Ptolemy Auletes, surnamed 
*O νέος Διόνυσος, the father of Cleopatra: and this date cor- 
responds to B. C. 60—59; fourteen or fifteen years before the 
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date of the Julian correction, B.C. 45. He was consequently 
in Egypt before the Julian year had yet been heard of at 
Rome, and very probably any where else in Italy, as a civil 
year, and as applied to the calendar for the actual regulation 
of annual civil time. We cannot therefore with any probability 
suppose that his testimony, relating to the peculiar calendar 
of the Egyptian Thebans, could possibly have been affected 
by his previous knowledge of any such year as the Julian, 
through the medium of the Roman correction of Julius Ccsar. 
Nor can we draw any inference from this testimony itself but 
one; viz. that the Egyptian Thebans, when he was among them, 
had a Julian calendar; a calendar peculiar to themselves, and 
different from that of the rest of the Egyptians, which never- 
theless was Julian: a calendar, in which the length of the 
civil or calendar year was that of the mean Julian, 365 days 
and a quarter. 

ll. Λέγονται δὲ kal ἀστρονόμοι kal φιλόσοφοι μάλιστα οἱ év- 
ταῦθα ἱερεῖς. τούτων δ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ τὸ τὰς ἡμέρας μὴ κατὰ σελήνην 
ἄγειν ἀλλὰ κατὰ ἥλιον, τοῖς τριακονθημέροις δώδεκα μησὶν ἐπαγόν- 
των πέντε ἡμέρας, kar ἐνιαυτὸν ἕκαστον" εἰς δὲ τὴν ἐκπλήρωσιν 
τοῦ ὅλου ἐνιαυτοῦ ἐπιτρέχοντος μορίου τινὸς τῆς ἡμέρας, περίοδόν 
τινα συντιθέασιν ἐξ ὅλων ἡμερῶν καὶ ὅλων ἐνιαυτῶν τοσούτων ὅσα 
μόρια τὰ ἐπιτρέχοντα συνελθόντα ποιεῖ ἡμέραν". 'This passage 
of Strabo's also relates to the priests of Egyptian Thebes. 
Strabo too visited Egypt in person, in the reign of Augustus; 
under the government (or przfectura) of /Elius Gallus, B. C. 
26—249, as he gives us himself to understand: though his 
work does not appear to have been completed or made pub- 
lic before the reign of Tiberius, and ἃ. D.17-19». His visit 
was consequently nineteen or twenty years later than the 
Juhlan correction, B. C. 45: and it might have been contem- 
porary with the Alexandrine correction in Egypt itself, or 
only a year later than it. We could not therefore venture to 
say that he could have known nothing of the principle of the 
Julian year before he visited Egypt: and yet it must still 
have been inferred, from the obscure and indefinite manner 
in which he alludes to and describes the cycle of leap-year, 

n Strabo, xvii. r. P [bid. Diss. xiv. i. 536: App. Diss. 
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that he could not have been very familiar with the idea of 
this kind of year, even when he was in Egypt. 

His testimony therefore, in the above passage, must be 
regarded as a simple attestation to the matter of fact with 
respect to the calendar at Thebes; as he became acquainted 
with it when he was there. It is evidently to the same effect 
as Diodorus': and it supplies an important omission in the 
latter. It was left uncertain by that, whether the Egyptian 
Thebans intercalated a quarter of a day every year, or one 
day every four years; and this point is clearly determined by 
the testimony of Strabo: from which it appears that they 
took the quarter of a day (or epact as he seems to have con- 
sidered it) into account only in a certain number of years; 
and that too the proper number in which this quarter of a 
day accumulated to an entire day; 1i. e. four years. 

We are justified therefore in inferring from both these 
testimonies in conjunction, that the Egyptian Thebans, in 
the time of Diodorus and Strabo, had not only a Julian year 
in use among them, in which the excess of the Juhan over 
the equable year of 365 days must some time or other, and 
according to some rule or other, be regularly taken into 
account; but also a proper Julian cycle of the leap-day : a 
Julian year in which this excess was actually taken into 
account every four years; i. e. as often as it amounted to 
an entire day. Such a Julian year, if this cycle of the leap 
day peculiar to it had only agreed with that which the dic- 
tator C:wsar appointed for the use of his own calendar, must 
have been absolutely the same with the Julian year properly 
so called ; with the Julian year which we are using ourselves 
at this present day in the form of the Gregorian; for that 
too is derived from the Roman correction of the dictator 
Cesar. The Egyptian Thebans then, if Diodorus and Strabo 
are to be believed, had a Julian calendar in their time; a 
calendar Julian in principle and Julian in details: a calendar 
in which the cycle of leap-day was the proper and legitimate 
cycle of the Julian year itself. But it was peculiar to these 
Egyptians of Thebes. "There is not the least reason to infer 
from either of these testimonies that the calendar which they 
describe was common to the Egyptians in general, and not 
exclusively confined to the Egyptians of Thebes. And yet 
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the distinction itself, thus established, is very remarkable : 
That there was one city in Egypt, and that city one of so much 
importance and consequence as Egyptian Thebes or Diospolis, 
in whieh the recognised calendar was Julian; though every 
where else, for any thing which is known to the contrary, 
down to the date of the Alexandrie correction at least, it 
was the primitive equable year. 


SEcTION II. |.On the Metonic calendar of Egyptian Thebes. 
Testimony of Herodotus. 


Ὅσοι μὲν δὴ Διὸς Θηβαιέος ἵδρυνται ἱρὸν, ἢ νομοῦ τοῦ Θηβαίου 
εἰσὶ, οὗτοι μὲν νῦν πάντες ὀΐων ἀπεχόμενοι αἶγας θύουσι. θεοὺς 
Ν ^ - N 5, Ν e" € , , , / ^ 
yàp δὴ ov τοὺς αὐτοὺς ἅπαντες ὁμοίως Αἰγύπτιοι σέβονται πλὴν 
Ἴσιός τε kal ᾿Οσίριδος" τὸν δὴ Διόνυσον εἶναι λέγουσι: τούτους 
δὲ ὁμοίως ἅπαντες σέβονται. ὅσοι δὲ τοῦ Μένδητος ἔκτηνται ἱρὸν 

^ ^ ^ , S» Ὁ Ν 5, n , , M. , 

ἢ νομοῦ τοῦ Μενδησίου εἰσὶ οὗτοι δὲ αἰγῶν ἀπεχόμενοι ὄϊς θύουσι. 
Θηβαῖοι μὲν νῦν καὶ ὅσοι διὰ τούτους ὀΐων ἀπέχονται διὰ τάδε 
λέγουσι τὸν νόμον τόνδέ σφι τεθῆναι. 

Ἡρακλέα θελῆσαι πάντως ἰδέσθαι τὸν Δία, καὶ τὸν οὐκ ἐθέλειν 
ὀφθῆναι ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ. τέλος δὲ ἐπεί τε λιπαρέειν τὸν HpakAéa τὸν 
Δία μηχανήσασθαι κριὸν ἐκδείραντα προέχεσθαί τε τὴν κεφαλὴν 
ἀποταμόντα τοῦ κριοῦ, καὶ ἐνδύντα τὸ νάκος οὕτω οἱ ἑωῦτὸν ἐπιδεῖξαι. 
ἀπὸ τούτου κριοπρόσωπον τὥγαλμα τοῦ Διὸς ποιεῦσι Αἰγύπτιοι: ἀπὸ 
δὲ Αἰγυπτίων ᾿Αμμώνιοι, ἐόντες Αἰγυπτίων τε καὶ Αἰθιόπων ἄποι- 

^ ^ ^ , , /, / "X T ^ b 
κοι καὶ φωνὴν μεταξὺ ἀμφοτέρων νομίζοντες: δοκέειν δὲ ἐμοὶ kai 

ΝΜ 2 , , Ν Lol / Ν , Z , / , 
τοὔνομα ᾿Αμμώνιοι ἀπὸ τοῦδέ σφι τὴν ἐπωνυμίην ἐποιήσαντο" 'Ap- 

^ Ν , / AN /, ^ Ν Ν , ΞΖ 
μοῦν γὰρ Αἰγύπτιοι καλέουσι τὸν Δία. τοὺς δὲ κριοὺς οὐ θύουσι 
Θηβαῖοι, ἀλλ᾽ εἰσί σφι ἱροὶ διὰ τοῦτο. μιῇ δὲ ἡμέρῃ τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ 
ἐν ὁρτῇ τοῦ Διὸς κριὸν ἕνα κατακόψαντες καὶ ἀποδείραντες κατὰ 
τὠυτὸ ἐνδύουσι τὥγαλμα τοῦ Διός" καὶ ἔπειτα ἄλλο ἄγαλμα Ἥρα- 
κλέος προσάγουσι πρὸς αὐτό. ταῦτα δὲ ποιήσαντες τύπτονται οἱ 
περὶ τὸ ἱρὸν ἅπαντες τὸν κριὸν, καὶ ἔπειτα ἐν ἱρῇ θήκῃ θάπτουσι 
αὐτόν 4. 

Though the editors and commentators of Herodotus do 
not appear as yet to have divined the import of this curious 
piece of mythology; its meaning, in our opinion, is suffi- 
ciently clear and obvious. "The Jupiter of Thebes, as he was 
styled by the Greeks, and his namesake the Ammoun of the 
Egyptians, was the type of a solar calendar: Hercules, as he 
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was called by the Greeks, Khons, as the Egyptians themselves 
denominated him, was the representative of a lunar calendar: 
and the object of the preceding fable was nothing more or 
less than to convey, and yet to disguise, a very simple and 
very certain truth, inseparable from the relation of a solar 
and a lunar calendar one to the other; viz. that they can 
return to a state of coincidence, agreeably to the first prin- 
ciples of that relation, only after a stated interval of time and 
only on a stated day. 

On this principle, it is easy to see that Hercules, as the 
fable supposes, must be represented as long desirous to see 
Jupiter before his desire could be granted: for a lunar ca- 
lendar which stands in a certain relation to a solar, and is 
regulated by a cycle of some kind, in the course of which it 
returns to the same state of relation to the solar as at first, 
must be considered to be Zending to that return, to that state 
of relation, even from the moment that it has begun to de- 
part from it; to be taking that course, from the very first, 
which must ultimately lead to this return again. This is, no 
doubt, what the fable intended by the desire and even im- 
portunity of Hercules to see Jupiter, so long before it was 
granted. On this principle too it is easy to perceive that, 
however importunate Hercules might be to see Jupiter, 
Jupiter must not be seen by him for a time; Jupiter must 
refuse to be seen by him for a certain length of time: for 
the course of a cycle can neither be accelerated nor retarded. 
It must run through its proper period, whatsoever that is. 
It cannot be cut short before its time. It is easy to see not- 
withstanding that the importunity of Hercules must prevail 
at last; that Jupiter must consent to be seen by him at last : 
for every cycle must come to an end as soon as its proper 
period is completed; and if it is to be continued after that, 
it must be by beginning again, in order to run through the 
same course as before. It 1s evident too that, though Jupiter 
must be represented in such a fable as consenting to be seen 
by Hercules at last; it could be only for one day. A solar 
and a lunar cycle return to a state of coincidence at the end 
of their proper period, but it is only for one day ; at least it 
is only o2 one day; the day which is the proper epoch of 
both; the day on which the proper solar and lunar momenta 
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of such a cycle do both begin. For every lunar and solar 
cycle must have such an epoch: and none can have more 
than one. 

It further appears however, even from the fable itself, that 
when Jupiter was seen by Hercules at last, though only after 
a certain time and for one day, it was in the disguise ofa 
ram: which is a very significant way of intimating that the 
conjunction of this solar and this lunar cycle took place in 
the sign of the Ram. And since it appears from it also, that 
Jupiter assumed this disguise of a ram on purpose to be 
seen by Hercules in /Ahaf form, yet on this one day only; 
another very obvious inference from this mode of represent- 
ing the state of the case with reference to these two cycles 
is That they coincided for one day, but one day only, in the 
sign of the Ram ; and /Aat one day the firs? day on which 
they could meet and coincide in that sign, the day of the 
sun's entering the Ram itself; that is, the day of the vernal 
equinox, mean or true. 

It seems from Herodotus! account of the rest of this fable, 
that though the ram was neither eaten by the Thebans at 
any time, nor sacrificed at any other time but this, it was 
usual with them to sacrifice one on this day, the supposed day 
of the manifestation of Jupiter to Hercules; in the fleece of 
which the image of Jupiter was wont to be dressed, in order 
to be exhibited to that of Hercules on this one day, under 
the same circumstances as Jupiter himself was represented to 
have been at first to Hercules on the same day. And this 
day, it appears, was the stated day of the feast of Jupiter at 
Thebes. Whether this was done every year, even there, on 
this day, is not distinctly asserted in the same account ; and 
as it appears to us, without a plain intimation to that effect, 
it is not to be necessarily inferred from it. In the allegorical 
sense of this manifestation, (if we have explained it rightly,) 
i. e. in the case of the return of solar and lunar time to the 
proper relations of origination, such a manifestation every 
year would not be possible. It is evident too, that the ram, 
supposed to be sacrificed on this one day and for this parti- 
eular purpose, was .not treated as an ordinary victim ; but, 
after being sacrificed, was lamented by the priests as some- 
thing the death of which might be inevitable at such a time, 
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but was nevertheless to be lamented. Nor was it disposed of 
as an ordinary victim ; that is, eaten, or burnt on the altar: 
but buried, and in a sacred sepulchre of some kind or other. 
Now these coincidences must remind us of the Apis and of 
the Apis cycle; of the Apis, the type of a lunar and solar 
cycle, which, after living the appointed length of time, the 
duration of its proper cycle, the priests were obliged to put 
to death, and yet were bound to lament, and were wont to 
lament, as something sacred ; and to bury also, and with all 
possible honours, in a sacred sepulchre. It is manifest, that 
so far as this account of the treatment of either is concerned, 
there could not be a shadow of difference between the ram 
of Thebes and the Apis of Memphis; except that the former 
was a ram, the latter was a bull. Was the Apis then the 
type of a lunzsolar cycle at Memphis, and must not the ram 
have been the same at Thebes? In this case however we 
cannot hesitate to infer that this ram could have been sacri- 
ficed, under the circumstances supposed by Herodotus, only 
once in the course of this cycle; and that, at the beginning 
of the cycle, on the stated date of the reunion of solar and 
lunar time in such a cycle: which of course could be only at 
the beginning, and on the first day of the cycle itself. And 
this day being designated by Herodotus, in express terms, as 
the feast day of Jupiter at Thebes; we infer from that fact 
that his proper feast day at Thebes was this same day on 
which the solar and lunar time of such a cycle, at stated 
times, met together. There is such a day in every lunzesolar 
cycle ; a day common indeed to the moon and to the sun 
at once only at the beginning of the cycle, but the proper 
date of the solar cycle in every year of the cycle alike. It is 
manifest too that a sacrifice like this, limited to one day in 
the year, whether offered annually or only after a stated 
number of years, would still be offered, as Herodotus says 
this was, μιῇ ἡμέρῃ ToU ἐνιαυτοῦ. 

Now these two facts having thus been ascertained from 
competent testimony, i. That there was a Julian calendar 
at Egyptian Thebes; 11. That there was a solar and a lunar 
cycle there too, one critically adapted to the other: it fol- 
lows that the solar element which entered into such a cycle 
must have been the Julian year: and if so, the lunar must 
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have been either the octaéteric or the Metonic cycle. For 
there is no form of the lunar cycle which is capable of being 
combined with the solar, in the sense of the Julian, but one 
of these two, unless we should add to them the hekkai- 
dekaéteris; which however is only the octaéteris in another 
shape. And besides the hekkaidekaéteris in this instance is 
excluded by the circumstances of the case; because, in the 
cycle described by Herodotus in the allegory in question, the 
same nominal lunar time did certainly return to the same no- 
minal solar time, after the interval which constituted the pe- 
riod of the cycle; and this is what lunar time never can do in 
the hekkaidekaéteris, though it will in the octaéteris. But on 
the other hand, true lunar time cannot return to the same 
nominal solar time in the octaéteris: only in the enneakai- 
dekaéteris or the Metonie cycle. Now it is clearly implied 
in the preceding account, disguised as it is, that /rue lunar 
time returned to the same zomina! solar, in this lunzesolar 
cycle of Thebes, typified by Jupiter and by Hercules. We 
cannot hesitate therefore to infer that the lunar element, 
combined with the solar, im the form of Julian, in this cycle, 
must have been the Metonic. It could have been neither 
the octaéteric nor the hekkaidekaéteric, distinct from that : 
not to say that the Egyptian priests in general, and in par- 
ticular those of Heliopolis, of Thebes, and of Memphis, were 
much too well acquainted with both the theory and the 
praxis of true solar and true lunar time, and with the relation 
of the mean Julian year to each, ever to have thought of 
combining so defective a standard of mean lunar time, as 
that which exters into the octaéteric cycle, with solar time 
in the sense of Julian. 

It appears then that the Egyptian 'Thebans had a Metonic 
calendar, as well as a Julian one ; the proper date of which, 
as far as we have hitherto been able to discover, must have 
been some time or other the date of the vernal equinox, 
mean or true. "The fact of this Juhan calendar we collect 
from Diodorus and Strabo: that of the lunar, or of the Me- 
tonic cycle combined with the Julian, we infer from the fable 
related by Herodotus. We have met with no express testi- 
mony to the existence of this lunar calendar at Thebes in 
Egypt, distinct from this. Possibly however it may be implied 
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even in the two following passages, one from Stephanus By- 
zantinus, the other from Antigonus Carystius. i. Stephanus 
Byz." : Ἔστι καὶ ἄλλη Αἰγυπτία: περὶ ἧς Καλλίμαχός φησιν, ὅτι 
κατὰ τὰς Αἰγυπτίας Θήβας ἐστὶ σπήλαιον, ὃ ταῖς μὲν ἄλλαις ἡμέ- 
pais πληροῦται ἀνέμων κατὰ δὲ τὰς τριακάδας οὐ πνεῖ παντελῶς. 
ii. Antigonus Carystius:: “Ἑλλάνικος δὲ ὁ Λέσβιος ἐν Θήβαις 
ταῖς Αἰγυπτίαις ἱστορεῖ σπήλαιον, ἐν ἄστει, kaÜ ὃ εἶναι τὰς μὲν 
τριακάδας νηνεμίαν τὰς δ᾽ ἄλλας ἡμέρας ἄνεμον. For the τρια- 
κάδες in the Greek idiom were properly the 30th of the lunar 
month : so that, if Hellanicus and Callimachus used this term 
advisedly of the days in question at Egyptian Thebes, they 
must have supposed them the last days of the month there, 
in a lunar calendar, not a solar. "We may conceive too that, 
for some reason or other, the last day of the lunar month, 
and just before the conjunction, might be supposed to ex- 
hibit a phenomenon of this kind in the absence of wind ; but 
not the last of the solar. 


SzcrroN III.— Oz the confirmation of the above conclusions 
relating to the Julian and to the Metonic calendar of Egyp- 
tian Thebes, by other facts. 


We are not indeed in possession of the means of reducing 
both these calendars to absolute certainty, by defining the 
dates of each; yet we believe that the true explanation of 
the fable, which we have been considering, is the following 
fact; viz. That B. C. 889, A. M. 3116, sra cyclica 3118, 
when the first day of the equable Thoth was falling on 
March 30 at 18 hours, or March 31 at midnight ; and when 
the mean vernal equinox, for the meridian of our tables, was 
fallmg March 31, at 14 h. 36 m. 36 s., the priests of Egyptian 
Thebes determined on the adoption of a Julian calendar, 
and of a lunar calendar also in the form of the Metonic 
cycle: the date of both which they attached to this day, 
March 30 at 18 hours, or March 31 at midnight. "There can 
be no doubt concerning the mean vernal equinox on that 
day, March 31. "There can be as little about the true lunar 
conjunction on that day; because there was a solar eclipse 
B. C. 889, March 31 at 7 4. «x. for the meridian of Paris; 
and therefore 2h. lm. later for that of Thebes ; which 
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might have been visible at Thebes itself. A Julian and a 
Metonic calendar consequently, coming into existence on 
this day, would come into existence both at the true mean 
vernal equinox and at the true lunar conjunction simulta- 
neously. 

The first probable confirmation of this fact, which we have 
to produce, is the following. In the Egyptian antiquities of 
Mr. Birch t, and in the account of an Exvotos, at Gebel Sel- 
seleh, (the ancient Silsilis,) supposed to bear date in the 42d 
year of Ramses (Rameses) the Great, we find it mentioned 
that, according to the calendar quoted by Champollion, the 
stated date of the principal festival of Amoun-Ra (the Amoun 
of Thebes) was the 19th of Pachon. Let us be allowed to as- 
sume that this is what Herodotus meant by the ὁρτὴ τοῦ Διὸς 
at Thebes; and by the date of the manifestation of Jupiter 
to Hercules: and yet that it coincided with March 31. Now 
the 19th Pachon coinciding with March 31, 'Thoth 1 must 
coincide with July 16; as the following scheme will shew. 


Months. Months. 
IL Ehoth τὶ July.. .. τό và  Phamenoth January .. 12 
à Phaophi August.. 15 vii  Pharmuthi February... ΤΙ 
ii Athyr | September 14 ix Pachon March, :; $33 
iv Cheac  October.. 14 x Paüni Apri, "2 
v "Tybi November 13 xi Epiphi May. .. 12 
vi Mecheir December 13 xii Mesore June. DEN 


xii Epagomene July τι. 

Now this date of July 16 is remarkable on many accounts. 
It was the date of the third division of the year into periods of 
120 days, in the Phoenix type of the Julian calendar, of the 
date of November 18 B. C. 1847. . It was the stated date of 
that division of the seasons which was properly to be called 
and considered the season of the waters: and what was still 
more likely to make it important and interesting to Egyptian 
Thebes in particular, and to Upper Egypt in that quarter in 
general, it was the stated date of the rising of Sirius for their 
latitude ; just as much as July 21 for that of Heliopolis 
and Memphis. Α Sothiacal period, and a Julian calendar, 
attached to July 16, would be just as natural and just as 
much in character for this latitude, as one attached to July 21 
for that of Heliopolis or of Memphis. We are not indeed of 
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opinion that Egyptian Thebes had a Sothiacal period and a 
Sothiacal calendar of its own, attached to July 16; in contra- 
distinction to the proper period and proper calendar of that 
kind, attached to July 21. "There is no evidence of any such 
calendar, except on the monuments. And the evidence of 
the monuments on all questions of fact of this kind, in our 
opinion, is justly to be suspected. But that the monuments 
might assume the existence of such a calendar, and as at- 
tached to July 16, (the stated date of the panegyry of the 
waters for all Egypt in ancient times, the stated date of the 
rising of Sirius, for the latitude of Thebes, in their own time 
still) was very possible: and if they did, the 19th Pachon in 
such a calendar must necessarily fall on March 31. And if it 
did, and Pachon 19 was the feast day of Amoun- Ra at Thebes, 
then March 31 was this feast day too; and if this feast of 
Amoun-Ra at Thebes was also the ὁρτὴ τοῦ Διὸς there of 
Herodotus, then the lunzxsolar calendar of the Thebans, at- 
tached to the same day as this ὁρτὴ τοῦ Διὸς, was attached to 
March 31. 

In the next place, we observe that the testimony of Plu- 
tarch and Porphyry, produced supra ἃ, was express to the fact 
that the colour of the Bull called Mneuis, the sacred Bull of 
Heliopolis, was //ack, and totally black too: and this was a 
point on which they could not be mistaken. It was not with- 
out reason that this Bull was appointed to be 5/ack; or why 
none but a J/ack Bull could have been considered suitable to 
the relation in which it was supposed to stand to the sunm. 
For this Bull was the type of the sun; and the sun itself, as 
the Egyptians knew when they invented the fable of the 
Mnmeuis, had itself, at the beginning of things, been produced 
out of darkness. "The Apis too was black: for the moon at 
the conjunction is necessarily dark and invisible also. 

On the other hand, a Bull is often to be met with on the 
monuments, evidently as peculiar to 'Thebes, evidently as 
standing in a particular relation to Amoun-Ra, and evidently 
as divine; which Bull is always white^. It is true we meet 
with no allusion in antiquity any where, except on the mo- 
numents, to the existence of this white Bull at Thebes: nor 
do we believe ourselves that any such white Bull ever did 
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exist there, except on the monuments. "That however is not 
the question with which we are concerned. "The whole of 
this monumental history and chronology is fictitious from 
beginning to end ; and the supposed existence of this white 
Bull at Thebes, in contradistinction to the black Bull at 
Heliopolis, and as the Mneuis of &moun-Ra or the sun of 
'Thebes, in point of fact is a mere fiction too; the bare men- 
tion of which would have astonished Plutarch, or Porphyry, 
or Diodorus, or any of the ancients who has left the most 
particular account of the sacred animals of Egypt: though it 
has excited no surprise, nor given occasion to any suspicion 
of the truth of the monumental representations, in the appre- 
hension of those who consider themselves the wisest, the 
most learned, the most sharpsighted, and the most philo- 
sophical of our own time. 

The white Bull of Thebes then cannot be regarded as a 
real historical animal of its kind, like the black Bull of He- 
liopolis. But the idea of this Bull might evidently be bor- 
rowed from the latter: and the black Bull of Heliopolis 
having always been sacred to the sun, so would this white 
Bull of Thebes be supposed to be; and as the former was 
associated with Ra, so would the latter be with Amoun-Ra. 
It is exceedingly probable that, when the type of the Mneuis 
cycle was thus adopted at Thebes for a particular purpose, 
the cycle itself would be adopted along with it; in other 
words, that this white Bull of Amoun-Ra would be associated 
with a period of 30 years as much as the black Bull of Ra at 
Heliopolis; though possibly not with the same cycle of 30 
years, but with a cycle of the same kind, more or less dif- 
ferent from that. 

Now fourteen cycles of 30 years are equal to 420 years: 
and if we go back 420 years from B.C. 889, we come to B. C. 
1909. In the Exvotos of Selsileh, to which we have already 
referred, the 31st of the panegyries of Amoun-Ra is sup- 
posed to have coincided with the 42nd year of Rameses the 
Great. We have already shewn* that the first year of Ra- 
meses in this monumental chronology was purposely attached 
to the first year of the Sothiacal period, B. C. 1350; so that 
his 42nd year would be the 42nd year of that period, which 
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would begin, in the cyclical type of equable time, on Thoth 1 
at midnight, :era cyc. 2698, in the Nabonassarian on Thoth 6 
the same year; the former corresponding to July 11 at mid- 
night, B. C. 1309, the latter to July 16. "This is a singular 
coincidence; that 14 periods of 30 years from D.C. 889 should 
bring us to the 42nd year of Rameses the Great, in the mo- 
numental chronology, and to the 42nd year of the Sothiacal 
period also, and to July 11 the first of the Epagomen:se in the 
Julian type at this time, which bore date July 16 in the first 
year of the Sothiacal period. 

But what are we to understand by the panegyries of 
Amoun-Ra? Am annual festival or not an annualone? Cer- 
tainly not an annual one: for in that case the 42nd year of 
Rameses could never have been coinciding with the 31st of 
those panegyries; there must have been one such panegyry 
every year of his reign. But if these panegyries were not 
annual, what were they? We have no hesitation in answering, 
Thirty-year panegyries — panegyries thirty years asunder; 
panegyries measured by the cycle of the white Bull; (a cycle 
like that of the black Bull;) and purposely attached to this 
date, July 11, the Epagomenz of the Julian type supposed 
to bear date July 16; and purposely celebrated until the first 
of Thoth in that date, July 16, itself. ^ Not that either this 
Julian type, or this white Bull, or this cycle of 30 years ap- 
propriated to it, or these panegyries, celebrated from July 11— 
16, ever had a real historical existence; like the Julian type 
of Nov. 18, B. C. 1848, and the Mneuis cycle of Oct. 9, B. C. 
1681, and the panegyry of the waters, July 16-22: but 
simply that all these things were imagined and assumed on 
the monuments as having a real existence, in imitation of the 
others which had such an existence. 

Let it be supposed then that the 31st of these panegyries, 
which we have thus connected with the l5th carried regu- 
larly back from B. C. 889, was coinciding with July 11 
B. C. 1309, the supposed 42nd year of Rameses the Great. 
Thirty periods of 30 years are equal to 900 years: and 900 
years, reckoned back from July 11 B.C. 1309, bring us to 
July 11 B. C. 2209: which must have been the assumed date 
of the first panegyry of Amoun-Ra, if B. C. 1309 was that of 
his 31st. It is a curious question, why these cycles should 
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have stopped here; why they were not set back to B. C. 2347; 
or to B. C. 2329, the nearest cyclical date of that kind to 
B. C. 3347, the date of the descent from the ark? — The true 
reason probably is that D.C. 2209 was only 38 years later than 
the Seriptural date of the Dispersion, D. C. 2247: and it was 
possibly the time when the first settlers arrived in Egypt. So 
that, on this principle, Amoun- Ra, his Bull, and these cycles, 
would all be supposed to have come up together, in the very 
first year of the existence of Egypt as a nation. It cannot 
be denied that these are singular coincidences ; which could 
scarcely have been the effect of chance. 

iii. The cycle ofleap-year in this Julian calendar of Thebes 
would be absolutely the same with the Julian; only that its 
proper date would be the 31st of March, instead of the 1st of 
March, in the first year of the cycle of leap-year. It would 
differ consequently only per accidens from that of the So- 
thiacal type of the Julian calendar, July 22 B. C. 1350. 
July 22 B. C. 890 for example would be the first year of the 
cycle in this latter; March 31 B. C. 889 the first in the cor- 
responding cycle of the Julian calendar of 'Thebes. "The 
scheme of this calendar, round the year, would be as follows: 


Julian calendar of Egyptian Thebes. 
March 31 B. C. 889. 


Months. Months. 
i TThoth March 21 vi  Phamenoth September 2 
ii Phaophi — Aprl 3o vii Pharmuthi October 27 
ii Athyr May 3o ix Pachon November 26 
iv Cheac June 29 x Paüni December 26 
v Tybi July 29 xi Epiphi January 25 
vi Mecheir — August 28 xii Mesore February 24 


xiii Epagomene March 26. 


We have no doubt that the names of the months, 'Thoth, 
Phaophi, and the rest, would be as true of this Julian type 
at Thebes, and wheresoever else it might be used, as of the 
cyclical or equable calendar itself; much more as of the 
Phoenix or of the Sothiacal Julian type, common to the 
priests of Egypt in general. lt is evident too that the first of 
'Thoth in this type falling on the mean vernal equinox, in 
the 8th degree of the sphere of Mazzaroth at this time, 
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March 31, the summer solstice would fall on the 3rd of 
Choeae, July 1; the autumnal equinox on the 4th of Phame- 
noth, September 30; and the winter solstice on the 5th of 
Paüni, December 30: each in the 8th degree of the cor- 
responding sign of Mazzaroth. 

Now it appears from the sculptures on the monumentsd 
that the hieroglyphical name of the Egyptian “ποι, (the 
Anubis of the Greeks and Romans,) was Ho-phi-oue ; which 
means * seated in the roads:" and that he was commonly re- 
presented in the form of a jackal seated on a door or gate, 
in order to intimate the relation in which he was supposed to 
stand to the sun, as doorkeeper of the way of the sun, as 
seated in the path of the sun, as having the charge of the 
tropies or equinoxes, which were most eminently the doors or 
passages of this kind, through and by which the sun passed 
from one hemisphere to another, or from one quarter or 
season of the year to another. In this capacity and in this 
relation to the sun, it 15 evident that these jackals, the types 
of Anubis, could never with propriety be represented as 
occupying any position on the sphere, but these cardinal ones 
of the equinoxes or of the solstices. 

Now there are two of these* on the astronomical cieling 
of the Memnonium ; one of which is called Rokh-2aa, mean- : 
ing the Hophioue of the greater heat; the other RokA-kougi, 
meaning the Zophioue of the lesser heat: and they are so 
disposed relatively to the months in that representation, that 
the former evidently had the month Mecheir, the latter the 
month Phamenoth, under his charge. "These were consecu- 
tive months, Mecheir being the sixth, Phamenoth the se- 
venth; and on this principle Mecheir was the month of the 
greater heat ; Phamenoth the month of the lesser heat. 

There was a stated period in the Egyptian year, as we 
shewed on a former occasioní, when the hot winds began to 
blow, and during which they continued to blow; a period 
which appeared to have been regularly dated from May 17 to 
June 26. When this period arrived, and these winds set in, 
the intensity of the heat might be said to increase; when 
they ceased it might be said to abate. But on this principle 
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the month Mecheir must have coincided with May 27, and 
the month Phamenoth with June 26; and there 15 no known 
type of the Egyptian calendar (the fixed or Julian calendar) 
of which that distinction would hold good. "The true expla- 
nation of the distinction must be derived from the Julian 
calendar of Thebes above exhibited. 

For the climate of Egypt the whole of the year, from the 
autumnal equinox to the vernal equinox, as much as from 
the vernal equinox to the autumnal, is warm ; in comparison 
of other climates. "There is no winter in Egypt. Yet even 
there, one half of the year, from the vernal equinox to the au- 
tumnal, is much hotter than the other half, from the autumnal 
to the vernal; so that, even for the climate of Egypt, there is a 
distinction of the greater and the lesser heat: there is such ἃ 
thing as a transition from the greater to the lesser heat, 
and from the lesser to the greater; the former of which 
takes place at the autumnal equinox, the latter at the vernal. 
Now it is manifest that these two Hophioues of the sphere 
divided the year between them, and that each had six months 
of the whole or one half to himself; the Hophioue RoKkA-naa 
the six months of the greater heat, the Hophioue RokA-kougi 
the six months of the lesser: and it is evident that the six 
months of the former ended with Mecheir, the six of the latter 
began with Phamenoth. If so, Mecheir must have ended, and 
Phamenoth have begun, at or about the autumnal equinox. 
We see that this was the case, in the Julian calendar exhibited 
supra. We must conclude then that the representation on 
the Memnonium was adapted to that calendar, and to that 
alone: from which it will follow that it could not be older 
itself than B. C. 889. 

Mr. Birch observes on the same occasions, “ It was appa- 
rently through this door, (that of the Hophioue of the 
south,) that the exit of the right symbolic eye (of the sun) 
took place on the 30th of Mecheir^ In this allusion to the 
right symbolic eye there is by implication an allusion to the 
left symbolic eye, which is supposed to have been typical of 
the moonh. "The exits of these different eyes were probably 
180 days asunder, or more: and if the exit of the right eye 
took place on the 30th of Mecheir, when could that of the 
left take place, except on the 1st of Thoth? which in this 
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Julian type of March 31 B. C. 889 would be actually on the 
day of the new moon. 

What Mr. Birch however appears to have had in view in 
this observation is a part of the "Turin Ritual, cap. 140, 
entitled *'The book of the actions on the 30th of Mecheir, 
during the exit of the eye of the suni." If this is truly to be 
referred to the 30th of Mecheir in the above type, it is im- 
portant; as determining the age of the Turin Ritual also to 
some time later than B. C. 889 at least. 

iv. After all, something must be left to conjecture in a case 
like this. We have already had occasion to consider and 
explain* the remarkable representation found at Thebes, in 
which Hercules Lunus appeared as the type of the mansions 
and of the Apis cycle in conjunction; both supposed to have 
met on the 1st of April, the 11th of Thoth, the stated date of 
the Apis cycle B. C. 848. It must now appear that he was 
just as much the proper representative too of his own lunz- 
solar cycle, at that very time; for the first day of the 
Metonie calendar of Thebes, B. C. 848, would be falling on 
March 28, on the first day of that moon of which the 
stated date of the Apis cycle, at the same point of time, was 
the luna quarta *. 

But the most observable circumstance is that B.C. 889, 
our supposed date of this Metonic correction of Egyptian 
'Thebes, stands at the distance of 57 years, or of three cycles 
of nineteen years, from D. C. 946, the date of the lunar Hindu 
correction. We consider it exceedingly probable that the 

* ''his possible connection of one and the same representation with the 
Metonic cycle of 19 years at 'Thebes, the Apis cycle of all Egypt, and the 
lunar mansions, in this one year B. C. 848, is calculated also to explain the 
three pillars or cippi, types of certain epochal terms as we considered them, 
under the two kneeling figures: and perhaps in the most satisfactory manner 
ofall. B.C.848 was the fourth year of the third Metonic cycle, from the 
epoch of D.C. 889. It is most probable therefore that these three pillars in 
these instances were meant of the three years of this third cycle, anterior to 
the epoch of B. C. 848. In the fourth year of every Metonic cycle, the 
principal date is always three days lower than the epochal date. "That is, 
if the epoch in the first year was March 31, in the fourth year it must be 
March 28. "lhere were three days consequently between the luna prima 
of the Metonic cycle, and the luna prima of the Apis cycle; and these 
three days were probably denoted by the three spades, as the three years 
were by the three pillars. 


1 i. p. 43. note. k Vol. iii. 345. Diss. xv. ch. v. sect. vii. 
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first idea of this Theban correction was derived from the Hindu 
one. Not that the Thebans had any occasion to borrow from 
the Hindus the idea of the Julian year; which was so much 
older among themselves than among the Hindus. But they 
might borrow from them the first idea of the Metonic cycle, 
or of the application of the proper lunar calendar to the solar 
in the form of Julian. It is very remarkable that their Me- 
tonic cycle begins only in the last year of the true Metonic 
cycle from the first: B. C. 889, as our tables shew, being 
Period xi. cycle iv. 19 in our scheme. "There cannot be any 
question concernimg the fact of an intercourse between 
'Thebes and India, at this early time. — Proofs have been dis- 
covered at 'Thebes of an intercourse even with China: bottles 
with Chinese inscriptions having been found in the sepulchres 
there! . In short, we should be altogether of opinion that 
the mansions passed from Thebes to the Hindus: and that 
the Thebans borrowed from the Hindus their Metonic cycle**. 

* We cannot undertake to exhibit the type of this Metonic cycle of 
Egyptian Thebes, with confidence; because we do not know enough of 
its details, or of the actual rule in conformity to which it must have been 
administered. If however we may assume that it was constructed accord- 


ing to the analogy of one of our own cycles of the same kind, the type of 
the first such cycle of 19 years must have stood as follows : 


1st Metonic cycle of Egyptian Thebes. |. Epoch March 31 
at midnight, B. C. 889. 








Θ Β.. 
i *889 March 31 
ii 888 — 20 
ἘΠῚ 887 -- 9 
iv 886 — 38 
ἦν «885 — 1j 
vi 884 April 
vii 883 March 25 
xviii 882 — 14 
ix «881 Aprl 2 
xs 880 March 22 
*xi 879 — II 
xii 878 — 30 
«xiii «877 — τ 
xiv 876 Aprl 7 
Xv 875 March 27 
xxvi | 874 — 16 
xvii 873 Apri 4 
xvii | 872 March 24 
*xix 871 — 13 


"There is reason to infer from the fable related by Herodotus, (of which 
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It is needless to add that, if the Egyptian Thebans did 
correct their calendar, and on this principle, in B. C. 889, 


we have given an explanation,) that the head of this cycle, having been 
attached in the first instance to the date of the mean vernal equinox, 
(and in that first instance truly 50.) i.e. to the day which truly represented 
the mean vernal equinox at the time, continued nominally attached to the 
vernalequinox ever after. lf so it must have been attached to the same 
nominal date of the vernal equinox ever after as at first; i.e. if it was 
attached to March 31 at first, it must have continued attached to March 31 
ever after. "The above type of the cycle therefore would be perpetual. It 
follows that in the course of time the lunar dates of the cycle must rise on 
the true, and at the rate of one day in 304 years, and of two days in 608 
years, and so on. 

The Egyptian Thebans having thus been in possession of a Metonic 
calendar, peculiar to themselves, from as far back as B. C. 889 ; the intro- 
duction and adoption of the Metonic cycle for the use of the Greeks in 
Egypt, in the form of the Macedo-Egyptian calendar, B. C. 306, would 
appear nothing new or singular to them in particular; and their own 
calendar of this kind would be predisposed to be amalgamated with the 
Macedo-Egyptian. Let us first ascertain in what state of relation to the 
older calendar of the same kind the younger one would come into being. 
The date of the Macedo-Egyptian lunar calendar, introduced B. C. 306, 
was Dius 1 Nov. 2, that year; and the date of its sixth month was 
Xanthicus 1 March 29, B. C. 305: a full month, by the rule of the Metonic 
cycle. In the 'lheban calendar of the same denomination B, C. 305 
would answer to Period ii. cycle xv. 15. epoch March 27. "There was 
consequently two days difference between the Macedo-Egyptian Xan- 
thicus and the first month of this Theban calendar at the same time; but 
this difference was only accidental. It is easy to see that, under such cir- 
cumstances, the first month in this Theban calendar must correspond to 
the sixth in the Macedo-Egyptian, (the proper name of which was 
Xanthicus,) and the second in the former must answer to the seventh in 
the latter, (the proper name of which was Artemisius.) 

Now this being the relation of the two calendars one to the other from the 
first; since they began respectively at opposite points of the year, and the 
beginning of each was fixed to its own time and season, but it so happened 
that B. C. 306 Nab. 442—443 the epoch of the Macedo-Egyptian calendar 
in particular was falling out almost coincidently with the beginning of the 
equable year; it is exceedingly probable that in accommodating this latter 
calendar to their own the Egyptian Thebans would adopt the names of the 
solar Egyptian months, and substitute them for the Macedonian lunar ones; 
i.e. that they would give the name of 'Thoth to the first month Dius, that 
of Phaophi to the second or Apelleus, and so on; in which case the 
sixth month Xanthicus in the one would assume the name of Mecheir in 
the other; and Artemisius the seventh in the former would get that of 
Phamenoth in the latter. 


Now there js an inscription extant in the Corpus Inscriptionum Grec, 
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they did that which had never been done in Egypt until 
then; and was never done by any of the Egyptians besides 


(tom. ii. P. xxix. p. 363—365. N?. 4717) which proves that this was 
actually the case. It is an inscription belonging to 'Thebes or Diospolis 
Magna itself; and it records a decree passed by the priests of Egyptian 
'Thebes, in the reign of Cleopatra; the last of the race of the Lagidze who 
reigned in Egypt. For a more particular account of this inscription we 
refer our readers to the Corpus Inscriptionum. It is sufficient for our 
purpose to observe that it was intended to do honour to a certain 
Callimachus, the fiscal procurator of the queen for the time being, and the 
local governor of T'hebes and the circumjacent district; who had rendered 
the inhabitants of that city and of the neighbourhood very signal services 
in a time of great public and private distress. 

It is mentioned by Seneca (Nat. Quaest. iv. cap. ii. $ 15.) that the Nile did 
not rise as usual for two years successively, in the reign of Cleopatra: 
Biennio continuo regnante Cleopatra non ascendisse decimo regni anno et 
undecimo constat. Cleopatra began to reign U. C. 702 B. C. 52: so that 
this phenomenon must have occurred B.C. 43 and B.C. 42. It must 
have been a necessary consequence of so unusual an occurrence, that B.C. 
43—42 or 41 would be a period of great privation and suffering in Egypt; 
in other words of dearth ; owing to the total failure of the crops of every 
kind: a privation which would begin to be felt in the spring of B. C. 42, 
but would be most severe in that of B. C. 41 and after. And as a period 
of unusual scarcity and privation is almost always accompanied or followed 
by one of sickness and mortality also ; it is not surprising that (as it 
appears from Appian B. C. iv. 61-63. 108) at a time which coincided with 
B. C. 43-42, when Cassius was in the vicinity of Egypt, levying forces 
and raising supplies of every kind, Egypt was suffering both from famine 
and from pestilence or sickness ; λιμὸν ὁμοῦ kal λοιμόν. 

Now the inscription in question commemorates the services which Cal- 
limachus had rendered to Diospolis in particular at this critical juncture : 
and it recognises not only the scarcity or famine under which the country 
was suffering at the time, but also some greater and more pressing cala- 
mity even than that, which must have been the pestilence, sickness, or 
mortality to which the famine had given occasion: Καταλαβούσης δὲ τὴν 
οὖσαν σιτόδειαν καὶ ἐν τῷ ἐνεστῶτι ἔτει σκληροτέρας καὶ μείζονος συμφορᾶς: 
Ρ. 364. 1.14. "These words of the inscription are entire. "We must infer 
from them that the scarcity was continuing in the year in which it 
was penned; aggravated too over and above by a worse and more for- 
midable calamity in the shape of the pestilence. It follows that it must 
have been penned in the first of the two years alluded to by Seneca; i.e. 
in the tenth of Cleopatra, U. C. 711—712, B. C. 43-42. 

Now this is agreeable to its own intimations. t begins as follows: 
Ρ. 364. 1. τ. Βασιλευόντων KAeoz ]árpas Oe(ás) Φιλοπάτορος kal II]roAe- 
μαίου τοῦ kai Κα(ί)σαρος (θ)εοῦ Φιλοπάϊ τορος Φιλομήϊ τορος L t τοῦ kai B 
᾿Αρτ]εμισίου - - Φαμενὼθ - - ἔδοξε kx. 7. A. The years indeed have been con- 
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them, except those over whom they themselves exercised a 
direct influence. We know of no public adoption of a Julian 


jecturally restored. But Cleopatra began to reign U.C. 7o2 B.C. 52: 
and the tenth year of her reign must have coincided with B. C. 43-42. 
Casario her son by Julius Caesar who is here called Ptolemy was born 
B. C. 47, soon after the departure of Julius Czesar from Egypt; in which 
country he had spent nine months at least previously, in the company of 
Cleopatra: and according to Dio (xlvii. 31) he was associated by Cleopatra 
U.C. 712 B.C. 42, in the eleventh year of her reign. We are of opinion 
however with Mons. Le Tronne, that he was really associated a year or two 
earlier; very probably as soon as he was weaned : which in the East being 
ordinarily done with children at three years of age, on this principle he 
would be associated B. C. 44—in the oth year of Cleopatra; and his 
second year would coincide with her tenth, B. C. 43-42. 

'The question however of these two years respectively does not affect that 
of the true date of the inscription, which will still be B. C. 42. [Ὁ is ob- 
servable that after the year followed the month and the day of the month ; 
the latter unfortunately being lost, but the former being still preserved. 
And we have both the Greek name of the month and the Egyptian; the 
former Artemisius, the latter Phamenoth: precedence however being 
given to the Greek month, and the date running on such and such a day 
of Artemisius, answering to such and such a day in Phbamenoth ; not vice 
versa: from which distinction it seems only a reasonable inference that 
these Egyptian names had been originally accommodated to the Grecian, 
and not the Grecian to the Egyptian. 

Now the Greek name in this instance is Artemisius, the Egyptian is 
Phamenoth. Let us therefore inquire into the relation of the Metonic ca- 
lendar of Thebes and of the Macedo-Egyptian calendar, one to the other, in 
this year B. C. 43-42. In the Macedo-Egyptian calendar, B. C. 43 answered 
to Period iv. 36 (the 36th year of its fourth Callippie Period) in which 
Dius 1 bore date Nov. 4 B. C. 43, and Artemisius March 3o B. C. 42. In 
the Theban calendar, B. C. 42 answered to Period iii. cycle xiii. 12. in which 
the head of the calendar fell on March 30 also. "There was consequently 
no difference at this time between this month in this calendar and the cor- 
responding one in the other calendar: and the Greek style of this latter being 
Artemisius, and the Egyptian being Phamenoth, it is evident under these 
circumstances and at this time that the date might be expressed in terms of 
either. 'lhe actual date indeed is lost after each: but it may be inferred 
from the vacant space on the marble in each instance that it must have 
been some date which consisted of two numbers in each; and therefore in 
all probability was the same in each. Consequently that Artemisius and 
Phamenoth at this time were absolutely the same; as they appear to have 
been. 

It is observable that though this inscription runs in the name of the 
priests and elders and of the rest of the people of Diospolis Magna, yet the 
name of Thebes also occurs twice at least upon it. [{ is observable too 
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calendar in Egypt, before the date of the Alexandrine cor- 
rection ; and that was not the doing of the Egyptians, but 


that the name of the tutelary divinity of Diospolis or Thebes occurs upon 
it several times, but always in the form of ᾿Αμονρασωνθήρ : the first part 
of which is evidently 'Auovpa; the latter may be a corruption of the Greek 
σωτήρ : sothat the meaning of the whole name on this principle would be 
Amonra Sospitator. We may collect however from this example that the 
proper mode of writing the name in Greek was "Auov not 'Apotv or ᾿Αμμών. 

If we are right in the conclusion at which we have thus arrived, the 
case which we have just considered is a clear and decisive instance of the 
application of the common names of the months in the equable Egyptian 
calendar to the months of a calendar of a totally different kind ; and with- 
out any regard to the relation of the equable calendar to this other calen- 
dar in any other respect. And one authentic instance of this fact must 
render it less surprising that in the same quarter of Egypt these same 
names of the equable months should have been given to those of a fixed 
calendar, like the Julian calendar of Thebes. "We have seen some proofs 
already that this must have actually been done: and it is in our power 
too, if we are not mistaken, to confirm the same conclusion by the testi- 
mony of inscriptions. 

There is an inscription extant on the statue of Memnon, consequently 
at or near Thebes, (Corp. Ins. III. P. xxix. p. 374. 375. No. 4736.) which 
is dated in the τοί year of the emperor Adrian, and in a month which it 
calls Adrianus. "This part of the inscription is entire: Ἔτους (0 ' AÓpiavot 
(τοῦ κυρίου) μηνὸς 'AÓpiav(00) . ,. No one can doubt that this name must 
have been taken from that of Adrian itself; and therefore it must have 
been given to this month out of compliment to Adrian: and consequently 
some time not later than his nineteenth year at least, in which it already 
bore that name ; i. e. not later than A. D. 135-136. 

In illustration of this inscription and of this date the editor quotes a 
papyrus found in the catacombs at "Thebes also: in which the following 
date occurs : L i ᾿Αντωνείνου Καίσαρος τοῦ Κυρίου μηνὸς ᾿Αδριανοῦ ἢ κατὰ 
δὲ τοὺς ἀρχαίους Τυβὶ “. "Dlhis emperor is understood to be Antoninus 
Pius, whose tenth year corresponded to A. D. 147-148. But this is of less 
importance. We learn from this record that the 8th of the month called 
Adrianus corresponded to the 18th of that called Tybi. Consequently, 
the first of the former must have corresponded to the eleventh of the 
latter. 

The Alexandrine Tybi and the equable Tybi at this time (i. e. all 
through the reign of Adrian) being supposed to be excluded by the cir- 
cumstances of the case and to be set aside; let us turn to the scheme 
of the Julian calendar of Egyptian Thebes given at p. 227 supra, but 
under the common names of the equable Egyptian months. In that 
scheme the stated date of Tybi is July 29; and therefore that of the 11th 
of Tybi is August 8. And supposing this to be the ybi actually meant 
in the date of the Papyrus above produced, the first of Adrianus must 
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of the "Egyptian Greeks. "Their calendar was still peculiar 
to them in the time of Diodorus and Strabo. We are not 
likely ever to know the reasons which induced the priests of 
'Thebes thus to act independently of the rest of the priests of 
Egypt, and in so remarkable a manner as by substituting the 


have been August 8. Now the date of the adoption of Adrian by Trajan 
was v Ides of August, A. D. 117; and that of his accession was iii Ides 
of August the same year: the former of which in the Julian notation of 
such Roman dates would be August 9, the latter August τι. 'The Roman 
kalends indeed at the beginning of the reign of Adrian were one day 
higher than the Julian: but they were originally left by Caesar two days 
lower; and this very year, A. D. 136, the 19th of Adrian, they began to be 
one day lower. In the first instance, the v Id. Aug. corresponded to August 
1; and this year it did so to August 8. 

It appears to us that this coincidence supplies the only probable and 
consistent explanation of the name of this month Adrianus, peculiar as it 
would appear to Upper Egypt in general or to Thebes in particular. It 
was given to the fifth month in the proper Julian calendar of Egyptian 
'hebes, in order to do honour to Adrian; because both his adoption and 
his accession happened to fall out in that month. "l'he learned editor of 
the Corpus Inscriptionum treats it as if it were entirely an imaginary month, 
or nothing more than an arbitrary period of 3o days; each of them an 
ἐπώνυμος of Adrian, or called after the emperor Adrian: an opinion sufhi- 
ciently refuted by the fact of its occurring as an actual month in actual 
dates on extant inscriptions, or in other matter of fact records which still 
survive. We may however admit its positive or imaginary nature so far 
as to allow that it could never have taken the place of the month 'Tybi in 
the Theban calendar: yet it must notwithstanding have been the name 
actually given to the 3o days which extended from the rrth of that month 
to the 11th of the next. 

With respect to the qualification of the corresponding month, in the 
Papyrus quoted supra, the 18 'T'ybi κατὰ rovs dpxatovs—i. e. as we should 
say, old style, in contradistinction to new style—a similar mode of speaking 
occurs on two other monuments in this collection, No. 4987 page 462, and 
No. 5o20 page 471: both however from Nubia; and from the stone quar- 
ries in Nubia, worked under the Roman government—see p. 459; that is, 
from that part of Upper Egypt in which the Julian calendar of ''hebes, or 
one altogether the same with it, appears to have been received also from 
the first. "l'his calendar was a thousand years old in the time of Adrian 
and of the Antonines; and it might well be called the o/d style in those 
quarters in which it had first come into use: particularly if a modern 
calendar of the same kind (like the Alexandrine) was now fast supersed- 
ing it even in the same parts. "This might easily be the case; for, except- 
ing the nominal order of the months and the seat of the Epagomene in 
each, the Alexandrine and this differed only by a day. 
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Julian and the Metonic calendar for the primitive equable 
solar year, and for its natural lunar cycle the Apis cycle. 
And very probably the true reasons of their conduct lie 
much deeper, and affect the question of the whole origin and 
contrivance of the monstrous system of chronology and of 
history consigned to the monuments; which, as far as we 
have been able to discover, appears to have taken its rise in 
upper Egypt, and in the Thebaid, and to have been almost 
exclusively confined to it. We have no doubt too that, if 
the truth were known, their conduct would be seen to have 
given offence to the rest of their brethren in Egypt, particu- 
larly to those of Heliopolis and Memphis; and that they re- 
garded this innovation as a dangerous precedent, inconsistent 
with the continued observance of their oldest and most cha- 
racteristie usages: and that very probably it was owing to 
this innovation that they introduced those words into the 
coronation oath of their kings, at the ceremony of the instal- 
lation in Memphis, by which they bound them to the con- 
stant observance of the equable year ; and that consequently 
this oath itself 15 not older than the date of this Theban cor- 
rection, B. C. 889. 


SEcTION IV.—0On the Amoun and on the Hercules Lunus of 
the Egyptians. 

The Jupiter of Thebes or Diospolis, so called by Herodotus, 
though he recognises also his Egyptian name of Amoun, 
on the monuments goes by the name of Amoun, with the 
affix of Ra; Amoun-Ra, Ra or Phre is the name of the 
sun; or a word denoting the solar agency" : so that Amoun- 
Ra would mean Amoun the sun. "The name Amoun itself is 
found variously written : but in the hieroglyphical character 
itis Ammn: and it is symbolized by an obeliskm.  Amoun, 
according to one of the inscriptions at hebes, would appear 
to mean the disk of the sun: according to Mr. Birch, its 
true meaning is the same as that of the Coptic, Amoun, 
* glory." Herodotus, it is evident, considered Amoun simply 
a proper name for the Egyptian idea of what in the appre- 

m Birch's Egyptian Antiquities, pt. i. n Egyptian Antiquities loc. cit. : cf. 
p. 1. Chevalier Bunsen, i. book i.  Bunsen, b.i. sect. vi. viii. Ra, p. 387: 
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hension of the Greeks corresponded to Jupiter. The account 
which the ancients have given of the word and of its mean- 
ing is different from any of the above. 

Ἔτι δὲ, says Plutarcho, τῶν πολλῶν νομιζόντων ἴδιον παρ᾽ 
Αἰγυπτίοις ὄνομα τοῦ Διὸς εἶναι τὸν ᾿Αμοῦν, ὃ παράγοντες ἡμεῖς 
"Apupeva λέγομεν: Μανεθὼς μὲν ὁ Σεβεννύτης τὸ κεκρυμμένον 
οἴεται καὶ τὴν κρύψιν ὑπὸ ταύτης δηλοῦσθαι τῆς φωνῆς “Ἑκαταῖος 
δὲ ὁ ᾿Αβδηρίτης φησὶ τούτῳ καὶ πρὸς ἀλλήλους τῷ ῥήματι χρῆσθαι 
τοὺς Αἰγυπτίους ὅταν τινὰ προσκαλῶνται' προσκλητικὸν γὰρ εἶναι 
τὴν φωνήν. In the Chevalier Bunsen's Vocabulary of Ancient 
Egyptian Words, recovered from the monuments, ÀÁmn oc- 
curs in the sense of *to conceal?;" and he himself appears 
to be of opinion that the proper meaning of this Egyptian 
name of Amoun is the * concealed Goda." 

A remarkable fact has been ascertained from the examina- 
tion of the monuments, with respect to this name of Amoun 
or Amun-Ra (Amn-Ra) ; viz. that it has been purposely sub- 
stituted on them for some other name, which had been so 
carefully erased that, according to sir Gardiner Wilkinson, 
no one had succeeded in discovering what it was: though 
the author of the Egyptian Antiquities informs us, in a notes, 
that it had been decyphered by a friend of his, Major Felix, 
and found to have consisted of a vulture flying, with a body 
formed of an eye, and holding in its claws a signet. "The 
vulture appears to have been the type of the upper hemi- 
sphere; the urzus of the lower. We should be of opinion 
that before the introduction of the worship of Amoun-Ra 
under that name, (which we think was in the year of the 
Theban correction, B. C. 889,) the Egyptians had no name 
for the Supreme Being, but some one denoting concealment 
or invisibihty ; and that they represented him symbolically 
in the manner above described, by the vulture, the type of 
the upper hemisphere, his proper abode, by the solar eye, as 
his only sensible image, and by the seal or signet, to imply 
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the true concealment of his nature and essence after all. 
When they at last typified this unseen and incomprehensible 
Beimg by the sun, it was still only as Amoun-Ra: as the 
unseen made visible in the sun. And hence the substitution 
of the name of Amoun-Ra in every instance where nothing 
before appeared but the hieroglyphieal symbols above de- 
scribed ; so that Amoun-Ra on the monuments is the sen- 
sible expression of what till then might be conceived in idea, 
but could not be sensibly expressed : the idea of the invisible 
Godhead as made visible in the sun *. 


* [t is asserted by Plutarch, that the people of the Thebaid in Egypt 
acknowledged no θνητὸς θεὸς, ἀλλ᾽ ὃν καλοῦσιν αὐτοὶ Κνὴφ, ἀγέννητον ὄντα 
καὶ ἀθάνατον. "This Κνὴφ was mentioned by Sanchoniatho: Φοίνικες δὲ 
αὐτὸ ἀγαθὸν δαίμονα καλοῦσιν" ὁμοίως καὶ Αἰγύπτιοι Κνὴφ ἐπονομάζουσι. 
προστιθέασι δὲ αὐτῷ ἱέρακος κεφαλὴν, διὰ τὸ πρακτικὸν τοῦ ἱέρακος" And 
perhaps by Jamblichus?, though his text at present in that instance 
reads 'Huj$: 'Hyuj$, Εὐκτοῦν, ᾿Αμοῦν, kai Φθᾶ. Strabo mentions a 
temple of Κνοῦφις in the island of the Nile κατὰ Συήνην ὦ: and this 
too is considered only another name for Κνήφ. In the hieroglyphical 
character his name is Noum, Nu or Noub ; though it is variously written 
Neph, Nef, Kneph, Chnouphis, Cnoubis, Noub, Noue, Nub, Nu, Kneph, 
Chnubisf. 'lhis name, and this idea, appear to have been only another 
name and another Egyptian expression for the idea of the Demiurge, 
whom they styled K»5$*. "The chevalier Bunsen inclines to that view 
and construction of his characterh: and as a further proof of its truth, 
Kneph has the potter's wheel for his symbolh: and according to Mr. 
Birchi his hieroglyphic literally signified wafer ; the great ὕλη or material 
principle out of which all things were produced. His colour, in the 
sculptures, is green; that of Amoun is bluej. 

"The worhip of this Kneph at Thebes is no disproof of that of Amoun- 
Ra also, who was no more a mortal god than he. "The ram-headed god 
of the monuments appears also under the name of Noufra Noum, i. e. Nouf 
—the sunk; and the sculptures imply that he must have been worshipped 
at the cataracts, at Syene, at Elephantine, at Snem, at Beghe, at Beit 
Oually, and at Mero&k. [0 is said that his name has been discovered in 
the Pyramids, in the ovals or cartouches which pretend to be those of 
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With regard to Hercules, whom Herodotus had learnt to 
associate with the Ammon or Jupiter of Thebes in the rela- 
tion of son; we have seen" that his proper Greek name, 
derived from his Egyptian one, was Xóv. On the monuments 
it occurs in a variety of forms, yet all analogous to each 
other, and ultimately the same as that Xóv or Xóvs: Oohen- 
sou, Khons, Honsou, Henso, Khonsou, Shonsw: in the 
Greek Papyri, Chonsisw: Khunsu*, Khonso*, Honsoo, Chon- 
5002, Djom or Gom, (Coptic Χωμ, strength) Gignán, Gigón, 
as if from γίγας. "The idea which enters into Χὼν or Xóvs 
at bottom seems to have been that of gigantic power and 
strengthw ; such as Greek fable attributed to the Atlas who 
supported the heavens, and to Hercules: and we have seen 
this Chons represented in the act of supporting the colossal 
cow itself, which was typical of the heavens. His name oc- 
curs only in phonetic hieroglyphics* : a remarkable circum- 
stance, and calculated to throw light on the question of the 


Cheops, and at Wady Magarak. None of these things is any proof 
of an antiquity greater than B. C. 848. | Amoun-Ra indeed is seldom 
represented with the head of a ram : nor when his worship was introduced 
at Thebes had the ram yet been laid down on the sphere. In Herodotus' 
time indeed the statue of the Jupiter of Thebes had the head of a ram!; 
and consistently with the fable which he relates it could scarcely have had 
any other. This Nouf or Noum on the other hand is always so repre- 
sented. He was consequently the true Aries of the sphere ; and therefore 
could not be older than B. C. 848, when that zodion was first laid down 
on the sphere. 

At Philze* this Noum the Creator was represented fabricating the limbs 
of Osiris out of potter's clay ; while Hapi-Mooü the Nile supplied him 
with water. He combined therefore the attributes of Κνὴφ with the 
character of the Aries of the sphere: probably because, as the Egyptians 
very well knew, the first operation of the Demiurgic power took place in 
Aries; and the original element or material cause of all things was water. 
The cosmogonic egg itself was his production. Τὸν δὲ θεὸν τοῦτον (τὸν 
Κνὴφ) ἐκ ro? στόματος προΐεσθαί φασιν ὠὸν, ἐξ οὗ γεννᾶσθαι θεὸν ὃν αὐτοὶ 
προσαγορεύουσι Φθᾶ, οἱ δὲ Ἕλληνες “Ἥφαιστον ἑρμηνεύειν δὲ τὸ ὠὸν τὸν 
κόσμον. 
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date of the invention of phonetic hieroglyphies. He has the 
lunar crescent or disk of Thoth, in his character of Thoth 
Lunus or the moon God ; and in one instance he has also 
the palm-branch of Thoth notched on the edges, as if he too 
was the proper keeper of the account of time like Thoth? : 
and this he could be only from the time when the civil ca- 
lendar became lunar as much as solar—1. e. at Thebes in 
particular. 

It is agreed that the Egyptian Khons was essentially a 
lunar, not a solar, idea: and as he was always a masculine 
conception, this was probably the reason why the moon also, 
in one point of view, was regarded by the Egyptians as a 
masculine divinity». "The ultimate foundation of this idea is 
probably the fact that this Khons of theirs was first and pro- 
perly the representative of the lunar mansions: which were 
a purely lunar idea without any reference to the sun. If the 
moon is to be regarded as feminine, it must be with a special 
relation to the sun; such as would be implied in synodic 
lunar time. But the mansions, in their first conception, had 
no reference whatsoever to the synodic lunation—merely to 
the lunar motion in the abstract. According to Mr. Birche, 
Amoun, Maut, and Khons were the Triad of Thebes; Amoun 
corresponding to Jupiter, Maut to Juno, and Khons or Chons 
standing to both in the relation of son. All mixture of 
Greek mythology with Egyptian is to be suspected. It must 
have been the addition of later times; and could have made 
no part of the ancient Egyptian fables in their genuine 
form. 

With regard to the number and distinctions of the Hercu- 
leses of antiquity, it is not necessary for us to say any thing 
hered. "The most famous were no doubt the Egyptian and 
the Tyrian?; in comparison of either of whom the Grecian 
Hercules, the son of Alemene, it is agreed was of recent 
date. "The prototype of the Tyrian Hercules was very pro- 
bably the Egyptian. "We cannot however enter on that 
question at present. "We will observe only that the date of 
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the Theban correction, B. C. 889,1s also the date of the Sido- 
nian, attached to the same day, March 31 B.C. 889; and 
DB. C. 837 is the date of the Tyrian, attached to March 18. 


SEcTION V.—On the name of Thebes, and on the change of its 
name to No- Ammon or Diospolis. 

In the opinion of Herodotuse, the 'Thebaid originally con- 
stituted the whole of Egypt: all the rest below the lake 
M cris, seven days! sail from the sea up the river, being still 
a marsh. According to sir Gardiner Wilkinson, the site of 
'Tlhebes was on the east bank of the Nile': according to 
Pliny8, it must have been situated on both banks of the Nile, 
Flumine medium oppidum interfluente. 

With regard to the foundation of this city, and its name 
at first, some of the Egyptians ascribed it to Osiris : Krícat 
δέ φασι τοὺς περὶ τὸν "Ocww πόλιν ἐν τῇ Θηβαΐδι τῇ kar Αἴ- 
γυπτον ἑκατόμπυλον, ἣν ἐκείνους μὲν ἐπώνυμον ποιῆσαι τῆς μητρός, 
(i.e. Juno, as it appears directly after, as if Osiris in this 
account was the son of Jupiter and Juno, not of Saturn and 
Rhea,) τοὺς δὲ μεταγενεστέρους αὐτὴν ὀνομάζειν Διὸς πόλιν, ἐνίους 
δὲ Θήβας". By others this was disputed : ᾿Αμφισβητεῖται δ᾽ 
ἡ κτίσις τῆς πόλεως ταύτης οὐ μόνον παρὰ τοῖς συγγραφεῦσιν, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς τοῖς kar Αἴγυπτον ἱερεῦσι᾽ πολλοὶ γὰρ ἱστοροῦσιν 
οὐχ ὑπὸ τῶν περὶ τὸν "Ὄσιριν κτισθῆναι τὰς Θήβας, ἀλλὰ πολλοῖς 
ὕστερον ἔτεσιν ὑπό τινος βασιλέως περὶ οὗ τὰ κατὰ μέρος ἐν τοῖς 
οἰκείοις καιροῖς ἀναγράψομεν. By this king he means a second 
of the name of Busiris, the 61st from Menesi. 

A tradition which claimed Osiris as the founder of Thebes 
could not be older than B.C.1350; and one, which represented 
Osiris as the son of the Ammon and Maut of Thebes, (the 
Jupiter and Hera of the Greeks,) could not be older than 
B.C.889. It is manifest that not theleast authority 1s due to 
any such traditions as these. "The Egyptians either did not 
know the truth, or did not choose to tell the truth, concerning 
the origin of this city ; and we must endeavour to get at it in 
some other way. Now there are three facts relating to this 
city of ancient Egypt, none of which can be disputed : 1. That 

ΕἾ πη; 4. h Diodorus Sic. i. τ: cf. i. 97. 
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it had two names, the name of Thebes and the name of Dios- 
polis—the latter indeed the Greek version of the Egyptian 
name which we shall consider by and by; n. That one of 
these names was older than the other; ii. That this older 
name was that of Thebes, not that of Diospolis. 

It would be sufficient to establish this third fact, that the 
name of Diospolis is nothing more than the Greek version 
of the Egyptian name of No-Ammon or Ammon-ei, and 
therefore could not be older than that of Ammon ; which 
itself as we have seen would not be older than B.C. 889. 
But to prove this point we need only refer to the testimony 
of Homer ; who has mentioned and described this city under 
the name of Thebes*, but not under that of Diospolis: from 
which distinction every one must allow it to be a reasonable 
inference that it was still called 'Thebes in his time, and not 
yet Diospolis. Itis in our power to prove that the latest of his 
two poems, the Iliad and the Odyssey, is twenty years older 
at least than the time when this city received the name of 
Diospolis : so that he could not have known it by any name 
but that of Thebes. 

The ancient name of this city then, the original name, and 
in every point of view the proper and legitimate name, was 
Thebes. What then was the meaning of this name? and 
why was this city of Egypt called Thebes? In answer to this 
question, we extract the following note from the Einleitung 
of the chevalier Lepsius. * The monuments," it is there 
observed, * present only two names for Thebes: viz Wohnung 
(town) of Amon, i. e. Διόσπολις, and Ape.t, or with the article 
prefixed Tape, i.e. O75; not unfrequently in Greek, in the 
plural number, Θῆβαι. Ape was a kind of sanctuary in which 
Amoun was honoured : but Ape also (see p.141) was the name 
of a goddess—who was particularly honoured at 'Thebes, 
(called after her name,) where she had a special temple, and 
was always identified with Netpe the mother of Osiris." 

We think it right to cite this note in the words of its 
author, in order that our readers may see what light the 
most profound hieroglyphieal researches are calculated to 
throw on such a question as this. For that this Egyptian 
Apé, with or without the article, can have been the real 

k I]. i. 383: Od. A. 126. cf. Pliny, H. N. v. 11. 1 P. 272. note 2. 
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etymon of that name of which the Greeks made Θήβη and 
Θῆβαι, we never can allow. It offends against reason and: 
common sense, to derive Thebé from 'T-apé, in which there is 
not a single element the same as in 'Thebé, except the final 
e. And it must be false; because it is contrary to the 
matter of fact: for if Apé at Thebes was only the same as 
Netpe, the supposed mother of Osiris, it is certain that 
Thebes was already in existence, and already called by that 
name, some hundreds of years before the idea of any such 
person as Netpe could have been conceived by the Egyptians. 
The name of 'Thebes was older in Egypt, much older, than 
Osiris, even as the son of the egg; much more than Osiris, 
as the pretended son of the Grecian Rhea, under the Egyp- 
tian name of Netpe or Apé. 

It is a singular thing that 1t should not have occurred to men, 
so learned as those who propose this explanation of the name 
of Egyptian 'Thebes, that there were many cities of anti- 
quity called by the name of 'Thebes, (Θήβη or Θῆβαι in 
Greek,) as well as this Egyptian one; more perhaps than 
were called by any one name besides. t could not be 
unknown to those who had read Homer, that he mentions 
one more at least, besides Egyptian Thebes; Hypoplacian 
Thebes, or Adramyttean Thebes^: and still less could any 
of them be ignorant of the existence of a city in Greece so 
called, which makes so distinguished a figure in Greek his- 
tory as Boeotian Thebes; not to mention Thebz in Thessaly 
also. It 15 evident, on the plainest grounds of analogy, that 
there can be no true explanation of the name of Thebes in 
one of these instances, which must not be equally applicable 
to the rest. It would be absurd to assume the existence of 
an 4p in each of these cases, who gave name to the city im 
each instance alike: and yet it would be just as reasonable 
and just as necessary to suppose that 'l'apó gave name to 
Boeotian Thebes as to Egyptian. 

The application of this name to Beoeotian Thebes will 
probably throw light on the origin of the name itself; and 

m [liad Z 397: 416: A. 366: cf.  Thebesin Ionia, near Miletus, a Thebes 
Scholia ad Iliad i. 366. Stephanus Byz. in Attica, a 'Thebes in Cataonia, a 
in Θήβη enumerates nine cities of this — 'T'hebes in Italy, and a 'Thebes in Syria. 


name; M Boeotian 'Thebes, Egyptian, ^ Ptolemyadds another, in Arabia, Geogr. 
"Thessalian, Cilician (Hypoplacian), a vi. 7, 5. 
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on what it was always intended to denote. "Varro, De Re 
Rustica", speaks of this city as the most ancient in Greece; 
Etenim vetustissimum oppidum cum sit traditum Grzcum, 
Beeotiee Thebz, quod rex Ogyges cdificavit...Thebzs, quz 
ante cataclysmon Ogygi conditz dicuntur, ez» tamen circiter 
duo millia annorum et centum sunt: which makes it 2100 
years old in his time. And he says it derived its name from 
the nature of the site on which it was built; that is rising 
ground of some kindo: Nec minus oppidi quoque nomen 
Thebze indicant antiquiorem esse agrum; quod ab agri ge- 
nere non a conditore nomen ei est impositum. nam lingua 
prisca et in Grecia /Eoleis Boeotii sine afflatu vocant collis 
Tebas; et in Sabinis, quo e Grecia venerunt Pelasgi, etiam 
nune ita dicunt: cujus vestigium in agro Sabino via Salaria 
non longe a Reate milharius clivus appellatur Theb:ze. 

Now the date which Varro thus assigns to the foundation 
of Thebes in Boeotia, 2100 years before the date of his work 
De Re Rustica, approximates sufficiently near to the Scrip- 
tural date of the deluge*; and still nearer to that of the 
dispersion: sufficiently near to warrant the inference that 
the flood of Ogyges, referred to in this passage, never could 
have been any thing different from the deluge of Noah, nor 
consequently Ogyges himself any thing different from the 


* Censorinus, De Die Natali, xxi: Varro divided past time into the ἄδηλον, 
the μυθικὸν, and the ἱστορικόν. "The second of these periods he made to 
extend from the flood of Ogyges to the first Olympiad ; and, if the text of 
Censorinus here is sound, estimated its entire duration at 1600 years. B.C. 
116 -- 1600 — B. C. 2376, only 28 years more than the Scriptural date of the 
deluge, D.C. 2348. In a passage from Varro, quoted by Arnobius, v. 161, 
the interval from the flood of Deucalion to the consular year of Hirtius 
and Pansa (B. C. 43. U. C. 711.) is stated at less than 2000 years: A dilu- 
vio, cujus supra fecimus mentionem, adusque Hirtii consulatum et Pansc 
annorum esse millia nondum duo. 

The date of Varro's work De Re Rustica, as we may probably shew on a 
future occasion, was B. C. 35: so that the actual interval from that time 
to the Scriptural date of the deluge was 2313 years: and if we might read 
duo millia annorum et ter centum, instead of duo millia annorum et cen- 
tum, in the passage quoted supra, nothing would be more in conformity to 
the truth, for the date of the flood of Ogyges, understood to be the same 
as the deluge of Noah. 


n Lib. iii. cap. i. $ 2. ο Ibid. $ 6. 
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patriarch Noah. We say this, not because we believe that 
Boeotian Thebes was founded by Ogyges, (as thus the same 
with the patriarch Noah,) or before the flood ; but in order 
to shew that Hellenie tradition from the first did always 
connect Beootian "Thebes with some flood, and that flood 
the flood of Ogyges; the only catastrophe of the kind, 
recognised by Grecian tradition, which was capable of an- 
swering to the deluge of Scripture; and in reality neither 
more nor less than the deluge of Scripture itself. Nor can 
there be any doubt of the fact of this connection. No asso- 
ciation is more common in ancient Grecian history than that 
of Ogyges and 'Thebes. No epithet is of more frequent oc- 
currence than that of Ogygian applied to 'Thebes: and one 
of the seven gates of 'TThebes, it is well known, from the 
first bore the name of Ogygian. 

On what then was this connection founded? on the matter 
of fact, or on something else which nevertheless implied a 
reference to it? Not on the matter of fact; unless Thebes 
was really older than the flood of Ogyges, and really founded 
by Ogyges. On what then, distinct from the matter of fact, 
yet necessarily implying a reference to it, except the name ? 
What could there be to connect Beotian Thebes with Ogyges 
and the deluge, distinct from the matter of fact, but the 
name of TThebes itself ? 

'l'he real founder of Thebes in Boeotia was Cadmus the 
Phoenician; and the name of Thebes must have been given 
it by Cadmus. "The meaning of the name therefore is to be 
sought for, first and properly, in the language of Cadmus; 
and, if Cadmus came from Phoenicia, his language must have 
been the Phemnician; and the Phoenician of Cadmus's time, 
and indeed of any time, was little or nothing different from the 
Hebrew. Now in the Hebrew the word which the Greek ex- 
presses by Θήβη is the name of the ark. It is the very word 
which occurs in Scripture, for the first time, when the ark 15 
first mentioned»; and as often afterwards as the ark 1s alluded 
to again in the account of the flood. We have no doubt that 
this is the true explanation of the phenomenon into the cause 
of which we aré inquiring; the imposition of this name of 
Thebes on so many cities of antiquity, and in so many dif- 

P Gen. vi. 14. 
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ferent quarters; and those cities too apparently the oldest 
of all which had an historical existence, and founded at a 
time which comes nearest to the date of the deluge itself: 
when the memory of that catastrophe, and of the means by 
which the progenitors of the existing race of men every where 
had been preserved from the common destruction, was still 
fresh in the minds of their descendants. We have no doubt 
that in every instance, and every where, this name originally 
meant *the ark ; and that, wheresoever it was applied to a 
eity of antiquity, it was commemorative of the flood, and of 
the escape from the flood. And we thus see how naturally 
and almost how inevitably Boeotian Thebes among the Greeks 
must be connected, by its very name and from the first, with 
the deluge of Scripture; which, in the Hellenic tradition re- 
lating to that event, was the flood of Ogyges. 

]t is exceedingly probable that the name of the ark, the 
Thebé of the Hebrew, the name by which it is designated in 
Scripture, ran through all languages, even after the confusion 
of tongues, and after the dispersion; and that its meaning 
was equally intelligible every where. Nothing was more pro- 
bable « priori than that the first settlers among mankind, 
and in all parts of the world, would give the name of «the 
ark," or Thebé, to the first cities which they built for their 
own protection and security, and for the common purposes 
of social existence; and to cities built in particular situa- 
tions—on rising ground—or in the vicinity of waters, yet 
raised above them, and out of the reach of danger from 
them. We see nothing improbable in the fact mentioned by 
Varro that, even in Italy and among the Sabini,e-the name 
of Thebas or Tebz was applied to hills or eminences gene- 
rallD Much less improbable is it « priori that such a name 
might be purposely given to some one of the cities of Egypt, 
a country hable to be flooded and laid under water every 
year; a country in which the external phenomena even of 
the deluge of Scripture were exhibited every year; a country 
in which every town, and every village, raised on an artificial 
mound or embankment, above the highest level of the inun- 
dation, in order to escape from its effects, was isolated by its 
situation in the midst of the waters, and could be compared 
to nothing so properly as to an ark like that of Noah. 
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Θήβη, says Hesychius3, πόλις Βοιωτίας, καὶ κιβώτιον : from 
which it might always have been inferred that Θήβη, even in 
Greek, had the sense of κιβώτιον or ark. ΤῸ apply however 
what we have been saying to the case of Egyptian Thebes. 
The Egyptian king Sesostris, the most famous of all their 
kings, in Diodorus is mentioned under the name of Sesoosis*. 
He relates of this Sesoosis: that he was the first to trans- 
plant the cities and villages to artificial mounds and embank- 
ments, above the level of the inundation; that 1s, to make 
arks such as we have supposed of each of them: and in par- 
ticular that he built a ship of cedar wood, 280 cubits in 
length; which he dedicated to what Diodorus calls the prin- 
cipal divinity at Thebes, though he does not style him either 
Amoun or Jupiter. Now what was the meaning of this ship, 
the dimensions of which were almost equal to those of the 
ark, if it was not intended in imitation of the ark ? or what 
had the principal divinity at Thebes, an inland city, seven 
or eight days! sail up the Nile from the sea, to do with a 
ship, if his own city itself did not borrow its name from a 
ship? We learn too from Diodorus and Q. Curtiust that, even 
at the temple of Ammon in Libya, it was usual for the priests 
at a stated time to carry out his statue in procession, in a 
ship; and this Ammon of Libya, as we shall see by and by, 
was borrowed from the Ammon of Thebes: and the con- 
nection, real or supposed, of the Ammon of Libya with a 
ship could be ultimately due only to that of the Ammon of 
Thebes with a ship too. And this is to be explained solely by 
his connection with his proper city, the name of which de- 
noted a ship. 

In a word, when we read in Scripture" that the patriarch 
Joseph, having bought all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh, re- 
moved the people into cities from one end of the borders of 
Egypt, even to the other end thereof, we must necessarily 
infer that, if Thebes had never been founded in Egypt until 
then, it must have been founded at that time; because it 
is actually almost the extreme or border city of Egypt in 


3 Tn voce. τ Ἐπ 58. Scholia. 

S i. 57. cf. of 'Thebes in the time of t Diodorus Sic. xvii. 5o. Q. Curtius, 
Sesostris, Sesoosis, or Sesonchosis also, iv. vii. 24. 
Apollonius Rhod. iv. 259 sqq. and the ἃ Genesis xlvii. 20, 21. 
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that direction: and if it was founded at this time, and by 
Joseph, every one must allow that a name, denoting the ark, 
yet taken from the Hebrew language itself, might have been 
purposely given it, and by the patriarch Joseph too. We are 
entirely of opinion that it :»as founded in the reign of Seso- 
stris or Sesoosis: but we are also of opinion that if Sesostris 
had a real existence, if he too was not a phantom king, like 
those of the monuments in general, (and we are inclined to 
believe in his existence, because it does not rest on the credit 
of the monuments only, though the name of Sesostris ap- 
pears on them also,) he must have been the Pharaoh who was 
contemporary with Joseph, and with the descent into Egypt. 
But this is a question which we have no occasion to enter 
upon at present. We have proposed, we trust, a more ra- 
tional and satisfactory explanation, to any but a confirmed 
sceptic, of the name of Thebes, than that which is derived 
from the hieroglyphical T-apé. "We shall conclude with a 
few words on its other name of Diospolis. 

This name would be the literal version of JW/ohnung Amon, 
or Abode of Amon, in the extract from the Chevaher Lep- 
sius, supra; though sir Gardiner Wilkinson has Hiu-Amoun, 
Amounei or Àmoun, for the Abode of Amoun"*, Tt occurs in 
Scripture in the form of No- Ammon ; («^ art thou better than 
No-Ammon ?? 5) which the Septuagint render by Διόσπολις ; 
though our own translation has rendered it by *populous No," 
or by «the multitude of No," as if the original meant * No 
of multitude." It is clear however that such a name never 
could have been older than the deification of Amoun at 
Thebes ; that 1s, than B. C. 889, when Amoun-Ra actually be- 


* [t appears from Mr. Birch's Egyptian Antiquities, part i. p. 4, that 
this name of the ** Abode of Amoun" was given to a kind of shrine, vaós 
or ναΐσκος, in Greek, in the Hieroglyphic, sheet, which used to be carried 
in procession by the priests. Diodorus tells us the νεὼς of Ammon at 
Thebes, at a stated time every year, was carried across the Nile into Libya, 
or /Ethiopia; i. e. into the desert in that direction: i. 97. In like man- 
ner the statue of Ammon of Libya was carried out at stated times. 


ἃ First series, 1. 1.12 ; cf. note, p. 176. ibid. iii. 125. in Isai. xviii. In both 
w Nahum iii. 8S. €f. Jeremiah xlvi. these instances he understands No of 
25, 26; Ezekiel xxx. 14-16. Οἵ. Je- Alexandria, per πρόληψιν. 
rome, iii. g12. ad med. in Ezek. xxx: 
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came the tutelary genius of that city. We must conclude 
that, among the other innovations which signalised this epoch 
of the correction of the calendar at Thebes, B. C. 889, the 
change of the name of the city from Thebes, or the city of 
the Ark, to No-Ammon, the abode of Amoun, Διόσπολις in 
Greek, was one. [Ὁ 15 quite consistent with these facts, that 
no allusion occurs to this name in Scripture, before the time 
of Nahum; whose prophecy could not have been delivered 
long before the date of the destruction of Nineveh, to which 
it relates exclusively ; that is, before B. C. 606. And at this 
time it is alluded to as if it had ceased to exist; or at least 
was much reduced in grandeur and populousness: and as 
having in fact, some time or other before the prophecy in 
question was delivered, been carried into captivity. It is 
manifest that between B. C. 889 and B. C. 606, an interval of 
283 years, various things might befall this city of which we 
have no account in history. Yet from what Diodorus relates 
of Amoun and of Sabacos the Ethiopian *, it could not yet 
have experienced that reverse of fortune in his time: and as 
he was the So of Scripture, contemporary with Hoshea, the last 
king of Israel, and with the first part of the reign of Heze- 
kiah, B. C. 725-720, it could not have suffered any such re- 
verse before B. C. 720. In our opinion the instrument of the 
Divine Providence, in. inflicting this judgment on Thebes or 
No-Ammon, was Esar-Haddon, the son and successor of Sen- 
nacherib, the greatest of the kings of Assyria; and the same 
who carried Manasseh also captive from Judza. With regard 
to the subsequent history of this city, we have nothing to do 
with it. Cambyses and Ptolemy Lathyrus are both said to 
have laid it waste; and even CornehDus Gallus, the first Ro- 
man governor of Egypt, B.C. 28 or 27». Yet it was still 
more or less entire when Germanicus Cesar visited it in 
A. D. 197; and received from its priests upon the spot the 
romantic account of its greatness in the reign of Rameses, 
which Tacitus has recorded. 


X i. 65. with some στάσις in the Thebaid, pro- 
y See our Dissertations, App. Diss. duced by the discontent of the people 
xxiii. iv. 499, 500. Strabo, xvii. i, under the tribute exacted from them 


would give us reason to conjecture this — by the Roman government. . 
treatment of Thebes was connected 2 'Tacitus, Ann. ii. 60. 
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SEcrION VI.—On the calendar of the Ammonians, or of the 
Temple of Hammon, in Libya. 


We are told by Strabo that particular localities in the 
midst of the deserts of sand on every side of Egypt but the 
north, which happened to be inhabited, were called by the 
Egyptians, αὐάσεις ; from which we have borrowed the word 
oasis, in our language, to denote the same thing: Αὐάσεις δ᾽ 
οἱ Αἰγύπτιοι καλοῦσι τὰς οἰκουμένας χώρας περιεχομένας κύκλῳ με- 
γάλαις ἐρημίαις ἃ. And he specifies three of the kind himself^: 
the first in the direction of Abydus, seven days! journey 
distant from it ; the second in the vicinity of the lake Moris; 
the third, in the vicinity of the temple of Ammon, in Libya. 
Such locahties possessed the inestimable benefit of natural 
supplies of water and shade; and they were consequently 
green and fertile; exhibiting a singular and striking contrast 
to the barren and sunburnt expanse of sand by which they 
were surrounded. In the midst of one of these, the μακάρων 
νῆσοι of the Greeks, the gardens or paradises of the desert, 
and perhaps the most favoured and beautiful of all, at the 
distance of ten days! journey from Thebes, according to He- 
rodotusc, and of twelve from Memphis, according to Plinyce, 
was sometime or other planted the colony of the Ammonians 
of Libya; so called from Ammon, their principal god, whose 
temple was built on the same site, and no doubt at the same 


time. 
Ventum erat ad templum Libycis quod gentibus unum 
Inculti Garamantes habent. stat certior illic 
Jupiter ut memorant; sed non aut fulmina vibrans 
Aut similis nostro, sed tortis cornibus Hammon. 
Non illic Libycze posuerunt ditia gentes 
Templa: nec Eóis splendent donaria gemmis. 
Quamvis /Ethiopum populis Arabumque beatis 
Gentibus atque Indis unus sit Jupiter Hammon, 
Pauper adhuc deus est, nullis violata per 2evum 
Divitiis delubra tenens: morumque priorum 
Numen Romano templum defendit ab auro. 
Esse locis superos testatur sylva per omnem 
Sola virens Libyen. nam quidquid pulvere sicco 


a xvii. t. Cf. Herod. iii. 26, lemy, Geogr. Lib. iv. cap. v. 8 33. 37: 
b Ibid. Cf. Herod. iii. 26: Pliny, 6r. 
H. N. v. ix. 324: Photius, Cod. 8o: c Herodotus, iv. 181. 
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Separat ardentem tepida Berenicida Lepti 
Ignorat frondes: solus nemus abstulit Hammon. 
Silvarum fons caussa loco, qui putria terree 
Adligat et domitas unda connectit harenas. 
Lucan, Pharsalia, ix. 511. 

The Ammon of Libya was considered by the best informed 
of the ancients only another name for the same idea ; that of 
the Supreme Being recognised and worshipped under different 
titles, but in the common relation of * Lord:? which, as we 
have already explained, was first of all applied to the sun. 

Βῆλος ἐπ᾿ Εὐφρήταο, Λίβυς κεκλημένος "Αμμων, 
ἤλπις ἔφυς Νειλῷος,"Αραψ' Kpóvos, Ασσύριος Ζεύς €. 

Among the Greeks indeed both this Libyan Ammon and 
the Theban Ammon were regarded as simply impersonations 
of their own Jupiter : ᾿Αμμοῦς, ὁ Ζεὺς ApiwroréAevf. 'here was 
a festival at Athens called ᾿Αμμὼν, after this Libyan Jupiter, 
and in honour of him!; which Hesychius seems to mean also 
under the name of ᾿Αμμαλῶϑ' ἑορτὴ ἀγομένη Ad: and there was 
a sacred τριήρης, called' Aupevis ΟΥ᾿Αμμωνιὰς, and classed with 
the Paralus and Salaminia, which seems to have been used 
for no other purpose but that of conveying θεωροὶ on errands 
of inquiry to the temple of Jupiter Ammon ἢ. 

This Libyan Jupiter too was always conceived by the 
Greeks under the form of a ram ; at least with the head and 
horns of a ram: ἼΑμμωνα Λίβυες τὸν Δία προσαγορεύουσι kal 
οὕτω τιμῶσι. kal ἔστιν αὐτοῦ μαντεῖον ἐν Λιβύῃ. καὶ yàp καὶ Φαῖ- 
στος ἐν τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις ἐπιβάλλων φησί: 

Ζεὺς Λιβύης "Αμμων κερατηφόρε κέκλυθι avril. 
Duxque gregis, dixit, fit Jupiter: unde recurvis 
Nunc quoque formatus Libys est cum cornibus Ammon k. 

In the Greek and in the Latin writers we meet with the 
following account of the origin of this divinity, of his temple, 
and of his oracle; and also of the form of his statue, or of 
the manner in which he was represented. 1. Liber i India 


d Dissertation xiv. ch. iii. sect. vii. 
vol. iii. 98. 

€ Nonnus, xl. 392. 

f Hesychius, i. 279. & Ibz1. 278. 

h Harpocration, ᾿Αμμωνίς: ἡ To" Au- 
μωνος ἱερὰ τριήρης Δείναρχος ἐν τῷ 
κατὰ Ἱμεραίου ; cf. in Θεωρικά. — Pho- 
tius, in Πάραλος᾽ Ταμίαι : and Appen- 


dix, 675, 676, where ἀμοριάδα occurs 
corruptly for ἀμμωνιάδα. — Cf. Plutarch, 
Cimon, xviii. 

i Scholia ad Pindar. Pythia, iv. 28: 
Διὸς ἐν Ἄμμωνος. 
Cf. ad Pythia, ix. 
τάνδε. 

k Ovid, Metam. v. 327. 
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cum aquam quzreret, nec invenisset, subito ex harena aries 
dicitur exiisse, quo duce Liber cum aquam invenisset, petit ab 
Jove ut eum in astrorum numerum referret, qui adhuc hodie 
sequinoctialis aries dicitur. in eo autem loco ubi aquam in- 
venerat templum constituit quod Jovis Hammonis dicitur — 
Hermippus autem dicit quo tempore Liber Africam obpugna- 
verit, devenisse cum exercitu in eum locum qui propter mul- 
titudinem pulveris Hammodes est adpellatus. itaque cum in 
maximum periculum devenisset ... aries quidam fortuitu ad 
milites eorum errans pervenit: quos cum vidisset fuga sibi 
praesidium paravit. milites autem ... arietem sequi cceperunt 
usque ad eum locum qui Jovis Hammonis postea templo con- 
stituto est adpellatus. quo cum pervenissent, arietem quem 
consecuti fuerant nusquam invenire potuerunt. sed quod 
magis his fuerat optandum aqui magnam copiam in eo loco 
nacti sunt: corporibusque recuperatis Libero statim nunci- 
averunt. qui gavisus ad eos fines exercitum deduxit, et Jovis 
Hammonis templum cum arietinis cornibus simulacro facto 
constituit. arietem inter sidera figuravit, ita ut cum sol in ejus 
foret signo omnia nascentia recrearentur, quze veris tempore 
confiunt, hac re maxime quod illius fuga Liberi recreavit ex- 
ercitum m, 

Sed de Ammonis simulacro Leon qui res /Egyptias con- 
scripsit ait: Cum Liber /Egyptum et reliquos fines regno 
teneret, et omnia primus hominibus ostendisse diceretur, 
Hammonem quendam ex Africa venisse et pecoris multitu- 
dinem ad Liberum adduxisse...itaque pro beneficio ei Liber 
existimatur agrum dedisse qui est contra Thebas /Egyptias. 
et qui simulacra faciunt Hammonis capite cornuto institu- 
unt, ut homines memoria teneant eum primum pecus osten- 
disse. qui autem Libero factum voluerunt assignare, quod 
non petierit ab Hammone sed ultro ad eum sit adductus, 
Liberi cornuta simulacra fecerunt, et Arietem memoriz causa 
inter sidera fixum dixerunt. 

il. Tages sulco emicuit, et ritum statim gentis superumque 
monstravit. Ammon apparuit cum cornibus arietinis, et 
vestimento lanitio, ac sitientibus undam fontis exhibuit": 
(forsan undecim fontes.) 

ii. Nigidius hunc Arietem dicit ducem et principem esse 


| Hyginus, Fab. cxxxiii; cf. cclxxv. ^ Aries. 
m [bid. Poeticon Astron. Lib. i. xx. n Martianus Capella, ii. 39. 
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signorum zodiaci circuli: immortali autem honore donatum 
quod cum Liber exercitum in Aphricam duceret, et aquz 
inopiam pateretur, subito aries ex arena exivit, et Liberum 
eum suo exercitu ad aquam perduxit divinitus. hoc facto 
Liber eum arietem Jovem Ammonem appellavit, eique fa- 
num magnificum fecit eo in loco in quo reperta est aqua. 
et abest ab Alexandria itinere dierum novem; locus areno- 
sus et serpentium multitudine plenus: et ab arena Ammon 
(Hammon) est nominatus. preterea Aries dux aquse im- 
mortalis: mutatus et cceli sidera consecutus?. 

Who would suppose, after such circumstantial descriptions 
to the contrary as these, that there was, after all, no statue, 
properly to be so called, in the temple of this Ammon of 
Libya? nothing but a stone, of a peculiar shape! Id quod 
pro deo colitur, says Q. Curtius, in his account of Alex- 
ander's visit to the temple B. C. 331», non eamdem effigiem 
habet quam vulgo dis artifices adcommodaverunt. umbilico 
maxime similis est habitus, smaragdo et gemmis coagmen- 
tatus. hunc cum responsum petitur navigio aurato gestant 
sacerdotes, multis argenteis pateris ab utroque navigii latere 
pendentibusP. 'lhe statue of Ammon then, if statue it could 
be called, was nothing more than a truncated cone. We 
believe this simple statement of the fact to be the truth: 
for we have seen reason to conclude, (as we may probably 
take occasion to shew on a future opportunity, that the first 
mode of representing the sun under a sensible image, which 
occurred to the minds of men, was by a stone or a pillar of 
some kind, shaped in the manner described by Curtius. The 
pyramids and the obelisks of Egypt were only exaggerated 
expressions of this primitive and universal idea. With regard 
to the Amoun-Ra of the Thebans in particular, we are told 
by the Chevaher Bunsen4 that his symbol was an obelisk. 
''he Theban Ammon was the prototype of the Libyan. There 
was no difference between them, not even in name: and the 


9 Scholia ad Germanici Ces. Aratea 
Phan. 223: cf. Servius ad 7Eneid. 
iv. 196: rr1. 466 : Diodorus Sic. iii. 
13- 

P Lib.iv. cap. vii. 23: cf. Diodorus 
Sic. xvii. 5o: Plutarch, Alexander, xxvi. 
xxvii: Arrian, iii. cap. iii. iv. : Strabo, 
xvii. i. 

ᾳ Book i. sect. vi. Α. 369: cf. Birch, 
Egyptian Antiquities, part i. p. 1. 


'That the obelisk was sacred to the 
Egyptian Ammon, whom the Greeks 
called Jupiter, may be inferred from 
the following of Theophrastus de Lapi- 
dibus, ii. ὃ 24, speaking of the eme- 
rald: Ἔστι δὲ σπανία, kal τὸ μέγεθος 
οὐ μεγάλη, πλὴν εἰ πιστεύειν ταῖς ἄνα- 
γραφαῖς δεῖ ὑπὲρ τῶν βασιλέων τῶν 
Αἰγυπτίων: ἔνιοι γάρ φασι κομισθῆναί 
ποτ᾽ ἐν δώροις παρὰ τοῦ Βαβυλωνίων 
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one, as we shall see, was just as old as the other. "This Li- 
byan Ammon consequently was a type of the sun as much as 
the Theban: and its relation to the sun is intimated even in 
the name of the fountain, peculiar to the same locality, and 
called aqua solis, or water of the sun ; which Curtius proceeds 
to describe in the same passage'. 

How then is the common tradition and belief of the Greeks, 
respecting the horns and the fleece of this Ammon of Libya, 
to be accounted for? Possibly because of the fable relating to 
the Theban Ammon himself, which we have already consi- 
dered; possibly from some confusion of the Libyan Ammon 
with Noufra-Noum, the ram-headed god of the Egyptians: but 
most probably because of his connection with the calendar 
of the Ammonians, like that of the Theban Ammon with the 
calendar of the Thebans; and because he was a type of the 
Ram in the heavens, or of the sun in the vernal sign : which 
would be explained, if the Ammonian calendar too was at- 
tached to the vernal sign, or supposed to be so. 

With regard to the founder of this temple, which fable 
attributed to the Liber of the Latins, the Dionysos of the 
Greeks, or the Osiris of the Egyptians under the name of 
Dionysos; the truth appears to us to be intimated by the 
allusion of Virgil in his /Eneid to the Hiarbas of Libya, 
whom he makes a contemporary of Dido, and of the founda- 
tion of Carthage. 'Tradition had delivered this Hiarbas down 
to Virgil's time not only as the founder of the temple of 
Hammon, but as the son of the Hammon to whom it was 
dedicated ; and we have met with too many instances of the 
same kind of representation in other cases, not to under- 
stand this last fact to mean that Hiarbas was the person who 
introduced the worship of this Ammon into Libya. 

Hic Hammone satus rapta Garamantide nympha 
'empla Jovi centum latis inmania regnis 


Centum aras posuit ; vigilemque sacraverat ignem, 
Excubias divum zeternas 5— 


βασιλέως μῆκος μὲν τετράπηχυν πλάτος — verge of the horizon, owing to the effect 

δὲ τρίπηχυν. ἀνακεῖσθαι δὲ kal ἐν τῷ οἵ refraction, is that of a truncated 

τοῦ Διὸς ὀβελίσκους σμαράγδου Trérra- cone. 

pas μῆκος μὲν τετταράκοντα πηχῶν, r Lib iv. vii. $22: cf. Herod. iv. 

εὗρος δὲ Tjj μὲν τέτταρα“ τῇ δὲ δύο. 181: Diodorus, xvii. 5o: Arrian, De 
"The appearance exhibited by the sun, — Expeditione Alex. iii. cap. 4. 

when rising or setting, and just on the S /Eneid, iv. 299. 
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Now, if this Hiarbas was an historical character, and if he 
was really a contemporary of Dido's, (which we know of no 
good reason for disbeleving,) then his age may be deter- 
mined. He was living and probably in his acme at the time 
of the foundation of Carthage. Among the mysteries of the 
past, hitherto concealed, but which it has pleased God to 
bring to light in our time by means of the primitive calen- 
dar, one is the date of the foundation of Carthage. The 
primitive calendar was nowhere more religiously preserved, 
unchanged and unmodified, than at Carthage. "We are able 
to prove from extant facts that the natalis urbis in the Punic 
calendar was always attached to Pachon 1: and we are able 
to demonstrate by means of that datum, and of others of 
which we are also in possession, that the city was founded 
on the 1st of Pachon sera cyclica 3140, November 22 dated 
from midnight, B. C. 867. "This then being the year of the 
foundation of Carthage, B. C. 867, it is the age of Hiarbas 
also: and the reader will take notice that it is only 22 years 
later than the 'Theban correction B. C. 889. 

We learn from the same passage of Virgil, that there was 
a vigil ignis, a perpetual fire, which he calls Ezcubias divum 
eternas, in the same temple; the institution of Hiarbas also, 
and as old as the temple itself*. These fires in the temples 
of antiquity were sometimes kept up by means of lamps, so 
contrived as to continue burning with one supply of oil from 
the beginning to the end of the year: and where there was 
a scarcity of fuel of every kind, (as amidst the desert sands 
of Libya must have been the case,) they could hardly have 
been maintained in any other way. t does not appear that 


* 'There was one such fire, (a fire which never went out, and therefore 
called πῦρ á&ávarov,) at Delphi, and another at Athenst: as also at Rome 
in the temple of Vesta. 

Ignis inexstinctus templo celatur in illo. 
Effigiem nullam Vesta nec ignis habent. 
Ovid, Fasti, vi. 297. 
Among the Greeks such fires were maintained in the Prytanea, as pecu- 
liarly sacred to Vesta, or Hestia: Scholia ad Pindar. Nemea, xi. 1 : Hat 
Ῥέας : mpvraveiá φησι λαχεῖν τὴν Ἑστίαν, παρόσον αἱ τῶν πολέων ἑστίαι ἐν 
τοῖς πρυτανείοις ἀφίδρυνται, καὶ τὸ ἱερὸν λεγόμενον πῦρ ἐπὶ τούτων ἀπόκειται. 


t Plutarch, De Ei Delphico: Aristides, xx. : Numa, ix. 
Ww Cf. Plut. Camill. xx.: Dionys. Halicarn. ii. 67, 68: Fiorus, i. cap. 2. 8. 3. 
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the sacred candlestick in the temple of Jerusalem was ap- 
pointed to burn both night and day ; and not from evening 
until morning only, or a// night: but there were temples in 
ancient times provided with lamps which burnt continually. 
Athenseus mentions a lamp* presented by Dionysius the 
younger to the Prytaneum of the Tarentines: Διονύσιόν φησι 
τὸν νεώτερον Σικελίας τύραννον Ταραντίνοις εἰς τὸ πρυτανεῖον 
ἀναθεῖναι λυχνεῖον δυνάμενον καίειν τοσούτους λύχνους ὅσους ὁ 
τῶν ἡμερῶν ἐστιν ἀριθμὸς εἰς τὸν ἐνιαυτόν : Pausanias another, 
in the temple of Minerva in the Acropolis at Athens, the 
work of Callimachus» : ᾿Εμπλήσαντες δὲ ἐλαίου τὸν λύχνον τὴν 
αὐτὴν τοῦ μέλλοντος ἔτους ἀναμένουσιν ἡμέραν. ἔλαιον δὲ ἐκεῖνο 
τὸν μεταξὺ ἐπαρκεῖ χρόνον τῷ λύχνῳ, καὶ κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ ἐν ἡμέρᾳ 
καὶ νυκτὶ φαίνοντι. Such fires, and such lamps, which never 
went out, were doubtless intended to be typical of the sun, 
the inexhaustible source of light and heat; ever burning and 
never consumed. 

Now, as Virgi's testimony implies that there was a fire 
of this everlasting kind in the temple of the Libyan Ammon, 
which it would be much more probable a priori to suppose 
to have been maintained from the first in the shape of a 
lamp which never went out, than in any other way; so it 
appears from the following passage of Plutarch, De oraculo- 
rum defectu, that this was actually the case. "The date of 
this dialogue was midsummer, a httle before the Pythian 
games, rà ἐπὶ Καλλιστράτου, as he defines them: and conse- 
quently its scene was laid at Delphi, where the summer Pythia 
were always celebrated. In this dialogue one of the speakers 
was a certain Cleombrotus ; recently returned from his 
travels in Egypt and Africa?: Κλεόμβροτος δὲ ὁ Λακεδαι- 
μόνιος πολλὰ μὲν ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ kai περὶ τὴν Τρωγλοδυτικὴν γῆν 
πεπλανημένος...νεωστὶ δὲ γεγονὼς map ἽΑμμωνα, τὰ μὲν ἄλλα 
τῶν ἐκεῖ δῆλος ἣν μὴ πάνυ τεθαυμακὼς, περὶ δὲ τοῦ λύχνου τοῦ 
ἀσβέστου διηγεῖτο λόγον ἄξιον σπουδῆς, λεγόμενον ὑπὸ τῶν 
ἱερέων. ἀεὶ γὰρ ἔλαττον ἀναλίσκειν ἔλαιον ἔτους ἑκάστου. καὶ 
τοῦτο ποιεῖσθαι τεκμήριον ἐκείνους τῆς τῶν ἐνιαυτῶν ἀνωμαλίας, 


X xv. 60. Sulla, xiii: Dio, Fragm. cxxiv. B. C. 
Y i. xxvi. 7: cf. Anthologia Graeca, 86: Strabo, ix. i. 
i. 218: Callimachus, xxiii. : Plutarch, Z Cap. ii. 
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τὸν ἕτερον τοῦ προάγοντος ἀεὶ τῷ χρόνῳ βραδύτερον ποιούσης. 
εἰκὸς γὰρ ἐλάττονι χρόνῳ τὸ δαπανώμενον ἔλαττον eivata. 

The natural year is a constant quantity ; or if it is liable to 
any variation in comparison of itself, it is so slight, so slow, 
and so imperceptible, that it never could be detected, nor in 
any length of time, in the manner which is here supposed. 
Admitting then the truth of the matter of fact so related, 
and upon the credit of Plutarch, we do not think it can be 
explained on any principle but one; viz. That the calendar 
of the temple of Ammon in Libya was really a Julian ca- 
lendar, yet nominally a natural one; a calendar attached to 
a fixed Julian date, which in the first instance had coincided 
with the mean vernal equinox, or with some other cardinal 
date in the natural year; and, if the mean Julian year had 
been absolutely the same thing as the mean natural, must 
have coincided with it perpetually. 

The mean vernal equinox, B.C. 889, at the time of the 
Theban correction was falling on March 31: in the time of 
Plutarch, and of his contemporary Cleombrotus, the mean 
was faling on March 25, the true on March 22, and fast 
approaching to March 21. "There was nine days! difference 
consequently between the mean vernal equinox of B. C. 889 
and the true vernal equinox of Plutarch's time, referred 
to the fixed date of March 31: and this was a difference 
which might make itself perceptible even in the manner 
above described. A supply of oil, which was calculated to 
last from March 31 in one year to March 31 in the next, 
must be far from exhausted on March 22. We must admit 
therefore that even this method of comparison, rude and 
coarse as it may appear, yet in the lapse of a thousand years, 
from B. C. 889 to the time of Plutarch, would be competent 
to detect the inequality of the mean natural and of the mean 
Julian year. It is not to be supposed that the priests of the 
temple had no means of finding out that the equinox was 
already arrived, every year, and yet that the oil in the lamp 
was nof near consumed. We must conclude however that 
their calendar bore date on a fixed day ; and that day origin- 
ally the mean vernal equinox itself: that the lamp did begin 
with burning from the vernal equinox in one year to the 


ἃ Cf. cap. iii. 
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same natural term in the next, and for a long time did con- 
tinue to do so. We must suppose too that the mean Julian 
year was assumed by them as the standard of the mean 
natural year; and for a long time might have actually ap- 
peared to be so: and at this very time, when the lamp itself 
by continuing to burn so long after the equinox was past had 
already detected the inequality of the two years, must have 
been nominally considered so still*. 

It appears to us therefore an exceedingly probable suppo- 
sition that this calendar of the temple of Ammon was altoge- 
ther the same as the Julian calendar of Egyptian Thebes; 
and was attached like that in the first instance to March 31 
and to the mean vernal equinox: consequently that this too 
must have borne date B.C. 889, when the first of the equable 
Thoth was faling on March 81. If the temple was really 
founded by Hiarbas, it must have been founded before the 
arrival of Dido, and before the foundation of Carthage, 
B.C. 867; as Virgil clearly implies that it had been: and 
B. C. 889 (22 years earlier than B. C. 867) would be alto- 
gether suitable for its actual date, as the work of Hiarbas, a 
contemporary of Dido's, and still comparatively a young man, 
at the time of the foundation of Carthage itself. 

* Cap. iv. of the same dialogue, in answer to the objections of some 


other of the parties present, Cleombrotus is made to say, Kai τὸ μέτρον 
αὐτὸς εἶδον᾽ πολλὰ γὰρ ἐδείκνυσαν. τὸ δ᾽ ἐπέτειον ἀπέδει τῶν παλαιοτάτων 
οὐκ ὀλίγον. 

This remark confirms the inference in the text. From the vernal 
equinox to the vernal equinox there could be no sensible difference in the 
quantity of oil consumed, for ever so long a time; but from the vernal 
equinox to a fixed term like March 31, on which it was constantly re- 
ceding at the rate of a day every 129 years, in a thousand years there 
would be a very perceptible difference; and it might truly be said in the 
time of Cleombrotus, that the supply annually required had become less 
and less every year; which is what he means in the observation, τὸ δ᾽ 
ἐπέτειον ἀπέδει τῶν παλαιοτάτων οὐκ ὀλίγον. "This supply is evidently to be 
understood of the amount of oil necessary to keep the lamp burning from 
the vernal equinox to the vernal equinox perpetually, in comparison of 
what it required to be kept burning up to a given fixed term later than 
that. 'lhis supply must have become less and less every year, and in the 
course of a century almost a day and a night's consumption less than it 
nad been at first. "The priests therefore might well have various measures 
of the supply to shew a stranger, who came among them ; as they appear 
to have had, if the statement of Plutarch is to be believed. 

823 
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Now these Ammonians of the temple of Ammon do not 
appear to have been ever called or known by any other name. 
They were styled the Ammonians by Sanchoniatho^: the 
books of 'Taautos, or Thoth, which he professed to have 
translated, were kept in the archives of these ÀAmmonians. 
In the opinion of Herodotuse, they were a colony of the 
Egyptians of Thebes, and derived their name from the 
Ammon of Thebes himself; an explanation of their name 
which every one must allow to be reasonable and well- 
founded. And though he speaks also of the mixture of 
Ethiopians with them, and of their dialect as partly Egyptian 
and partly Ethiopian; this is easily accounted for by the fact 
that Egypt was repeatedly subject to the Ethiopians, especi- 
ally Upper Egypt, which was nearest to Ethiopia; and for 
many years at a time too?. And that being the case, Ethio- 
pian settlers might get to be mixed with the Ammonians in 
Libya, and the Ethiopian language with the Egyptian there. 
The Ethiopians of Meroé, according to Diodoruss, claimed 
the Egyptians themselves as a colony of their own, ᾿Οσίριδος 
ἡγησαμένου τῆς ἀποικίας. 

It is manifest then that the Ammon of the desert of Libya 
could not pretend to a greater antiquity than the Ammon of 
Thebes; and yet it is not less clear that, if his worship was 
really introduced by Hiarbas, and his temple was founded by 
Hiarbas, the contemporary and suitor of Dido the foundress 
of Carthage, he could not be content with a less.  Hiarbas 
must have been living and flourishing from B. C. 889— 
B. C. 867, but not much later. We may most reasonably 
therefore come to the conclusion that B. C. 889, the date of 
the correction of the calendar at Thebes, and of the intro- 
duction of the worship of Ammon there, and of the change 
of the name of Thebes to that of No-Ammon, was also the 
date of the settlement of the colony in the oasis of Libya, 
called after the Ammonians, and of the foundation of the 
temple of Ammon on that spot, and of the correction of the 
primitive calendar there too, in a manner altogether ana- 
logous to that at Thebes. [Ὁ is by all means to be supposed 


b Supra, p. 186. Diss. xvii. ch. i. tharchides, De Rubro Mari, 26.  Dio- 
sect. v. dorus, iii. r1. Photius, Cod. 230. p. 448. 
c Supra, page 217. l. 39. 
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that the example and influence, or the power and authority, 
of so considerable a city as hebes, which in B. C. 889 was 
probably in the acme of its wealth and greatness, would 
cause its calendar to be adopted throughout the Thebaid ; and 
even beyond the sphere of its own dependencies, among the 
Ethiopians themselves. The monuments exhibit proofs, even 
at present, (1f they could only be depended onf,) that Amoun- 
Ra was recognised as the principal divinity at Syouah in 
Libya, at Elassasif, at Deit Oually, and at Meroé, as well as 
at lhebes. We have no doubt that the TTheban correction 
was adopted at Elephantine, and at Syene also: and that 
the Julian principle, once introduced into Thebes and esta- 
blished there, penetrated extensively into Nubia and E- 
thiopia. It is in our power at least to prove, (and some time 
or other we hope to prove,) that there must have been a 
much more ancient correction of the primitive calendar of 
Ethiopia, than the modern Abyssinian one; to which the 
names even of the months of the modern calendar were ori- 
ginally adapted, and in which Mascaram, the first month, 
and at present attached to August 29, must have been at- 
tached to some day in March, not later than the 22d or 
33d. But we have dwelt sufficiently long on these subjects, 
and must now pass to others, which it is necessary for us to 
consider before we can make an end of this part of our 
work. 
f Egyptian Antiquities, part i. p. 2. 


DISSERTATION XVIII. 


Resumption of the subject of the Apis cycle of the 
Egyptians. 


CHAPTER I. 


On the two zodiacs of Denderah. 


SEcrroN I.—Zmportance of the testimony of these zodiacs to 
the subjects discussed in the preceding parts of the present 
work. 

Nzxr to the Rosetta stone of which we have already given 
some account, and which the discovery of the clue to the 
system of phonetic hieroglyphies, furnished principally by it, 
has rendered memorable; none of the monuments of ancient 
Egypt has been considered more important, or has attracted 
more attention, than the two zodiacs of Denderah, the an- 
cient Tentyra or Tentyris of Upper Egypt, the principal city 
of the xlviith nome in D'Anville's map of ancient Egypt, the 
nome called after it νομὸς Terrvpírgs, the Tentyrite nome; 
situated, according to the same authority, in 49? 40' east long. 
and 26? north lat., and on a flexure or bend of the Nile 
almost from due north to due west, but on the west side of 
that river, over against Kainopolis, or the civitas nova, on the 
east side. 

These zodiacs are distinguished asunder by the name of 
the zodiac of the portico and of the zodiac of the cieling re- 
spectively : the former consisting of two parallel bands, each 
of which in its original state contained six signs of the 
zodiac; the latter a circular planisphere, divisible into two 
parts, the central containing the zodiac or at least the zo- 
diacal figures, and the margin or border, which is filled with 
figures also, but not with zodiacal figures. "The circular 
zodiac has been more noticed and more discussed of the two; 
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partly because it was in a more perfect state, and presented a 
greater variety of objects which in an astronomical point of 
view appeared to be of the greatest importance; and partly 
because it was more accessible, having been removed from 
Egypt to Paris, and deposited in the Louvre there: though, 
in reality, for the illustration of the Egyptian sphere in par- 
ticular, the zodiac of the portico 1s the more serviceable. 

It would answer no useful purpose to revive the contro- 
versy to which these zodiacs gave occasion; or to consider 
the various opinions which have been proposed concerning 
them. It is the common misfortune of all the inquines 
which have been instituted in our time into the monuments 
of ancient Egypt, especially by the learned and by men of 
science on the continent, that with very few exceptions 
they have been instituted either in the spirit of an open 
and undisguised hostihty to Scripture, or with no bias at 
least in its favour; with no such conviction of the truth of 
Scripture as might have been expected from those who 
nominally professed to believe it; with no predisposition to 
suspect every thing which appeared to be at variance with 
Scripture, on that very account. In this spirit of reverential 
submission to the authority of Scripture on all questions, 
chronological, historical, or astronomical, and with this im- 
plicit deference to the simple and literal truth of Scripture, 
very few have approached to the study of these remains: 
and, as was naturally to be expected from the contrary 
temper and prejudice under which they laboured, the bold- 
est, the most extravagant, and certainly the most anti-Scrip- 
tural, inferences have been drawn from them ; and from none 
more unhesitatingly and more unscrupulously, than from the 
monuments of an astronomical character, like these zodiacs 
of Denderah ; in which the chronology and history of ancient 
Egypt, extravagant in itself and irreconcilable with Serip- 
ture as it was, appeared to be attested and confirmed by the 
infallible evidence of astronomy. 

We have no desire to revive the memory of such discus- 
sions; not because the truth of Scripture has suffered, or 
ever was in danger of suffering, even from the wildest and 
most extravagant speculations of this kind ; but because it is 
a painful and humiliating spectacle not merely to Christians 
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but even to men, to moral and responsible beings, to see the 
noblest faculties and the most extraordinary attainments, 
through the folly and perverseness of their own possessors, 
abused in a manner the most fatal to themselves and to 
others; and debased and degraded by being made to labour 
in the cause of infidelity. It has pleased the providence of 
God for its own wise purposes to permit this spectacle to be 
witnessed in particular instances, ever since his truth was 
first revealed to men; but on a large and indiscriminate 
scale, approaching almost to the total renunciation of his 
truth itself, only in our time; who are living so much nearer 
to the end of the world. Nor can any serious and reflecting 
person, who both knows and believes what Scripture itself 
has declared on this subject, contemplate this spectacle, and 
not perceive in it the prelude to that universal apostasy 
which has been predicted ; and which must assuredly happen 
before all things come to an end. 

It is sufficient for our purpose, if we can point out to our 
readers on what principle this zodiac of the cieling, as it is 
called, was always bound to have been construed and ex- 
plained; and if we can confirm that construction by such 
simple and intelligible arguments as shall leave no reason- 
able doubt of its truth. "To this explanation therefore we 
shall proceed without further preface. If we succeed in our 
object, the reader will judge for himself what real founda- 
tion there ever was, in the testimony of these two zodiacs at 
least, for all the extravagance, all the absurdity, and in some 
instances all the impiety, to which they have ostensibly given 
occasion: and he may draw one salutary inference at least 
from so memorable an example of the fact itself, that whatso- 
ever difficulties and inconsistencies there may be between the 
prima facie testimony of any of these monuments of antiquity 
and that of Revelation, it is due to owr own ignorance of 
their real meaning, and not to any inconsistency between them 
and Scripture itself: and that rightly comprehended and 
rightly explained they will not be found to contradict Scrip- 
ture in the slightest degree. "This is a conviction which 
we are anxious to impress on the minds of our readers by 
an unquestionable case of the kind, like that of these zodiacs; 
for the monuments of ancient Egypt are much too numerous 
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for us to consider in detail, and to endeavour to find out by 
actual examination how far each of them is really consistent 
or inconsistent with Scripture. We have selected these 
two as a specimen of a large class of such monuments, in 
which the chronology, the history, the mythology, and the 
astronomy, of ancient Egypt appear to be all blended together; 
and one of the most striking specimens of its proper class, 
and one of the best calculated to illustrate both the use and 
the abuse of this kind of testimony: its use, when rightly 
understood and applied ; its abuse, when misconstrued and 
misapplied, especially in confirmation of scepticism, and to 
the prejudice of revealed truth. 

And even if we should not succeed in our object to the 
satisfaction of our readers at least; still it is but right to 
remind them, that our conclusions may possibly be wrong 
on this particular question, and yet the truth of nothing, 
which has been established in the preceding parts of our 
work, is reasonably to be considered endangered thereby. 
The inquiry on which we are about to enter is a purely isolated 
one; which we might have dispensed with altogether, if we 
had thought proper to do so. If it leads to that result to 
which through the blessing of God we trust it will, additional 
light will be found to be thrown by it on a variety of points, 
on which it cannot be said that more light is not still wanted, 
though much has been already done to clear them up: but 
whether or not, none of the conclusions, which we have 
hitherto maintained, will be in the slightest degree com- 
promised by the success of the present inquiry. They rest 
on arguments and proofs of their own, entirely independent 
of these testimonies: of which, as our readers are aware, we 
have hitherto made no use, though we have before now 
alluded to their existence, and to the possible service which 
they might be found to render us?. 

The first and original drawing of these monuments is that 
which was made on the spot by the Baron Denon, one of the 
men of science who accompanied the French expedition to 
Egypt in 1802. "The planisphere of the cielig itself is at 
present in the Louvre at Paris. But what we propose to take 
as the text of our remarks on this zodiac is the representa- 


£ Diss. xv. ch. vi. sect. xii. vol. iii. 398. 
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tion thereof contained in the great work upon Egypt, published 
by the French government in 1835, under the title of “Μο- 
numents de l'Egypte et de la Nubie;" a work which embo- 
dies the last fruits of the personal researches of Champollion 
Le Jeune, and we presume may justly be regarded the most 
exact and authentic, as it is certainly the most elaborate and 
complete, production of its kind, which has yet appeared. 
The plates of this work alone extend to four volumes, and 
those are the whole of it which has yet been published ; 
though we must suppose that the text or descriptions, which 
should accompany them, are destined some time or other still 
to appear. The zodiac of Denderah, the zodiac of the 
cieling, which we are proposing to consider, is plate ccexlix 
bis m this collection; and is found in volume ivth. The zodiac 
of the portico does not appear in it at all^. 


SEcTroN II.— On the proper construction of the representation 
on the cieling of the temple of Denderah, àn general, and 
whether it is more properly astronomical or chronological. 


Now this representation on the cieling of the temple of 
Denderah being divisible into two parts, the interior circle 
and the exterior border, the former of which only compre- 
hends the zodiac properly so called; the first observation 
which we have to make upon it is this: "That, as these two 
parts are distinct, they admit of being separately considered; 
and it will greatly facilitate the right understanding of each, 
and the ultimate explanation of both, to consider them as 
distinct, and one as entirely independent of the other. 

Secondly, we observe, These two parts being considered 
as distinct, and the interior circle being regarded as inde- 
pendent of the exterior; if any signs or symbols, different 
from the zodiacal figures, are to be met with in either, which 
appear to give the representation an astronomical character, 
and to refer it in some sense or other to the heavens, they 
are confined, almost exclusively, to the exterior circle. No 
signs or symbols of this kind in general, distinct from such 
figures as represent the signs of the zodiac on the sphere, are 


h See the engraving (No. iii.) at the — that what we have to say concerning the 
end of the present volume of our own — subject of the representation may more 
work, which we have had made of the — easily be understood. 
interior circle of this plate; in order 
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discoverable in any part of this cieling, except those which 
at first sight would be pronounced to be stars; which resemble 
stars and the outlines of stars, according to the manner in 
which stars are usually delineated on sculptures or on paint- 
ings. These stars, or images of stars, are profusely scattered 
over the exterior circle; but they are almost entirely ex- 
cluded from the interior one. ive only can be counted 
there; while upwards of one hundred and forty may be 
reckoned in the marginal circle. We are justified there- 
fore in affirming that if any thing of an astronomical cha- 
racter, prima facie distinct from the ordinary figures of the 
zodiae, is discoverable in this whole representation on the 
cieling, it is confined to the margin or border; it does not 
extend to the whole, nor even to that part of it which pro- 
perly comprehends the zodiac. 

Thirdly, with respect to these symbols prima facie of an 
astronomical character, confined as they are to the exterior 
of the representation, yet being of one kind only, symbols or 
figures externally resembling stars; the question which first 
suggests itself, and first presses for an answer of some kind, 
is obviously this, What is the meaning of such figures? And 
whether they are really intended for stars or not? It seems 
to have been generally taken for granted, as something so 
obvious that it scarcely admitted of being called in question, 
that they were szars; that they were intended for stars, and 
groups of stars, that 1s, constellations ; and therefore in an 
astronomical point of view that they were the most important 
parts of the entire representation. Among these stars and 
groups of stars, thus laid down in this representation, the 
most remarkable constellations 1n the heavens, and the most 
easily and certainly to be recognised, it has been generally 
supposed, were sure to be found; the discovery of which 
would be an infallible clue to the age of the representation 
itself. 

Notwithstanding however this very general presumption 
to the contrary, we do not hesitate to affirm that this astro- 
nomical construction of the figures resembling stars, in the 
exterior border of the zodiac, or even in the interior circle so 
far as they are discoverable there also, is mistaken. It is the 
great error of judgment, so to construe and so to explain 
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them, which has misled the learned hitherto; and has neces- 
sarily falsified all their reasonings and all their conclusions 
concerning this representation in general. We maintain that 
the stars, so thickly scattered in the outer margin, have no 
astronomical meaning whatsoever; that they are chronolo- 
gical symbols, and not astronomical; and must be under- 
stood and interpreted accordingly. ΤῸ make this assertion 
good, to prepare the way, at least, for the proof of its truth 
at last, we must begin with inquiring into the proper mean- 
ing of this symbol, externally resembling a star, when used 
hieroglyphically. 


SsEcrroN III.—0O» the meaning of the symbol of a star, used 
hieroglyphically. 

Phonetie hieroglyphies, or that kind and description of 
hieroglyphical characters in which the visible symbol stands 
only as the supposed representative of a certain letter, or of 
a certain combination of letters; as far as we understand its 
nature, is nothing but an alphabet of a particular kind. 1t 
is one alphabet substituted for another. It is the alphabet, 
properly so called, represented by an alphabet too; but of ἃ 
different kind. It is nothing more or less than the alpha- 
bet in the form of a cypher, and as it has always appeared 
to us, a very clumsy, and cumbrous, and inconvenient cypher 
too; partieularly when compared with the simplicity, the 
completenesss, and the convenience of that which it was in- 
tended to supersede, the alphabet properly so called: yet 
still a cypher, a cypher composed of hieroglyphieal charac- 
ters, but not the less a cypher on that account; since each 
of these characters must be read and interpreted as equiva- 
lent to an ordinary letter of the alphabet, or to an ordinary 
combination of letters of the alphabet, such as we mean by 
syllables. [Ὁ is in this branch of hieroglyphies, that the 
great modern discoveries have been made, or are supposed 
to have been made. Dr. Young in this country, and Cham- 
polleon Le Jeune in France, have found out the key to the 
system of Phonetic hieroglyphics; and this has been empha- 
tically called the * great discovery of the age:" whether 
truly or not—without any disparagement to the ingenuity 
and to the sagacity which were displayed in making the disco- 
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very—must be determined, after all, by the fruits of the dis- 
covery itself, and by the real utility and the consequent true 
value of that which it brings to light. 

In this system however of phonetie hieroglyphies every 
thing is artificial; every thing is conventional; every thing 
is positive. "lhere is no natural, no necessary, no « priori, 
connection between the outward and visible symbol, and the 
thing signified by it; no more than between the letter a and 
the sound a, or the syllable ab, and the sound ab. "The 
ancients were not ignorant of this phonetic branch of the 
hieroglyphic; especially Clemens Alexandrinus, who has 
clearly described it in the well known passage of his works, 
relating to the hieroglyphical system of the Egyptians in ge- 
neral?, under the name and designation of the κυριολογική ; 
the proper meaning of which was to be directly or simply 
expressed by means of the letters of the alphabet, διὰ τῶν 
πρώτων στοιχείων, by substituting for the hieroglyphical sym- 
bols the letters and syllables of the alphabet;**. This was 
always a plain description of the phonetie hieroglyphie ; and 
it is clear from the description that Clemens Alexandrinus 
understood that kind of hieroglyphie f. But besides this, the 


* [n illustration of this meaning of rà πρῶτα στοιχεῖα, see supra, p. 
187: and Cyril contra Julianum, vii. 221 D— E. De Mose: Εὐπόλε- 
pos γοῦν ὁ ἱστορικὸς τοὺς ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ λόγους συντιθεὶς ἐν τῷ περὶ τῶν ἐν τῇ 
᾿Ιουδαίᾳ βασιλέων φησὶν ἐναργῶς Μωσέα δὴ πρῶτον γενέσθαι σοφὸν. καὶ 
γραμματικὴν τοῖς ᾿Ιουδαίοις παραδοῦναι... Φοίνικας δὲ παρ᾽ αὐτῶν κατακτή- 
σασθαί τε τὴν ἐπιστήμην, ἅτε δὴ καὶ ὁμόρους ὄντας ᾿Ιουδαίοις, παραδοῦναι δὲ 
τοῖς Ἑλλήνων παισὶ, Κάδμου δηλονότι παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς γεγονότος καὶ αὐτὰ δὲ 
διδάξαντος τὰ πρῶτα στοιχεῖα. 

f The phonetic hieroglyphic too may be that which is described by 
Pliny in his account of the obelisks at Heliopolis and of the inscriptions 
on them, H. N. xxxvi. 14. $ 1... Primus omnium id instituit Mestes qui in 
Solis urbe regnabat somnio jussus: hoc ipsum inscriptum in eo. etenim 
sculpture ille effigiesque quas videmus /Egyptie sunt liffere. And also 
that which is meant by Ammianus Marcellinus, in his account of the 
same things, xvii. 4. (128): Non enim ut nunc litterarum numerus prz- 
stitutus et facilis exprimit quidquid humana mens concipere potest ita 
prisci quoque scriptitarunt /Egyptii; sed singule litterze singulis nomi- 
nibus serviebant et verbis; nonnunquam significabant integros sensus: 
in which last words he describes the symbolic, as further appears from the 
illustrations which he subjoins. 


a Strom. lib. v. cap. iv. $ 20. p. 16. l. 32. sqq. 
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ancients enumerate another kind of the hieroglyphic, much 
more properly entitled to the name than the phonetic ; and in 
our opinion too, much more ancient, and much more properly 
to be understood as the hieroglyphie universally attributed 
by antiquity to the Egyptians, than the phonetic. In the 
same passage of Clemens Alexandrinus, to which we have 
just alluded, this is called συμβολικὴ, in contradistinction to 
κυριολογική; because it made use of symbols, properly so 
called, whereas the other did not; unless a positive and con- 
ventional sign, which had no connection with the thing sig- 
nified except what was purely arbitrary and by appointment, 
could be called a symbol. But a symbol (σύμβολον in Greek) 
implied a natural connection between the sign and the thing 
signified. A symbol was something from which the thing sym- 
bolized might be divined by virtue of the symbol itself. Such 
at least was the symbolic hieroglyphice described by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, viz. that which expressed its meaning διὰ συμβό- 

- λων, and was to be explained ànd interpreted by means of the 
connection between such symbols and the things symbolized 
by them. And though he distinguishes two sorts even of 
this, the simply symbolical and the allegorical; there was 
no difference between them in this respect. Both made use 
of symbols in general; that is, of something from which other 
things might be divined as from their natural tokens or 
signs : but the former made use of such symbols taken from 
sensible, external, and obvious points of resemblance between 
the symbols and the things symbolized; the latter made use 
of symbols derived from points of resemblance, not so ob- 
vious, though equally real; from points of resemblance which 
lay beneath the surface of things, which were deeper seated 
in the nature and constitution of things themselves, or were 
more widely diffused amidst the relations of one thing to 
another in general; and which consequently, in contradis- 
tinction to the former, might very properly be called tropi- 
cal, metaphorical, or metaphysical ; or as Clemens styles them 
allegorical. 

The simply symbolic hieroglyphie was nothing more than 
the representation of a sensible object of some kind by its 
own image or likeness: the representation of idem per idem ; 
of any object in external nature, which admitted of being 
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imitated, by its picture. It is with reason therefore that 
this species of hieroglyphical symbols, as Clemens explains 
them, was to be translated, or interpreted, and thereby re- 
duced to simple propriety of speech and representation, κατὰ 
μίμησιν (κυριολογεῖται κατὰ μίμησιν) : 1. e. on the same principle 
on which all imitation must be; viz. by means of the like- 
ness itself. For if the sensible object in such cases 15 known, 
the imitation of it will be known by means of its resembiance 
to it, and nothing else; just as when men know the original 
of a landscape or a portrait, they recognise the picture of it 
or the portrait at once. On this principle, as Clemens illus- 
trates his own meaning, the solar orbit would at once be 
seen and understood to be meant for the sun, and the lunar 
for the moon. Nor can it be denied that signs of this first 
and simplest and most obvious description enter the vocabu- 
lary of phonetic hieroglyphies; but only because even pho- 
netic hieroglyphies, as it would seem, could not dispense with 
the help of symbols of this kind distinct from their own ; 
and consequently not used as phoneties, but as non-phoneties, 
yet serving to fix and discriminate a variety of subjects which 
could not be fixed nor discriminated without them. They 
constitute in fact the Ideo-graphies of the chevalier Bunsen's 
list: and individually they are the most numerous class of 
symbols which have yet been decyphered, or are supposed to 
have been so. 

On this principle then it might be supposed that the repre- 
sentation of a star would stand for a star; just as the picture 
of the sun stood for the sun: and as this representation 
occurs so repeatedly on the monuments, more frequently 
perhaps than any one of a different kind besides, why is it 
not to be everywhere understood on the same simple and 
obvious sense of idem per idem ? "The answer to this ques- 
tion is That for some reason or other, and possibly because 
of the very obviousness of this mode of understanding and 
construing the symbol, this is precisely that sense and con- 
struction thereof in this instance from which the Egyptians 
appear to have abstained most systematically. "They appear 
to have consecrated this symbol from the first to meanings, 
derivable indeed from this first and most obvious one, but 
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secondary to it; and belonging to the category of tropical or 
metaphysical, rather than to that of simple symbols. 

Among the explanations of the symbol of a star which 
are given in Horapollo, this simplest and most obvious of all 
is precisely that which does not occur: ᾿Αστὴρ παρ᾽ Αἰγυπτίοις 
γραφόμενος ποτὲ μὲν θεὸν σημαίνει, ποτὲ δὲ δείλην, ποτὲ δὲ νύκτα, 
ποτὲ δὲ χρόνον, ποτὲ δὲ ψυχὴν ἀνθρώπου ἄρρενος Ἐ--- Θεὸν δὲ ἐγκό- 
σμιον σημαίνοντες, ἢ εἰμαρμένην, ἢ τὸν πέντε ἀριθμὸν, ἀστέρα 
ζωγραφοῦσι.. .. τὸν δὲ πέντε ἀριθμὸν, ἐπειδὴ πλήθους ὄντος ἐν 
οὐρανῷ πέντε μόνον ἐξ αὐτῶν κινούμενοι τὴν τοῦ κόσμου oikovo- 
μίαν ékreXobci |. | And though it is usual at present to 
undervalue the authority of Horapollo, and to consider 
his testimony antiquated in comparison of the new lights 
which have recently broken in upon us; we are decidedly 
of opinion ourselves that Horapollo has given a truer, a 
more authentic, a more faithful, and on every principle a 
better, account of the really ancient and characteristic hiero- 
glyphical system of the Egyptians, than that which has yet 
been recovered from the monuments, or seems likely to be 
so. For this, as we have already observed, is nothing but the 
system of phonetic hieroglyphie, a spurious and hybrid sys- 
tem; the invention in all probabihty of the priests of upper 
Egypt, if they did not borrow it from the Ethiopians who 
laid claim to it as much as they: and originally confined 
to them; at any events modern and recent in comparison of 
that older and more genuine system described by Horapollo. 
The system of Horapollo is that of Diodorus, and Plutarch, 
and Clemens Alexandrinus, and Porphyry, and Proclus; and 
of every one of the ancients who has told us any thing con- 
cerning the ancient hieroglyphical language of the Egyptians: 
but not this mongrel and adulterated system of later date, 
of which /Aey appear to have known absolutely nothing, or 
nothing which they thought it worth while to record. 

And yet, on this particular question of the meaning of the 
symbol of a star, we do not find that there is any real differ- 
ence between the testimony of Horapollo and that of the 
monuments themselves. Among the ideo-graphics of the 
chevalier Bunsen, this symbol of a star in the sense of a star 
does not occur; and if it appears among the determinatives, 


k ji. 1. Iona. m Diodorus, iii. 3. 
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or those which, by following and accompanying others, de- 
termine their meaning which would otherwise be indefinite ; 
it is only in those instances in which such signs as would 
have a different meaning are thereby determined to mean 
* gidereal time," * a month," * a fortnight," * an hour," 
or the like, as much as to signify, * stars," *^constella- 
tions," &c." 

Among the significations enumerated from Horapollo, one 
was T'üne. Α star was a symbol of time: a star had the 
power of denoting time. Now on what principle could a star 
possess the power of denoting time in general, if it did not 
first and properly denote some measure of time in particular? 
In its capacity of determinative, according to the chevalier 
Bunsen, it denoted a month, a fortnight, an hour : and what 
are those but parts of time? But above all, it is to be ob- 
served, it had the power of denoting sidereal time. | Could it 
then denote *sidereal time," and not denote «the sidereal 
day?" We have little or no doubt ourselves that one of the 
first and most proper meanings of this particular symbol, in 
the language of hieroglyphies, was the proper measure of 
sidereal time, that is, «the sidereal day ;" which the ancient 
Egyptians well knew to be the absolute measure of time 
itself: and that its next and most legitimate use and mean- 
ing, and second only to this, was to denote the proper mea- 
sure of solar or noctidiurnal time ; that is the solar or natural 
day. 

It is easy to prove, by means of the testimony of the 
monuments themselves, that both the solar day or nocti- 
diurnal cycle in the complex, and its parts and subdivisions, 
are capable of being denoted by this emblem; and actually 
are so denoted in repeated instances. 

i. Plate cclxxiv. tome iii. of the great work above referred 
to, at the modern Biban-El-Molouk, (formerly a dependency 
of Egyptian Thebes,) and from the Sarcophagus, as it is sup- 
posed, of Rhamses IV. ; there is a representation of the £wenty- 
four hours of day and night; those of the day being personi- 
fied by twelve male figures, all facing one way in front of a 
figure which is seated, as if in the act of receiving them, 
while they are advancing in order, one after another, towards 

n Book i. App. ii. B. Determinatives, 537, No. 7. 
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it: and as this figure has the head of the hawk, it is there- 
by recognised to be that of Ra, or the sun. "Those of the 
night are denoted by twelve female figures, all looking and 
moving in the opposite direction, towards a figure in the 
likeness of a crocodile, the tail of which, not the head, is facing 
them. "The crocodile is considered to have been an emblem 
of darkness or the night. So that these 12 figures, facing 
the crocodile, are evidently the 12 hours of the night; and 
the 12 facing the sun are those of the day. Now each of 
these figures both the male and the female has a star over 
its head : and that being the case, those stars must stand in 
each instance for the hours of day and night. It would be 
a mistake to suppose these stars to be merely symbols and 
tokens of divinity ; though a star, undoubtedly, might be the 
hieroglyphic of a god : for in that case what would there be 
in this representation to denote the Aours? It must be evi- 
dent that each of these figures, both male and female, has a 
particular relation to some one of the hours of day and night ; 
and if it is exhibited as divine, it 1s only as the god or the 
goddess who presided over that hour of the day or of the 
night. | Under such circumstances, the first and proper 
meaning of the star must be to denote the hour ; and through 
that and only through that the divinity which presided over 
the hour*. 


* For the sake of brevity we think it sufficient to refer only to one of 
such representations as these at present; but there are many more in the 
same work on which the same reasoning might be founded: as tome i. 
pl. xcvii. No. 4; from the isle of Ombos: and in particular tome ii. 
exxii—ccxxvii, from Ed-fou, the ancient Apollinopolis or city of the 
Egyptian sun, one subject in twelve parts, relating to the several passages 
and transformations of Ed-fou, (the Apollo of the monuments, the mate- 
rial and visible sun,) in the course of the twelve hours of the day. In this 
the presiding principles of the hours are goddesses, repeatedly introduced 
in that capacity; but sometimes with, and sometimes without, stars: 
which shews that stars were no indispensable badges of their divinity, or 
not more necessary to mark the principle which presided over the hour, 
than the hour itself. 

On the mode of representing the hours of day and night, see Wilkin- 
son, Manners and Customs, Second series, ii. xiii. 68, 69. In the che- 
valier Bunsen, book i. sect. vi. B. 411, the name of the goddess of the hours, 
(of the abstraction supposed to preside over that division of time,) is called 
Un: and her symbol is a star (S? ) over her head. Cf. 407. 
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ii. There is a representation in Denon's Egypt?, taken from 
the sculptures on the portico of the temple at Denderah; the 
meaning of which is very intelligible. It is a symbolical 
delineation of the twelve hours of day and of the twelve of 
night in conjunction; yet of each as under its proper pre- 
siding principle. It is not in a state of perfection, at 
present, it is true: one of the figures (the first of all, and 
that of the genius which presided over the first hour of the 
day) having been partially obliterated. Enough however is 
left to enable us to comprehend the drift of the whole repre- 
sentation, and to discover the principle on which it pro- 
ceeded ; which in this instance was that of exhibiting only 
the twelve hours as such, but with two genii attending on 
each, a male and a female, the male first, as the type of the 
hour in relation to day, and the female next, as that of the 
hour in relation to night. In this order do these figures 
alternate, and succeed each other, throughout this repre- 
sentation ; so that originally there must have been 24 in all: 
and even at present 23 are to be seen in it, and part of the 
34th. And in this series of masculine and feminine princi- 
ples presiding over the hours, the left hand figure takes 
precedence of that on the right, and represents the hour of 
day ; its fellow next to it the corresponding hour of night» : 
and it is very observable that this left hand or masculine 


9 Pl. lxii. p. 91 of the English edition 
in fol. 1825. 

P 'The reason of this distinction, we 
apprehend to be the following. 1f you 
must folàow the course of the hours, 
you must follow the course of the sun ; 
and if you must follow the course of 
the sun, you must face the south ; for 
the sun is never to be seen in the 
north: and if you face the south per- 
petually, you must have the east on 
your left hand, and the west on your 
right hand perpetually. On this prin- 
ciple the hours on the left hand, as 
being the first to rise with the sun, 
would naturally take precedence of 
those on the right, and would natu- 
rally be considered the hours of day; 
those on the right the hours of night. 

' There is a statement in Plutarch, De 
Iside et Osiride, xxxii. on which this 
distinction may throw some light: Kal 
θρῆνός ἐστιν ἱερὸς ἐπὶ τοῦ Κρόνου γενό- 
μενος, θρηνεῖ δὲ τὸν ἐν τοῖς ἀριστέροις 
γενόμενον μέρεσιν ἐν δὲ τοῖς δεξιοῖς 


φθειρόμενον. Plutarch himself explains 
this of the Nile, which rises in the 
south relatively to Egypt, and is lost 
in the Mediterranean sea,to the north ; 
telling us at the same time that accord-' 
ing to the Egyptians the natural face of 
the world was the east; in which aspect, 
and as looking from east towards the 
west, the north is the right, the south 
is the left, side of the world: Αἰγύπτιοι 
γὰρ οἴονται τὰ μὲν ἑῷα τοῦ κόσμου 
πρόσωπον εἶναι, τὰ δὲ πρὸς βορρᾶν δεξιὰ 
τὰ δὲ πρὸς νότον ἀριστερά. "This may 
be very true in itself; but it does not 
appear to us that the θρῆνος in ques- 
tion had any thing to do with the 
Nile. It is more probably to be re- 
ferred to the sun ; and to be explained 
with that reference on the principle 
just pointed out; that the hours of 
day (those in which light is born) were 
emphatically those of the /ef?; the 
hours of night, in which light disappears 
and is lost, were those of the rig/t. 
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principle, so represented presiding over the 6th hour of day, 
that is the hour of noon, is the symbolical hawk, the type 
of Ra or the sun himself. So that, on this principle, the 
tutelary genius of the sixth hour (noon or mid-day) was the 
sun himself. 

Now each of the female figures in this sculpture has a 
star over its head, or evidently had one, in its original state; 
and each of the male ones in like manuer, either still has or 
once must have had, a star over or close to its head also. 
Yet besides these stars, which thus stood over or close to the 
heads of these figures, there are other stars between every 
two of these figures; the relation of which to each other, in 
point of number, is such that they begin with one between 
the first couple, then pass to £wo between the second, and 
50 on; increasing by unity between every couple, until they 
amount to 12 at last between the last couple of all. No one 
can doubt then that, while the stars over the heads of these 
figures may possibly stand for symbols of their divinity, 
these stars between them must stand for the hours of day 
and night in conjunction, i.e. as represented by 12 in all; each 
one of the 12 standing for a double hour, that of the day 
and the corresponding one of the night also. "The testimony 
of this sculpture therefore 15 decisive that, even in the same 
representation, the same symbol of a star might stand both 
for the genius which had the charge of one of the hours, and 
for the hour itself; in which case it can scarcely be ques- 
tioned that it must first of all have been intended, and first 
of all used, to denote the hour, and afterwards must have 
been transferred to the genius or principle which presided 
over the hour. 

iv. The remarkable representation in which the heavens 
were exhibited under the form of a colossal cow, supported 
by Hercules Lunus, has been explaineds. "The 26 stars over 
the back of that cow, and the 13 stars over the head of 
Hercules Lunus, have been proved to be meant of days. [ἢ 
so the symbol of a star must have possessed the power of 
denoting a day, just as much as the parts of a day. In fact 
it is most reasonable to suppose that, if it was capable of de- 
noting the parts of a day, it was so merely because it was 


q Vol.iii, 348. Diss. xv. ch. v. sect. vii. 
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capable of denoting a day ; so that, among its most natural and 
legitimate meanings, that of representing days in the complex, 
or the whole of that interval of duration which we under- 
stand by the νυχθήμερον or noctidiurnal cycle, must have been 
one. 'lhis point therefore may be considered as placed out 
of question. [Ὁ follows that as far as we have yet discovered 
to the contrary these symbols, which occur so repeatedly in 
the marginal circle of the zodiac of the cieling of Denderah, 
cannot consistently be supposed to stand for stars, or groups 
of stars, but may be so for days: and therefore that they are 
not to be astronomically explained, but chronologically. 


SEcrION IV.—On. the reference of the outer representation, 
or that of the border, of the circular zodiac to the Apis 
Ritual. 

The next observation which we have to make on this 
exterior representation is That not only is it to be chrono- 
logically and not astronomically explained, but also that 
the chronological explanation of it itself is to be derived 
from the Apis ritual "This conclusion, if it can be esta- 
blished, will furnish the clue to the discovery of the meaning 
of the whole of the representation. And though it cannot 
be directly established by the prima facie evidence of the 
representation itself, it can be rendered highly probable even 
by what appears upon that at first sight. "There is enough 
even on the face of the representation, to authorize a very 
strong presumption beforehand that the whole of the scene 
exhibited on the exterior circle must have been connected in 
some manner or other with the Apis ritual; and through 
that with the Apis cycle and the Apis calendar. 

For, in the first place, the bust of the Apis, (a figure, at 
least, which may very reasonably be supposed intended for 
the bust of the Apis,) occurs three times, at different points 
of this exterior circle; and in each instance under such 
circumstances as to designate and constitute an integral 
division of the circle; and evidently for no other purpose 
but that. And, on the last of these occasions, this bust is 
represented with fowr heads; at least when this figure was 
entire it must have had four heads, and in the baron Denon's 
copy of the original it actually has four heads: and two of 
these look one way, the other two the opposite way. It is 
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an obvious conjecture that these four heads, so disposed, 
marked the beginning and the end of one and the same 
ceremony, all in honour of the Apis itself: and when the 
whole comes to be reduced to the Apis calendar at last, it 
actually turns out to be the case, (as we shall see hereafter,) 
that, while the order of the ceremony begins and sets out 
from one pair of the heads on this same pedestal, it is termi- 
nated at the other; having described the entire cireumference 
of the circular border between them. 

i. The plate, which contains the representation, being 
contemplated exactly as it lies in the proper volume; the 
first object which strikes the view is a procession of figures, 
five in number, the last of which appears to be leading by 
the horns a calf, which has the solar or lunar disk on its 
head, whereby it is recognised as sacred to the sun, or to the 
moon, or to both: and close behimmd this calf is the Ibis- 
headed figure, the well known type of the Egyptian Thoth ; 
and next to him, and bringing up the rear, there are eight 
human figures, naked, and close shaven in every part, all 
included within the circumference of a large oval or circle, 
each of them represented kneeling with its hands behind its 
back, and with its face turned towards the calf, and the pro- 
cession in front. In other delineations of the circular border, 
which we bave seen, especially that of Denon, these eight 
figures are exhibited in the attitude of the most profound 
adoration; though that is not so strikingly expressed in 
Champollion's copy. "There can be no doubt however that 
they are in the attitude of worshippers even there: and if 
they are evidently priests, (so many naked and close shaven 
priests,) and if the procession before them really consisted 
of a certain number of the gods of the Egyptians themselves, 
assembled on some such solemn occasion as that of the 
first recognition of the new Apis; if the calf, which they are 
condueting some whither or other, was the infant Apis, the 
type of Osiris ina fresh incarnation of that kind at the 
beginning of a fresh Apis cycle: we account for all this cere- 
mony, and for all this adoration, at once. 

ii We have collected from /Elian and Diodorus, and 
other authorities?, that the birth of the Apis must have 
fallen out in the third month of the Egyptian calendar, the 
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month which was called Athyr; and, as we concluded also, on 
the first day of the lunar month of Athyr, which in the ori- 
ginal type of the Apis cycle, and in the first year of the 
cycle, necessarily fell on the tenth day of the solar Athyr. 
It would follow from this coincidence that, if there were any 
stated ceremonies between this day of the birth of the Apis 
and the high festival of the Apis calendar itself, the first 
natales Apidis of the cycle, and especially very near to the 
tenth of Athyr; we must expect to find them noticed even 
in such a representation as this, and very soon after its com- 
mencement too. Now the Isia was a ceremony of that de- 
scription. The stated date of the Isia was the 17th of Athyr, 
only seven days later than the lOth of Athyr: and the Isia 
was so important a festival, so intimately connected with the 
worship of Osiris himself, that it 1s inconceivable but that, if 
it came within the scope and complex of such a representa- 
tion as this, from the birth of the Apis to the natales A pidis, 
it must be recognised in it, and pointed out in some manner 
or other. 

Now, the plate being so disposed that one who is examin- 
ing it may stand over against the north, the four headed 
bust of the Apis will be seen to face east and west, two of 
the heads looking eastward, and two westward. Egypt itself 
was divided by the Nile into two great halves, an eastern and 
a western. But we have already pointed out a significant 
circumstance in the early history of the Apis ; viz. that it was 
kept at Nilopolis, in a cabin or hut ; constructed for the pur- 
pose and so situated that it should always face the east. "This 
representation then being assumed to set out from the two 
heads which front to the east, one of the first objects which 
meet us is the figure of a bull or a cow, bearing between its 
horns the solar or the lunar disk. In Champollion's delinea- 
tion this animal is represented as a bull ; but in baron Denon's 
(who was the first to copy this sculpture, and from the original 
on the spot, and whose accuracy and discrimination in all such 
respects as these, and his scrupulous attention to the minutize 
of his pictures, have never been called in question) it 1s dis- 
tinctly represented as a cow : and we are altogether of opin- 
ion that it must have been a cow. Indeed could we only 
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assume, at this stage of our inquiries into the meaning of 
the representation, that it is to be referred to the Apis ritual 
and to the beginning of the Apis cycle, there could be no 
doubt on that point. If this animal were really a bull, it 
must be the Bull Apis itself: and what possible room could 
there be for the introduction of the Bull Apis at the begin- 
ning of the cycle, and along with the Calf Apis too? and 
what is more, in the order of representation, before the Calf 
Apis itself? And if this animal is not a cow, where else 
shall we find in the whole of this representation, in the exte- 
rior circle at least, the well known emblem and type of Isis, 
under which she was worshipped at 'Tentyra, and in the 
neighbouring city of Aphroditopolis, in particular, the cow of 
Athor? These considerations, in our opinion, are decisive 
that the animal figure, which appears so early in the repre- 
sentation, was always intended of a cow, not of a bull; and 
in all probability of the type of Isis, the cow of Athor, itself. 

Now we are informed by Herodotus, that a cow was wont 
to be produced in publie in Egypt, once in the year, during 
the stated and solemn lamentations of the Egyptians for one 
whose name he did not care to mention: but whom all his 
commentators are agreed to be meant of Osiris—annually 
bewailed by the Egyptians at the Isia. "This cow Herodotus 
calls the cow of Mycerinus; the cow in which the daughter 
of Mycerinus was supposed to have been buried; the cow 
which represented the daughter of Mycerinus. But it cor- 
responded to that which is here represented in the sculpture; 
both in the sex, and particularly in bearing between its 
horns, like this too, a solar or a lunar disk: shewing it to 
be typical of the sun or of the moon, or sacred to the sun or 
to the moon, or to both. It is conjectured, and with every 
appearance of probability, that this cow of Mycerinus was 
really a type of Isis; and neither more nor less than the 
symbolical cow of Isis, the cow of Athor itself. But whether 
or not, it is clearly to be collected from Herodotus' testi- 
mony that a cow was produced and exhibited at the Isia, 
answering in all external respects to this cow, which appears 
so early in this sculpture of Denderah, and just where it 
might be expected to appear, if this cow had any connection 
with the Isia, and the representation itself opened within seven 
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days of the Isia. 'lhis coincidence must do much actually to 
connect the representation with the Apis ritual; and with 
the stated time in that ritual when proceedings would first 
begin after the birth of a new Apis, preliminary to the first 
natales Apidis. 

iv. There was a stated interval of time, after the birth of 
the Apis, during which it was kept at Nilopolis ; and at the 
end of which it was carried down the Nile in a θαλαμηγὸς 
ναῦς, a ship appropriated to the transporting of the mystical 
θάλαμος, from Nilopolis to Memphis, in order to be installed 
in the Apiéum there. Now, at the head of the procession to 
which we have already alluded as leading the young Apis 
somewhere or other, there is the figure of a cynocephalus 
seated on its haunches in a boat; just as at the end of it, 
and next to the Apis itself, there was the figure of Thoth, 
with his ibis-beak, bringing up the rear. "The cynocephalus 
was sacred to Thoth: and as Thoth stood in a peculiar re- 
lation to time, especially to lunar time, so did the cynoce- 
phalus likewise. It was the type of the lunar month and of 
the lunar day, and of the 24 hours of the day^. In short, as 
the symbol or token of the stated time of a stated solemnity, 
especially in such a calendar as the Apis; no emblem could 
be more appropriate than the cynocephalus, except that of 
his patron and master, Thoth Lunus himself: and he too is 
here present, and acts his proper part on the same occasion. 

And as to the posture of this cynocephalus, we are in- 
formed by Plutarch and Porphyry, that the proper motion 
which the Egyptians attributed to their divinities was that 
of sailing in boats; and therefore their proper mode of re- 
presenting them was as sitting or standing in boats. But 
though the cynocephalus was one of their sacred animals, 
we do not know that it was reckoned to be divine like the 
Apis or the Mneuis. It was consecrated to Thoth, who was 
undoubtedly divine ; and it derived a character of sanctity 
from that relation: but it was never deified that we know 
of. If so, this cynocephalus cannot be sitting in the boat 
on the sculpture at the head of the procession, in the usual 
acceptation of that symbolical posture in the case of a god, 
who was moving or preparing to move in the manner of 
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locomotion peculiar to the gods: but with some other mean- 
ing and reference; the nature of which must be collected 
from the circumstances of the representation, and would be 
explained at once, if he were supposed to be sitting there, as 
the future steersman or pilot of the sacred boat, which was 
destined at the proper time to convey the Apis to Memphis. 

v. We learnt from Diodorus that there was an interval of 
40 days, after the birth of the Apis, during which it was 
kept comparatively in seclusion and concealment ; and this 
being the case, the first integral period between the birth of 
the Apis and the natales would naturally be determined by 
these 40 days. Now if any one will count the stars which 
occur in the exterior circle between the four-headed bust, 
where we have supposed the course of proceedings to begin, 
and the first of the single-headed busts, the place of which 
on the representation is next to the boat of the cynoce- 
phalus; he will find that they are 49 in number: and if 
some nine of these may be supposed to make no part of the 
continuous reckoning of the interval, but to have a meaning 
and use of their own, restricted to particular days between 
these extremes ; then the whole number of these stars will 
be reduced to 40, the exact number of days specified by 
Diodorus, between the birth of the Apis and his first public 
recognition. And, on this principle, if the busts of the Apis 
were really intended to discriminate the principal stages in 
the economy of the representation, we cannot be surprised 
to find the first of them placed where 1t is, just at the end of 
the first 40 days. 

In like manner we have collected from J/Elian, that the 
entire interval from the birth of the Apis on the luna prima 
of Athyr, to the beginning of the natales on the luna oc- 
tava of Phamenoth, was 125 days; which he called four 
months. If any one will be at the pains of counting the 
stars, from the two heads facing the east to the two heads 
facing the west, that is, all round the exterior circle of the 
zodiac; he will find that there are 147 in all: and if 22 of 
these may be set aside, for the same reason as before, then 
the entire number will amount to 125: which, at the rate of 
one star for one day, would be the exact interval from the 
luna prima of Athyr to the luna octava of Phamenoth, or 
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from the 10th of the solar Athyr to the 15th of the solar 
Phamenoth: on which day, as we have already seen, the na- 
tales Apidis, in the first type of the Apis cycle and in the 
first year of the cycle, always began. 

These several coincidences, in our opinion, are strong 
grounds of probabihty that the clue to the explanation of 
this whole representation is really to be found in the Apis 
ritual and in the Apis calendar: and these are by no means 
all which might yet be pointed out. But these are sufficient 
for our present purpose; which is merely to establish such a 
probability as this a priori, before we proceed to substantiate 
it by particular proofs. We must now pass to those proofs: 
but first of all, it is necessary to determine, if possible, the 
precise point in the calendar at which the representation is 
to be supposed to begin. And for that purpose something 
will require to be said, by way of preliminary, concerning 
the hieroglyphical mode of denoting numbers. 


ὅποτιον V.— On the hieroglyphical notation of numbers. 


The hieroglyphical characters for numbers are exhibited in 
the chevalier Bunsen's lists of such signs and symbols in 
generalv; and in the xixth plate, designed to accompany 
and illustrate *' The Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians" of sir Gardiner Wilkinson, both the first and 
second series: in which there is a full and particular repre- 
sentation of all the numerical signs, (hieroglyphie, hieratic, 
and enchorial) which have hitherto been decyphered. With 
the two latter we have nothing to do at present; nor even 
with the former, except so far as concerns the mode of repre- 
senting numbers from 1 to 10. 

Now it appears that the hieroglyphic has only two really 
distinct characters for these numbers, from 1 to 10. 1. A 
straight line, commonly vertical, or perpendicular to the ho- 
rizon, rarely, though sometimes, parallel to it, represents 
unity. ii. The repetition or combination of these lines, some- 
times side by side or in parallel rows, sometimes one under 
another, just as is most convenient, represents the numbers 
from 1 to 9 inclusive. For one of these numbers only, the 
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number 5, there is a distinct and peculiar character, ac- 
cording to sir Gardiner Wilkinson; that of a star: agreeably 
to the statement of Horapollo, already noticed by us, from 
which we learnt that a star had the power οἵ denoting 
the number five. ii. The number 10 is represented by two of 
these vertical lines, which set out at first parallel to each 
other, and proceed for a time parallel to each other, but then 
make a bend or curve, so as to meet and to form both toge- 
ther a figure in the shape of an horseshoe. This we say is the 
hieroglyphical character of the δεκὰς or ten; two lines pa- 
rallel for a time and then meeting in a curve: and such is 
the hieroglyphical symbol for the μονὰς or unity, a simple 
vertical lme. And it 15 manifest that, with the exception of 
the sign for the number 5, taken from the stars, these are the 
only two modes of representing numbers hieroglyphically 
which are distinct —if even these can be considered distinct. 
For it is evident that the first idea of both these representa- 
tions must have been taken from the human hand; that of 
unity, and of the numbers below ten, from the fingers; which 
in their natural position are so many vertical lines, parallel 
to each other and perpendicular to the horizon: and that of 
ten, which is only a variation of these lines, from the hands 
doubled and joined together, (that is, from the two fists,) in 
which position they present very much in outline the form 
and appearance of this hieroglyphical mode of denoting ten ; 
two lines, parallel apparently at first, yet bending inwards as 
they are extended, and meeting in a curve at last. 

These short and straight vertical lines, the representatives 
of unity, and their various configurations, may be discovered 
repeatedly on the monuments; and perhaps no symbols in 
the hieroglyphical character can be said to have been better 
ascertained than these. Yet notwithstanding this fact, and 
without any the least impeachment of its truth, a careful in- 
spection of the monuments, and particularly of the great 
work of Champollion Le Jeune, published by the French go- 
vernment, will give us reason to conclude that there must 
also have been another mode of characterising numbers from 
1 to 10; altogether different from this, yet not incompatible 
with it : the traces of which may be discovered even on monu- 
ments the antiquity of which has been considered very great; 
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but more frequently on those of a confessedly later period, 
the Ptolemaic or the Roman zra in Egypt. And these are 
precisely those periods with which, in our explanation of 
these zodiacs of Denderah, as we shall probably see hereafter, 
we have most to do. 

But before we proceed to explain what this is, we must 
first quote the following passage from Horapollod : Μητέρα 
δὲ γράφοντες ... ἢ δραχμὰς δύο ... γῦπα ζωγραφοῦσι"... δραχμὰς δὲ 
δύο διότι παρ᾽ Αἰγυπτίοις μονάς εἰσιν αἱ δύο γραμμαί: μονὰς δὲ 
παντὸς ἀριθμοῦ γένεσις" εὐλόγως οὖν δύο δραχμὰς βουλόμενοι 
δηλῶσαι γῦπα γράφουσιν, ἐπειδὴ μήτηρ δοκεῖ καὶ γένεσις εἶναι 
καθάπερ καὶ 1) μονάς. 

In this passage it must be evident from the context that 
δραχμὰς, where it occurs, is a corruption of the true reading, 
γραμμάς : nor do we scruple to correct it by γραμμὰς, and to 
understand it of γραμμὰς, 1n each of these instances. 

We learn therefore from this testimony, that unity was 
represented, among the Egyptians, by two lines. If so, not 
by the hieroglyphical symbol of onze line; for one line could 
neyer be confounded with two. "The question is then by two 
lines how represented? and how disposed relatively to each 
other? By two parallel lines? or by two lines not parallel? 
Certainly not by two parallel lines; because they could never 
meet, and two lines which never met could never be the re- 
presentative of unity. Consequently, by two lines not paral- 
lel, and therefore inclined to one another, and so far capable 
of meeting. 

But by lines merely inclined to each other, and capable of 
meeting? or by lines which actually met? The reason of 
the thing requires, by two lines which actually met: for lines 
which were merely inclined to one another, yet did not ac- 
tually meet, could no more represent unity than two parallel 
lines. Now even fwo distinct lines, meeting in a point, and 
thereby becoming or seeming to become one, might be as- 
sumed to be the representative of unity; because, though 
unity or monad in itself is essentially one, and incapable of 
division, it is the foundation of all other numbers, which are 
only this monad repeated, to whatsoever extent they may 
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proceed. And the first such number, distinct from unity, yet 
derived from unity, is of course the number two. And this 
first number, the product of monad, would be properly re- 
presented by two lines diverging from the same point. And 
unity on the other hand, into which all other numbers must 
be resolvable at last, would be properly symbolized by two 
lines, (the least combination greater than unity which is pos- 
sible, converging upon and meeting in a common point. 
Such appears to have been the foundation of this peculiar 
idea, by virtue of which two lines, meeting in an angle, 
seemed to be only an appropriate representation of unity: 
and it both confirms the correction of the text of Horapollo, 
above proposed, and illustrates the truth of the statement 
itself, contained in it. 

Now, if we examine the sculptures contained in the work 
to which we have so often referred, or in other works of the 
same kind, bearing in mind this statement of Horapollo's, 
we shall often be struck by a singular combination of cha- 
racters, which we cannot better describe than as an oval, 
serving as the apex of a wedge or triangle; from which, as 
the common centre, three lines or rows of characters may be 
seen to diverge; each of which, on inspection, is found to 
consist of two such γραμμαὶ as those which Horapollo de- 
scribed ; inclined to one another, and actually meeting in an 
angle or point. Sometimes, (but very rarely,) these lines are 
seen to be joined by a line parallel to the horizon, so as to 
form all together a perfect triangle; but most commonly they 
are merely two lines, meeting in an angle. "These angles are 
so represented as all to point in one direction; and that the 
direction of the circle or oval at the apex: and all to be in- 
cluded, apparently, one in another, as if each emanated from 
the other, or each converged on the other: the further from 
the apex on the nearer to it. In general, we meet with three 
rows of such angles, all converging on the oval at the apex, 
and no more: and sometimes the number of angles in each 
row is the same, sometimes it is different, according to cir- 
cumstances. "These combinations of lines and of angles we 
wil call wedges; understanding however the term in the 
sense in which we have explained it. 
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The baron Denon, in his description of the plates and re- 
presentations contained in his Egypt *, had frequent occasion 
to notice these wedges; which, he says, he met with repeat- 
edly, and under such circumstances as left no doubt on Ais 
mind that they were intended of the admission of the solar 
light; or of the solar orb in the act of shedding and diffusing 
its light. And it must be acknowledged that this particular 
symbol occurs in the chevalier Bunsen's list f, with the same 
explanation of the sun's disk diffusing rays, or the sun's disk 
shining. On this principle, the circle or oval, at the apex of 
these wedges, would stand for the sun; the rows of angles 
beneath, diverging from it, for streams or rays of light, issuing 
from the sun. 

We shall not venture to contradict so high an authority 
on the subject of hieroglyphies (the hieroglyphies of the mo- 
numents) as the chevalier Bunsen, or Mr. Birch ; and there- 
fore we shall freely admit that this explanation of the sym- 
bol, under some circumstances, may be just and true: though 
with regard to the cases more particularly referred to by the 
baron Denon, we consider it very possible that what he con- 
cluded to be always intended for the sun, and the emission of 
solar light, might really be only a particular mode of repre- 
senting the hours of the day *. But be this as it may ; it is 
agreed upon all hands that the same hieroglyphical symbol is 
capable of various significations, so that the same combina- 
tion of characters might mean one thing under certain cir- 
cumstances, and something very different under others; and 
no meaning could be said to be excluded from the scope and 
comprehension of a particular combination, which was only 
natural and appropriate to the circumstances under which 
it was found. And yet it may justly be contended that to 
construe this particular symbol, in this particular way, is to 
make it « priori improbable, and contrary to what was na- 
turally to be expected. We have, it is true, the sun's disk as 
the source of light; and we have certain lines, supposed to 
be streams of light, issuing from it. But how has it hap- 


e PL lvi. No. 7: Tentyra. p. 64. No. 7. App. ii. 576: Phoneties, ἃ. 
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pened that these streams should be neither more nor less 
than three in number? and that all three should converge 
on one point, or all three should diverge from one point, of 
the solar orb itself? And how has it happened that this 
point is always at the bottom of the solar disk? Is the 
power of diffusing light confined to any one point of the solar 
orb? Can it not emanate from the centre and top and sides, 
as well as from the bottom? Was it thus that the ancient 
Egyptians observed, and copied from, nature? When modern 
artists represent the sun in the act of shining, it is by means 
of rays diverging from all parts of its circumference alike: 
and such disks, from which rays are actually diverging at 
every point, may be seen on the monuments themselves h. 

How has it happened too, we may ask, that these streams 
of light have been so invariably represented by lines and 
angles, one within another, it 1s true; but still numerically 
and individually distinct ? Is it thus that light is propagated - 
from the sun, or that the continuous and uninterrupted motion 
of a fluid of any kind would naturally be expressed? Water, 
it is well known, is hieroglyphically represented by con- 
tinuous, though wavy and zigzag, lines: and one of the very 
first symbols of the ideographic class, which occurs in the 
chevalier Bunsen's listi, the hieroglyphical expression for a 
shower of rain, is of this description ; wavy or zigzag, but still 
continuous, lines descending perpendicularly from a vault or 
canopy over head. It must be allowed that there is some 
force in these objections; and that the common explanation 
of the wedge-shaped combinations of similar characters, which 
makes them the signs of streams of light, radiated from the 
sun, is 2 priori improbable, because unnatural. But whether 
or not, if it is still admitted that the very same representa- 
tion may have very different meanings, according to circum- 
stances; we are not concerned with the truth or the false- 
hood of this particular explanation ; and if our readers think 
proper, it may be received on the authority of those who pro- 
pose it. 

Let us proceed then to inquire whether this combination of 


h Monuments de l'Egypte et de la — Tentyra. A solar disk, on the prow of 
Nubie, tome iv. Pl.ccexvii. B. 2nd line — a sacred boat, streaming with rays on 
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characters may not have a different meaning; and simply a 
numerical one. 

1. 'Then, in order to illustrate the possible numerical value 
of this combination, we begin with referring to Pl. Ixxiv. of 
tome 1 of the French work in question, which is from the 
temple of Osiris at Dandour; and to figure 5 in that plate, 
the representation of some divinity, which from its head- 
dress, surmounted by the solar orb, and from the style and 
character of the figure in general, (Grecian or Roman as 
much as Egyptian, may most reasonably be supposed in- 
tended for the sun: but as combining in the same person 
both the Egyptian and the Grecian idea of the sun. 

On the head-dress of this figure there are three of these 
rows of angles; the two outermost of which contain 16 
each, the middle one 15, and all three 47. The skull-cap is 
covered with the same kind of angles also; but the figure 
being exhibited in profile, we see of course only half of the 
number which must be supposed to be contained upon it in 
all. "There is a collar about the breast, similarly decorated ; 
of which too we see only one half: and there is a chain 
about the neck, (of which half only, in like manner, is 
visible,) consisting of 8 beads or small circles. 

Now if this figure was meant for the sun, and these lines 
meeting in angles really possessed the power of denoting 
units; it is an obvious conjecture that the person of this 
divinity was covered with them in this manner, in order to 
express his relation to the year: and consequently that these 
angles all together were intended to be equal in number to the 
days of the year. Let us therefore sum them up as carefully 
as we can: premismg however that, as we see only half the 
figure, whatsoever be the number of these units in that half, 
we must double it, to get the number of the whole. 


We find then on the skull ds τς — 128 Ξε 128 
About the neck 2 8 
About the breast is Στ " s 23 
In all 159 

2 

318 

Add, on the head-dress, τῷ 2 “Δ 47 
Sum total, on the entire figure, x Ju 500 
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The number of angles indeed which may be counted on the 
cap is actually 129: and we cannot say for certain, whether 
this is one too many, or whether the number of days, which 
it was really intended to represent in this manner, was the 
number in the equable year, or in the perfect Julian year, 
which is of course 366. "This one angle in excess however 
has evidently the appearance of being introduced for a parti- 
cular purpose; and as the representation comes from Upper 
Egypt, where the Julian year was well known and even in 
use, it 1s far from improbable that the sun in this instance 
was the type of the Julian year. On the other hand, it is a 
remarkable circumstance that there should be two rows of 16 
angles on the head-dress, and one of 15 ; instead of three of 
16 each. "This must have been purposely so ordered, in 
order to make up the sum of 47, the complement of 318 on 
365. 

ii. There is ἃ plate from the isle of Ombosk, in which two 
female figures are represented, each with a star over its 
head; and in the rest of the tablet, to which this belongs, 
there are several similar figures: all which are supposed to 
denote the principles which presided over the hours of the 
day and the night. In an oval, over these two figures, facimg 
the right, there is one of the wedges; with eight angles in 
each of the outermost rows, and seven in the middle one: 
and these with the circle or oval, im which all meet at the 
apex, would just make up 24. We know not what this 
wedge can stand for here, except the 24 hours of day and 
night; particularly as there is scarcely any thing else disco- 
verable in or about the oval besides. 

iii. ''here 15 another figure in this representation, supposed 
to be that of Ptolemy Euergetes II, attended by his queen 
Cleopatra, and presenting to some divinity a figure of the 
Egyptian Thmei, Justice or Themis. 

Concerning this Ptolemy, it is to be observed that he was 
the second surnamed Euergetes; and though in the canon of 
kings he has only 29 years, and Philometor his brother only 
35, both together have 64: and it appears from Porphyry*, 
that this Ptolemy having been first associated with his 
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brother in the e/eventh year of his reign, (25 years before his 
death,) chose to reckon his own reign from that association, 
when he succeeded him after his death. On which principle 
he claimed to himself 54 years ; though the canon allows him 
only 39. 

Now in connection with the name of this Ptolemy, and on 
this sculpture from the isle of Ombos, we have one of our 
wedges; composed of the circular apex, and of three con- 
verging lines of four angles each— 124-1 or 13 in all. And 
these are enclosed between two figures, resembling two flag- 
staffs, or two hatchets standing erect on the handles, and 
with the blades facing each other. For the meaning of these 
symbols, and so disposed, we have searched in vain in the 
published lists of hieroglyphies; though we find the hatchet 
among the other mixed signs" in the sense of a god. We 
conjecture that, in this particular combination with the 
wedge, it stands for the δεκὰς or 10: and repeated for 20. 
On this principle, this part of the representation will record 
its date; the33rd of the Ptolemy in question: a date incom- 
patible indeed with the length of his reign dated from his 
brother's death, but not as reckoned, according to his own 
rule, from his association. 

Horapollo has the following statement respecting the 
manner of representing ten^: Γραμμὴ ὀρθὴ μία ἅμα γραμμῇ 
ἐπικεκαμμένῃ (η) δέκα γραμμὰς ἐπιπέδους σημαίνουσι (lege σημαί- 
νει): the meaning of which appears to be that one vertical 
line, having another line inclined to it, was capable of repre- 
senting ἔθη lines parallel to the horizon. "There is no nu- 
meral hieroglyphie which answers to this description. The 
character for 10 in the Hieratie notation comes nearest to it, 
being an oblique line with another inclined to it^. It seems 
however that a single vertical line, along with another in- 
clined to it yet not cutting or crossing it, and possibly even 
at right angles to it, (for ἐπικεκαμμένη may mean even that,) 
had the power of denoting ἔθη: and the symbols which we 
have just described do seem to have been originated in some 
such idea*. 


* These symbols, enclosing such wedges as we have described, occur 


m Bunsen, B. i. App. ii. D. 587. No. 28. n ji, 30. 
9 Manners and Customs, plate xix. 
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SEecTioN VI.—0On the application of the above conclusions to 
the characters of the circular zodiac. 


Beginning of the representation. 


It is the drift of the preceding observations to prepare the 
way for an important discovery; which will serve as the key 


more frequently in connection with this Ptolemy and Cleopatra his wife, 
(so far at least as we have observed,) than under any other circumstances. 
Turn for example to tome i. pl.lvi. no. 3 and 4 of the French work: which 
are representations from the pronaos of the temple of Thoth at Ghirsché, 
Dandour, Dakkéh; both in the reign of this Ptolemy, and both with in- 
scriptions in honour of him. On these the symbols in question occur 
twice. In each there is the same kind of wedge, between the same two 
hatchets; and each of these wedges, read as numerical, makes up the sare 
number, 21; but one by the combination of 6 - 6 - 8 τ 0—21: the other 
by that of 7 - 6 - 7 τ 0o—21 too. 

Now this is something remarkable; and must do much to confirm the 
construction which we contend ought to be put on these symbols. For, as 
both these wedges are found on the same occasion, and both relate to the 
same occasion; there is every reason to suppose they must mean the same 
thing : which they do, if read as numbers; yet with the observable distinction 
of making up the same total by means of different parts or items. In each 
of these instances then the wedge — 21, along with the two hatchets, — 20, 
would make up the number 41: and this would be the year of the reign of 
Ptolemy intended by them: a year of his reign perfectly admissible, if he 
is to be supposed to have reigned 54 years in all. 

There is a similar representation from Philz, (tom. i. pl. Ixxxiii. no. 4.) 
in which this same king, the second Euergetes, attended by his two wives 
of the name of Cleopatra, is presenting to Isis the symbol of Egypt: and 
over his figure there is a cartouche or oval, containing the same combina- 
tion of the hatchets and the wedge, which, read as numerical, is equivalent 
to IO - I3- IO, ΟΥ̓ 33: that is, to the 33d year of his reign. 

There is another, also from Phile (tome i. pl. Ixxxv. no. r.), with the 
head or bust of this same Ptolemy, and an oval, enclosing exactly the same 
symbols; which, read as before, make up the sum of τὸ - (6 - 5 Ἐ 5 1 or 
17) * 10—37; the 37th year of his reign. 

There is another also from Philz, (tome 1. pl. xci. 4.) of the same Pto- 
lemy striking a prostrate foe in the presence of the god Aroéris; and here 
too is an oval, with exactly the same kind of symbols, which read as num- 
bers make up 10* (5*5 5 * 1) * 10— 36; the 36th year of his reign. 

We may refer also to tome i. xcix. 4: the dedicatory inscription on the 
pronaos of the great temple at Ombos, in the reign of this same Ptolemy; 
wherein the same symbols occur, making up the number 48; and a dis- 
tinct combination of the wedge by itself, (No. 5,) making up the number 
31. For particular instances of the wedge, without any other accompani- 
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to the interpretation of the whole of the outer border of the 
zodiac. 


For having once seen reason to conclude that this com- 


ment, we refer to i. xcvi. 2, from the isle of Phila: xcvii. 4, from Ombos: 
tome ii. ci. 5, from Ombos also: cxxiii. no. I: exxvii. no. I: exxvili. no. 2: 
CXXix: ΟΧΧΧ. n0. I. 3: cxxxix bis. 4: all from Edfou or Apollinopolis, and 
apparently of the time of the earlier Ptolemies: ccxlv.quater, no. 1. 4. 
from Esné, of the Roman zra. 

And though these examples of the use of these symbols would seem to 
make this mode of denoting numbers (if such is their meaning) a charac- 
teristic of the Ptolemaic or of the Roman zra; yet wedges or nuclei, such 
as we have described, appear on monuments undoubtedly more ancient 
than either of those acras, whatsoever their real antiquity may be: as in the 
temple of Eileithuia, of the xviiith dynasty, (tome ii. cexlv. 4). At Medinet 
Habou, contemporary with Rhamsés Méiamoun, (tome iii. ccxviii.) and 
at Djébel Selséleh, the ancient Silsilis, contemporary with the xxth dy- 
nasty, (tome ii. cxvii.) we find the symbol of the hatchet in combination 
with three parallel rows of five horizontal! lines each. 

It is observable also that in one of these representations from Dakkéh 
(i. pl.Ixxiv. no. 2.) the Ethiopian king Ergamenes, as it is supposed, (a 
contemporary of Ptolemy Philadelphus, according to Chevalier Bunsen, 
book i. p. 394.) is exhibited performing some act of worship in presence of 
a local divinity, (not known,) who is seated ; and behind this divinity, in 
a vertical row, there are seven nuclei, composed of the circle at the apex, 
as in every other instance of the same kind, but instead of angles or tri- 
angles also, as in the other cases, of stil smaller circles or globules, 
similarly arranged, five in a row ; fifteen in all, exclusive of the circle at the 
apex, in each instance: consequently 15 x 7 4 7 or 112 in all. We will not 
undertake to say what the meaning of these characters here is. But we 
are decidedly of opinion that not only the angle, composed of the lines 
meeting, but the circle, or sphere, or oval, was capable of standing for 
unity—and not only for unity, but for the number ten. [{ 15 clear, we 
think, in those cases, in which this oval stands at the apex of a converging 
or diverging series of the angles denoting unity, that it must be the repre- 
sentative of monad or unity itself ; out of which all numbers besides proceed, 
and into which all numbers besides are resolved at last. The circle, 
sphere, or oval, was the most appropriate type of that which had neither 
beginning nor end; and such is the metaphysical conception of monad or 
unity. It has nothing prior to itself; and nothing beyond itself. "The 
circle, for the same reason, might be the type of any thing which was both 
an end and a beginning ; as monad or unity also was: all numbers begin- 
ning from it, and all numbers ending in it. 

Sir Gardiner Wilkinson observes (Second series, i. xii. 197, 198) that the 
Pythagoreans regarded nine as the closing or final number, beyond which 
there ceased to be any further progression in the same way. The dekas, 
or number ro, then was a new beginning; the head of a fresh series of 
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bination of the circular apex with the wedge, not only from 
the reason of things or the nature of the characters them- 
selves, but from the analogy of similar combinations on other 
monuments, may be supposed to stand for a certain number 
of units; we have only to inspect the representation on the 
outer border, beginning at the east end of the four-headed 
bust, to see that one of these combinations occurs at the very 
commencement of the representation, if supposed to set out 
from that point; and another at a little distance from it. 
Ín each of these instances, the characters consist of the oval 
at the apex, and of three rows of angles, converging upon it 
as their centre; and each of these rows contains three angles: 
so that each of them read numerically is equivalent to 
8-F3--3--1—10. In the second of these instances indeed 
the characters have suffered from the effects of time; but 
still they are not illegible; they may be made out: and it 
is manifest that in their original state they must have been 
such as we have described. "This facet is still more unques- 
tionable of the first group of the same kind, which was ori- 
ginally represented in larger characters than the other. In 
this the characters stand forth prominently, and are distinctly 
legible, as three rows of wedges containing three angles or 
triangles each ; surmounted by an oval, forming the apex in 
which they meet. Under such circumstances, if it has any 
numerical meaning at all, it must be that of the number 10. 

The position of this first wedge is remarkable. It stands 
numbers of its own kind. In this point of view it corresponded to monad 
or unity itself. And in this point of view the symbol of the monas would 
be just as appropriate to the dekas also. "There cannot be any doubt at 
least that, next to monad, (the ultimate abstraction of all number,) the 
most perfect numerical abstraction was considered to be the dekas, or ten. 
And the circle or oval or sphere being the most perfect of figures, it was 
capable of standing symbolically for any thing the most perfect of its kind; 
and therefore not only for the monas, but also for the dekas. 

We might refer the reader to what may be probably considered a clear 
case of the use of the angle and of its combinations, in the sense of unity, 
supplied by the representation which we described and explained vol. iii. 
p.352. We had fourteen such angles, in one of these instances, and twelve 
in the other; the former meaning fourteen days, and the latter twelve, and 
both together denoting 26, the sum total of lunar lights in the Apis 
calendar month at the epoch of that representation B. C. 848. See also 
Ρ. 356. 357. 
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at the beginning of the representation, supposed to be set- 
ting out from the east end of the four-headed bust; just 
over the head of the figure which is the first to be delineated 
in the order of the representation, and just on the verge of 
the outer border and of the interior circle itself; conse- 
quently in the fittest place to mark and point out the proper 
beginning of a series of representatious, setting out from 
that point and confined to this border exclusively. It is 
observable too that, immediately over this first wedge, there 
is a large circle; and in this circle a figure, as large as life, 
the left hand of which is holding some animal by the hind 
leg: which animal is very plainly intended for a pig; and 
the figure represented as holding it is just as plainly that of 
a priest. It is therefore the representation of a pig, as sacri- 
ficed or about to be sacrificed by one of the priests. Now 
the pig, as we shall see hereafter, was never sacrificed by the 
Egyptians except at the full of the moon: and both this pig, 
and the priest who must be supposed. to be preparing to sa- 
erifice it, are enclosed in a circular disk; which would be 
abundantly capable of representing the full of the moon. 
It would therefore be an obvious construction of this part of 
the representation, that it had some reference to the full of 
the moon: it might be symbolical of the full of the moon. 
This sacrifice of a pig by a priest might be the hieroglyphical 
mode of denoting the full of the moon. 

Having then made it appear that, according to every pre- 
sumption of the nature of this representation of the border, 
which could be conceived from its own evidence, it was more 
likely to have a special reference to the Apis ritual and to 
the Apis calendar than to any thing else; and having already 
ascertained, on. other and independent grounds, that if such 
was the end and design of the representation it must begin 
in the Egyptian month Athyr, and either on, or immediately 
after, the 10th of Athyr, the stated date of the birth of the 
Apis itself: and having also seen reason to conclude, both 
from the nature of things and from the analogy of other 
cases of the same kind, that the first ten days of this or of 
any other month might be denoted by this combination of 
three rows of angles or triangles, containing three each, and 
meeting in a circle serving as the apex or point of con- 
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vergence to them all: then since we actually find such a 
combination as this at the very beginning of the representa- 
tion, at what appears to be the actual point from which the 
whole must have been intended to set out; we cannot, we 
think, hesitate to draw the inference that these ten units, 
denoted in the manner which we have described, must stand 
for the first ten days of the proper month in which the repre- 
sentation is supposed to begin. And this proper month, if the 
representation itself had any reference to the opening of a 
fresh Apis cycle, and to the ceremonies and proceedings of the 
Apis ritual for a certain length of time after the commence- 
ment of a fresh cycle, there cannot be any doubt must have 
been the month Athyr; at least in the first and original type 
of the Apis cycle itself. We will assume therefore that these 
first ten units, found at this period of the representation, de- 
note the first ten.days of Athyr ; and that the final end of their 
being placed there was to point out the date of the repre- 
sentation in terms of the Apis calendar: viz.that it begins and 
must be understood to begin on the e/eventh of Athyr, the 
day after the last of these ten. We shall find this conclu- 
sion confirmed by the whole series of dates, (some of them 
of a very critical nature,) discoverable in the rest of the re- 
presentation; which being all deduced from this, and all 
dependent upon this, could not be true themselves unless this 
was true also; and yet are determined to be true by very 
remarkable coincidences peculiar to themselves. 

The first use which we may make of this conclusion is to 
explain the representation in the circular oval, of the priest 
and the pig, which stands immediately over this wedge, and 
to which the middle row of the wedge itself is perpendicu- 
lar; so that, being produced through the apex of the wedge, it 
would pass through the centre of this circle and bisect it ex- 
actly, just in the point too where the hand of the priest has 
hold of the leg of the pig. Ifa circular disk or oval of this 
kind is competent to denote the moon, or the lunar month ; 
the half of such a circle would be competent to denote half 
a moon or half a lunation. We have ascertained on other 
grounds and from other data than those of this representa- 
tion P, that the interval from the conception to the birth of 


P Vol. ii. 504. 513. Diss. xiii. ch. ii. sect. ix. 
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the Apis was 280 days, or nine lunar months and one half: 
so that the day of his birth, and consequently the lOth of 
Athyr, in the first year of the cycle, necessarily coincided 
with the middle of the tenth lunar month from the concep- 
tion. It appears to us that this is the meaning of the two 
figures in the circle, over the first of our wedges, and so dis- 
posed relatively to it as to be bisected by the middle row 
of the wedge produced. t stands for the half of the lunar 
month ; and its object is to intimate the birth of the Apis at 
the end of the first ten days of Athyr indeed, but at the 
middle of the tenth month from the conception. "The con- 
ception took place at the full of the moon; and the middle 
of the month, reckoned from the full, is of course the con- 
junction. But this makes no difference to the meaning of 
the symbol in this instance ; if that was capable of standing 
for the half of the moon, or the half of the month. Now the 
full moon is the half of the month ; and a stated sacrifice at 
the full moon, for that very reason, would be a competent 
emblem for half the month. "The month is the same thing 
in itself, whether reckoned from the full to the full, or from 
the conjunction to the conjunction: and therefore half the 
month, whether reckoned from the full or from the conjunc- 
tion, too. "The sacrifice of a pig then might be properly the 
symbol of the full moon ; but it must also be the symbol of 
half the month. In this instance it is the symbol of half the 
month, reckoned from the full of the moon ; the full moon of 
the month of the conception of the Apis. Itis the symbol 
therefore of the new moon ; the middle of the tenth month 
from the full moon Pefore to the full moon affer the birth of 
the Apis; coincident with the tenth of Athyr*. 


* Horapollo ii. 14: Γυναῖκα ἔγγυον βουλόμενοι δηλῶσαι ἡλίου κύκλον aiv 
ἀστέρι μετὰ ἡλίου δίσκου δίχα τετμημένου σημαίνουσι. 

"Eyyvos in Greek would mean, ** under bail, under legal security or bond 
of some kind ;" and such a meaning seems altogether foreign to the sym- 
bols here described. We are of opinion that these symbols were intended 
to characterise a pregnant woman; a woman with child: and therefore 
that we should read Τυναῖκα ἔγκυον instead of &yyvov: for that would pro- 
perly have the sense of a worinan with child. 

Α star, accompanying the solar disk, might be fixed upon as one of the 
symbols to convey this meaning, from the traditionary belief of the Egyp- 
tians that the sun itself was born of a star; viz. the star Sothis or Sirius. 
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The meaning then of the first of the numeral combinations 
in the shape of the wedge, which we meet with in this de- 
lineation, is to point out the date of the representation; the 
day on which every thing which follows must be supposed to 
begin: the first day of the second decad of Athyr, the day 
after the birth of the Apis itself. With regard to the second 
such combination, in the shape of the wedge also ; there are 
six stars between it and the first ; so that, if the former was 
meant of the first ten days of Athyr, this latter could not be 
meant of an earlier date than the 17th of Athyr: and that 
would be an observable date in itself, being the stated day 
of the Isia. We are entirely of opinion however that, as the 
first wedge denoted the first decad of Athyr, so this second 
denotes the second; and therefore points to the last day of 
that decad, the 20th of Athyr; the last and greatest day of 
the Isia themselves, the day of the εὕρεσις, and consequently 
of the change in the character of the ceremony itself, from 
something more like a funeral than a feast, to an holiday or 
festival properly so called. No doubt this day in particular 
would be marked and designated in some proper manner. 

It confirms this explanation of the meaning of this second 
wedge, and of its being intended of the 20th Athyr; that in 
this part of the representation, and though not directly under 
this wedge, yet under the first two of the fiwelve stars which 
come next, (when read in their proper order,) we find the 
figure of a goose. "These 12 stars carry on the reckoning 
from the 18th to the 30th of Athyr; that is, to the end of 
the month; and the first two, all being read in the proper 
order, which is first upwards, and then sideways, (backwards 
and forwards or βουστροφηδὸν,) are meant of the 19th and 
30th of Athyr: and under these we find the goose. 

The goose (1n Egyptian Samen) indeed 15 said to have been 


But the other symbol, of the solar disk divided into two halves, must have 
been founded, we apprehend, on the idea which we have been explaining ; 
viz. that the period of uterogestation being 280 days it was equivalent to 
nine lunar months and an half. On this principle, the birth must always 
be looked for at the middle of the tenth month after the conception. "The 
half disk therefore would be a very natural symbol of the birth, after the 
legitimate interval of the uterogestation. And it is so used virtually in 
the case which we have been explaining. 
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a type of Seb, the Egyptian Kronos, and the reputed father 
of Osiris: but we do not think that the goose 1s introduced 
here in that capacity ; nor do we consider this Egyptian Seb 
so old as Osiris, nor the fable, which made Osiris and Isis the 
children of the Egyptian Seb and Netpe as the same with 
the Grecian Kronos and Rhea, a genuine fable of the Egyp- 
tians. We are of opinion that the goose appears in this re- 
presentation, and on this particular day, because it was con- 
nected with the εὕρεσις : which connection, in fact, might be 
the ultimate reason of its being supposed to be sacred to 
Seb, as the reputed father of Osiris. The goose was also the 
type of childhood ; the hieroglyphic of a child at least3: and 
the Osiris of the εὕρεσις was the infant Osiris, the principle 
of vegetable life in its nascent, that 15, its first and tenderest, 
state. We may infer too from the Roman rule of the Isia, 
which, as we have seen', was borrowed from the Egyptian, 
that there must have been a connection, even in the Egyptian 
ceremony of the Isia, between the goose and the εὕρεσις ; for 
there was one in the Roman: and the goose was even offered 
in sacrifice at the conclusion of the Isia, according to the 
Roman rule. 'lhe month of November is thus described in 
the lines upon the twelve months, ascribed to Ausonius: but 
really older than his time*: 
Carbaseo post hunc artus indutus amictu 
Memphidos antiqua sacra deamque colit. 
Α qua vix avidus sistro compescitur anser 
Devotusque sacris incola Memphidicis. 

It 15 plainly intimated in these lines that a goose was kept 
in the temple of Isis at Rome, devoted to the ceremony of 
the Isia: consequently sacrificed at Rome at the Isia, yet in 
the month of November; consequently on the first of No- 
vember, the last day of the Roman Isia. At Rome then the 
goose was sacrificed at the Isia, on the last day of the Isia, 
the second of the days consecrated to the εὕρεσις there; and 
it might be so sacrificed, and on that day, because of its 
known injuriousness to the seed corn, or to the young blade, 
when first sprouting. We have no doubt therefore that the 


q Wilkinson, Second series, i. xii. r Diss. xii. ch. iv. sect. iii. vol. ii. 
165: xiii 311: ii. xiv. 226. Birch, 453. 
Egyptian Antiquities, part i. 56. Bun- 5. See Bucherius, De Doctrina Tem- 


sen, book i. sect. vi. B. xi. xii. 406. porum, 278. 
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goose made a concomitant of the Egyptian Isia also. But 
that it was sacrificed at the Egyptian Isia we have no direct 
testimony to allege; and we are altogether of opinion that 
it entered that ceremony, and made a stated part of it, not 
as a sacrifice, but as an emblem of the infant Osiris, the 
newly developed principle of vegetable life. "Consequently, 
the proper day of its production in the Egyptian Isia would 
be the εὕρεσις, the 20th of Athyr, on which day it appears 
here. It is observable that the goose appears again, a little 
further on in the representation, at the top of the large oval 
enclosing the eight worshippers of the infant Apis: and it 
may stand there too in the same capacity of the hieroglyphic 
of childhood; implying that what these worshippers were 
adoring was the infant Apis, the Apis as yet in a state of 
childhood or nonage. 

These two points then having been established, viz. that 
we have one wedge, which points out the ΤΟΙ of Athyr, and 
another which points out the 20th ; we are in a condition to 
set about the chronological explanation of the whole repre- 
sentation with some prospect of succeeding in the attempt. 
We must premise however that the right way of reading and 
interpreting the chronological notices which are found in the 
representation, in the shape of the stars which there occur, 
is to follow these stars first vertically or perpendicularly 
downwards, from the first of the two wedges; and then 
along the outer edge of the circle or border ; and then, if the 
continuity of the series requires it, by ascending upwards 
along the same line of stars to the inner border, and if neces- 
sary going backwards along that too. When a number of 
stars are grouped together in parallel rows, they are to be 
read backwards and forwards; the Egyptian mode of writing, 
like the ancient Greek and hke the Hebrew, having been 
from right to left, backwards and forwards, or βουστροφηδὸν 
as it is called ; in which manner these characters also should 
be read. 

The lunar or Apis date, from which this representation 
sets out, being known, we have no difficulty in discovering 
the Julian corresponding to it; nor consequently the proper 
year either of the zera cyclica, or of the Julian zra, to which 
it belongs. "The former, it will be seen, is zra cyclica 3208 
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and 3209, the latter A. M. 3206 and 3207, B.C. 799 and 
798. We shall therefore premise to our proposed review of 
the dates of the representation, and to such remarks as we 
may find it necessary to make upon them, both the solar and 
the lunar calendar of the year im question; the latter con- 
sisting of the last nine months of one Apis cycle, and of the 
first twelve months of the next—the last nine months of the 
cycle before that to which this representation belongs, and 
the first twelve months of the cycle to which it belongs and 
is adapted. 


Primitive Solar, or Equable calendar of the Egyptians. 
JEra cyc. 3208. B. C. 799. 


— 3209. | — 398. 

Months. Midnight. B.C. Months. Midnight. B.C. 
i. Thoth Mar. 10 799. i. Thoth Mar. 1o 798. 
ii. Phaophi April 9 — ii. Phaophi April 9 — 
ii. Athyr May 9 — ii. Athyr May 9 — 
iv. Choeac June 8 — iv. Choeac June 8 — 
v. Tybi Juy 8 — v. Tybi Juy 8 — 
vi. Mecheir Aug. 7 — vi. Mecheir Aug. 4 -— 
vii. Phamenoth Sept. 6 — vii Phamenoth Sept. 6 — 
vii. Pharmuthi Oct. 6 — vii. Pharmuthi Oct 6 — 
ix. Pachon Nov. 5 — ix. Pachon Nov. 5 — 
x. Paüni Dec. 5 — x. Paüni Dec. 5 — 
xi. Epiphi Jan. 4 798 xj. Epiphi Jan: 4579/7: 
xii. Mesore Feb. 3 — xii. Mesore heb. 3. — 

xii. Epagomenz, Mar. 5. xii. Epagomenz, Mar. 4. 





Apis Calendar, Type i. /Era cyc. 3208. Cycle vii. 25 — 26. 
ZEracyc. 3209. Cycleviü. 1-— 1. 


Cycle vii. 22—26. Nine months. 


Mon. d. Midnight. B. C. Mon. d. B. C. 
i. 30 Cheac 20 June 27 799. i. 3o Thoth τι Mar. 20 798. 
1 5 Dybi 20 July 27 — ii. 29 Phaophi r1 Apr. r9. — 
ii. 3o Mecheir r9 Aug. 25 — iii. 30 Athyr ro May 18. — 
iv. 29 Phamen.19 Sept.24 — iv. 29 Cheac τὸ June 17. — 
v. 30 Pharmu.18 Oct. 23 — v. 30 TTybi 9 July 16. — 
vi. 29 Pachon 18 Nov.22 — vi. 29 Mecheir 9 Aug. 15 — 

vii.'30 Paüni 1:7 Dec.21 — vii. 30 Phamen. 8 Sept. 13 — 

vii. 29 Epiphi r7 Jan. 20 798. viii. 29 Pharmu. 8 Oct. 13. — 
ix. 30 Mesore 16 Feb. 18. — 1x40 Pachon | 7 NOYER — 


x. 29 Pauni 5 Dec. ΠΤ τς 
xi. 3o Epiphi 6 Jan. 9*797. 
xii. 20 Mesore 6 Feb. 8 — 


i. Epagomene 5, Mar. 8. 
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SEcTION VII.— Chronological Synopsis of the Representation on the 
outer border of the circular Zodiac of Denderah, reduced to the Apis 
cycle, Cycle viii, year i, of Type i. 





| Month. | 





| 
I i | 
| 


iv 








Fig. 


!16. 





l 





| Underneath the figure in the 
Grele o. Do Eee e EAE 
Under the sistrum .......... 


| Under the left hand. ........ 


Middle of the back of the cow 


| Over the goose 
| Circle, enclosing the 8 priests 


Under the left hand (Ibis- 
headedifimay Ὑπττν τὴν: 


Over the head of the calf (ΤῸ) | 


Under the left hand. ..... 
Under the left hand. ........ 
Under the left hand. ........ 
Between the two next figures, 
underneath). 45.2... ἡ 


Between the cynocephalus and 
ἘΠΕ ΗΒ qe TEE 


| End of the 40 days of Diodorus. 


Nine stars omitted in the 
above. 


Under the left hand 
Under the two left ande E 
under the two legs above 


| Under the left hand. ........ 


Under the left hand ΡῈ 
Under the two left hands .... 
Under the left hand. ........ 
Under the left hand and by the 

head... ertetsoeqe e nose ee een 


Tiead eese edere eel 
Under the left hand and by the 
heads o rena e 
Under the water vessel and the 
left hand of next figure .... 
By the head of the Urzeus on 
the left and underneath .... 
Under the left hand : 
Under the left hand and over 
Ugo dgoouoOn pdt. O9 


| Over the head, and underneath 
! Left of the bust and underneath | 
| Over the 4 figures .......... | 


Left of the figure seated on the 
lotus err 


left"hànd 3155: m ΑΞ τς 
By the head, and on the left . . 
Left of the bust with four heads 


Natales Apidis begin. 


'Thirteen stars omitted in the 
above. 


! Noted in all....... Bou oat 
ΝΟΥ δα ρει πηι ete eise reine 
[oum ftobnl ἐν Ἐπ dM E Ὁ 








Ὁ M Un κα 
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Sum ZEra cyc. 3209. B.C.798.| 
€ | 
r,Luna 2|Athyr... /LiSRS I9 
6| 7i 16. 24 
7) 8 SIN δὲ 
8 9 18, 26 
20 21 3o June 7 
22 23 |Choeac.... 2June 9, 
23 24 3 IO 
25 26 5 12 
27 28 7l I4 
3o Luna 1 10 17 
34 5 14. 21 
37 8 17 24 
40 IT 20, 27 
42 | Luna 13 | Cheac. . . . 22 June29 
43 τό 25July 2 
46 17 26 3 
52 | 23 ΠΕ ΒΕ ΤΡ ον 2 
58, 29 8 15 
61|Luna 3. II 18 
65 7 15 22 
15 17 25 Àug. I 
78 20 28 4 
82 24|Mecheir.. 2 
84 26 4 IO 
87 29 7 13 
103 | Luna 15 23 29 
ΤΙΣ 23 Phamenoth r Sep. 6 
113 25 3 8 
I17 29 7i 12 
119 Luna. 2 9, 14 
I21 4 II 16 
I24 7j I4 I9 
125 8 15 20 
[25 
22| 
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SEcrION VIII.—Remarks on the preceding Synopsis, and con- 
firmation of its details. 


No. 1. 

The Representation begins on the day after the birth of 
the Apis, Athyr 11 zra cyclica 3209, May 19 B. C. 798; on 
each as reckoned from midnight according to the Julian 
rule ; (which rule of the reckoning of the noctidiurnal cycle 
in these remarks we propose to follow throughout:) on the 
luna secunda of the lunar month of Athyr according to the 
Apis reckoning. And it begins on this day, which was the 
day after the birth of the Apis, because it was the first day 
on which its birth could be supposed to become known, and 
cousequently its first publ recognition to take place. It 
would be manifestly improper to suppose that to have taken 
place on the day of the birth, and not first on the day after 
the birth. 

It is very observable that the first star (No. l.) stands 
over or by the head of a figure holding a sistrum, which is 
evidently that of a priest; as well as next to the first of the 
wedges, which points out the beginning of the representation 
on Athyr ll. "Phe sistrum was used by the Egyptianus for 
the same purposes as the trumpet ; though it was not a wind 
instrument, but a species of drum, or timbrel. 

Regina in mediis patrio vocat agmina sistro$. 

This figure is here introduced to notify the birth of the 
Apis; and he must be supposed to be using the sistrum for 
that purpose. 

No. 2. 

Five stars; one of which is imperfect, but the edge of 1t 
is still to be seen. 

No. 8. 

The first day of the Isia, Athyr 17 May 25. It falls on 
the first lunar dichotomy ; the luna 8va of the moon of 
Athyr; a coincidence which could characterise only the first 
year of the cycle. "The figure to which the star, which de- 


s Virgil, ZEneid, viii. 696: cf. Pro- Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, lxiii., 
pertius, iii. Xi. 41-44. Pro classico and the passages quoted or referred to 
sistrum posuit, observes Servius inloc.: ^ Diss.xii ch.iv. sect. i. note, vol.ii. 446: 
cf. Isidore, Origines, iii. 21. p.27. C. Diss. xiii. ch. i. sect. ii. vol. ii. 472. 
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notes this day, is attached is probably that of Anubis, the 
jackal-headed god: and in the ceremony of the Isia, Anubis 
acted a conspicuous partt—which may account for his intro- 
duction here. 

No. 4. 

The cow of Mycerinus appears on this day first, Athyr 18 
May 26, the luna 93. Consequently on the second day of the 
Isià; which is thus ascertained to have been the stated date 
of its production. According to Herodotus, it must have 
been produced while the lamentations for the supposed death 
of Osiris were still going on : consequently on one of the three 
days devoted to that part of the ceremony, Athyr 17, 18, 
and 19: and as it seems on the middle one of the three them- 
selves ; which is a very observable circumstance. t is evi- 
dent that this animal must have been intended for a cow ; 
particularly from the head and the horns, which are those 
not of a bull but of a cow. "The temple at Denderah 15 
said to have been sacred to Athor": her cow had its peculiar 
marks"; and one of the most remarkable of these was its 
long horns, and the solar disk" — resembling those of this 
cow exactly. "This was also the insigne of the cow which, 
according to Herodotus, represented the daughter of Myce- 
rinus*: Μεταξὺ δὲ τῶν κερέων ὃ τοῦ ἡλίου κύκλος μεμιμημένος 
ἔπεστι χρυσέος : and in which cow he supposes her to have been 
buriedY. It is agreed however that this cow of Athor, after 
all, and consequently Athor herself, was only an emblem of 
Isis?, and another name for Isis.  Aphroditopolis, which 
Herodotus calls ᾿Ατάρβηχιςἃ, and in which there was a 
temple of Venus (Athor) in his time, was very near to Den- 
derah; and according to Strabo^ a white cow was kept 
there, sacred to Athor the Egyptian Venus; that is, to Isis. 
This cow of the exterior border is white too; and that is 
another mark of its sex, and of its identity with the cow of 
Athor. 


t Cf. Plutarch, De [Iside, xiv.: w Wilkinson, Second series, ii. xiv. 


xxxviii. : xliv.: Ixi.: Diodorus Siculus, 
i. I8. See Supra, testimonies to the 
Isia, vol. iii. 81. 

u Wilkinson, Second series, i. xiii. 
390, 391. Bunsen, B.i. sect. vi. B. 
400-402. Birch, Egyptian Antiquities, 
part i. 19, 20. 


194. 

X n. 132. Y 129-7132. 

z Wilkinson, Second series, i. xiii. 
359: cf. 371. 382, 383. 

8 jii. 41: cf. Steph. Byz. ᾿Αφροδίτης 
πόλις. 
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N.B. There are two stars over this, one on the left, the 
other on the right, of the second wedge ; which, in our opin- 
ion, were not intended to enter into the continuous reckon- 
ing of stars as the same with days: and therefore have been 
omitted by us. 

No. 5. 

These 12 stars carry on the account to the 30th of Athyr, 
the end of the first solar month which enters the representa- 
tion, June 7 : and this too 15 something observable; for this 
being the month of the birth of the Apis it would be con- 
sidered sacred on that account; and its termination might be 
specially pointed out. "These stars are to be read first back- 
wards and then forwards; beginning with those which stand 
at the bottom, or over the head of the goose—Athyr 19, 20, 
and 21. "The symbol of the goose, as we have explained, is 
attached more particularly to the second of the two, more 
immediately over its head, the 20th Athyr; the date of the 
εὕρεσις, and of the consequent first manifestation of the in- 
fant Osiris. 

No. 6. 

Over or about the next figure, which 1s the circle, enclos- 
ing the priests adoring the Apis, there is only one star; viz. 
that which precedes the figure of the goose at the top: and this 
we consider to be excepted. "The absence of stars in con- 
nection with this circle and with the objects included in it is 
remarkable. We must infer from this fact that what is re- 
presented in this manner, the adoration of the young Apis 
by the priests, belongs to no particular day. The place 
assigned to this group too in the order of the representation 
is remarkable also. It is the middle point of the interval of 
40 days, between the birth of the Apis on Athyr 10 and the 
end of the period of comparative seclusion in which it was 
kept at first, Cheeac 20: during which time indeed it must 
be visible to the priests and to its proper attendants, but 
probably to none else, except the women of Egypt. 

But with respect to the meaning of this representation 
itself; we have already observed that the figures exhibited in 
this circle are evidently those of priests, and evidently en- 
gaged in an act of worship, the object of which is the infant 
Apis, who appears in the form of a calf not far from them in 

VOL. IV. x 
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front; and besides is typified by the goose on the top of the 
circle itself. But as to the number of these figures, so repre- 
sented, and in this posture, it is neither more nor less than 
eight; and all eight are enclosed in the same circle. We 
were told by Pliny, Solinus, and Ammianus Marcellinuse, 
that the Apis was wont to be conducted to Memphis by 
an hundred priests: or that he never appeared in publie 
without a retinue or attendance of priests. We do not know 
however that the circle possessed the power of denoting 
one hundred: or that these eight priests enclosed in it, on 
any principle of construction, can be considered the repre- 
sentatives of that particular number of the body to which 
they belonged: though they might be considered, either col- 
lectively or individually, the representatives of the sacerdotal 
order in general. Besides, at this time, only 20 days after 
the birth of the Apis, and while he was still in comparative 
seclusion, there could be no room for any such representation 
as that of a public procession of the Apis, attended by any 
number of his priests whatsoever. 

In our opinion, the meaning of this representation in par- 
ticular is something very different from this, and at first 
sight not easy to be divined; and in fact, without a previous 
knowledge of the Apis cycle and of the reference of the 
whole of this representation to that, incapable of being 
divined at all—but, when once pointed out, such as to recom- 
mend itself by its own consistency and its own probability. 
The circle which is here exhibited is one of unusually large 
dimensions. lt is greater than any thing of the kind which 
occurs in any part of the representation besides; and no 
doubt some peculiar distinction must have been considered to 
belong to it. Now this 15 explained at once, if this circle is 
supposed to be the type of the Apis cycle itself. It requires 
no argument to prove that a circle could be so appropriate a 
symbol of nothing as a cycle; and therefore, if necessary, of 
the Apis cycle: in which case, if it entered a representation 
like this, and in that capacity, it must be exhibited as some- 
thing different from an ordinary circle. 'The number of 
figures enclosed in this circle 1s eight. "They are all repre- 
sented alike, and there is not the least difference discoverable 


€ Vol. ii. 475, Diss. xiii. ch. i. sect. ii. Testimonies to the Apis. 
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between one and another of them. The attitude of all is the 
same, and in each it is that of worshippers ; and the object of 
the worship of all alike 1s evidently the young Apis. It 15 
manifest therefore that any one of these eight would be com- 
petent to represent the same order or class of persons in 
general; those who stood to the Apis in the particular rela- 
tion of his worshippers: and these it is evident must be first 
and properly his priests. Every Apis, and in every cycle, 
had his proper class of worshippers, all belonging to this 
order in general; the priests of his proper cycle*. 

Now it is a very remarkable coincidence that, if the date of 
this representation 15 actually that which we have assigned it, 
it begins in the first year of the viuth Apis cycle. "There 
had been seven cycles before that to which this representation 
belongs, but no more: and this, in which it opens itself, was 
the eighth. We are entirely of opinion that this coincidence, 
and this alone, is the true explanation of the great circle, 
and of the eight figures enclosed in it, which meets us at this 
particular period of the representation. "The circle itself is 
the type of the Apis cycle, which in its own nature might be 
considered invariable and always the same; but it was liable 
to change its living representative in the person of the Apis, 
and its proper order and succession of ministers, in relation 
to one cycle after another. It is implied by the eight figures 
within this circle, that this type of the cycle had been eight 
times changed; and this service had been eight times re- 
quired in relation to eight different cycles: and this would be 
strictly true, at the ingress of the vinth cycle from the 
epoch, sera cyc. 3209; with this difference only that the 
type of the vinth cycle was still living, in the person of 
the young Apis just enterig on his proper cycle; and the 
service of his ministering priests and attendants, in reference 


* [t is far from improbable that, as there was a fresh Apis for every 
cycle, so there was a fresh order of serving or ministering priests for 
every fresh cycle too. Such was the rule with the Levites among the 
Jews. '"lhey began to serve at 25 and ceased to serve at 5o: (Numb. viii. 
24, 25;) that is, their term of office properly so called lasted 25 years, or 
one Apis cycle. 'l'he same rule might exist among the priests in Egypt, 
those at least whose duty it was to attend on the Apis, and to perform 
every menial office in his behalf. If this rule actually existed there, it 
would explain the representation in this oval at once. 
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to this viiith cycle, was only just beginning too. But it was 
a service the same in all respects which had been rendered by 
the same description of attendants and ministers, in relation 
to past cycles: and therefore the proper representatives of 
the service of this cycle, though only just beginning, were not 
to be distinguished from those who had stood in the same 
relation to the cycles already past. 
No. 7—14. 

With regard to the procession, which comes next in the 
order of the representation; it is very observable that the 
number of figures, preceding the young Apis, i.e. of those 
who may be properly said to be conducting it somewhere or 
other, is limited to five. "These five compose the conductors 
or προπομποὶ of the Apis properly so called ; distinct from the 
Cynocephalus, seated in the boat in the front, and from 
Thoth, with the beak of the Ibis, next to the Apis itself 
behind. We have learnt from Clemens Alexandrinus* that 
on all solemn occasions the number of parties, composing the 
publie processions of the Egyptians, were at least five; the 
names and style of each of whom he specified distinctly, as 
the φδὸς, the ópockózos, the tepoypapparevs, the στολιστὴς, and 
the προφήτης, besides certain others, whom he appears to have 
classed together under the general name of παστοφόροι ; 1. e. 
of those whose duty it was to carry the sacred bread. "These 
five figures conducting the Apis in all probabihty, and maz- 
tatis mutandis merely, were intended to answer to these five 
principal members of all such solemn processions ; only that 
they are not to be supposed to be composed of priests, what- 
soever their rank or sanctity, or particular office and duty; 
but of certain of the inferior divinities of the Egyptians 
themselves, who are discharging the same kind of duty and 
service on this occasion in honour of Osiris, (the greatest 
of the gods of the Egyptians, and their own principal or 
superior too, in the person of the Apis. "Thoth Lunus 
follows behind, in his proper capacity of the scribe, it is 
true; but of the gods and not of men; and distinct from 
the five composing the procession also. 

The number of stars which carry on the continuous 
reckoning from No. 7 inclusive to 14 inclusive, we apprehend 

€ Supra, note, p. 188. 
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to be 20, extending from Athyr 30 to Choeac 20, June 7 to 
June 27, and from the luna 21 of the first month to the 
luna 11 of the second month. It 1s manifest that the mysti- 
cal procession is supposed to be going on all this time; but 
only in the mystical sense. It takes up the last half of the 
period devoted to the privacy of the Apis: and as it must end 
in his public recognition at last, which was the first step 
towards his solemn installation at Memphis, this seems to be 
the true reason why the procession is represented as headed 
by the Cynocephalus, seated in the boat in front; as if he 
were going to conduct it at once down to Memphis. "The 
first 40 days were a very important division of the whole of 
the period between the birth and the installation of the 
Apis. At the end of these the Apis was made publie in some 
manner or other, in which he had not been so until then: 
and that was so naturally the prelude to his still more public 
and solemn recognition at the high festival of the natales, 
that we cannot be surprised if the end of these forty days is 
represented apparently by some of our testimonies, (for 
instance, that of Diodorus 5) as the beginning of the cere- 
mony of his installation itself. 

We give two stars only to No. 7, 9, 10, respectively : and 
oneto No.8. "There are three more in No. 8, but they appear 
to us to be excepted. The stars in No. 11 are imperfect ; 
but the outlines of three may be distinguished. "Three stars, 
No. 10-12, in the upper margin, are also omitted. No. 13, 
there is a large star, much more conspicuous than any which 
has yet appeared. "These three stars being read upwards, 
the Julian date of this last is June 24, that 1s, the summer 
solstice in the sphere of Mazzaroth: which accounts for the 
distinction and prominence assigned to it. Νο. 14 brings us 
to the 40th day from the birth, Choeac 20, June 27, the lunar 
llth of the second month. "The 40 days of Diodorus con- 
sequently end here: and here too we find the first bust of 
the Apis; one of the marks ofthe integral divisions of the 
representation, supplied by itself. 


No. 15. 


One star, by the head of this figure, (on the left) is 
omitted. 


f Vol. ii, 474, Diss. xiii. ch. i. sect. ii. 
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No. 16. 16. 

A small star, between the two next figures, is omitted also. 
"Three stars are here taken into account; the third of which 
(read upwards) stands under the two legs, represented as 
walking: and in size and prominence this star is altogether 
like to that which we noticed in No. 13, attached to June 24, 
the date of the summer solstice in the sphere of Mazzaroth. 
The Julian date of this star is July 2, correspondimmg to 
Choeac 25. Now it is capable of proof that July 2 was the 
actual date of the summer solstice, B. C. 798*, and that 
being the case, it is a striking confirmation of all the pre- 
ceding details. 

We find this star attached in the representation itself to 
the hieroglyphical symbol of two legs, which appear to be in 
the act of walking: and two legs in the act of walking, as 
every one must allow, would be the most natural symbol 
imaginable for the act of locomotion, or, as the Greeks would 
have expressed it, of the φορὰ πόθεν ποῖ. But locomotion 
may be either forwards or backwards; and these acts of 
locomotion would be so contrary to each other, that the 
same representation could not possibly serve for each. 

The ancient Egyptians were too close and exact observers 
of nature not to have taken notice that in all the acts and 
functions of the members of the human body which are dou- 
ble of their kind, a right and a left; those of the right take 
precedence of those of the left: the right arm of the left arm, 
the right leg of the left leg. 'l'his being the case; to express 
motion forwards or in the natural direction, they put the 
right leg before the left: to express motion backwards, they 
reversed this arrangement, and put the right leg behind the 
left; or what came to the same thing the left leg before the 
nghts. 


h. m. .& 
* Mean vernal equinox at Jerusalem, B. C. 798, March 31, 15 41 2:4 
— I5 44 
At Heliopolis, U "Ἢ τ E March 31, 15 25 18.4 
One quarter ᾿ς: τ ἐκ D t 9n 729 158 
Equation of the centre  .. X ἐπ June 30, 22 52 31:0 
* ZI, X: 2B 
True summer solstice ^ τ: ὡς July r, 23 55 48-8 
5 Cf. the chevalier Bunsen, B. 1. and 63. Horapollo,ii. 3: Δύο πόδες συνη- 
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Now the symbol which actually occurs in the representa- 
tion, in this instance, is that of the left leg before the right ; 
from which we must infer that motion backwards, not for- 
wards, was the idea intended by it. And this consideration, 
combined with the other two coincidences which have just 
been pointed out, that the Julian date of this symbol is 
July 2, and July 2 was the actual date of the summer 
solstice B. C. 798, can leave no doubt that the physical 
phenomenon of the turning back of the sun was intended to 
be noted and pointed out in the representation, just at this 
moment. These two legs are as significant for that purpose 
here, as the algebraical symbol of the solstice itself, c, (the 
principle of which, as we have explainedh, was just the same,) 
would have been. 

No. 17. 

Next to this figure, and almost in a line with its left 
shoulder, is a bird resembling the Ibis, and under it a small 
star, which we ont. 

No. 18. 


Α star, in a line with the head of this figure 15 omitted. 


No. 19. 

A star similarly situated by the head of each of the two 
next figures is also omitted. And this brings us to the end 
of the first 59 days, or first δίμηνον, 'Tybi 8 July 15 both 
inclusive. 

No. 20. 

Α star, near the head of the next figure, is omitted here 

too: but three are taken into account at the bottom, which 


bring us to July 18, Tybi 11. 


No. 21. 
Four stars are taken into account here; three under the 


ἐν ταῖς χειμεριναῖς τροπαῖς σημαίνουσι. 
This must have been ἃ different kind of 
symbol from that which we are con- 
sidering; these two legs being in a 
line, or side by side, yet supposed to 
be in motion too. Now this was the 
kind of motion attributed to the gods ; 
motion forwards, without seeming to 
stir the legs: and the motion of the 
gods too must be supposed the most 
rapid ofall. "We should be of opinion 


therefore, that this peculiar symbol was 
selected, in order to represent the 
rapidity of the sun's motion at the 
winter solstice : at which period of its 
course it has always been either at, or 
just past, the Perigee, and therefore 
moving with the greatest velocity. Cf. 
Porphyry, apud Eusebium, Przp. Evang. 
lii. 11. ὃ 47. 248, 249. 

h Vol. iii. 375, Diss. xv. ch. vi. sect. 
vi. 
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left hand ofthe next figure; the fourth close by the head. 
And this star is of greater size and prominence than any 
which has yet come under our notice; so that we may 
reasonably presume even from its form and appearance that 
it must have been understood to be something remarkable of 
its kind. "These four stars being read in the order pointed 
out, viz. upwards, this is the fourth; and its Julian date is 
found to be July 22: 1.e. the first and original date of the 
Sothiacal period, and its proper date in the first year of its 
proper cycle of leap-year ever after. Β. C. 798 was a year of 
this description : and July 22 would be the stated date of 
the helacal rising of Sirius this year. "This, we think, is 
abundantly sufficient to account for the distinction assigned 
to this star, in comparison of any other which has yet passed 
in review before us. It was the star of Sothis or Sirius: and 
its calendar date, B. C. 798, was the proper date of the most 
memorable phenomenon, in the apprehension of the Egyp- 
tians, which the heavens had annually to shew. 

It contributes not a httle to confirm this date, that τ΄ we 
ascend, at this moment, out of the limits of the exterior 
circle, into the interior compartment which contains the 
zodiac and the rest of the figures on the cieling ; the first 
object, which we perceive, yet most contiguous to, or at least 
in a Ime with this star, is the figure of an animal, resembling 
a cow, lying or reclining in a boat; and between its horns 
a large star also. "There can be little question, from the 
shape of the horns, that this animal is meant for a cow; and 
from its posture, recumbent in a boat, it is manifestly in- 
tended as divine. Now we have already had occasion to 
shew! that the cow was connected by the Egyptians with 
Sirius or Sothis, as the emblem of Athor or Neith, (both 
of them merely other conceptions of Isis) and with Isis 
herself; im the specific character of the cow of Sothis, the 
cow which gave birth to the sun. "This cow then in the 
interior circle, but connected by its position with this star in 
the exterior circle, is the great cow in question. It is Athor 
or Neith, or Isis, the mother of the sun ; and the star between 


i Vol.iii. 34, Diss. xiv. ch. i. sect. xi. — 366—394. cf. 67 and 78. Bunsen, B. i. 
Cf. Egyptian Antiquities, Parti. page 12 — sect. vi. À. 386: sect. vi. B. 400-402. 
—20. Wilkinson, Second Series, 1 1, xiii. 
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the horns of this cow means the same thing as the star below, 
attached to July 22. 
No. 22, 93. 


No stars are omitted in either of these numbers. 


No. 24. 

One star, in a line with the head of the next figure, is left 
out here; because it appears to stand apart from the proper 
lime of the reckoning. Four stars however are taken into 
account; two under the left hand of the figure, and two over 
its head, read backwards. "The Julian dates of the first two 
are August 5 and 6, and those of the second two are Au- 
gust 7 and 8. 

Now if the representation in general is truly to be referred 
to B. C. 798; this particular date, August 8, could not fail 
to be something remarkable in that year. It was the Julian 
date of the Dabylonian calendar and Babylonian cosmogony, 
in the first year of the cycle of leap-year; such as B. C. 798 
also was. It was the supposed date of the first production 
of things by the Babylonian Belus out of the element of 
water. It was the date of the cosmogony adopted by the 
Egyptians also, and in this very year itself, as we have seen k ; 
and of the genitura mundi, when the sun and the moon and 
the five planets were supposed to be all posited in the xvth 
degrees of their proper signs or houses; as the sun and the 
moon in particular actually were, the former in the xvth of 
Leo, the latter in the xvth of Cancer, on this very day, Au- 
gust 8, B. C. 798 k. 

Now here too, if we travel out of the limits prescribed to 
the proper chronological details of the representation, (those 
of the exterior circle) the first object which meets us, and 
right over the two stars, corresponding to August 7 and 8, is the 
figure of a large bird, crowned with the Pschent, (the double 
crown, the emblem or insigne of Dominion, and properly of 
Upper and Lower Egypt—dominion at least on the widest 
scale,) and standing on something which can be intended of 
nothing but a receptacle of water, a water-vessel, or phial, 
but of unusually large dimensions. Similarly shaped vessels 
may be perceived in other parts of the representation; as in 


k Vol. iii. 439, Diss. xv. ch. vii. sect. v, sqq. Ch. ix. sect. x. p. 542. 
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the hands of the figure over No. 19 and under the Lion 
standing on the back of the Hydra; and in those of the 
figure which stands over the large oval, inclosing the eight 
figures, explained supra. And from these vessels water is 
actually flowing in a copious stream ; so as to leave no doubt 
oftheir nature. We take it for granted then, that the vessel 
on which this bird is standing is a vessel of water too; though 
of much larger dimensions : and of water not yet poured out; 
of a water-vessel still full. 'The bird itself is the sacred hawk, 
the symbol of Ra or Phre, the sun. We should explain the 
occurrence of such figures and such symbols as these here, in 
connection with these particular dates of August 7 and 8, if we 
might suppose that these dates themselves were already tradi- 
tionally connected in Egypt with the production of the uni- 
verse from water by the sun, on this day too; as they could 
not fail to be, if the Babylonian doctrine relating to that point 
had already been adopted in Egypt, and in this very year. 


No. 25. 


The next figure is that of the Urzeus, or Serpent Basilisk 
(Βασιλίσκος or Reguius), of which Horapollo, at the very be- 
ginning of his work, gives the following account?: Αἰῶνα 
σημαίνοντες ἥλιον καὶ σελήνην γράφουσι, διὰ τὸ αἰώνια εἶναι στοι- 

^ ^ » ΠΕΡ, J , v ^ » 
xeta. αἰῶνα δ᾽ ἑτέρως γράψαι βουλόμενοι ὄφιν ζωγραφοῦσιν ἔχοντα 
τὴν οὐρὰν ὑπὸ τὸ λοιπὸν σῶμα κρυπτομένην, ὃν καλοῦσιν Αἰγύπτιοι 
οὐραῖον, ὅ ἐστιν Ἑλληνιστὶ βασιλίσκον" ὅνπερ χρυσοῦν ποιοῦντες 
θεοῖς περιτιθέασιν: αἰῶνα δὲ λέγουσιν Αἰγύπτιοι διὰ τοῦδε τοῦ 

, ^ , ^ Led n Ld , Ν ᾿ς 
ζώου δηλοῦσθαι, ἐπειδὴ τριῶν γενῶν ὄφεων καθεστώτων τὰ μὲν 
λοιπὰ θνητὰ ὑπάρχει, τοῦτο δὲ μόνον ἀθάνατον" ὃ καὶ προσφυσῆ- 
€ / * pn / Ν "^ ^ , ^ [:4 , Ἂς 
σαν ἑτέρῳ παντὶ ζ(ώῳ δίχα καὶ τοῦ δακεῖν ἀναιρεῖ. ὅθεν ἐπειδὴ 
δοκεῖ ζωῆς καὶ θανάτου κυριεύειν διὰ τοῦτο αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς 
τῶν θεῶν ἐπιτιθέασιν. 

In what is thus stated respecting this serpent, as an in- 
signe of the gods, Horapollo is confirmed by the monuments 
of Egypt at present?. In his explanation of the Greek name 
of this serpent, Βασιλίσκος or Regulus, as meaning the same 
thing with the Egyptian o?potos, it is agreed that he is cor- 
rect also; the root of the Egyptian name of this serpent 
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being either the Coptic Ouro, which denotes king?, or the 
more ancient *4ra, which appears in the chevalier Bunsen's 
vocabulary P. 

Now if this was the case, and the serpent Basilisk was not 
only the type of divinity, but also the type of eternity, and in 
particular of a power and influence, which was just as effective 
for life as for death, for production as for destruction; we 
cannot imagine a symbol more likely « priori to have been 
fixed upon as the proper symbol of alternate life and death, 
alternate generation and regeneration, like that of successive 
incarnations and metempsychoses of Osiris in the person of 
one Apis after another. "The ancients, beginning with He- 
rodotus, as we have 566} 3, agree in reporting that the par- 
ticular mode by which the Apis, the future type of every 
fresh cycle, was generated or conceived in the body of the 
cow destined to give it birth, was by an unseen and myste- 
rious influence of this kind ; which they compare to a flash of 
lightning: and in this manner too, according to the Greek 
version of the fable, Epaphus the Greek representation of the 
Apis, as the offspring of Io in the form of a cow, is supposed 
to have been generated; viz. ἐξ ἐπαφῆς Διὸς, and nothimg 
more; and from that mode of his generation itself to have 
derived his name. This Grecian version of the fable of the 
Apis is older than Herodotus; but we do not know that it 
is older than /Eschylus, the first of the Greeks in whom it 
appears: nor consequently older than the Apis cycle itself 
among the Egyptians, or even as old as it. 

Such then being the actual manner, according to the fable 
. from the first, in which the Apis was supposed to be gene- 
rated; by a secret influence of some kind, endued with the 
power of life and death, of production as well as destruction, 
yet both in the same way: what was more probable than that, 
as the proper hieroglyphic or symbol of this influence, the 
Egyptians would pitch on their Urzus, or serpent Basilisk, 
to which they ascribed this power in both its acts and ener- 
gies, and in so eminent a degree? the power of destroying 
the living representative of a given cycle, and the power of 


9 Wilkinson, First Series, ii. v. 184: ᾳ Vol. ii. 474, Diss. xiii. ch. i. sect. ji; 
Second Series, i. xiii. 240. TTestimonies to the Apis. 
DB. i. App. i. 457; No: 72. 
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reproducing it in the next? the power of terminating the 
cycle at stated times, and yet of continuing it too, as if it never 
could come to an end? Τῇ so, and the Urzus was really the 
type of this power, the secret, ever-present, and ever-active 
influence, by means of which the succession of the Apis cycle 
was both terminated and kept up; in such a representation 
as this which we are considering, where was this emblem so 
likely to be found, as at the date of the conception of the 
A pis ? 

It cannot be necessary to prove that, if there was a stated 
date for the birth of the Apis, there must have been a stated 
date for its conception ; and a stated interval of time, as the 
proper measure of the period of uterogestation between the 
two. We have already seen reason to conclude that this interval 
was purposely assumed at 280 days': and consequently that 
the stated date of the birth at last being the new moon of 
Athyr, in the first year of the cycle, the stated date of the 
conception previously must have been the full moon of 'Tybi 
in the last year of the preceding cycle. Let us proceed then 
to consider how far these conclusions are confirmed, or not 
confirmed, by the symbols which are discoverable at this par- 
ticular stage of the representation. 

The Urzus, of which we have been speaking, stands on a 
kind of altar or pedestal, by itself. "There is one star under- 
neath on the left, level with the top of this pedestal; and 
there must once have been another in a line with the first, 
above, near the head of the Urzeus, as the outline of it may 
still be perceived. And, to judge even from what appears 
of its shape at present, this must have been of extraordinary 
size, larger even than the star which represented Sirius; 
and differing from that, in not having its radii regular and 
all of a size, but one of them more pointed and more elon- 
gated than the rest. We are entirely of opinion that these 
peculiarities were intended to characterise the supposed date 
of the conception of the Apis; the star, in its proper chrono- 
logical order, in the course of the representation hitherto, de- 
noting the day of the event; the pointed and elongated apex 
of one of its radii, the influence emanating from some un- 
seen power, and producing its effect on this day in the gene- 
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ration of the Apis; and the Urzus, or serpent basilisk, the 
active agent in the production of the effect itself. 

The Julian dates of these two stars are August 9 and 10; 
the Egyptian Mecheir 3 and 4: the lunar, the luna 25? and 
26*: but the proper date with which we are concerned, as that 
of the conception, is the second, Mecheir 4, August 10, the 
luna 263. We must observe however that the year, which 
we are considering, is the year of the birth, the first year of 
the cycle; not the year of the conception, the last year of the 
preceding cycle. Now Mecheir 4 and August 10 might both 
be the same, both in the last year of the preceding cycle and 
in the first year of the next; or at the utmost could differ 
only by a day: but the lunar date, agreeing to either in the 
first year of the cycle, could not possibly be the same with 
that which corresponded to it in the preceding year: it must 
be ten or eleven days higher than the latter at least. Con- 
sequently, if Mecheir 4 and August 10 were both the Luna 
26, B. C. 798, :ra cyc. 3209; B. C. 799 «ra cyc. 3208 they 
must both have been the Luna 153 or 108, If therefore the 
date of the conception of the Apis, B. C. 799 sra cyc. 3208, 
was Mecheir 4 or August 10, it was also the lunar 15th 
or 16th. 

Now this is verified at once by the scheme of the Apis 
calendar, for the last lunar year of cycle vii, type i, which 
we premised supra'. "This year is an imperfect one in every 
type of the cycle, consisting of nine months only, instead of 
twelve; and in the first type of the cycle, the stated date of 
its first month was Cheeae 20; which zra cyc. 3208, B. C. 
799, corresponded to June 27. Consequently the date of the 
second month was Tybi 20, July 27 ; and therefore the za»- 
σέληνον or lunar xvth of that month was Mecheir 4, Au- 
gust 10. 

This date then being assumed as the date of the concep- 
tion of the Apis, in the last year of cycle vii. zera cyc. 3208 
B. C. 799; let us reckon on from it 280 days, the supposed 
interval of the uterogestation ; and it should bring us to the 
date of the birth, Athyr 10, cycle viui —sra cyc. 3209 B.C. 
798. Mecheir 4 is the 154th day from the beginning of the 
equable year. 

r Page 301. 
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Hence, Mecheir 4 — 154 
280 

434 

Cast oit 2: 22 "P1365 
69 


Ànd the 69th day from the beginning of the equable year 
in like manner is Athyr 9. It is evident then, on this prin- 
ciple, that if we take in the day of the conception,:Mecheir 
4, and reckon 280 days inclusive of that; we come to the 
day before the birth, Athyr 9 exclusive: and if we leave out 
the day of the conception, and reckon 280 days from the 
first day after the conception, Mecheir 5 inclusive, we come 
to the day of the birth Athyr 10 exclusive. And it appears 
to us that this is the principle on which we ought to reckon ; 
that of 280 days' interval from Mecheir 4 exclusive, to Athyr 
10 exclusive also ; leaving out both the day of the first com- 
munication of the influence, followed by the conception and 
the consequent beginning of the proper interval of the utero- 
gestation, and the day of the birth also, the proper date of 
the termination of that interval itself. 

It seems then that, agreeably to the conjecture with which 
we set out, we find in this symbol of the Urzeus, and in the 
date assigned to it in the order of the representation, the 
solar date of the conception of the Apis, in the first year of 
the cycle; by means of which we are enabled to recover the 
lunar date of the same event, in the preceding year of the 
cycle; and this recovery shews that lunar date to have been 
the πανσέληνον or full moon of the proper month. 1t is evi- 
dent consequently that between the conception at this period 
of the old cycle, and the birth at the proper period of the 
next,in the lunar reckoning there must be nine months 
complete and half of one more; and we have already seen 
that the first symbol which we met with, and at the very 
commencement of the representation, and over the very 
day of the birth itself, was one which when rightly inter- 
preted pointed directly to that fact; the birth of the Apis 
at last, just at the middle of the tenth month from the con- 
ception. 
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No. 36. 

One star is omitted; close to the head of the figure, next 
to this. 

No. 37. 

We reckon 16 stars here; one under the left hand of the 
figure, fifteen over the pig: aud we omit one; that which 
stands over the first row of these fifteen at the top. 

Now this figure, the left hand of which here too is directed 
towards the tail of the pig, is much the same in appearance 
as that which was exhibited, at the commencement of the 
representation, inside of the circle, holding a pig by the foot 
with its left hand: and in that instance the pig was the type 
of the middle of the month ; a meaning ultimately derivable 
from the fact of its being properly the type of the middle of 
the moon ; that 1s of the full moon. 

That the pig among the Egyptians would probably be 
selected as the standing type of the full moon seems to be 
only a natural consequence of the fact mentioned by Hero- 
dotus; that though the swine was ordimarily esteemed by 
them an unclean animal, (perhaps for the reason assigned by 
Procluss; perhaps because it was an unclean animal among 
the Jews,) yet it was offered in sacrifice, and its flesh was 
eaten once in the year, but once only; and that once at 
the full of the moon: Σελήνῃ δὲ kal Διονύσῳ (lsis in fact 
and Osiris) μούνοισι τοῦ αὐτοῦ χρόνου τῇ αὐτῇ πανσελήνῳ 
τοὺς ὃς θύσαντες πατέονται τῶν κρεῶν ... τὰ δὲ ἄλλα κρέα σιτέ- 
ονται ἐν τῇ πανσελήνῳ ἐν τῇ ἂν τὰ ἱρὰ θύσωσι: ἐν ἄλλῃ δὲ 
ἡμέρῃ οὐκ ἂν ἔτι γευσαίατοι. We have no doubt this exception 
was first made in its favour at the time of the rise of the 
fable of the Apis; and when the stated date of the con- 
ception of the Apis was first attached to the full of the moon 
of a certain month. For the full moon is the most appro- 
priate natural type of impregnation and fecundity; and no 
animal might appear to sympathise more with the full moon 
in that respect, by its natural fecundity and by the circum- 


S Ad Hesiod. Opp. et dies, 767 : Τὴν t ii. 47. Cf. ZElian, De Natura 
δὲ σῦν àvíepov Αἰγύπτιοί φασιν, ὅτι uí(- — Anim. x. 16. Sextus Empericus, iii. 
ἔεσι χαίρει κρυπτομένης ὑπὸ τοῦ ἡλίον 24. 8 220. p. 183: Οἷον γοῦν Σαράπιδι 
τῆς σελήνης. Cf. Plutarch, De [side et χοῖρον οὐκ àv θύσειέ τις, κ', τ. A. 
Osiride, viii. 
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stance of its repeatedly bringing forth as many young pigs 
as there are days in the half-month, than the swine. 

Now the Julian dates of the first two stars on the left of 
this figure read upwards are August 14 and 15, the Egyptian 
Mecheir 8 and 9; the latter the date of the luna prima of 
Mecheir in the first year of the cycle, type i: as appears from 
our calendar, B. C. 798 sera cyc. 3209. Τῇ so, the 14 stars 
which come next and stand over the back of the pig, must 
be the 14 days from the luna prima of Mecheir to the πανσέ- 
Aqvov or calendar full moon, the lunar 15th. In this case, it is 
the stated date of the sacrifice of this same pig, which could 
not be offered on any day of the month but the πανσέληνον 
or calendar full moon ; and is now going to be offered at the 
πανσέληνον or calendar full moon of Mecheir, in the first year 
of the cycle, typei. "This explanation of the symbol must 
carry its own proof along with it. We look upon it to be as 
striking a confirmation of the truth of the interpretation 
which we have hitherto put on the whole of this representa- 
tion, as any thing which has yet appeared. 


No. 238. 


We reckon on 8 stars next in order; seven in front of the 
figure represented as kneelng, and one above it. This 
figure has four figures on its head, which appear to be meant 
of asps, and 1t has itself the appearance of an human figure 
with the head of a Cynocephalus. 'The asps would be tokens 
of divinity", or of dominion vw. A bust of the Apis 15 next to it; 
the second which has yet appeared. Possibly the occurrence 
of the bust here may be explained by the date of the last of 
the stars, which 15 Phamenoth 1, September 6, the first of 
the solar Phamenoth; which was probably an high month, 
because in the lunar Phamenoth corresponding to it the 
natales apidis themselves were celebrated. We do not how- 
ever profess to understand these emblems here; and we are 
unwilling to hazard mere conjectures concerning them. 


No. 39. 
Next to the bust, we take in two stars, in the same vertical 


" /Elian, De Natura Anim. x. 31. w Wilkinson, Second series, i. xiii. 239. 
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line, one below, the other above, Phamenoth 2 and 3, Sep- 
tember 7 and 8, luna 24 and 25. 


No. 30. 


There is next, on what appears to have been a pedestal, 
like that of the Urzeus, (No. 25,) a group of four figures, 
which have the heads of Cynocephali, and are standing seem- 
ingly on the tails of serpents: and there are four stars also, 
one, apparently, for each. We conjecture that these figures 
have a special reference to the four last days of the lunar 
month, that of Mecheir, now coming to an end: and this was 
a month of 29 days only; and these stars on this principle 
would be found actually attached to Phamenoth 4—7, Sep- 
tember 9—12, the luna 26 to 29 inclusive. The Cynoce- 
phalus was certainly connected with lunar time: but what 
there was to make these four lunar days remarkable, except 
as ushering in the numenia of Phamenoth, the date of the 
embasis into the moon, we do not profess to know. 


No; 931. 


The four months of the preparatory nurture and suckling 
of the young Apis end here, and the fifth now begins. At 
this moment a figure meets us, sitting on the opening bud of 
alotus; and it has three stars, two below it, and the other 
above its head, which is so different from the rest, that it 
may safely be left out of the account. 

The date of the first star, reduced to the calendar, 15 the 
. luna prima of Phamenoth, the 8th of the solar Phamenoth, 
September 13 B. C. 798. In the lunar style of the calendar 
it was the νουμηνία of Phamenoth: and consequently the 
date of the ἔμβασις of Osiris into the proper moon of the 
month in which the first natales were destined to be kept. 
We have already explained* that, in the mystical sense of his 
ritual, this embasis on the numenia answered to his cou- 
ception, preparatory to his birth at the dichotomy, and to his 
maturity at the full, of one and the same moon, and within 
the compass of the same fourteen days. 

Now in what manner could Osiris be sensibly represented 

X Supra, vol. ii. 512. Diss. xiii. ch. ii. sect. ix. 
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in relation to this ἔμβασις, preparatory to a conception and a 
birth like this, except as the infant Osiris? And how as the 
infant Osiris, and at the beginning of his proper cycle, except 
as appearing again after an interval of disappearance; or as 
coming to life again after a temporary death? 'The figure 
before us in this instance is clearly a youthful figure; so 
much so that it might be mistaken (as indeed it has beeny) 
for Ed-fou the god of the morning, Harpocrates the emblem 
of the winter solstice, or Horus the youthful sun: all which 
however are totally out of place and out of character here, 
and in this particular representation. But it is seated on 
the lotus, and on the expanded calyx of the lotus, (the lotus 
of the monuments is represented by sir Gardiner Wilkinson» 
as the nympha lotus;) and the lotus, from a natural pro- 
perty and characteristic of that flower, by virtue of which it 
closed of its own accord at nightfall, and opened again in the 
morning, and even sank under water so closed at night, and 
appeared again above water only in the morning, was well 
qualified to be a type of transition from one state to another, 
particularly of one from darkness to light, or from death to 
life; the type of a reviviscence, a coming to life again, a 
resurrection, or the like: on which account, no doubt, it was 
that it was made the symbol of daybreak*, and of the so/ 
novus, returning to his former strength and lustre, after the 
temporary torpor and dimness of winter. 

Theophrastus has thus described this property of the lotus 
in the river Euphratesz. Ἔν δὲ τῷ Εὐφράτῃ τὴν κωδύαν φασὶ 
καὶ τὰ ἄνθη δύνειν, καὶ ὑποκαταβαίνειν τῆς ὥρας μέχρι μέσων 
νυκτῶν, καὶ τῷ βάθει πόρρω" οὐδὲ γὰρ καθιέντα τὴν χεῖρα λαβεῖν 
εἶναι. μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα ὅταν ὄρθρος ἢ πάλιν ἐπανιέναι: καὶ πρὸς 
ἡμέραν ἔτι μᾶλλον ἅμα (δὲ) τῷ ἡλίῳ φανερὸν ὑπὲρ τοῦ ὕδατος" καὶ 

* Plutarch, De [5146 et Osiride, xi: Οὐδὲ τὸν ἥλιον ἐκ λωτοῦ νομίζουσι 
βρέφος ἀνίσχειν νεογιλὸν, ἀλλ᾽ οὕτως ἀνατολὴν ἡλίου γράφουσι, τὴν ἐξ ὑγρῶν 
ἡλίου γινομένην ἄναψιν αἰνιττόμενοι---1)6 Pythize Oraculis, xii: Εἶτ᾽ Αἰγυ- 
πτίους ἑωρακὼς ἀρχὴν ἀνατολῆς παιδίον νεογνὸν γράφοντας ἐπὶ λωτῷ καθεζό- 


μενον. 


y Egyptian Antiquities, parti. 38: — He saysof the flowers of the lotus gene- 
cf. 47. Wilkinson, Second series, i. rally; 89; Ταῦτα δὲ ὅταν μὲν ὃ ἥλιος 
xiii. 410. 411. Cf. Bunsen, Ideogra- (δύηται) συμμύει καὶ συγκαλύπτει τὴν 
phies, No. 376. B. i. App. ii. 522. κωδύαν" ἅμα δὲ τῇ ἀνατολῇ διοΐγεται καὶ 

2 Historia Plant. iv. cap. vili. 8. το. ὑπὲρ τοῦ ὕδατος γίνεται. 
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ἀνοίγειν τὸ ἄνθος, ἀνοιχθέντος δὲ « ἔτἀναβαίνειν, συχνὸν δὲ τὸ 
ὑπεραῖρον εἶναι τὸ ὕδωρ. 

We apprehend then that such is the meaning of these 
symbols here, Osiris sittimg on the expanded calyx of the 
lotus, at the ἔμβασις upon the νουμηνία of Phamenoth: his 
mystical conception, in the person of a new type of his proper 
cycle, and his consequent reviviscence; preparatory to his 
birth on the first dichotomy of the same month. "The idea is 
both ingenious and beautiful, and recommends itself to the 
taste and approval of the reader by its own propriety ; and 
very probably it was first conceived and applied in this man- 
ner, in connection with the fable of the Apis. 


No. 32. 

The next figure, to judge from the hawk-nose which it 
exhibits, seems to be that of Horus, or the sun. It has two 
stars, one below, the other above; both of them taken into 
account; Phamenoth 10 and 11, Sept. 15 and 16. We do 
not profess to understand the meaning of this figure. "The 
date however is remarkable as being the middle of the tropical 
Virgo; the 15th or 16th degree of that sign: and there might 
be some ceremony in honour of Horus on one of those days. 


No. 38. 

We meet with a singular figure here; an human body, 
seated, but without arms, and without an head: and instead 
of an head, two horns expanded from the trunk, at what 
should be the neck. Neither do we profess to understand 
this. It has three stars, the dates of which are Phamenoth 
12-14, Sept. 17-19, the luna 5-7. "We conjecture it had 
something to do with the transformation of Isis or Athor, as 
the cow, preparatory to the appearance of Osiris also shortly, 
in his correlative character of the bull. 


No. 34. 

The four headed bust of the Apis meets us next, and so 
closes the representation; which having set out from the two 
heads facing to the east has thus come round to the two 
facing the west. It is imperfect indeed in the plate from 
which we have taken the above details: but in Denon's plate 
it has four heads, each of them prominent and distinet. It has 

Z Cf. De Causis Pl. ii. cap. xix. $ 1. 
Y 3 
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only one star; but this is remarkable ; since it answers to the 
8th of the lunar Phamenoth, the 15th of the solar, (Sept. 20) 
at the 6th hour of which the celebrity of the natales would 
begin. "The celebration however is not represented in this 
tablet. 'The end which it proposed was answered, when the 
course of the ritual, beginning on the day after the birth, 
had been regularly conducted down to the day on which the 
natales must be supposed to have begun. 

It is observable that over this figure and the preceding 
there are two rows of birds like geese, three in each row ; and 
each row has a star behind it, as if intended to characterise 
each of the birds in the row alike. "We do not pretend to 
understand the meaning of these symbols here; but having 
already learnt that a star may denote an hour, and the 
symbol of the goose any thing in its nascent or adolescent 
state; we should be much inclined to conjecture that these 
two rows of geese, (six in all) and these two stars were meant 
of the first six hours of the day, at noon on which the natales 
themselves were wont to begin. And though this is a mere 
conjecture it is not without some foundation, if every hour 
may be regarded as the rudiment of a day; as a kind of 
imperfect or inchoate day. 


SECTION IX.— On» the date of the circular zodiac. 


The reader has no doubt perceived that we have referred 
the whole of the above representation to one epoch, zra 
cyclica;3209 A. M. 3207 B. C. 798: and have found all its 
details agreeable to that hypothesis. "This year, as we have 
seen, is remarkable. It was a new epoch in the theory and 
administration of the Phoenix cycle among the Egyptians, 
and in their astronomy generally. It was the date of the 
introduction of the judicial astrology of the'Chaldees into 
Egypt: and that might have something to do even with the 
present representation, if traced back to its origin and to the 
circumstances out of which it arose. 

With respect however to the question of its date in general; 
having only had reason to conclude that the symbols and 
notes which occurred upon it, in the shape of stars, were 
chronological, and intended for so many days ; and also that 
the whole of the representation on the exterior circle had an 
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express relation to the Apis ritual and to the Apis calendar ; 
then from the information which we had already acquired, 
relative to the details of this ritual, we should not have had 
much difficulty in discovering that the principal dates be- 
tween the birth of the Apis and the first natales were 
recognised in this representation; the date of the birth 
itself, Athyr 10, the date of the close of the first 40 days 
after the birth, Chesac 20, and the date of the natales or 
installation, Phamenoth l5. And these facts having been 
ascertained, it would necessarily have followed from them 
that no part of this representation could have been adapted 
to the third type of the Apis cycle, of the epoch of Mesore 
90 Nab. 441—442, B.C. 306: nor to the second type, of 
the epoch of Epagomene 5 Nab. 225—226, B. C. 528—522 : 
nor in fact to any state of the Apis calendar and Apis cycle, 
except that of the first type, of the epoch of Thoth 11 zra 
cyc. 3084 B. C. 973. "The lunar numeniz in this represen- 
tation, faling out critically on Athyr 10, Cheac 10, Tybi 9, 
Mecheir 9, and Phamenoth 8, could have left no doubt that 
the first of all must have fallen on Thoth 11: and conse- 
quently that the representation could have been adapted only 
to the first year in some cycle of type 1, between :era cyc. 
3084 B.C. 973, the date of that, and era cyc. 3484 Nab. 
2325—32206, B. C. 523—532, the date of the second type. 

In order however to advance further than this in the 
determination of the actual date of the representation, some 
third term would still have been necessary in the shape of a 
Julian date, the agreement of which with some one of the 
Egyptian dates, furnished by the representation itself, was 
capable of being ascertained. And though even one such 
term would have sufficed for the purpose, the reader cannot 
fall to have observed that we have brought no less than 
three or four to light; the Julian date of the summer sol- 
stice of Mazzaroth, represented by Choac 17 June 24; the 
Julhan date of the true summer solstice, represented by 
Cheeac 25 July 2: the Julian date of the Heliacal rising of 
Sirius in the first year of the Sothiacal cycle of leap-year, 
July 22, represented in like manner by Tybi 15 ; and the Ju- 
lian date of the genitura mundi according to the principles of 
the Chaldee astrology, in the first year too of its proper cycle 
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of leap-year, August 8—similarly represented by Mecheir 2. 
There is but one year in which these different dates could 
all have met both in the equable and in the Julian style of 
such things: and that year zra cyclica 3209 A. M. 3207 
B. C. 798. Among these coincidences, the most striking 
and critical no doubt are the two last ; and in particular the 
first of those two. For July 22, as we have proved at large 
in the preceding part of our work5^, was the true date of the 
Sothiacal period, and of the heliacal rising of Sirius to which 
it was at first attached ; but only in the first year of its pro- 
per cycle of leap-year: that is, only in such a year as B. C. 
798. B. C. 799, one year before this, it must have been 
July 21: and B. C. 797, one year after this, it must also have 
been July 21. 

The true date and true age of the representation then 
being pointed out and authenticated by such coincidences as 
these, totally independent of the symbolical representation 
contained in the oval which exhibited eight figures in the 
act of adoring the infant Apis; they must be considered to 
confirm the construction which we put on that representa- 
tion: viz. that by that one circular oval, and by the eight 
figures included in it, all similarly engaged in the perform- 
ance of the same act of service to the same object of worship, 
the new type of a new cycle; eight Apis cycles, or cycles of 
the same kind, each of which in its proper order of time 
had its type of the same kind and its service, and ministry of 
the same kind, were purposely intended: which being ad- 
mitted, it follows that the cycle then current, the cycle just 
begun, the cycle, to which the whole of the representation, 
until then exhibited or about to be afterwards exhibited, was 
to be understood to belong, must have been the eighth from 
the epoch, Thoth 11 sra cyc. 3034, May 1 B. C. 973: the 
cycle which began to be current Thoth 11 zra cyclica 3209, 
March 20 B. C. 798. And thus the question of the true date 
and true age of this representation would be at once decided, 
and by its own testimony. 

There is another significant intimation of its date, fur- 
nished by the interior circle; which we think it proper to 
mention, though we do not think it necessary to insist for- 
mally upon it. 

b Diss. xiv. ch. ii. sect. vi. and vii. 
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The representation, as we have seen, stopped short with 
the first day of the natales Apidis, Phamenoth 15 Sept. 20: 
but if it had included the whole of that ceremony, it must 
have extended to Phamenoth 22, September 27 ; from the 
8th of the lunar Phamenoth to the 15th: and between these 
extreme dates, the middle one may be assumed as Phame- 
noth 18, September 23, the luna 11. 

Now September 23, as we have seen, was the stated date 
of the autumnal equinox in the sphere of Mazzaroth*. Let 
the reader then turn his attention to the sign of the Balance, 
as it is represented within the interior circle in its place in 
the order of the zodiac. Just in the middle of the scales on 
the top he will perceive the outline of a circle ; which is not 
so round as a circle ought to be, nor in that respect like 
other circles which appear in the representation: but it is 
such as would suit the appearance of the moon about half 
way between the first quarter and the full, in that state of 
the phasis to which the Greeks gave the name of ἀμφίκυρτος, 
and which we call gibbous; when one of the edges of the 
lunar disk is round and entire, but the opposite one 15 par- 
tially indented, and flattened. In the midst of this circle here 
too a youthful figure may be discovered sitting; and, in 
baron Denon's delineation of the cieling, seated here also on 
the opening calyx of the lotus: though that image does not 
appear in Champollion's representation. On this principle, it 
would be altogether analogous to the figure which we have 
described in No. 31—connected with the date of the ἔμβασις, 
on the first day of the lunar Phamenoth. And it would be 
difficult to say why this same figure should have been trans- 
ferred from the date of the ἔμβασις, and from the luna prima 
of that month, to the middle of the Scales, to what must be 
considered the very first degree of the sign of Libra, yet have 
been inclosed in a circle, corresponding to the appearance of 
the moon ten or eleven days old ; ifit was not intended thereby 
to be intimated that the ingress of the sun into Libra, in 
some sense or other, coincided in this instance with the 
natales Apidis, with the period during which Osiris must be 
regarded as born indeed but not yet arrived at maturity: 
with the /una undecima in short of the same month of 


€ See Diss. xv. ch. iv. sect. viii. vol. iii. 305. 
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which the ἔμβασις coincided with the ἔμπα prima. And 
though this was not possible of the ingress of the sun into 
the Libra of the tropical sphere B.C. 798; yet as we have 
shewn it would actually be the case that year with its in- 
gress into the Libra of Mazzaroth, September 23. 

Moreover, on this circle itself, so situated in the centre of 
the beam of the Scales, the figure of an animal, resembling a 
fox, may be perceived ; which is consequently that of the 
jackal of the monuments, the type of the Egyptian Anoub. 
The presence of this animal on the sphere is an infallible 
argument of a cardinal point; and properly of one of the 
equinoxes: from which circumstance it derived its hierogly- 
phical name of the * Hophioue," or * seated in the paths of 
the sund." "The tail of this jackal is turned to the Scorpion ; 
and therefore it is looking contrary to the order of the signs, 
in antecedentia not in consequentia : but such is the apparent 
motion of the sun too in opposition to that of the earth, con- 
trary to the order of the signs; and this jackal must always 
precede the sun. 

Moreover on the left of this figure in the circle, which 
stands over the beam of the Scales, there is a miniature 
figure of an ox, which may obviously have been intended of 
the young Apis, now grown up to a bull; but still a young 
one. In Denon's representation of this part of the group, a 
figure with the head of a ram (and therefore resembling the 
Egyptian Noub or Kneph*) is supporting this miniature 
Apis on a kind of παστὸς, such as the Egyptians used to 
carry the images of their gods in procession; and from 
which a certain class of ministering priests were called πα- 
στοφόροι. In Champolhon's delineation we have the same 
objects, but the miniature Apis stands alone, and unsup- 
ported. $Stillit is to be seen even there, close by the end of 
the Scales, on the right of the spectator; and we cannot but 
look on that position as significant: particularly if referred 
to B. C. 798, and to the actual state of the case that year, 
when the natales Apidis, the ceremony at which the Apis 
would first be recognised in this capacity, began and ended 
so near to the entrance of the sun into Libra. 


d See supra, p. 228. Diss. xvii. ch. iii. sect. iii. 
€ Ibid. p. 239. Diss. xvii. ch. iii. sect. iv. 
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ΒΈΟΤΙΟΝ X.—Synopsis of the dates discovered from the above 
representation, in connection with the Apis cycle. 

We do not hesitate therefore, on the strength of so many 
coincidences, to conclude that the date of this representation, 
(the date to which it is adapted throughout,) must have 
been the eighth Apis cycle, &ra cyclica 3209 ; when the first 
of Thoth fell on March 9 at 18 hours, by the primitive rule, 
on March 10 at midnight, by the Julhan, B. C. 798; and 
therefore the 11th of Thoth, the proper Apis date in the first 
year of the cycle, type i, fell on March 20 at midnight : and 
that the final end of the representation, (of that part of 1t at 
least which is contaimed in the outer margin distinct from 
the zodiac,) was to exhibit so much of the ritual and so 
much of the chronology of the Apis calendar, as was com- 
prehended between the birth of the Apis and the first natales, 
in the first year of the cycle; in the first 125 days of the 
cycle, four lunar months and eight days in all. And as it 
confirms a variety of dates which we had already discovered, 
and brings others to hght with which we were not before ac- 
quainted, we think it proper to collect them all together, 
and to subjoin them here; before we pass to any remarks on 
the remainder of the representation. 





i. Date of the conception of the Apis, the full moon of Tybi, 
the second lunar month in the last nine months of the 
cycle; in type 1 the solar Mecheir 4 perpetually. 


i. Date of the birth, the luna prima of the third month in 
the first year of the cycle; the lOth of the solar Athyr, 
type 1. 

iiü. Period of uterogestation, in the case of the Apis; from 


the conception to the birth, exclusive of both extremes, 
280 days. 


iv. Date of the recognition and notification of the birth of 
the Apis, the day after the birth, the luna secunda of 
the third moon, Athyr 11, type i. 


v. Stated date of the end of the 40 days' privacy after the 
birth, the luna 11? of the fourth moon, Choeac 20, type 1. 
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vi. Stated date of the ἼἜμβασις eis τὴν σελήνην : the luna prima 
of the seventh moon; the 8th of the solar Phamenoth, 
type 1. 

vii. Stated date of the natales; the luna octava of the se- 
venth month; the solar Phamenoth 15 at noon, type 1. 


vii. Date of the Isia, Athyr 17. 


ix. Date of the production of the cow of Mycerinus, Athyrl18, 
the second day of the Isia. 


x. Date of the εὕρεσις, Athyr 20. 


xi. Stated date of the summer solstice, or first of Karkinon, 
in the sphere of Mazzaroth, June 24. 


xi. Date of the true summer solstice, B. C. 798, July 2. 


xii. Stated date of the heliacal rising of Sirius in the first 
year of the Sothiacal cycle of leap-year, July 22. 


xiv. Date of the genitura mundi, or Dabylonian cosmogony, 
August 8. 


xv. Date of the sacrifice of the pig at the full moon, in the 
first year of the viiith Apis cycle; the full moon of the 
sixth lunar month, the lunar Mecheir. 


xvi. Date of the autummnal equinox, or 1st of Zygon, in the 
sphere of Mazzaroth, September 23. 


SEcTION XI.—On» the interior circle of the sculpture, or zodiac 
properly so called. 

We must now proceed to offer some remarks on the in- 
terior, in contradistinction to the exterior, division of the 
representation in general; that which contains the zodiac 
properly so called, and the zodiacal figures. 

1. In the centre of this division appears a Typhonian figure, 
having the head and legs and belly of an hippopotamus, but 
the right human arm and hand; which as here exhibited is 
resting on the handle of a sword, the blade of which is pointed 
downwards. "The usual explanation of this figure makes it 
a representation of Thuoéris or Te-oér, a female conception, 
which the Egyptian version of the fable of Osiris and Ty- 
phoní set forth as the wife or concubine of Typhon; who 


f Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xix. 
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nevertheless in. his contest with Horus forsook him, and went 
over to the latter. Concerning the probable true meaning 
of this particular figure, and why it was here introduced, so 
near to the centre of the representation, we have said some- 
thing in the note *; to which we refer the reader. 


* [n the chevalier Bunsen's list of Ideographic Symbols, p. 502, No. 82, 
there is a figure of this kind, described as an hippopotamic goddess, with 
the head of a lioness: and p. 516, No. 278, there is an hippopotamus, 
with a crocodile's tail, standing, and holding what is called a cravat; de- 
signated by the name of Ta-hur or Thoueris. 

Concerning this Te-oér or Thuoéris, Egyptian Antiquities, part i. p. 41, 
Mr. Birch writes thus: ** Her titles are * Resident in the centre of the pure 
waters belonging to the abime of the heavens, regent of the gods'....Her 
most conspicuous situation is in the abime of the heaven; resting her hand 
on a sword, and with a crocodile looking up to her." Her hieroglyphical 
name is said to read as ** Isis, the established mother of the panegyry of 
the heaven ;" and in this sense, according to Mr. Birch, * she is found on 
the astronomical cielings of the Memnonium at "Thebes, and in the Ro- 
man temples of Denderah and Esneh, close to the cow in which the birth 
of the sun took place." 

If Mr. Birch, by this last allusion, means the place of this figure on the 
zodiac which we are considering, it is not correct to say it is close to the 
figure of the cow, lying in the boat, and with the star between its horns; 
which must be what Mr. B. intends by the cow which brought forth the 
sun. "That cow is a great way off from this hippopotamic figure. [05 
proper position is close to the leg, which we have supposed to denote the 
κέντρον κινήσεως of this representation; and that may be the abime of the 
heaven, alluded to by Mr. Birch, in the sense of the zenith or meridian. 
But it stands still nearer to the sign of the autumnal equinox, and to the 
jackal mounting the stage there; and all three are so situated, relatively 
to the vernal equinox, that a line, drawn from the middle point of the 
beam of the balance through the middle of this hippopotamic figure, would 
pass by the head of this fox or jackal to the head of the ram at the vernal 
equinox. 

It is not without a meaning, in all probability, that these figures, though 
extra-zodiacal themselves, were thus disposed relatively to the two principal 
points, the autumnal and the vernal equinox. In our opinion, the hippo- 
potamic figure in question had a special relation to the first half of the pe- 
riod at least, from the autumnal to the vernal equinox; during which the 
waters of the Nile were subsiding, the seed was in the act of being com- 
mitted to the ground, and vegetation was actively going on every where. 
It was the habit of the hippopotamus to live in the waters of the Nile, 
especially when the river was low: and this may be the ultimate founda- 
tion of the title of this goddess, as ** Resident in the centre of the pure 
waters." But the hippopotamus was a destructive creature also; especially 
to the vegetable crops, both the adolescent and the mature: for which 
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ii. Close to this Typhonian figure, (on the right as con- 
templated by a spectator facing it,) is another jackal or dog 
of Anubis, the doorkeeper of the path of the sun, and here 
evidently represented in that capacity ; since he is mounting 
a kind of stage, the direction of which is upwards. Next to 


reason, it was sacred to Typhon ; (Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 1.:) and 
there is a destructive or T'yphonian character about this figure too, as ap- 
pears from the sword which it holds in its hand: though the point of this 
being directed downwards, it is probably implied thereby that its effect 
was produced underground. 

It is manifest however that she is represented as pregnant also; that 
the unusually large and prominent form of the belly can be intended only 
of that of an animal great with young. If so, there must be also a cha- 
racter about it the opposite of destruction, and more allied to conservative : 
a character of productiveness or reproduction: in which capacity she must 
be regarded as pregnant with the seeds of life, the embryos of future ex- 
istence. It could be only as contemplated in that point of view that she 
could ever have been identified with Isis, the great mother of all existence, 
the magna parens herself. In this point of view, Egyptian fable repre- 
sented her as TTa-pur, T'e-oér or Thuoéris, once the concubine of Typhon, 
but who deserted him for Horus, the son of Osiris and Isis; and we must 
suppose betrayed to Horus the secret of the concealment of the body of 
Osiris also. Now the concealment of Osiris being nothing after all but 
the burial of the seed in the ground; his discovery could be nothing but 
the appearance of the plant above ground at last: and as both these pro- 
cesses were alike going on in Egypt during the whole of the autumnal 
season; to attribute the discovery of Osiris at last to this '"'huoéris was to 
make her in some manner or other the instrument or cause of this pro- 
duction of the plant from the seed: in other words, of the principle of 
vegetable life as well as of vegetable death, and of both on a great scale, one 
commensurate with the other. We shall meet with this hippopotamic figure 
again, in the zodiac of the portico, in connection with the sign of the Scor- 
pion; that is, just at the beginning of that season of the natural year 
which was specially appropriated both to the principle of vegetable de- 
struction, as affecting the seed, and to that of vegetable reproduction, as 
affecting the plant; consequently to Typhon and to this Thuoéris his 
partner : who nevertheless abandons him at last for the son of Osiris; but 
only just at the time when the contest between vegetable life and vegetable 
death is about to be terminated by the final and complete ascendancy of 
the former, which must sometime or other take place in the course of 
every year. 'l'he proper relation of this figure then on the circular zodiac 
would seem to be to the sign of Scorpio more than to any thing else. 
And that sign is not far off from it; and this figure might be intended to 
stand for its decan: especially as it turns out that, unless so represented 
by this figure, the sign of Scorpio on the circular zodiac has no decan at 
all; though every other sign has one or iore. 
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this, on the right also, is the forethigh and foreleg of an 
animal with a cloven hoof, (in baron Denon's delineation it 1s 
the hind thigh and leg,) which may be intended, and proba- 
bly is, of the foreleg of a ram ; and therefore may make a 
part in this instance of the zodion of the Ram. And just 
behind the knee of this figure, there is the head and neck of 
the jackal of Anubis again. "The intention of this combina- 
tion of figures in the centre of the cieling, especially of this 
leg and this jackal, in all probabihty was to designate the 
κέντρον κινήσεως, the primum mobile, the punctum saliens of 
the whole of the representation in the midst of which it 
appears; that is, the first point of Aries, denoted by the ad- 
vancing foot, the first βῆμα or spring of the Ram, piloted 
and guided on his way by the jackal of the sphere, the opener 
of the gate of the year, the porter of the door of the sun. 

ii. Accordingly parallel to the thigh of this leg, and 
looking the same way as the jackal behind, there are two 
figures, either two jackals also or a jackal and a cynocepha- 
lus, with their backs one to another; and consequently one 
facing one way and the other the opposite way: and over 
the cynocephalus there is an hawk, crowned with the 
pschent; and under the foot of the cynocephalus is the 
symbolical eye of the sun £z: and underneath the whole of 
this group of figures we have the zodiacal ram, couching in- 
deed, but with one foot stretched out, as if in the act of get- 
ting up, in order to begin to move forwards; and with its 
head so turned as to be looking behind it, and away from the 
bull which is next to it on the right. 

This peculiar combination of the hawk, and two jackals or 
two cynocephali, was familiar to Clemens Alexandrinus. He 
has given the following account of ith: Ἤδη δὲ κἂν ταῖς κα- 
λουμέναις παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς κωμασίαις (exodes of the gods, or pro- 
cessions in public,) τῶν θεῶν χρυσᾶ ἀγάλματα δύο μὲν κύνας 
ἕνα δὲ ἱέρακα καὶ ἴβιν μίαν περιφέρουσι, καὶ καλοῦσι τὰ τέσσαρα 
τῶν ἀγαλμάτων εἴδωλα τέσσαρα γράμματα. 

Εἰσὶ γοῦν οἱ μὲν κύνες σύμβολον τῶν δυεῖν ἡμισφαιρίων, οἷον 
περιπολούντων καὶ φυλασσόντων᾽ ὁ δὲ ἱέραξ τοῦ ἡλίου, πυρωδὴς 
γὰρ καὶ ἀναιρετικός: αὐτίκα τὰς λοιμικὰς νόσους ἡλίῳ ἀνατιθέα- 


£ Egyptian Antiquities, i. 41. cf. 31:.43,44.- — h Strom. v. vii. $ 44. p. 32.1. 6. 
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ciu ἡ δὲ (fus σελήνης, rà μὲν σκιερὰ τῷ μέλανι rà δὲ φωτεινὰ 
τῷ λευκῷ τῶν πτίλων εἰκαζόντων. 

Εἰσὶν δ᾽ οἱ τοὺς μὲν τροπικοὺς πρὸς τῶν κυνῶν μηνύεσθαι βού- 
λονται, oi δὴ διαφυλάσσουσι καὶ πυλωροῦσι τὴν ἐπὶ νότον καὶ ἄρ- 
«rov πάροδον τοῦ ἡλίου. τὸν δ᾽ ἰσημερινὸν ὑψηλὸν ὄντα καὶ 
διακεκαυμένον * ὁ ἱέραξ δηλοῖ, καθάπερ 1) (Jus τὸν λοξόν" ἀριθμοῦ 
γὰρ ἐπινοίας καὶ μέτρου μάλιστα τῶν ζώων ἡ ἴβις ἀρχὴν παρεσχῆ- 
σθαι τοῖς Αἰγυπτίοις δοκεῖ, ὡς τῶν κύκλων ὁ λοξός T. 

We have all these figures in the present instance, except 
that of the Ibis; and the omission of that is significant, if 
its presence would have implied some reference to the moon. 
We have no doubt that the hawk exhibited here is the type 
of the sun; but of the sun, in this instance, at the equinox ; 
of the sun about to commence its annual journey among 
the signs from the equinox of spring: and that the two 
jackals, or two cynocephali, combined with it, are the types 
of the two hemispheres, the north and the south, which com- 
prehend the heavens between them. Consequently one of 
these cynocephali or jackals is looking one way, contrary to 
the order of the signs; and therefore it 1s that of the southern 
hemisphere, which the sun is just on the point of leaving: 
and the other is looking the opposite way, according to the 
order of the signs; and therefore it is that of the northern 
hemisphere, which the sun is preparing to enter. 

The meaning then of these symbols, thus grouped to- 
gether about the first of the signs of the zodiac, appears 
to be this: That the mystical circle of the heavens, which 
otherwise would have neither beginning nor end, in reality 
sets out from this point, and in reality returns to this point 
perpetually: that this 15 the point of the junction of the two 
great divisions of the sphere, the upper or northern and the 
lower or southern: that this is the door or gate, through 
which the symbolical eye makes its annual exit, and to 


* What Clemens here observes of the equinoctial circle, as the hot one 
κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν, is calculated to illustrate the distinction to which we referred, 
supra, p. 229, of the greater and the lesser heat; the former beginning 
at the vernal equinox, the latter at the autumnal. 

T This implies that the first and earliest use which men were supposed 
to have made of numbers was in the division and distinction of the ecliptic 
into signs and degrees. 
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which it returns at the end of the year, perpetually: that 
here the celestial ram is always couching, yet with his fore 
feet in one direction, to intimate the real motion of the sun 
among the signs, and with his face in another, to indicate 
its apparent motion contrary to the order of the signs. 

iv. Under the ram, between it and the exterior border of 
the circle of which we have already given so full an account, 
are two figures, one of them human in all respects, the other 
with the head of the cynocephalus. In Denon's representa- 
tion both have the head of the cynocephalus. They are 
clearly extrazodiacal; i. e. they make no part of any one of 
the zodia. But they have no doubt a connection with the 
signs or with the zodia; and in this instance with that of 
the Ram. In our opinion they are to be regarded as stated 
attendants on the sign of the Ram; as the decani of the 
Ram. They bear the koukoufa sceptre or staff in their 
hands; which is so far a token oftheir divinity : Ὅθεν xol 
τῶν θείων σκήπτρων κουκούφα προτίμησίς (lege πρότμησίς) ἐστιν: 
the koukoufa being a bird, the emblem of gratitude. "The 
hieroglyphical name of this sceptre 15 /a/»; and it 1s explained 
to be the emblem of power !. 

v. Next to the Ram, and with his horns under the head 
and chest of the Ram, is the celestial Bull; his impulse or 
spring in one direction, his eyes and his look in another. 
There is no disk about this Bull; so that it cannot be 
considered here imn any sense the type of the Apis, though it 
may be as that of the sign. Under the Bull too is an extra- 
zodiacal figure, carrying a koukoufa sceptre in one hand, and 
a flagellum or whip in the other, and having a cap like the 
upper crown or /7e/ ; and behind it, close at its heels, a small 
animal of some kind, which in the baron Denon's copy is 
made to look like a bird. "We should consider this figure 
too to be one of the decani of the sign of Taurus. 

vi. The sign of Gemini being next to that of Taurus, we 
ought to find the zodion of Gemini next in order also: and 
it is very evident that between the Bull and the Crab, in 
this representation, there are four figures, two of which, 
those in the middle, are holding each other by the hand. In 
the zodiac of the porch, and in the parallel place of that zodiac, 


k Horapollo, i. 55. | Cf. the chevalier Bunsen, book i. app. vi. A. p. 368. 
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we meet with the same two figures, holding each other by the 
hand also. "We cannot doubt therefore that these two 
figures are the proper Gemini of the Egyptian sphere, the 
(wo κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν, their Osiris and Isis: and that this was the 
manner in which they were originally represented upon it; 
viz. by a male and a female figure, holding each other by the 
hand. "The figure which stands between them and the Bull, 
and apparently on the tail of the Bull, is extrazodiacal: but 
as in attendance upon this zodion, or on that of Taurus, it is 
probably a decan of Gemini or of Taurus. "The same obser- 
vation may be made on the figure which stands next to these 
two, bearing a koukoufa sceptre. "That too is probably one 
of the decani of Gemini. 

vii. The zodion of the Crab comes next in order ; and over 
against it, between it and the Lion, is a small figure seated, 
with a staff or rod in its hand ; in all probability one of the 
decani of Cancer. 

viii. The Lion is next represented, standing on the back of 
an hydra or water-snake: and on the tail of the Lion there is 
a diminutive human figure, which in Denon's copy reseinbles 
a cynocephalus; and in our opinion was most probably in- 
tended for something of that kind. A lion an hydra and a 
dog, according to Macrobius!, were so represented in the 
temple of Sarapis; yet all symbolical of the sign of Leo. 
And in this combination the hydra was the type of the 
Nile", which overflowed and inundated the country in this 
sign. Above this figure on the tail of the Lion, and between 
the Crab and the Virgin, is another extrazodiacal figure, with 
the koukoufa sceptre, and with a star over its head; which 
also we should consider to be meant for the principal decan 
of Leo. On the tail of the hydra too, and facing in the 
opposite direction, there is the image of a bird of some kind; 
the occurrence of which here we do not profess to explain, 
unless it is intended for the quail, sacrificed, according to 
custom, before the heliacal rising of Sirius. 

ix. Next to the Lion is a figure holding an ear of corn in 
the left hand. Consequently, the zodion of Virgo; into 
which the spica or ear of corn, it seems, had been already 
introduced, B. C. 798. "There is a figure behind the Virgin, 


1 Vol. iil. 585. m Vol. iii. 285. 
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which we have already mentioned", as carrying in Denon's 
copy the image of the miniature Apis: and this is probably 
a decan of Virgo. 

x. The sign of Libra follows next; represented by a pair 
of scales. ΟΥ̓ the circle in the middle of this on the top, and 
of the jackal on that, we have already given an account". 
Over the jackal is a small figure seated ; and next to the 
circle behind is an hawk-headed figure seated also, having 
the solar disk on its head and the koukoufa sceptre in its 
right hand. "These appendages appear intended to point out 
this sign as one of the most important in the year; the 
ἀντίστοιχον of the vernal equinox itself: of which eveu Horus 
and Anubis might be the decani in particular. It thus 
appears that the emblem of the Scales had been already 
introduced into the sphere; and most probably in B. C. 848 
itself. Yet 1t would not follow from that fact that the ori- 
ginal name of the sign, or even the original type taken from 
the χηλαὶ or claws of the scorpion, must necessarily have been 
laid aside. 

xi. The next figure is that of the Scorpion, shorn however 
of its claws ; which in this representation are of the ordinary 
size and proportion. "lhis sign or zodion, it is observable, 
has no appendages in the shape of decans, discoverable at 
least; unless as we have already conjectured, (supra note at 
page 332) one of these is the hippopotamie figure, which we 
began with describing. 

xii. The Sagittarius or Hippocentaur comes next; a winged 
figure in this instance as well as a quadruped, and dis- 
charging an arrow ; to the supposed speed of which it was 
probably expected to add by this addition to the figure». 
Behind it, and standing over the rump of the horse, is either 
a goose or a crane: in Champollion's delineation, a goose, 
apparently in the act of feeding ; in Denon's copy, something 
more like a crane. "The goose might be the type of infant 
vegetation ; which in the month corresponding to Scorpio 
would be every where beginning to appear. "There is also, 
connected with this zodion, and over the goose, a figure 
bearing a sceptre, or a phial, in its left hand ; probably one 
of the decans of Sagittarius: and if he really holds a phial 

n Supra, p. 328. 9 See vol. iii. 390. 
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in his hand, and that an empty one, it might be intended 
to denote thereby the subsidence of the Nile in this sign. 

xii. The sign of Capricorn follows; which here too is 
made up of the head and neck and fore-quarter of the goat, 
and of the body and tail of a fish. "The goat is represented 
as if in the act of rising ; with one foot stretched out: and 
that might be purposely intended to symbolize the natural 
phenomenon of the sun's beginning to mount higher in the 
air in this sign. Above the back of this zodion 15 the hawk- 
headed figure of Horus, carrying a koukoufa sceptre, and 
having a star over his head; and above that too a goose, 
as before apparently in the act of feeding, and another bird 
of a different kind. "The decan of Capricorn would thus be 
Horus himself. 'The goose might be an emblem either of 
the infant sun in this sign, or of infant vegetation, still con- 
tinumg to manifest itself in this month. 

xiv. The sign of Aquarius comes next to that of Capricorn; 
and therefore the zodion of that sign ought to be found here. 
If we follow the direction of these signs from Capricorn to 
Pisces, neither of which can be mistaken, midway between 
them, and consequently im the proper place in which the 
representative of Aquarius should be found, we discover an 
human figure holding an animal by the ear with the left 
hand, and grasping a club with its right: and this being 
exactly the mode in which the type of the sign of Aquarius 
was represented in an authentic instance of the kind, which 
we have already consideredP, the same thing must be in- 
tended by the representation here; the sacrifice of Horus to 
the sun: the victim in which was the oryx, the only kind of 
animal, as we are informed, found on the monuments in the 
act of being sacrificed, yet specially connected with the sign 
of Capricorn and of Aquarius too4. The animal, which is in 
the act of being so sacrificed here, is standing apparently on 
the back of some other animal which has lost its head ; and 
therefore it cannot be exactly known what it was intended 
for. 'The symbol of Anubis, in his capacity of Hophioue, 
might have come in here, as one of the decani of Aquarius: 
or the figure of a lion, divested of every attribute which 


p Vol. iii. 408. Diss. xv. ch. vi. Sect. xii. ᾳ Wilkinson, Second series, ii. 
xiv. 188, 189. Egyptian Antiquities, part i. p. 54. 
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would have set it forth as fierce and intractable ; one of the 
accompaniments of Horus. 

xv. Lastly, we have the sign of Pisces, and the two zodia, 
proper to this sign, the northern and the southern fish, con- 
nected together by two lines drawn from the tails of each, and 
meeting in an angle, and enclosing between them the usual 
hieroglyphical symbol of water ; a tablet, with three rows of 
wavy and parallel lines upon it, resembling the undulatory mo- 
tion of water, or of any other fluid. Those fish, being so con- 
nected, are virtually made one; the reason of which might 
be that they were the types of the same world in two different 
states of its being, the world before and the world after the 
flood : and they have the symbol of water between them, to 
imply that each of these worlds was produced from water, 
the world before, from the waters of chaos, the world after, 
from the waters of the flood. — Between the sign of Capri- 
corn too, and that of Pisces, under the zodion of Aquarius, 
there are two extrazodiacal figures; one of which (that 
next to Capricorn, and under Aquarius) has two phials in 
its two hands, from which water is running in a copious 
stream. "This is probably the decan of Aquarius; from the 
idea of which the symbol of Aquarius itself might ultimately 
be derived. "The other has the koukoufa sceptre, and a star 
over its head ; and it is probably the decan of Pisces. 

It thus appears that each of the signs of the zodiac, and 
under the usual emblems, exactly as they have descended to 
the present time from the last revision of the sphere, may be 
recognised in their natural order on this circular planisphere 
of Denderah; with one exception only, that of the sign of 
Aquarius, and of the symbol by which it is represented at 
present. We must conclude then that this emblem had not 
superseded the original zodion of Aquarius at the time to 
which this representation relates ; which as we have seen is 
B. C. 798: or that if it had, yet for some reason or other, it 
was not thought proper to substitute it for the other here. 
The figures themselves in each instance are rude, and some- 
times even grotesque; and besides the deterioration which 
they have undergone from the effects of time, they do not 
appear to have had much of an artistic finish and execution 
to characterise them even from the first: but this in our 
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opinion is an implicit argument that the representation itself 
is either an original of great antiquity, or a faithful copy of 
a much more ancient original. As to the figures intermixed 
with these zodia, they are evidently in no instance astrono- 
mical or even zodiacal. They have no connection with groups 
of stars which might be mistaken for constellations. Only 
five have a star over or near to them ; the meaning of which 
even in that position and in that relation may obviously be 
simply to point out some particular day, or some particular 
service, connected with these objects. "They have the dress 
and coiffure and other badges of Egyptian divinities ; parti- 
cularly the koukoufa sceptre, or rod, (ῥάβδος in general) 
which was an usual badge of any thing esteemed sacred 
among the Egyptians, as their temples, and their gods. 
Hence it is that we read in Eusebius, from Artapanus': Διὰ 
τοῦτο δὲ kal τοὺς Αἰγυπτίους τὴν ῥάβδον ἀνατιθέναι eis πᾶν ἱερὸν, 
ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τῇ Loir διὰ τὸ τὴν γῆν εἶναι Ἶσιν, παιομένην δὲ 
τῇ ῥάβδῳ τὰ τέρατα ἀνεῖναι : and in the Scholiast on Apollo- 
nius Rhodiuss while the zodia were called θεοὶ βουλαῖοι by 
the Egyptians, the planets were called ῥαβδοφόροι. In our 
opinion, these extrazodiacal figures, accompanying the signs 
but distinct from them, are meant of the decani of the 
signs; and probably of an older scheme of decani than that 
which the Egyptians borrowed from the Chaldzeans, and more 
properly Egyptian. On which supposition we shall have 
discovered fifteen here represented in all; two in Aries, one 
in Taurus, two in Gemini, one in Cancer, two in Leo, one in 
Virgo, two in Libra, one in Sagittarius, one in Capricorn, 
one in Aquarius, and one in Pisces. Scorpio would thus be 
left without a decan, unless in the shape of the Hippopotamus 
figure of Thuo?ris above described. But it should be re- 
membered that Scorpio originally comprehended Libra ; and 
Libra has two: both of which might once have belonged to 
Scorpio. 

Besides the figures however which we have thus described, 
there are five of which no account has yet been given; but 
which still remain to complete the description of the interior. 
It is peculiar to these to stand by themselves, between the 
zodiacal circle and the border circle. One is a female figure, 


r Preeparatio Evangelica, ix. 27. $ 32. p. 402. 8 iv. 262. 
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discharging an arrow: the next is a female figure also, sit- 
ting, crowned with a chaplet of lotus flowers, and holding in 
her hands aloft two empty phials, from which the water has 
been poured out. "The third also is a female figure, sitting, 
holding a child on the palm of her left hand, and having her 
right hand directed to its head or its mouth, as if in the act 
of feeding it. "The fourth is a ram-headed figure, with a 
scythe in its two hands. "The fifth is a lion, couchant, with 
the same figure as before on its tail, towards which its face 
is directed, and with the emblem of water under its fore- 
paws. 

We cannot help suspecting that in these five figures, re- 
presented as they are, and placed where they are, not as 
signs nor as decani of signs and yet in some manner or other 
connected with the signs; we have exhibited to us the most 
ancient and the most curious part of every thing which is 
depicted on this cieling. "These figures were probably placed 
here, along with every thing else relating to the zodia of the 
sphere, yet as distinct from the actual zodia of the sphere, 
because they represented the first attempts of the Egyptians 
at this mode of characterising the signs by sensible images. 
They were the expression of their first ideas of that kind; 
which, though not retained to the last nor ultimately adopted, 
it might yet seem desirable to perpetuate in this manner, 
along with those which were adopted and consigned to the 
sphere. And itis easy to explain them on this principle. 

For example, the first, the figure of the archer, might in- 
deed at first sight be taken for Neith, who is often repre- 
sented with a bow and arrows', or for an Egyptian goddess 
called Setit, and in the Coptie Sate; whose name was derived 
from the Egyptian term for an arrow or for a sunbeam. But 
who shall vouch to us for the antiquity of this Seti? We 
are well assured that no such goddess could possibly be as old 
as the time of this business of first giving names to, or first 
inventing emblems for, the signs of the zodiac. Is it not 
much more reasonable to conjecture that the bow and the 
arrow, or the archer simply, was the first idea of the Egyp- 
tians for the sign of Sagittarius; in order to express by a 
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sensible image the rapidity of the sun's motion in that sign ? 
an idea which they afterwards changed for that of the horse 
and the archer, or of the hippotoxotes in the shape of the 
Centaur; a much more significant emblem with such a 
meaning. 

ii. The figure with the two phials might have been the 
first idea of the proper mode of representing the sign of 
Virgo, in which the inundation had attained to its maximum, 
and there was no longer any increase in the amount of the 
waters; that is, the waters ceased to rise, and the phials 
must therefore be represented as empty. "The crown of lotus 
flowers too would connect it in a significant manner with the 
season of the waters. "The figure itself might be intended at 
first of the land of Egypt or of Isis. At any rate, it was an 
obvious modification of such an image at last to make it the 
type of Virgo—in the sense in which we have explained it 
as the representative of the sign. 

in. The figure of the lion, with the symbol of water under 
its fore-paws, might always have been intended of the sign 
of Leo; but with a special reference to the inundation, 
which begins to attain to its maximum in Leo ; overflows the 
country at least in Leo. 

iv. The figure, sustaining the infant and apparently suck- 
ling it, might be Isis with the young Harpocrates, either as 
the type of the winter solstice, or as that of infant vegeta- 
tion; in both which senses this type of Harpocrates is ex- 
plained by Plutarch?. He tells us also that it was in this 
manner, viz. by putting her finger in its mouth, that Isis fed 
the infant child of the king and queen of Byblusv, when she 
was a wanderer still in search of the remains of Osiris. 

v. And lastly, the vernal equinox being the natural season 
of the first of the two harvests in Egypt, barley-harvest ; the 
ram-headed figure with the scythe might have been con- 
sidered a very proper symbol for the sign of the Ram, in 
which the work of reaping thus began. 

We see then that, on this principle, each of these figures 
too would have a meaning; and such a meaning as to connect 
them with the sphere and the zodia, and to account for their 
being introduced into this zodiac of the cieling, into which 
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every thing appears to have been introduced, which was 
known to have been in any way connected with the signs and 
with the zodia from the first; and yet for their all being 
placed by themselves notwithstanding. t would be observ- 
able too on this principle that, in every instance but the first, 
the proposed symbol of the sign must have been derived from 
some natural characteristic phenomenon of the month cor- 
responding to the sign. It is observable also, that these 
signs, which it seems to have been proposed to characterise 
in this manner and first of all—Aries, Leo, Virgo, Sagittarius, 
and Capricorn—could not have been continuous ones; nor, 
except Aries and Capricorn, equinoctial or solstitial ones. 


SEcTION XII.— On the zodiac of the portico. 

It is to be regretted that the great work, of which we have 
hitherto made use in our remarks on these sculptures of 
Denderah, does not contain the zodiac of the portico. Τὸ 
illustrate therefore what we have to say about this, and as 
the text on which our reasonings require to be founded; we 
must be content to refer to the copy of the baron Denon*. 
His accuracy however, in such delimeations as these, has 
never been called in question: and on these two in particular 
it would appear that he bestowed peculiar pains; having 
made, as he tells us himself, fwenty journeys at different 
times in order to copy them, and having taken as exact a 
copy of every thing as he could. 

This representation is called the zodiac of the portico, 
because it was originally sculptured and painted on the 
cieling of the portico of the great temple at Tentyris; and 
that being an oblong building, supported on 24 columns, the 
roof and the cielhing were oblong too: which circumstance 
determined the division of the zodiac into two equal and 
parallel but oblong bands, one of them occupying the right, 
the other the left, compartment of the cieling. Both of these 
have suffered from the effects of time, but the left more so 
than the right; a large portion of the stone-work of the 
former having come away, and with it part of the zodiacal 
figure of Leo, and of its accompaniments. ΤῸ the minuter 
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details of the representation the ravages of time have been 
still more injurious: yet notwithstanding all this, it has 
pleased the Divine Providence that the principal and most 
important part of the original should survive to our own time, 
and be made subservient (as we trust under his blessing it 
has been, and still will be) to the cause of his own truth 
against all the scepticism and all the impiety of our own day 
also. And if the accuracy of the baron Denon's copy as far 
as it goes may be implicitly trusted, there is sufficient even 
in that to answer our purpose; and to shew that the testi- 
mony of this part of the sculpture, rightly understood, is 
quite in unison with that of the other part, of which we have 
already given an account. 

Each of these bands is comprehended at the top between 
the arms, and at the bottom between the feet, of the same 
kind of large figure; of which there are two, face to face, 
(each exactly the same as the other,) one embracing the 
right band in the manner described, the other the left. And 
from the mouth of each of these figures one wing of the 
winged solar disk appears to be issuing, at right angles to 
the band beneath: and at the bottom of the band on the 
right, at the bend of the knee, is the head of Isis, and oppo- 
site to it, at the bottom of the other band, is the symbol 
of the crab or of the beetle. "There is a figure of a crab or of 
a beetle also, only smaller, at the bottom of the right band, 
between the head of Isis and the leg. No doubt both these 
were meant of the sign of Cancer, which occupies this part of 
the band in each instance. And as the head of Isis stands 
here so very distinctly in connection with the sign of Cancer; 
we may presume that the two heads, one opposite to the 
other, at the top of each band, are meant of Isis also, in con- 
nection with the sign of Capricorn. And the analysis of the 
representation shews that, as Cancer is actually the sign at 
the bottom of both bands, so Capricorn is actually that at 
the top of both. 

It is observable that what appears to have been intended 
for the neck and shoulder of each of the figures, facing one 
another, or for some of the ornaments of the head-dress 
reaching from the upper part of the neck to the shoulder, is 
decorated alike with two rows of beads, each of which was no 
doubt meant to contain the same number. "There are 19 of 
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these beads on the left hand figure, and 18 on that on the 
right: consequently probably one too many in the former. 
Each of these beads being an oval, it may have the power of 
denoting ten; on which principle the 18 in each instance 
would stand for 180, and both together for 360: and there- 
fore both together might be intended of the number of 
degrees in the ecliptic, divided out among the twelve signs. 

As both the zodiac of the portico and that of the cieling 
are part of the sculptures and ornaments of the same build- 
ing, the one must be as old as the other. Ifthe date of the 
zodiae of the cieling (a sculpture found on the cieling of a 
small chamber upon the roof of the temple) is DB. C. 798, 
there would be every reason beforehand to presume that the 
date of the zodiae of the portico must be B. C. 798 also. If 
the former has a certain relation to the Apis ritual and to 
the Apis calendar, that is good ground for anticipating that 
the latter will be found to have some such relation also. 1f 
a zodiac of a certain kind has been discovered on the former, 
we may expect to meet with a similar representation on the 
latter. 

This latter expectation, it is easy to see, is actually con- 
firmed by the matter of fact. We have nothing to do but 
to take each of the zodiacal figures, which we have met 
with in the planisphere of the cieling, and in the order in 
which we have met with them, and to compare them with 
what we find in this sculpture of the portico; and we shall 
perceive that they all occur in this too, and in every instance 
the same as before, or with very little difference. The Ram 
is easily distinguished in this zodiac of the portico, in the 
middle of the right hand band, particularly by the profusion 
of stars grouped together about it in greater numbers than 
anywhere else; only here it is not couchant as in the former 
instance, but salient; standing at least on its hind legs, as if 
in the act of springing forward. Yet here too it has its head 
turned i» antecedentia, in the contrary direction to its own 
motion. Next to the Ram, in the same forward direction, 
comes the Bull ; and so on, with the rest all round the sphere 
and through each of the bands, as we shall see by and by. 

Each of these bands however consists of two divisions; an 
upper and a lower: separated by a narrow margin, in which 
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there is nothing discoverable but characters of various kinds, 
which appear to be purely hieroglyphical. The upper division 
contains the signs, and the zodia or animal representatives of 
the signs, and the stars among and about them. "The lower 
is full of figures also, about which there are also stars to be 
seen; but not in such numbers as in the upper division. It 
is observable however that each of these figures below the 
signs is sitting or standing in a boat. Motion in boats, as we 
have already mentioned, the motion of sailing or floating, 
was that which the Egyptians attributed to Divinity as such. 
Αἰγυπτίων oi μὲν ἐπὶ πλοίου oi δὲ ἐπὶ κροκοδείλον τὸν ἥλιον 
δεικνύουσι. σημαίνουσι δὲ ὅτι ὁ ἥλιος δι’ ἀέρος γλυκεροῦ καὶ ὑγροῦ 
τὴν πορείαν ποιούμενος γεννᾷ τὸν χρόνον, ὃν αἰνίσσεται ὁ κροκό- 
δειλος διά τινα ἄλλην ἱερατικὴν ἱστορίανγ---Ἤλιον δὲ καὶ Σελήνην 
οὐχ ἅρμασιν ἀλλὰ πλοίοις ὀχήμασι χρωμένους περιπλεῖν àe(?— 
Νύμφας δὲ Ναΐδας λέγομεν καὶ τὰς τῶν ὑδάτων προεστώσας δυνάμεις 
ἰδίως, ἔλεγον δὲ καὶ τὰς εἰς γένεσιν κατιούσας ψυχὰς κοινῶς ἃπά- 
cas" ἡγοῦντο yàp προσιζάνειν τῷ ὕδατι τὰς ψυχὰς θεοπνόῳ ὄντι ὥς 
φησιν ó Νουμήνιος" διὰ τοῦτο λέγων καὶ τὸν προφήτην εἰρηκέναι 
ἐμφέρεσθαι ἐπάνω τοῦ ὕδατος θεοῦ πνεῦμα: τούς τε Αἰγυπτίους 
(lege τοῖς τε Αἰγυπτίοις) διὰ τοῦτο τοὺς δαίμονας ἅπαντας οὐχ 
ἑστάναι ἐπὶ στερεοῦ ἀλλὰ πάντας ἐπὶ πλοίου, καὶ τὸν ἥλιον καὶ 
ἁπλῶς πάντας" οὕς τινας εἰδέναι χρὴ τὰς ψυχὰς ἐπιποτωμένας τῷ 
ὑγρῷ, τὰς εἰς γένεσιν κατιούσας ἃ. 

The figures then, which stand or sit in these boats of the 
lower division of each band, are no doubt δαίμονες of some 
kind: but to determine of what kind, it 15 to be observed 
that there is the same number of boats, each containing one 
figure, in each division, viz. 19; 38 in all. It is manifest 
however that, from the peculiar division of the zodiac itself, 
two of these boats were liable to be repeated, or carried over 
from the end of one band to the beginning of the other. And 
this turns out to be actually the case; the second boat of 
Cancer being carried over from the right band to the left in 
one instance, and the second boat of Capricorn from the left 
to the right in the other. ΤῸ get the true number of actu- 
ally distinct boats, we must subtract two from 38; and that 
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leaves just 36. And this being the exact number of the 
decani of the different signs of the ecliptic, of which we have 
already given an aecount^; it is an obvious conjecture that 
these 36 boats, with the figures which occupy them, must 
have been intended to represent the 36 decani of the sphere: 
every three of them consequently the decani of a different 
sign, each having the charge of ten degrees of that sign, and 
of the ten and sometimes the eleven days corresponding to 
them in the calendar of Mazzaroth. ^ And indeed it is 
affirmed^ that Champollion, long before the study of hiero- 
glyphies attained to its present degree of perfection, was able 
to read their names in the hieroglyphical characters which 
accompany them ; and found them to be actually those of the 
decani in Firmicus, or those which we have exhibited supra 
in their proper Egyptian style. "This point therefore may be 
considered to have been fully established. 


SEcriIoN XIII.— On the chronological notices discoverable 
upon the zodiac of the portico, connecting its date with B. C. 
798. 

i. B. C. 798, the mean vernal equinox for the meridian of 
our tables was fallmg March 31, 15h. 41m. 2s. 24th.: and 
it would be falling only 10m. 20s. earlier for the meridian 
of Denderah, which is 2h. 1m. 5s. east of Paris*, as that of 
Jerusalem is 2h. 11m. 25s. "The relation of the tropical 
sphere to the sphere of Mazzaroth at this time was such that 
the cardinal points of the former were falling on the eighth 
degrees of the latter: and hence the first intimation of the 
date of this zodiac of the portico; in which the tropical 
points are thus laid down in relation to the sphere of Maz- 
zaroth. 

For every sign, as we have explained, has three boats at- 
tached to it underneath. The first of these boats of the sign 
Ares is No. 1, under that sign; in the middle of which 15 a 
figure sitting on a lotus. "The date of this boat in the sphere 
of Mazzaroth B.C. 798 would be March 24—April 3; and 
this figure is so placed as to stand in the centre of the boat ; 
consequently as nearly as possible half way between the Maz- 
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zaroth date of the vernal equinox, March 24, and the tropical, 
March 31. We have seen that the symbol of the lotus was 
capable of characterising a renovation or reviviscence of any 
kind; and therefore it may stand here as the type of the 
opening of the year at the vernal equinox. The zodion of 
the Ram in the upper division is so situated, relatively to 
these three boats of its proper sign, that its forelegs are in a 
line with the middle of the second boat, and its hind leg in 
a line with the prow of the first boat; but it 15 making its 
spring from this boat, and its proper motion must be sup- 
posed to begin from that. And each boat being divided into 
ten equal spaces or μοῖραι, that 15 degrees, it will be found, 
on the nieest calculation which can be instituted, that the 
hind leg of the Ram is thus springing from the end of the 
seventh, or beginning of the eighth, degree of the boat be- 
neath; being the first of the boats of Aries, the proper date 
of which in the calendar of Mazzaroth would be March 24, 
and the eighth μοῖρα or eighth degree of such a boat would 
be March 31. "There cannot consequently be a more sig- 
nificant intimation that the representation which follows is 
adapted to the sphere of B. C. 848, when the cardinal points 
were first laid down in octavis partibus; and therefore to the 
sphere of B. C. 798 also: which as yet did not and could not 
differ in that respect from the sphere of B. C. 848. 

ii In the middle of the second boat of Aries (No. 2.) 
there is another figure, also sitting on a lotus; but this figure 
is crowned with the lunar disk, which the preceding figure 
wants: and the lunar disk was the type of the full moon. 
The date of this boat in the calendar of Mazzarothf would be 
April 3; and we have only to turn to the Apis calendar 
supra$ for this very year, B.C. 798, to see that by that 
April 3 was actually the date of the full moon, the full 
moon of Thoth, the first month itself. We may examine all 
the boats, and each of the decani belonging to them, with 
their respective insignia, all round the signs, and we shall 
find none of them bearing the lunar disk in any other in- 
stance; though we may meet with many which exhibit the 
solar disk: the true explanation of which fact may be that 
this is the only instance of any such phenomenon as that 
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which we have just pointed out, the coincidence of the full 
of the moon with the first day of one of the decads of the 
signs. 

ii. It 1s observable also that the zodion of the Bull, which 
comes next to that of the Ram, has the lunar disk too be- 
tween its horns; or rather upon its shoulders: and this is so 
situated relatively to the boats beneath, as to be in a line with 
the right foot of the Bull, which is almost in a line with the 
stern of the second boat of Taurus. "The date of this boat, 
in the calendar of Mazzaroth, would be May 4; the date of 
the last day or last degree of the first boat would be May 3. 
The lunar disk on the Bull stands over the last degree of this 
boat, rather than over the first of the next; and May 3 also 
was the date of the full moon by the Apis calendar, B. C. 798, 
the full moon of Phaophi. In this instance then the full 
moon fell on the last day of the decad, as in the one before 
it fell on the first; and this full moon was the next in order 
to the preceding, only 30 days after it: which accounts for 
the recurrence of such a phenomenon so soon afterwards. 
Yet we observe that this coincidence did not cause the lunar 
disk, or insigne of the full* moon, to be given to the decan in 
the boat beneath, but to the Bull itself above: and that was 
a distinction very likely to be made in the second instance 
of the kind, from the connection of the Bull with the Apis 
cycle. 

iv. If this representation of the portico was purposely so 
adapted as to begin at the vernal equinox, B. C. 798, in the 
middle of the right hand band, it 1s only reasonable to sup- 
pose that the upper part of this band, to the right of the 
Ram, must belong to B. C. 798 also: especially that part of 
it which is immediately contiguous to the Ram, and contains 
the sign of Pisces in the upper division of the band, and the 
three boats of Pisces in the lower one. Now we have only 
to look at this part of the representation, to recognise the 
very same figure over the second boat of Pisces, which was 
among the first of which we had occasion to give an account, 
in describing and explaining the zodiac of the cieling; the 
priest inclosed in a circular disk, holding a pig by the foot. 
We have discovered that the proper meaning of these sym- 
bols was to denote the full of the moon ; and it is only reason- 
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able to suppose that that must be their meaning here. "The 
Mazzaroth date of the second boat of Ichthyon, B. C. 798, 
would be March 4: and if we turn to the Apis calendar of 
the last year of cycle vii, B. C. 799—798 4150 8, we shall find 
that March 4, B. C. 798, was actually the date of the last full 
moon in that year of the cycle; the full moon of Mesore, 
Mesore 30, zera cyc. 3208: that is, almost on the very last 
day of the cycle itself; half a lunation only before the close 
of the viith cycle, and the commencement of the vinth. And 
it is another singular coincidence that the decan of the boat 
below, immediately under this symbol of the last full moon 
of the cycle, has four heads, each of them that of the Apis; 
so as to resemble exactly the four-headed bust, which marked 
the beginning and the end of the representation on the ex- 
terior of the zodiac of the cieling. It is far from improbable 
that the four heads of this second decan of Pisces might be 
intended to denote something of the same kind here; and 
something which had a special reference to the Apis: such 
as the termination of one cycle and the beginning of another, 
within the limits of the same lunar month, Mesore 16 to 
Thoth 11, and in the same sign of the sphere, Feb.21 to 
March 24, B. C. 798. 

The occurrence of this symbol of the full moon, and of the 
sacrifice of a pig, at so remarkable a period of the cycle 
itself as the last full moon of the cycle, the full moon of Me- 
sore, only 16 days before the end of the cycle, may very pro- 
bably authorize us to conjecture that this was the stated date 
of such a sacrifice in the last nine months of the cycle; that 
its stated date in every other year of the cycle was the full 
moon of Mecheir, as we appear to have already ascertained, 
but in the last year, (which was an imperfect one, consisting 
of nine months only,) it was the full moon of Mesore. And 
the reason of this exception to the rule in the case of the last 
year of the cycle might be that, as the conception of the 
Apis itself took place at the full moon of Tybi after the be- 
ginning of this year, it might not appear consistent to offer 
the stated sacrifice of the pig at the full moon of Mecheir, 
so soon afterwards: and if it was not to be offered at the full 
moon of Mecheir, the first full moon after the conception, no 
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time might appear so proper for it as the full moon of Me- 
sore, the nearest full moon to the birth within the limits of 
these nine months. On this principle, the stated date of the 
full moon of the conception in the last year of the cycle being 
Mecheir 4, and that of this last sacrifice of the pig at the full 
moon being Mesore 30; the stated length of time between 
them would be seven calendar months, or 206 days. 

v. If we count the number of stars, which are to be dis- 
covered in the upper division of the right hand band, begin- 
ning with the sign of the Ram, and taking them in the order 
of the signs, omitting only one or two which do not appear 
to have been designed to enter into any such continuous 
reckoning of days by means of stars; we find it stand as 
follows : 


Number of stars. B. C. 798. 

πὸ πο πὸ Ran-..-.. πον 6... 6 — (6 March 10 Thoth 1. 
τ γε ἘΠ Ram 22 Lili 39 — 45 — τό — 1 
ii. Over the tail ofthe Bull ........ 4 — 49 April 24 Phaophi τὰ: 
iv. Over the head of the next ἤριισο.:. 4 — 53 — 23. -- 20. 
v. Between that and the next figure 4 — 57 May 2n 5124. 
vi. Between the two next .......... 4-64 — 6 — 28. 
vii. Between the two next ........ 274 —968-—- 13 Aíhyr ^55. 

vii. Between the two next .......... 6 — 734 — 1]. —— 9. 

ix. Under the hands of Gemini...... Sou, dar pin. 

To the end of the Isia, Athyr 20. 

x. Over the hands of Gemini........ 4-86 — 2. — 20. 
xi. Between Gemini and the next figure ; — g3 June 4 -— 27. 
xii. Between this and the next. ....... 4 Ξ- , 9ὴ — 1r Cheae 4. 

xii. Between this and the hawk on the 
plnby 220.2020 MR reis 6 —103 — I5 — 8. 
xiv. Over the animal in the boat. ..... 6 —109 — (31 — I4. 


June 27 Cheac 20. 


Seven stars, it is true, have been left out of the above 
aecount, because they appear to be isolated, and confined to 
the figures over which they stand. Now no one can fail to 
be struck with the disparity between the right hand band 
and the left hand one in this respect in general, that there 
are scarcely any stars discoverable in the latter, though there 
are so many in the former; nor also with the difference in 
the same respect between that part of this right hand band 
which lies below the Ram in the order of the signs, and that 
which lies above it in the contrary order. We must suppose 
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that there was some particular reason for that distinction 
even in the parts of one and the same half of the zodiac. 
Now the date, to which the above reckoning of stars as equi- 
valent to days, setting out from the first as supposed to be 
meant of Thoth 1, za cyc. 3209, March 10, B. C. 798, has 
brought us, is remarkable. [t is a date with which we are 
already familiar, as that of the first principal division of the 
interval between the birth of the Apis and the natales, at 
the beginning of every fresh cycle; such as B. C. 798, sra 
cyc. 3209, undoubtedly was: viz. Cheac 20. And we find 
it terminating too in the first boat of Cancer or Karkinon, 
the stated date of which was the solstitial day in the calendar 
of Mazzaroth, June 24: and in the upper division, corre- 
sponding to this, we find the figure of an animal, (which is 
either a cow or a bull, and may be assumed to be the latter 
as much as the former, its back being turned to the specta- 
tor, reclining in a boat also. It appears to us the most 
probable explanation of these coincidences, that the reckon- 
img of stars in question was purposely made to continue 
without interruption from 'Thoth 1, the first day of the first 
solar month of the new cycle, down to Choeae 20; and was 
purposely made to terminate there: in order that it might 
take in this first integral division of the new cycle, though 
it did not propose to take in more; that being to be done, or 
having been already done, by the zodiac ofthe cieling within 
the temple. The bull in the boat may be there simply as 
divine; or in order to connect this day, Cheeae 20, with that 
fact to which it was in realty preliminary, the transport of 
the Apis, at the proper time, from Nilopolis in the θαλαμη- 
yos ναῦς down the Nile to Memphis. 

It is observable that the decan of the boat below this bull 
has the hawk?s head of Horus, and a large solar disk, resting 
on an urzus, with which it is surmounted. "These insignia 
point out a decan of no ordinary rank ; and he is the decan 
of the first boat of Cancer, and of the summer solstice of 
Mazzaroth, June 24. 

It is observable also that in this part of the upper divi- 
sion, next to the bull in the boat, are two figures, which ap- 
pear to be meant for Osiris and Isis. They are standing in a 
boat; and Isis is pouring out water from a phial in each 
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.hand. The Mazzaroth date of the boat below, the second 
of Cancer or Karkinon, would be July 5-15. The true sum- 
mer solstice B. C. 798, as we have seen, bore date July 2. 
"The Nile consequently must necessarily begin to rise in this 
boat; and that might be implied by the two phials, and by 
the water streaming from them; the efficient agents of the 
inundation itself notwithstanding being Osiris and Isis, both 
concerned in this act of pouring out the water. 

vi. It has been already observed that the second boat of 
Karkinon is carried over from the bottom of the band on the 
right to the bottom of that on the left. "The first boat then 
in the left band, as we ascend from the bottom to the top 
in the order of the signs from Cancer to Capricorn, is the 
second of Karkinon. The next to that is the third: the date 
of which in the sphere of Mazzaroth would be July 15 to 
July 25. "The zodion of the Lion stands over the whole of 
this boat; as if it claimed it as much as the zodion of the 
Crab: and the last degree or last day of this boat, July 24, 
might be said to be common to both. But the true 
reason of this advance of the Lion, contrary to the order 
of the signs, from its own limits into those of Cancer, 
probably is the connection of this decad of Karkinon with the 
inundation, now actively going on in it, and the connection 
of the Lion with the inundation. "The most observable cir- 
cumstance however is that the left paw of the Lion is in 
advanee of the right, and the right is about three μοῖραι or 
three degrees from the beginning of the boat ; which reduced 
to days would be equivalent to three days, July 15—17 ; and 
in a line immediately under this right paw, yet not in the 
upper division containing the zodiac, nor in the lower con- 
taining the boats, but in the space between, appropriated to 
the hieroglyphieal characters and legends, and therefore 
occupying a singular position for stars, of which there is no 
similar instance discoverable besides, there are three large 
stars: which being read upwards as days would correspond 
to July 15, 16, and 17: the last of them consequently 
the date of the heliacal rising of Sirius, for the latitude of 
Denderah, just as July 22 was so for that of Heliopolis, B. C. 
798. We think this the most probable explanation of the 
peculiar position of these three stars. In the zodiac of the 
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cieling indeed we have discovered the representative of the 
heliacal rising in a star which answered to July 22. But 
there can be no doubt that for the latitude of Denderah in 
24» N. July 17 would be as properly the date of that phe- 
nomenon as July 22 for the latitude of 30? N. And it might 
be considered right to notice this date in the zodiac of the 
portico in the peculiar manner just described, as much as 
the other, (which was the proper epoch of the Sothiacal 
period,) in the zodiac ofthe cieling. "The two first boats of 
Leonton, July 25—4August 14 are lost out of the representa- 
tion at present. We cannot therefore say whether any no- 
tice was taken in them of the date of the genitura mundi, 
August 8. 

vii. And lastly it is a curious coincidence that in the whole 
of the upper range of the right band no stars are discoverable 
which appear to have a proper chronological character, and 
to be intended of a reckoning of days by means of stars, 
except below the zodion of the Ram on the left, and above it 
on the right; those on the left being far the most numerous, 
and those on the right being no more apparently than five in 
number, two of which stand over the first boat of Aries, and 
three over the third boat of Pisces. "There are two figures 
indeed on the right of the Ram, each of which has a star on 
its head ; neither of which do we take into account, because 
it appears to us to have a special reference to the figure over 
which it stands. Now we have ascertained two facts; one 
that the reckoning of the stars from the Ram forwards to the 
left begins on the first of Thoth ; the other that the repre- 
sentation over the second boat of Pisces (the priest and the 
pig in the circle) belongs to the 30 Mesore: what then can 
be the meaning of the five stars, over the two next boats, 
between Mesore 30 and 'Thoth 1, but the five epagomenz? 
placed here, in all probability, if for no other purpose, yet in 
order to point out the end of the year, and that the reckoning 
of the stars, from the sign of the Ram forwards, next in 
order, in and about which they are so thickly clustered, was 
to begin from Thoth 1: as in fact we have seen that it does. 
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SECTION XIV.—On the representation of the zodion of Cancer, 
and of that of Capricorn, on the zodiac of the Portico. 

The remarkable number of stars, (not less that 45,) grouped 
all together in this zodiac in and about the sign of the Ram, 
is a very plain and intelligible intimation that this was the 
principal and leading sign; and that, whatsoever the actual 
division and actual representation of the zodiac itself might 
be, the reckoning of the signs and of the zodia was to be 
understood to begin with this. It must therefore be a mis- 
take to begin this reckoning either from Cancer, at the 
bottom of one band, or from Capricorn, at the top of the 
other. "The only proper beginning is from Aries m the 
middle of the right-hand band. 

As to the manner in which the zodions of the different 
signs are represented here, in comparison with those of the 
zodiac of the cieling ; the eye is most competent to detect 
both the agreement and the disagreement which exists be- 
tween them: and to that mode of judging of them, both for 
clearness and for brevity's sake, we refer our readers. "The 
most important zodia are those of Gemini and Aquarius: 
and in neither of these is there any difference discoverable 
between the zodiac of the porch and that of the cieling. 
"The zodion of Virgo here too has the ear of corn i its hand. 
"The representative of the seventh sign here too is the scales : 
and it is very observable that here also, in the middle of the 
fulerum or beam of these scales, in a circle underneath, we 
see exactly the same figure, in a sitting posture, which we saw 
under the same circumstances in the zodiac of the cieling: 
the date of which was there reducible to the Mazzaroth date 
of the autumnal equinox, Sept. 23, coincident also B. C. 
798 with the middle day of the natales Apidis. 

It is observable likewise that the figure next to the scales, 
and standing over the second boat of Libra, is a large circle, 
in which there is a figure holding the koukoufa sceptre ; and 
on which there is a symbolical hawk : each capable of imply- 
ing that it was sacred in some manner or other to the sun. 
'The date of this boat would be October 3, the second day 
after the autumnal equinox, B. C. 798, October 1 at 18 
hours, and three days later than the Mazzaroth date of the 
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equinox, September 30*. Plutarch speaks of an Egyptian 
ceremony, which he calls βακτηρίας ἡλίου γενέθλιον, the date 
of which was after the autumnal equinox, not before it!; and 
which he himself specifies in the Greek style of the lunar 
calendar, on the ὀγδόῃ φθίνοντος of Phaophi, which means 
the 23d of the lunar month. Macrobius also appears to 
have intended this particular ceremony, in the account which 
he gives of certain modes of representing the sun, among the 
Egyptians, at each of the four cardinal points of the yeark; 
the fourth being that of an old man, or of ἃ man growing 
old and losing his strength, and consequently requiring sup- 
port ab extra, such as by means of a staff. It is far from 
improbable that the figure within the circle in this instance 
is meant of the sun in that capacity ; as beginning to wane 
and lose its power from the time of the autumnal equinox 
forwards to the winter solstice: and that this representation 
standing over the middle boat of Libra or Zygon has some- 
thing to do with the birth-day of the staff of the sun in that 
decad itself. "The figure in the circle above seems to have 
been purposely placed over the 3d or 4th degree of the boat 
below ; i. e. over October 6: and October 6, 1t should be re- 
membered, was the Isiac date of the autumnal equinox, D. C. 
1350, in the same year of the cycle of leap-year in the So- 
thiacal period as B. C. 798. And there is reason to believe, 
as we may possibly be able to shew some time or other, that 
the actual date of the birth-day of the staff of the sun, origi- 
nally, was October 6. 

The principal differences however, discoverable between the 
zodiae of the porch and that of the cieling, affect two signs 
only, the sign of Cancer and the sign of Capricorn: that is, 
the two solstitial signs. "The zodion of Cancer, in the zodiac 
of the cieling, is undoubtedly the crab: in this of the porch— 
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to judge from its size and its shape, and from its having only six 

legs, instead of eight—it must be a scarabzeus. It would make 
no difference to the place and order of the sign intended to be 
represented by it, whether it was a crab or a scarabzus; for the 
scarabzeus also, as we were told by Clemens Alexandrinus, was 
the type of the lower hemisphere: and therefore might be so 
of the summer solstice, or of the transition of the sun from 
the superior to the inferior hemisphere, which takes place at 
the summer solstice. From the occurrence of the beetle then 
in this sign of the zodiac of the porch, at the bottom of 
both the bands alike, we may reasonably conclude that the 
Egyptians must once have thought of representing that sign 
by the scarabzus; or that they considered the scarabzus 
proper for it as much as the crab. 

The zodion of Capricorn, in the zodiac of the cieling, as we 
have seen, was a figure half a goat and half a fish: and such 
a figure occurs in the zodiac of the porch, the same in all 
respects, or nearly so; but over the second boat of Capricorn, 
the last boat in the band on the left. "The representative of 
the first boat of Capricorn in the upper division of this band, 
consequently in the proper place of the zodion of the sign 
itself, is a figure which has the head and horns of a bull 
rather than those of a goat, but is totally without fore feet, 
and has only one hind foot, on which it appears to be rising 
up, as if in the act of springing forward; while a figure 
stands opposite to it, with the hawk-head of Horus, and with 
a dart in his two hands; which he is lifting up and pointing 
towards the forehead of the animal in front of him, as if 
about to pierce it, or at least to arrest its progress, and to 
drive it back. "The animal which fronts this figure has alto- 
gether a Typhonian appearance; but the figure which is 
opposing it, and about to strike it with the dart, cannot be 
mistaken, it must be that of Horus. It is manifest therefore 
that such a representation, though found in the sign of Ca- 
pricorn, would have been altogether appropriate to the con- 
test of Typhon and Horus, which, according to the fable 
explained by us in illustration of the zodion of Aquarius , 
was supposed to have begun in Aquarius. 

It is true, that this figure of Horus stands here partly in 
the second and partly in the third boat of Sagittarius; and 
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that of this Typhonian animal almost wholly over the third. 


boat of Sagittarius: but its hoof is strictly over the first 
degree of the first boat of Capricorn, the date of which in the 
sphere of Mazzaroth was that of the winter solstice itself, 
Dee. 283. "There are five stars discoverable about this Ty- 
phonian figure ; each of which appears to be meant of a day: 
and each being reckoned as a day, but from the hoof of this 
animal upwards, as the necessity of the case seems to re- 
quire they should be, they would bring us from December 23 
to December 28; which on this principle would be the date 
of the termination of the contest of Typhon and Horus. 

Now we saw reason to conclude, from the testimony of 
the lunar mansions?, that this contest was considered to have 
occupied in some sense or other the space of three lunar man- 
sions complete. If then we reckon back 39 days, or three man- 
sions, from Feb. 5, (the stated date of the termination of this 
contest in the 15» of Hydron in the sphere of Mazzaroth,) we 
come to December 28. ΤῸ judge from the names of the 
mansions, the contest must once have been supposed to have 
begun in the xxii mansion of type iii of the epoch of B. C. 
848, the xxi of type iand type ii; the actual date of which, 
B. C. 1347, at the epoch of type 11, was December 28. We 
have no better explanation to propose of these figures. Our 
readers must judge for themselves of its probability. But it 
must necessarily, we think, be inferred from them, that the 
mode of representing Capricorn which first occurred to the 
Egyptians was different from that which they ultimately 
adopted; and was taken from the idea of a contest between 
the sun in the person of Horus, as the type of the fostering 
principle of vegetable life, and 'Typhon, in the person of a 
wild and furious bull, as the antagonist principle of vegetable 
destruction; a contest begimning at the solstice of Mazza- 
roth, when the sun began to recover his power, and lasting 
five days or more, to the time when his power and influence 
were first sensibly recovered and renewed. 

It is however a singular circumstance that the same hip- 
popotamic figure, of which we have already given an account 
in illustration of the zodiac of the cieling ?, is twice met with 
also in this zodiac of the portico; first in the sign of Scorpio, 
and again in this of Capricorn: which virtually implies its 
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presence and influence in the sign of Sagittarius likewise be- 
tween the two. It appears first over the first boat of Scorpio, 
and over the very first degree of that boat; which would 
answer to October 23, just 30 days later than the autumnal 
equinox in the calendar of Mazzaroth, Sept. 23. t stands 
there immediately before the zodion of Scorpion, and it has 
the tail of the scorpion itself; which shews that it partakes 
of its nature, particularly of its power to destroy; and conse- 
quently that its character here is that of a principle inimical 
and injurious to life: and it must be self-evident that at the 
beginning of the first decad of Scorpion, Oct. 23, as the sow- 
ing of seed must have been going on every where on a general 
scale, so the destruction of the seed in the way of vegetable cor- 
ruption, even as preliminary to vegetable reproduction, must 
have been going on equally generally. It appears again over 
the middle of the first boat of Capricorn; and in this instance 
with no such tail as in the former: but it stands behind the 
Typhonian figure contending with Horus; and that has a 
tail, resembling the tail of the scorpion, and composed of 
nine nodi or joints : of which tail this figure has hold, in such 
a manner as to cut off six. knots from the rest by the act of 
grasping it. 

Now this figure being the type of Thuoéris, the mistress 
of Typhon, who nevertheless abandoned him at last to take 
part with his antagonist Horus, in the contest which ended 
in his death ; we have seen reason to collect from that fable, 
that though she must have been regarded as allied at first to 
the principle of death and destruction, typified by Typhon, 
she must have been regarded also as of a nature akin to that 
of Isis, Osiris, and Horus themselves at last: and particu- 
larly to that of Isis; the great parent of hfe of all kinds. 
And this Thuoéris herself, as we have seen, was always re- 
presented as pregnant with the seeds of life, especially of 
vegetable life, which must some time come into actual ex- 
istence under the fostering influence of Horus, the sun. Τί 
is easy to see that, on the principles of the fable itself, this 
mixed principle, partly destructive partly vivificative and 
productive, represented by Thuoéris, after acting in concert 
with Typhon for a time, must forsake him at last, and take 
part with Horus against him. "The only question would be, 
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when? And this, it appears to us, is answered by the figure 
which stands behind the Typhonian Bull in the sign of Capri- 
corn, and seems to be holding him back in one direction, 
while Horus with the dart in front is opposing his progress 
in the other. She is represented as cutting off six nodes of 
the tail of this bull, borrowed from the Scorpion : reckoned 
however from the joint of the hoof, which stands right over 
the solstitial date of Mazzaroth, Dec. 23, 1n the boat below: 
and this would be competent to imply that for six days, reck- 
oned from the solstitial date Dec. 23, Typhon should retain 
and exert his power to destroy ; but that on or after the 
sixth day, December 28 or 29, it should cease and determine 
altogether. "This would be wonderfully in accordance with 
the conclusion already obtained from the five stars about 
this Typhonian bull— that the contest between him and 
Horus, beginning Dec. 23, lasted five days, but no longer; 
that 15, was decided on Dec. 28. 

The probable explanation of all this is the fact that seeds 
sown even at the winter solstice would germinate in Egypt 
in six or seven days: and therefore the contest between 
vegetable death and vegetable hfe beginning on the solsti- 
tial day, Dec. 23 itself, might be said to last 6 days; but 
no longer. On the seventh the principle of life, elicited, 
strengthened, and confirmed by the genial power of the air 
and the sun of that climate, would appear to predominate ; 
and the contest between the two tendencies must be at an 
end: and therefore the contest between Horus and Typhon 
for that year at least must cease. Such appears to have been 
the idea of this process which sometime or other suggested 
itself to the minds of the Egyptians; and though they do 
not seem to have adopted it ultimately, yet it is attested by 
this representation of the zodion of Capricorn, in the zodiac 
of the portico, so different from that on the cieling, and by 
the names of the mansions, in the type of B. C. 848, in the 
same quarter of the year. 

The infant Harpocrates, the posthumous son of Osiris ac- 
cording to the fable, was the type of this principle of vege- 
table life, developing itself and coming into existence accord- 
ing to its natural tendency even under the most unfavour- 
able cireumstances ; that is, at the middle of winter itself: 
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and though feeble, infirm, and tottering, as Harpocrates 
himself was represented to be, yet still living from the first, 
and every day liable to acquire fresh strength. It was natu- 
ral therefore to represent him as born περὶ τροπὰς χειμερινὰς, 
ἀτελῆ καὶ νεαρὸν, ἐν τοῖς προανθοῦσι καὶ zpoBAacrárovat3, among 
the first and earliest productions of that season. It was ἃ 
mistake of Macrobius to confound him with the sun of the 
winter solstice', i. e. with the sun in its feeblest state; as 
he appears to have done. Plutarch however tells us it was 
usual to carry the Apis (for he no doubt means that bull 
here under the name of 77e Bull) seven times round his raós 
or temple, ὑπὸ τροπὰς χειμερινὰς ; à ceremony which they 
called the ζήτησις 'Ocípióos?, and which he explains as if 
these seven circuits of the temple by the Apis were intended 
of the seven months which must intervene between the 
winter solstice and the summer solstice, before the Nile 
could begin to rise afresh. But the name of the ceremony, 
the ζήτησις ᾿Οσίριδος, (who was never sought for except as 
the seed, buried in the ground and lost from view, and never 
found again except as the plant, springing up out of the seed 
at last,) and the number of circuits with the Apis, which 
might be purposely intended to be symbolical of seven cycles 
of day and night, and the fact to which we have just ad- 
verted, that seed sown in Egypt at the winter solstice would 
vegetate in seven days! time, in our opinion very clearly im- 
ply it to have been intended of nothing but the first seven 
days from the solstice of Mazzaroth, Dec. 28 to Dec. 29*. 
This ceremony therefore would be quite in character with 
the supposed duration of the contest of Typhon and Horus, 
as beginning at the winter solstice, Dec. 23, and lasting six 
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days, to December 28 inclusive, but as decided and over on 
the 29th ; that is, strictly speaking oz the seventh day, when 
the seed sown upon Dec. 23 would first appear to have ger- 
minated and come to life in the shape of the plant. 

It is observable also of this zodiac of the portico, that 
something analogous to the tail of the scorpion is repre- 
sented upon it as issuing even from the tail of the hippocen- 
taur, and ascending in a kind of curve from the root of the 
tail upwards: at the other end of which too appears to be 
the figure of an hawk, the bird of the sun. Sagittarius is 
necessarily included between Scorpio and Capricorn ; and if 
the power of Typhon had already begun to be exerted in 
Scorpio, and was first made to cease only in Capricorn, it 
must be still active in Sagittarius. Hence probably the ap- 
pendage of the scorpion's tail to that sign also. The hawk 
however, over the same zodion, towards which the face of the 
archer is directed, and the wing in front of it, which is com- 
monly an appendage of the solar disk, appear to designate 
this sign in another capacity ; viz. that of the sign in which 
the motion of the sun was most rapid : and therefore in that 
sense peculiarly his own. 


SEcTION XV.—On the Boats and on the Decani of the signs 
in the zodiac of the Portico. 

Besides the figures in the upper division of each band 
which represent the signs of the zodiac, many others are 
discoverable there which are certainly extra-zodiacal ; though 
what they must have been actually intended for, it may be 
difficult to say. We conjecture however that in this instance, 
as in the similar instance of the figures in attendance on the 
zodia of the cieling, they are the decani of the different signs 
in some sense or other; distinct from the zodiacal figures in 
the upper division, and from the figures below too, which are 
properly to be called decani: though in what their distinction 
from these latter consisted we are not prepared to say. But 
there was a tropical sphere, in every form of the sphere, as well 
as one of Mazzaroth; and the decani below in each instance 
are the decani of the sphere of Mazzaroth: these above may 
be those of the tropical sphere. (Or they may be the first 
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and proper expression of the Egyptian scheme of decani, be- 
fore they substituted for their own that of the Chald:ans. 

With regard to the figures and to the boats below ; it is 
not our intention to dwell particularly upon them. We have 
already explained how it has happened that there are 38 
boats and 38 decani apparently, while there should be only 
96. The second boat and second decan of Karkinon occur at 
the bottom in each band; the second of /Egon comes in 
twice at the top. Stars are discoverable in these lower divi- 
sions too, probably intended for days: but as we were told 
by Firmicus that, though every decan had nominally ten 
degrees of the sign under his jurisdiction, yet these were 
always distinguishable into full and empty ; we shall not be 
surprised to find the same peculiarity pervading these stars 
in each case below: so that there is not the same number in 
each. In one only (the second boat of Taurus,) there are 
ten stars to be seen at once, and in one more, (the third of 
Taurus,) as many as fifteen. But it would not be possible to 
reduce the scheme of decani here exhibited to that of Firmi- 
cus: nor shall we attempt to do it. Neither do we consider 
it worth our while to consider the accounts of these different 
decani which the writers on hieroglyphical subjects may 
have given. We have dwelt long enough on these topies : 
and we shall confine ourselves to one point only, which may 
possibly lead to an interesting discovery. 

The decan of the third boat of Scorpion is a cynocephalus, 
sitting on his haunches in the midst of a large solar disk. 
The date of that boat would be November 13: and the 
middle day of the boat, the fifth from the first. exclusive, 
would be November 18 inclusive. "This decan has only one 
star allowed him; and therefore only some one day. "We 
explain this circumstance at once, if this cynocephalus stands 
here as the representative of 'Thoth his master, in relation to 
a solar, not to a lunar, year of some kind. "The personal 
relation of Thoth himself, B. C. 798, and long before that, 
ever since the institution of the Apis cycle, B. C. 973, must 
have been restricted to the lunar year: but the Egyptians 
had various forms of the year; and in particular various 
forms of the Julian year, to any of which the relation of Thoth 
might very properly be represented by the cynocephalus, di- 
vested of any luuar character, if not by himself; especially by 
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the cynocephalus enclosed in the solar disk. Now the oldest, 
and next to the Sothiacal the most sacred and most important, 
year of that description, which the Egyptians had among 
them, was the Phoenix type; of the epoch of Nov. 18 and 17, 
B.C. 1848. We are altogether of opinion that the cyno- 
cephalus 15 introduced here, sitting in the midst of this circle, 
as the decan of the last boat of Scorpion, in which the begin- 
ning of this year, and in the calendar of Mazzaroth, always 
fell; either on Nov. 17 or Nov. 18, and consequently always on 
the middle day of the decad itself, the last day of the first 
half, or the first day of the second half: and that this is the 
reason why the cynocephalus is thus placed here, and has 
one day only allowed him; which on this principle, and in 
this year B. C. 798, must have been intended of Nov. 18*. 


* "There is possibly a further meaning attached to these symbols, which 
would be still more curious and interesting could it be assumed to be 
really intended by them. 'We have ascertained from one case of the kind, 
supplied by the zodiac of the cieling, that the circle may stand for a cycle; 
for the period of an ἀποκατάστασις, whether longer or shorter : and conse- 
quently for the revolution of the cyclical year round any fixed term ; as for 
example round this fixed Julian term, Nov. 17 or 18, the epoch of the 
Phoenix type of the Julian year. Now an inscription in Greek has been 
discovered on the pronaos of this temple of Denderah, which makes us ac- 
quainted with the probable date of these sculptures also, considered as 
facsimiles of much more ancient representations of the same things, which 
were either then restored to their original state, or then consiened (as 
copies and exemplars in all respects of those more ancient originals) to the 
walls or the roof of this temple. "This inscription, according to Mons. Le 
Tronnet, stands as follows: Ὑπὲρ αὐτοκράτορος Τιβερίου Καίσαρος νέου 
Σεβαστοῦ, θεοῦ Σεβαστοῦ υἱοῦ, ἐπὶ Αὔλου Αὐιλλίου Φλάκκου ἡγεὶ μόνος, 
Αὔλου Φωλουΐου Κρίσπου ἐπιστρατήγου, Σαραπίωνος Τρυχάμβου στρατη- 
γοῦντος, οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς μητροϊ πόλεως καὶ τοῦ νομοῦ τὸ πρόναον ᾿Αφροδίτῃ θεᾷ 
μεγίστῃ. καὶ τοῖς συννάοις θεοῖς. | L. k. Τιβερίου Καίσαρος ᾿Αθὺρ κα΄. Τῇ 
this was always its tenor, we should thus learn from it that the date of the 
dedication of the pronaos was the 21st of Athyr, in the 20th year of 
Tiberius". 

The reign of Tiberius in the canon of Ptolemy is supposed to begin on 
the 1st of Thoth Nab. 762, August 20 A. D. 14: but as he really came to 


tolam: x: ῬΟῚ 60. 

Ὁ [t would be a singular coincidence 
that the inscription should thus be 
dated in this year of Tiberius, and yet 
in the government of Flaccus Aquillius 
also. We shewed in our Dissertations, 
(Diss. xiii. vol. i. 445, 446.) that Flac- 


cus must have had six years, and six 
years complete; the last of which having 
expired October r2 or 14 A. D. 38 (see 
our Prolegomena, cap. iii. 167—170, and 
cf. supra, vol. ii. 589. Diss. xiii. ch. vi. 
sect. x.) the first must have begun on 
or before that day at least A. D. 32. 
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Again, the Greek name for the Egyptian Anoubis or 
Anubis in the hieroglyphie is Anepo or Anoup, in the 


the throne, in consequence of the death of Augustus, a day earlier even 
according to the Julian calendar, and two days earlier according to the 
Roman of the time being; it is manifest that, agreeably to the Alexandrine 
rule of reckoning the reigns of the emperors, (a rule which has been ascer- 
tained and confirmed in various ways, ) his reign would bear date fromAug.29 
A.D.13. And that being assumed as his first year, his 20th year would 
bear date August 29 A. D. 32. Supposing then the day of the dedication 
this year to have been actually Athyr 21, and Athyr 21 taken from the 
Alexandrine calendar, in which the stated date of Athyr, in the second year 
of the cycle, like A. D. 32, was October 28; it is manifest that Athyr 21 
would coincide with Nov. 17: and Nov. 17 A. D. 32, inthe first year of the 
Julian cycle of leap-year, but in the fourth year of the cycle of the Phoenix 
type, would be the stated date of the Phoenix Julian calendar also. 

Now no one would be justified in saying that such a coincidence as this 
must have been purely accidental; and that it might not be the effect of 
design and contrivance: particularly when we consider the great import- 
ance which the Egyptians attached to cyclical dates, or cycles of restitution. 
Nothing is more probable than that, if it could be so contrived, the 
date of the restoration of the temple would be made to coincide with the 
oldest form of the Julian calendar in Egypt, November 17. "The equable 
Athyr 21, of the same year, was falling Nov. 3, 14 days before this term, 
Nov. 17; and the first of Thoth, August 15, more than three months 
earlier. "That would suffice to shew that the cyclical Thoth had made one 
complete revolution round the fixed Julian term, Nov. 17 or 18; but only 
one: and therefore that when this symbol of the cynocephalus in the circle 
was consigned to the zodiac, B. C. 798, it could not as yet have made even 
one; it must still have been making the first. And thus we should account 
for one cynocephalus, in the midst of that circle, but only one: the cyno- 
cephalus being the type of the solar year, attached to this one day, Nov. 17 
or 18, and the circle in which it is sitting being the symbol of the cyclical 
year, revolving about this solar one. 

We cannot indeed take these coincidences for granted ; because, after 
all, that part of the inscription on which they depend, (the part at the end, 
which assigns the date,) has been obliterated in the original, and has been 
only conjecturally restored by Mons. Le Tronne. But Mons. Le Tronne's 
great experience in this branch of criticism, his well known sagacity and 
the happiness of his emendations in other instances, give even his conjec- 
tural restoration of the text in the present instance a degree of authority to 
which it would not otherwise be entitled. "The letters which he has thus 
supplied are no more than necessary to fill up the lacunz in the original. 
'There cannot be much doubt concerning the year of Tiberius. It must 
have been one of the last four years of his reign, because it was one of the 
years of the government of Aquilius Flaccus under him. This date 
Nov. 17 Athyr 21 in the Alexandrine calendar was not the date of 'Tibe- 
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Coptie is Anob, or Anoub*; and Anebe beig the Coptic 
term for a dog, as this Anubis, at present, is always found 
with the head of the Egyptian greyhound or jackal, (in the 
hieroglyphie, Ebasi*,) it might easily be supposed, as it 
appears to have been by the Greeks and Romans, that he 
had properly the form of a dog: though we consider it far 
from improbable, notwithstanding the mode in which he 
appears represented on the monuments at present, that he 
might actually be exhibited among the Egyptians under the 
form of a dog also. 

Now Anubis himself has the appellation of *lord of the 
heavens," and of * resident in the divine gate" ;" and in the 
funeral ritual, or book of the dead, he is styled *the good 
guardian; or opener of the disk of the sun." This serves 
to explain the presence of such ἃ jackal in both the zodiaes ; 
both in the centre of that of the cieling, and at the vernal 
equinox, along with the sign of the Ram, not only in that 
but in the zodiac of the porch also. 

"The hieroglyphical title of this jackal is Hophiouex; the 
meaning of which is «seated in the roads of the sun's path:" 
and as such it enters the Chevalier Bunsen's list of ideogra- 
phies in three analogous forms?. In this capacity it was re- 
presented seated on a door or gate, placed north and south. 
As Hophioue of the north, it was *guardian of the terrestrial 
world;" as that of the south, it was *the lord of the heaven» :^ 
consequently as the former it had charge of the year either 
from the winter solstice to the summer solstice, or from the 
vernal equinox to the autumnal; and as the latter, from the 
summer solstice to the winter, or from the autummnal equinox 
to the vernal. 

Now there is one of these jackals in the zodiac of the 
rius' birthday ; the Roman date of which xvi kal. Dec. A. D. 32 agreed 
with the Julian Nov. 16: though that too, as Mons. Le Tronne conjectures, 
might have had something to do with the day selected for the date of the 
dedication. It may be questioned indeed whether the Egyptian date cor- 
responding to the Roman, in a case of this kind, would be taken from the 


Alexandrine, and not from the equable calendar. The latter is more 
probable. 


X Egyptian Ant. P. i. p. 43. 51 : cf. à Chevalier Bunsen, B. i. App. ii. A. 
Bunsen, B. i. sect. vi. C. ii. 436. p. 515. No. 262, 263, 264: cf. Egypt. 

y Ibid. 44. Ant. 1. 5I. 

2 [bid. 43. note τό. 
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portico, distinct from that which occurs in the sign of Aries ; 
the place of which is over the second boat of Scorpio. It 15 
represented as if mounting a stage or frame, such as is de- 
scribed by the chevalier Bunsen*; at the end of which 15 the 
Urzus, the symbol of divinity, or of the lower hemisphere; 
and in front of the jackal itself is the hawk sacred to the 
sun. And these are sufficiently clear intimations of the ho- 
phioue of the south, *the lord of the heaven:" and not of 
that of the north, * the guardian of the terrestrial world." 

We have already had occasion to explain f that one of these 
hophioues had also the name of Rokh-Naa, the hophioue 
of the greater heat; and the other that of RokA-Kougi, the 
hophioue of the lesser heat: the jurisdiction of the former 
extending from the vernal equinox to the autumnal, and that 
of the latter from the autumnal to the vernal. The meaning 
of this distinction however ultimately was that these two 
hophioues divided the year between them; and in such a 
manner that the half of the year, during which the greater 
heat predominated, belonged to the jurisdiction of the hophi- 
oue of the north, and the half, during which the lesser pre- 
vailed, to that of the hophioue of the south. 

In the representation on the Memnonium, which dated the 
period of the greater heat from "Thoth to Phamenoth, and 
that of the lesser from Phamenoth to Thoth, the distinction 
appeared to have been critically adapted to the Julian calen- 
dar of Thebes; in which the first of Thoth bore date from 
the vernal equinox, and the period from Thoth to Phame- 
noth was strictly that of the greater heat, and the period 
from Phamenoth to Thoth was strictly that of the lesser. 1t 
is manifest however that the principle of such a distinction 
was applicable to any division of the year, from a certain 
time after the autumnal equinox to the same time after the 
vernal. 'lhis jackal stands over the second boat of Scorpion ; 
the date of which was Nov. 3-18: and the middle day was 
Nov. 8. Now DB. C. 1848, at the date of the Phoenix type of 
the Julian calendar, when the autumnal equinox was falling 
Oct. 7, (in the calendar of Mazzaroth,) and the true equinox 
on Oct. 9, that would be just about one month later than the 
autumnal equinox: and no one could say that, for such a 

€ [deographies, No. 263. f Supra, p. 228. 
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climate as that of Egypt, the heat would be very sensibly 
diminished under a month after the autumnal equinox. 

It is far from improbable therefore that the position of 
this jackal here, especially for such an epoch as that of B. C. 
798, not strictly at the autumnal equinox, but more than a 
full month later, was intended to point out the division of the 
lesser and the greater heat in the original type of the Julian 
year. And this jackal being placed here, on or about No- 
vember 8, as the representative of the Rokh-Kougi in that 
type, it must be hereby implied that the proper place of the 
jackal of the Rokh-Naa, in the same type, would be 182 days 
later, on or about May 9: in which month tradition among 
the Egyptians, as we have already had occasion to shew 8, 
has always placed the beginning of the most intense heat to 
which their country is liable; owing to the prevalence of the 
winds from the south. 





CHAPTER II. 


On the primitive lunar calendar ; and on the derivation of the 
Apis cycle from a primitive one of the same kind. 


SEcTION I.— 77e existence of this primitive cycle a question 
of fact. 

HowzvEn probable it may seem ὦ priori that the natural 
lunar cycle of the equable solar year must have been asso- 
ciated with it from the first, and therefore must have been 
known to mankind, and used by mankind along with this 
primitive solar year, from the first; yet whether it was ac- 
tually so associated, so known, and so used, would be after 
all a question of fact; which must be decided, like all other 
questions of fact, by testimony, if testimony was to be had 
for that purpose: or in defect of direct and positive testi- 
mony to the fact, by means of other facts, themselves un- 
questionable, which could not be explained and accounted 
for without the admission of this. Testimony indeed, express 
and direct to the truth of such a matter of fact as this, 15 no- 
where discoverable at present; but there are several facts 


€ See vol. ii. 560. 
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concerning which no doubt can be reasonably entertained, 
which appear to be ultimately resolvable into this ; and there- 
fore to be of a nature, if not directly yet by implication, to 
attest and substantiate this. ΟΥ̓ these facts we shall now 
proceed to give some account. 


SEcrioN II.— Of the facts which appear to attest and. sub- 

stantiate it. 

i. It has been seen? that the true epoch of lunar time in 
connection with the present system of things, as supposed to 
bear date from the first actual appearance of the moon, was 
the luna ultima or penultima, not the luna prima: and that 
being the case, it cannot be denied that the luna 29* must 
have had a closer, a more direct, and a more proper relation 
to the absolute beginning of lunar time than the luna prima 
itself. Nor can it be doubted that a fact like that was capable 
of being perpetuated by tradition down to the latest times; 
and especially among the Egyptians: among whom in parti- 
cular the vestiges of primitive traditions such as these may 
be discovered in other instances, similarly handed down from 
the first, and still faithfully and exactly preserved. 

Now we actually meet with a traditionary belief among 
the Egyptians that the 29th luna, for some reason or other, 
was the γένεσις κόσμου, or natale mundi. Thus much at least 
may be inferred from the following passage of Horapollo, 
where he is explaining the different meanings attached to the 
hieroglyphical symbol of the beetle!: Movoyevés δὲ δηλοῦντες 
ἢ γένεσιν ἢ πατέρα ἢ κόσμον ἢ ἄνδρα kávÜapov ζωγραφοῦσι. μονο- 
γενὲς μὲν ὅτι αὐτογενές ἐστι τὸ ζῶον, ὑπὸ θηλείας μὴ κυοφορούμε- 
νον. μόνη γὰρ γένεσις αὐτοῦ τοιαύτη ἐστίν. 

᾿Επειδὰν ὁ ἄρσην βούληται παιδοποιήσασθαι βοὸς ἀφόδευμα λα- 
βὼν πλάσσει σφαιροειδὲς, παραπλήσιον τῷ κόσμῳ σχῆμα ὃ ἐκ 
τῶν ὀπισθίων μερῶν κυλίσας ἀπὸ ἀνατολῆς εἰς δύσιν αὐτὸς πρὸς 
ἀνατολὴν βλέπει, ἵνα ἀποδῷ τὸ τοῦ κόσμου σχῆμα: αὐτὸς γὰρ ἀπὸ 
τοῦ ἀπηλιώτου εἰς λίβα φέρεται, ὁ δὲ τῶν ἀστέρων δρόμος ἀπὸ 
λιβὸς εἰς ἀπηλιώτην. ταύτην οὖν τὴν σφαῖραν κατορύξας εἰς γῆν 
κατατίθεται ἐπὶ ἡμέρας εἰκοσιοκτὼ, ἐν ὅσαις καὶ 7) σελήνη ἡμέραις 
τὰ δώδεκα ζώδια κυκλεύει: ὑφ᾽ ἣν (86. τὴν γῆν) ἀπομένον ζωογονεῖ- 
ται τὸ τῶν κανθάρων γένος. τῇ ἐνάτῃ δὲ καὶ ὀγδόῃ (corrige εἰκο- 

h Vol. ii. Diss. ix. ch. i. sect. v and vi. i i, 10. 
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στῇ *) ἡμέρᾳ ἀνοίξας τὴν σφαῖραν els ὕδωρ βάλλει" ταύτην yàp 
τὴν ἡμέραν νομίζει σύνοδον εἶναι σελήνης καὶ ἡλίου, ἔτι τε καὶ γένε- 
σιν κόσμου ἧς ἀνοιγομένης ἐν τῷ ὕδατι ζῶα ἐξέρχεται, τουτέστιν 
οἱ κάνθαροι. 

1f the 29 luna of the calendar is to be supposed the date of 
the conjunction, the calendar luna prima must be reckoned 
from the phasis, and the calendar phasis must be dated on the 
luna tertia or quarta: neither of which things could have been 
the case in Horapollo's time, but the latter in particular, as 
we shall see by and by, must have been the case from the 
first. 'The most important statement however in the pre- 
ceding passage is that which is next subjoined ; viz. that the 
29 luna was considered to be the γένεσις κόσμου.  'This 
opinion is certainly in accordance with the matter of fact; 
that the first Iunar phasis, connected de facto with the exist- 
ing system of things, was the luna 293 or 303: and it appears to 
us altogether the most reasonable explanation of the opinion 
itself, that it was nothimg but a primitive tradition which 
had delivered the recollection of that fact, among the Egyp- 
tians in particular, down to the latest times T. 


* 'The context requires the 29th day here: and that is correctly assigned 
in the following of /Elian, De Natura Anim. x. 15; in which we have the 
same account given, only more briefly: 'O κάνθαρος ἄθηλυ ζῶόν ἐστιν, 
σπείρας δὲ eis τῆν σφαῖραν ἣν κυλίει, ὀκτὼ δὲ kal εἴκοσιν ἡμερῶν τοῦτο δρά- 
σας, καὶ θάλψας αὐτήν᾽ εἶτα μέντοι τῇ ἐπὶ ταύταις (consequently on the 29th) 
προάγει τὸν νεοττόν. 

Cf. also the passages cited supra, vol. ii. 487. Diss. xiii. ch. ii. sect. iv. 
from Clemens Alexandrinus, and from Porphyry. 

T It may beobjected indeed that this tradition or this belief is not necessa- 
rily older than the introduction of the other tradition and the other belief, 
(of which we gave an account supra, vol. iii. 447. Diss. xv. ch.vii. sect. viii ;) 
whereby the natale rmundi appeared to be attached to August 8: a tradi- 
tion too and a belief not peculiar to the Egyptians from the first, but bor- 
rowed from the Chaldzans. A little consideration however will convince 
us that Horapollo's tradition is not to be explained by means of this. 

The date of the introduction of this Chaldaic tradition into Egypt, as 
we have seen, was August 8, B. C. 798: at which time the moon was 
assumed to be occupying its proper house, and its proper degree in that 
house, in the sphere of Mazzaroth, the xv? of Cancer; and the sun in like 
manner its proper house, and proper degree of that house, the xv? of Leo. 
The moon was consequently one sign behind the sun, and one sign com- 
plete, on August 8, B. C. 798. The true conjunction that year in August 
took place on August 10; at which time the sun was in the 18?— 115, 
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ii. We have learnt indeed from Plinyk, that there was a 
stated lunar date in the course of the synodic revolution, 
which the Egyptians esteemed most sacred; and we have 
seen that he had good foundation for what he asserted in 


of Leo. "The moon consequently must have been three days distant 
from the conjunction on August 8: and its age at that time (August 8) 
could not have been more than the luna 288, (See the calculation, insti- 
tuted infra, appendix, B. C. 798.) 

This traditionary date then in Horapollo of the γένεσις κόσμου on 
the 29th luna is not to be explained by that of the Babylonian cosmo- 
gony, August 8 B. C. 798. This latter however differs so little from the 
former that, in all probabihty, even this Chaldzan date of the natale 
mundi on the 28th luna, is ultimately to be traced up to the same tradi- 
tionary belief among them, as among the Egyptians, that true lunar time, 
in connection with the existing system of things, did not begin de facto, 
(as might naturally have been expected,) on the luna prima, that is, at the 
beginning of the lunar month, but on the luna 28 or 29; that is, at or 
towards the end of it. And this belief, wheresoever it might be enter- 
tained, is so contrary to what was always to have been supposed a priori, 
and always to have been presumed, by men for themselves, that we cannot 
but consider it an evidence of a well ascertained and authentic tradition, 
which left no doubt of the fact itself; however contrary to probability 
beforehand. 

Traces of the same tradition are discoverable in Persia also. In Char- 
din, at least, (Voyages, tome iv. p. 16, Description de la Religion, chap. i.) 
we find the following statement: ** Les Persans ne conviennent pas non 
plus avec les autres peuples sur le tems du mois que la création arriva : 
car ils veulent que ce fut durant les six derniers jours du mois lunaire; 
c'est-à-dire que la création fut commencée le vingt-cinquieme jour de la 
lune et finie le dernier jour, de la méme lune; et dans cette vue ils ont 
assigné au vingt-cinquieme du mois de Zilcadé la féte qu'ils ont consa- 
crée à la memoire de la création de l'univers." And he subjoins: ** Vous 
voyez qu'à leur compte la lune fut creée dans sa vingt-neuvieme mansion, 
et presq'au bout du zodiaque." As the moon passes through one man- 
sion in one day, it could be in the 29th mansion only on the 29th luna. 
But, in strictness, if the moon was created on the fourth day of the hexa- 
émeron, and the creation began in the 25th mansion, the moon was created 
in the 28th mansion. "The peculiarity of this Persian tradition is that it 
assumed the beginning of the creation on the 25th of the lunar month : 
on which principle the fourth day of the hexaémeron, the day of the ap- 
pearance of the moon, would actually be the 28th luna. We cannot how- 
ever consider this Persian tradition particularly at present; nor how far 
it might agree with the Chaldaic and the Egyptian, and how far it might 
differ from them. 

k Vol, ii. 523. Diss. xiii. ch. iii. sect. v. 
Bb2 
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reference to that point. Such was the respect in which the 
Egyptians held the stated date of the Apis cycle, in his own 
time ; the luna quarta or luna quinta. We have demonstrated 
however! that, if such was the stated date of the Apis cycle 
in his time, it was itself an infallible argument that the ori- 
ginal date of that cycle must have been the luna tertia: and 
that being the case, there would be every reason beforehand 
to suppose that not only the luna quaría or luna quinta, but 
the luna /ertia, and even the luna secunda, and the luna 
prima, at different times, but for similar reasons, must have 
been held by the Egyptians in the same kind of estimation. 

Now there is something like proof of this fact also, in the 
following passage of Porphyry, quoted by Eusebius ": Κατὰ δὲ 
τὴν ᾿Ελεφαντίνην πόλιν τετίμηται ἄγαλμα, πεπλασμένον μὲν ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀνδρείκελον καὶ καθήμενον, κυανοῦν τε τὴν χροιὰν, κεφαλὴν δὲ 
κριοῦ κεκτημένον, καὶ βασίλειον, κέρατα τράγεια ἔχον, οἷς ἔπεστι 
κύκλος δισκοειδής. κάθηται δὲ, παρακειμένον κεραμέου ἀγγείου, 
ἐφ᾽ οὗ ἄνθρωπον ἀναπλάσσειν. δηλοῖ δὲ ἀπὸ μὲν τοῦ κριοῦ πρόσ- 
ὡὠπον ἔχειν καὶ αἰγὸς κέρατα τὴν ἐν κριῷ σύνοδον ἡλίου καὶ σε- 
λήνης, τὸ δὲ ἐκ κυανοῦ χρῶμα ὅτι ὑδραγωγὸς ἐν συνόδῳ ἡ σελήνη. 
'This is obviously to be understood of the type of the con- 
junction, the /una prima, or of the first phasis. 

Τὸ δὲ δεύτερον φῶς τῆς σελήνης ἐν ᾿Απόλλωνος πόλει kaÜié- 
ρωται. ἔστι δὲ τούτου σύμβολον ἱερακοπρόσωπος ἄνθρωπος ζιβύνῃ 
χειρούμενος Τυφῶνα ἱπποποτάμῳ εἰκασμένον. λευκὸν δὲ τῇ χρόᾳ 
τὸ ἄγαλμα, τῆς μὲν λευκότητος τὸ φωτίζεσθαι τὴν σελήνην παρά- 
στησάσης, τοῦ δὲ ἱερακείου προσώπου τὸ ἀφ᾽ ἡλίου φωτίζεσθαι 
καὶ πνεῦμα λαμβάνειν. τὸν γὰρ ἱέρακα ἡλίῳ ἀφιεροῦσι φωτὸς δὲ 
καὶ πνεύματος ἱέραξ αὐτοῖς σύμβολον, διά τε τὴν ὀξυκινησίαν καὶ 
τὸ πρὸς ὕψος ἀνατρέχειν, ἔνθα τὸ φῶς. ὃ δὲ ἱπποπόταμος τὸν δυτι- 
κὸν δηλοῖ πόλον, παρὰ τὸ καταπίνειν εἰς ἑαυτὸν τοὺς περιπολοῦν- 
τας. θεὸς δὲ τιμᾶται ἐν τῇ πόλει ταύτῃ ὁ Ὧρος. And this re- 
cognises the luna secunda as an object of reverence, as well 
as the /una prima, or the second phasis as well as the first. 

Ἡ δὲ τῆς Εἰλειθυίας πόλις τὸ τρίτον φῶς θεραπεύει" τὸ δὲ £ó- 
avov τετύπωται εἰς γῦπα πετομένην, ἧς τὸ πτέρωμα ἐκ σπουδαίων 
συνέστηκε λίθων. σημαίνει δὲ τὸ μὲν γυποειδὲς αὐτῆς τὴν γεννη- 


1l Vol. ii 523. Diss. xi. ch. iii. m Prrzeparatio Evangelica, iii. 12. $ 1. 
sect. vi. sqq. 250—8 3. 252. 
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τικὴν πνευμάτων σελήνην" ἐκ yàp τοῦ πνεύματος οἴονται συλλαμ- 
βάνειν τὸν γῦπα, θηλείας πάσας ἀποφαινόμενοι. 

It is no objection to the preceding testimonies, so far as 
concerns this particular fact of the estimation of these three 
lunar terms, the phasis prima, the phasis secunda, and the 
phasis tertia; that Porphyry's explanation of these different 
representations may possibly not be correct in every respect. 
The figure, which he describes in the first, at Elephantine, is 
that of the Egyptian Noum or Noub, Kneph or Chnouphis, 
of whom we had occasion to give some account supra": and 
yet this principle, as we saw, was regarded as the type of the 
Demiurge ; and the first of its operations, even in that capa- 
city, was supposed to have begun in Aries, and the ὕλη or 
elements, out of which it produced every thing, to have been 
these two of earth and water. And as this figure, according 
to the description in Porphyry, was thus forming a man of 
potter's clay at the conjunction, as he supposes, in Aries; so 
did the production of man, according to the account of 
Scripture, actually take place as nearly as possible at the 
conjunction and in Aries also. "The hippopotamus, in the 
second instance, was probably simply a type of Typhon, for 
the reasons which we have already explained?; not of the 
western horizon, or of the south pole: and the flying vulture 
in the third representation, the wings or feathers of which 
seemed to be composed of precious stones, as we were 
informed by Mr. Birch Ρ, was the original symbol of the con- 
cealed deity; whose characteristic name of Amn or Amoun 
was afterwards transferred to Amoun-Ra of 'Thebes. "l'hese 
representations are referred to by Porphyry as proofs of the 
respect paid in different places and in different ways to three 
partieular dates in the lunar synodie month, the first, the 
second, and the third ; or to three states of the phasis, dis- 
tinct from the.simple conjunction, the phasis prima, the 
phasis secunda, and the phasis tertia: and they must be re- 
garded as testimonies to that effect.  'lhis is a matter of 
fact, concerning which we should not be justified in assuming 
that he was mistaken. He must have been given to under- 
stand that the final end of the representation, which he de- 
scribes at Elephantine, was to typify the luna prima or the first 
phasis ; and the final end of that, which he had seen at Apol- 


n Page 239. note. o Vol. iii. 189. P Supra, p. 238. 
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Iinopolis, was to characterise the luna secunda or the second 
phasis ; and the final end of the third, which was exhibited at 
Eileithuiopolis, was to typify and illustrate the luna tertia or 
the third phasis. We must conclude therefore, on the strength 
of this testimony, that these lunar terms, the first, the second, 
and the third phasis, for some reason or other, were objects 
of particular consideration among the Egyptians. 

ii. It will be seen hereaftera3, from actual calculation 
made with all possible care and exactness, that the true date 
of the lunar conjunction, for the proper meridian, that of the 
ancient Jerusalem, in the week of Creation was April 28 
about 1.46 ». μ. B. C. 4004, the fourth day of the hexaémeron. 
Whether this moon would be actually visible for the first 
time, 28 hours after the conjunction, on the evening of 
April 29, the feria sexta ineunte, could not be determined 
for certain without the knowledge of some things con- 
cerning which we have had no information. .4 priori in- 
deed it might not appear to be physically improbable, much 
less impossible, that the first phasis should have taken place 
within 28 hours after the first conjunction. Even in this 
country the moon has been seen by the naked eye within 
24 hours from the change; and in the east it is often so 
seen. But no question like this, in reference to the first 
phasis, could be decided without knowing more of the climate 
of Paradise, and of the state of the air, as adapted to that 
climate, and of the other conditions on which the solution 
of such problems depends, than has been made known to 
us. [Ὁ is evident however, even to our own reason, that 
there could be no absolute necessity for the first phasis on 
the evening of Thursday April 29, 28 hours after the con- 
junction ; or that every end of the moon's becoming visible 
for the first time might not be equally well answered by its 
being first seen on the evening of Saturday May 1; by which 
time, three days after the conjunction, we may take it for 
granted it must have been capable of being seen under any 
circumstances, and in any climate, even that of the ante- 
diluvian world itself. 

Now May 1, at evening, the seventh day of the hexa- 
emeron, would be the luna 44, reckoned from April 28 
at noon. On this principle, the actual date of the first 

4 Appendix. 
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visible appearance of the moon, in connection with the 
present system of things, and in particular with human 
existence, would be the luna quarta, not the luna tertia, or 
luna secunda, or luna prima: and yet each of these lunar 
terms would be alike associated with the reckoning of lunar 
time from the first, and each, on that account, would appear 
to be entitled to a degree of respect and estimation, to which 
no one date in the synodic month could lay claim besides. 

iv. The Egyptians had a tradition (attested by the funeral 
ritual") of a Bull, *the husband of seven cows:" the exact 
meaning of which, at first sight, does not appear. Yet we 
have no doubt that both this bull and these cows were always 
intended of some cycle: and we can imagine no cycle, which 
could be typified by seven cows, but the hebdomadal. "The 
bull being the standing type among the Egyptians either of 
the sun or of the moon ; the object of this association of the 
bull and the seven cows with each other might be only to 
symbolize the fact, handed down by tradition, that lunar and 
solar time were thus associated at first with the hebdomadal 
cycle: as must have been the case, if both were first dated in 
conjunction, on the feria prima May 1 at sunset, B. C. 4004, 
in the second week of the Creation. On this point however 
every one is at liberty to judge for himself; and either to 
explain this mystical bull and these seven mystical cows of 
the ritual on this principle, or not; as he thinks proper. 

It is more important for our purpose at present to observe 
that if May 1 at 18 hours, according to the primitive rule, 
or May 2 at midnight, according to the Julian, (the luna 
quarta in either case,) was the actual date of the beginning 
of civil lunar time A.M. 1, B. C. 4004 ; the solar or equable 
term, corresponding to this primary lunar term, must have 
been "Thoth 8 at 18 hours, or Thoth 8 at midnight also, zra 
cyclica 1: for the first of Thoth at 18 hours sra cyc. 1 
answering to April 24 at 18 hours A. M. 1 B. C. 4004, the 
eighth of Thoth at 18 hours would answer to May 1 at 18 
hours, and Thoth 8 at midnight to May 2 at midnight. Τί 
follows that if there was such a thing from the first as a 
constant reckoning of solar and lunar time, the one in the 
primitive solar calendar, the other in the natural lunar calen- 


r Egyptian Antiquities, part i. p. 52, 53. note ro. 
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dar of that primitive solar one; the proper epoch of this 
solar and lunar reckoning in conjunction in the equable style 
must have been 'Thoth 8. Primitive solar time by itself, in 
connection with the present system of things, must have 
borne date on Thoth 1 at 18 hours, or Thoth 1 at midnight: 
but primitive solar, in conjunction with primitive lunar im the 
sense of civil, only on the eighth day after; ''hoth 8 at 18 hours 
or 'Thoth 8 at midnight, the luna quarta, not the luna prima. 

Now a given equable date, like this of Thoth 8, having 
once become the recognised epoch of solar and lunar time in 
the style of the equable calendar, there is no reason in the 
nature of things why it might not continue to be so for any 
length of time. "That this particular term of Thoth 8, among 
the Egyptians at least, was connected de facto with the 
reckoning of lunar time above any other similar term in 
their calendar, may be made to appear as follows. 

It is agreed, that of all their divinities the most proper 
type and representative of the lunar reckoning of time per- 
petually was Thoths: that none of them stood in so distinct 
a relation to the moon, and to lunar time, as 'Thoth Lunus, ex- 
cept their Khons or Hercules, of whom we have already given 
a sufficient account. Now among the titles of the Egyptian 
"TThoth, none is better authenticated than one which designates 
him as the lord of Eshmoun, Shmoun or Oshmunain': a 
designation which has given much trouble to the modern 
interpreters of these ancient Egyptian mysteries; not indeed 
to make out the literal meaning of the title itself, but to 
explain it on rational and consistent principles. Eshmoun 
or Oshmunain is considered the same with Hermupolis: but 
Eshmoun or Shmoun or Schmun itself, it is admitted, does 
not mean Hermupolis: (Ἑρμούπολις ) though if Eshmoun 
was one of the names of 'Thoth, the city of Eshmoun might 
be the city of Thoth or Hermes also. Eshmoun, or Shmoun, 
itself, involved the Egyptian term for eight: and the lord 
of Eshmoun, in its most literal sense and meaning, de- 
noted the lord of the eighth — though what eighth is not 
agreed. 


5 Egyptian Antiquities, part i. 26, t Egyptian Antiquities, p. 27. Wil- 
27. Wilkinson, Second series, ii. xiii. — kinson, Second series, ii. xiii. 7. pl. xlv. 
4-6. Bunsen, B. i. sect. vi. B. ii. 393- — xlvi. Bunsen, i. 393-395, cf. 399. 
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What then could be the meaning of such a title, applied to 
Thoth? or what particular reason could there be, for desig- 
nating him in this manner, as the lord of the eighth of any 
kind? 15 it not explained at once, as soon as it is known 
that Thoth was the impersonation of lunar time ; that Thoth 
was the lunar calendar in a living form? and that the lunar 
calendar, and lunar reckoning, among the Egyptians, had a 
stated epoch from the first ; and that epoch the 8th of Thoth ; 
the eighth of the month, consecrated to and called after 
Thoth himself? What was this but to set him forth in re- 
lation to the moon, as the lord of Eshmoun from the first ? 

The cynocephalus too, as we have often had occasion to 
observe", being the creature of Thoth, and constantly asso- 
ciated with him, it is not unusual to find the representation 
of this animal also on the monuments, in attendance on 
'Thoth or on some other divinity who cannot be distinguished 
from Thoth; yet in connection with this particular number 
of eight. Of the number of such divinities, the character of 
which was interchangeable with that of Thoth, was Mowi or 
Meui, described in the Egyptian Antiquities*. In the fune- 
ral ritual or book of the deady, Moui is exhibited elevating 
the disk of the sun*, which is saluted by eight cynocephali ; 
the legend at the same time declaring* that * Moui, the 
abime of the heaven, on the steps of the inhabitants of Esh- 
moun, afflicts the race of the wicked on the steps of the resi- 
dents in Eshmoun:" these residents in Eshmoun, on the 
steps of which Moui thus stands to inflict this vengeance, as 
it further appears from the same ritual?, being these cynoce- 
phah themselves. We meet with sculptures in which lunar 
days are denoted by steps. "Thus 14 steps, leading up to an 
eye, are often employed to represent the lunar πανσέληνον or 
first half of the lunar month*. We have no doubt that these 
cynocephali, thus limited to eight or thus connected in some 
manner with the number eight yet associated with 'Thoth or 
with Moui also, are to be explained on the same principle 
as the name of Eshmoun, applied to 'Thoth himself *. 


* In strictness, the first eight days of the month Thoth, to which we 


u Cf. Horapollo, i. 14, 15. Wilkin- 28. 2 Egyptian Antiq., part i. 26. 
son, Second series, ii. xiii. 4, 5. 2 Denon, pl.lxxii. p. 91. Tentyra 

X i. 22. 26. 38. and Apollinopolis, Nos. 2 and 3. 

Y Cf. Bunsen, i. sect. i. A. iv. p. 25- 
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v. 'The same solar term might continue nominally to repre- 
sent the epoch of lunar time in the equable calendar perpetu- 
ally; but it could not always represent it truly. "This lunar 
epoch at first might be the luna tertia. "The solar term to 
which it was attached at first might be the 8th of Thoth; 
and this solar term might nominally continue the same ever 
after: but the lunar term, originally associated with it, could 
not possibly continue attached to it as at first. "There would 
be two causes, of constant operation, to prevent this. One 
of these would be the correction of the Julian types of our 
Fasti. As often as we assumed a fresh Julian type of the 
natural year, the lunar term, attached to the 8th of the solar 


suppose a reference in this title, were not lunar, but solar days: and in 
strictness the cynocephalus, as we have already more than once observed, 
was sacred to Thoth in his relation to solar rather than to lunar time. 
Sometimes nine cynocephali are found in conjunction on the monuments ; 
for instance (Monuments de l'Égypte, tome i. Ixxxii. 3) at Philze ; a cyno- 
cephalus seated on a pedestal, with 9 steps, and with the lunar disk on its 
head, and over against Thoth with the Ibis-head ; and at the head of the 
coffin of Amyrtzeus, described by Mr. Birch, (Egyptian Antiquities, part i. 
p.49.) there were two sets of these animals, each of them nine in number; one 
of which was styled ** door-openers of the sun;" the other, * bards of the 
sun." "This number nine might come to be associated with these animals, 
as the types of 'hoth and as the representatives vicariously of his relation 
to the lunar year, for two reasons. One, because, as we shall see here- 
after, the proper Apis cycle of the Egyptians, D. C. 973, was derived from 
the primitive cycle of the same kind, and took its rise in the eighth solar, 
but ninth lunar, year of the cxxii primitive cycle of that description: the 
other, because even B. C. 973, when the cyclical epoch of the Apis cycle 
was attached to Thoth 1r, the Nabonassarian at the same point of time 
was falling on 'Thoth 9: so that the true lunar epoch of the cycle in the 
Nabonassarian type of the equable year from the first was Thoth 9: and 
having once been attached to that date, mutatis mutandis only, it must 
continue attached to it ever after. By this Nabonassarian date of the 
cycle however, 'T'hoth 9, we mean of course the luna tertia, not the luna 
quinta. 1t is to be observed also, that B. C. 973, as we shall see by and 
by, Thoth 9 in the cyclical style of the equable year was the date of the 
true luna prima. For any of these reasons the cynocephalus in its proper 
relation to Thoth Lunus might come to be associated with the number 9, 
as well as with the number 8. We much question however whether it 
has ever been found, or ever will be found, associated with a less number 
than this of 8, or a greater than this of 9 ; or in particular with any such 
number as 10 or r1 —though the rrth of Thoth was the proper equable 
date of the Apis calendar, properly so called, from the first. 
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Thoth, would rise one number higher in the equable style. 
Thus, we assume such a fresh type for the first time A. M. 
112 B. C. 3898 sra cyc.112. "The first cycle of 25 years, 
which would be in course after that, would bear date zra 
cyc. 126 A. M. 126 B. C. 3879. "The first of Thoth in that 
year answered to March 26: the 8th of Thoth to April 2. 
And Apri 2, as our lunar calendar shews, the same year was 
the luna quinta, not the luna quarta ; so that, in consequence 
of the correction of our Julian calendar A. M. 112 sera cyc. 
112, the true lunar date, corresponding to Thoth 8, at the 
beginning of the next cycle of 25 years would be found to 
have risen from the luna quaría to the luna quinta; the 
equable solar term to which it corresponded, Thoth 8, con- 
tinuimg nominally the same notwithstanding. And it would 
be easy to shew that as often as we repeated the same cor- 
rection, by the assumption of a fresh Julian type of the 
natural year, this effect would be repeated also. "The lunar 
epoch of the cycle of 25 years would rise one day in terms 
with every fresh Julian type; the solar epoch of Thoth 8 
corresponding to it continuing nevertheless the same. 

The other cause would be the necessity of correcting at 
stated times the cycle of 25 years itself ; a cause as inevitable 
and as regular in its effect as the former, though compara- 
tively slower in its operation. It is not possible, as we have 
often had occasion to observe, for true lunar time to be per- 
petually represented by any cycle without correction. All 
cyclical, civil, or calendar reckonings of lunar time must 
either gain or lose in comparison of natural: the octaéteric 
or the hekkaidekaéteric must lose; the Metonie or the 
Apis must gain; though the latter at a much slower rate 
than the former: for we have already shewn^ that the Apis 
cycle might be used without correction, as the measure of 
true mean lunar time, almost twice as long as the Metonic. 
Strictly speaking indeed, while the civil lunar calendar con- 
tinues to be administered in conformity to its own principles, 
it neither gains nor loses, but continues always the same. 
It is the moon in reality which gains or loses on a calendar 
of this kind ; which gains on the octaéterie, and loses on the 
Metonic, or on the Apis. But the effect 15 the same, whether 


b Vol. i. rr2. Diss. iii. ch. iii. sect. vii. 
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true mean lunar time is supposed to be a constant quantity, 
and its civil or calendar measure a variable one; or vice versa. 
A correction will be required, and a correction must be ap- 
plied, at last, to accommodate one to the other, for the same 
length of time as before; the subject of which correction 
of course must be the calendar or civil reckoning of lunar 
time, in order to adjust it again to the natural, even on the 
principles of the calendar reckoning itself. 

We will assume at present that, in the case of the cycle of 
95 years, the interval of time, for which the calendar reckon- 
ing of lunar time in conjunction with solar was calculated 
to go on at first, without requiring a correction, was 600 
equable years, or 24 cycles of 25 years: an assumption the 
truth of which will be made to appear by and by. It follows 
that, at the end of 600 equable years, this cycle must require 
a correction, and a correction amounting to a day ; a correc- 
tion which nature itself would administer, if it was not ad- 
ministered in any other way, by the descent or precipitation 
of true lunar time one entire day in terms of civil. "The 
solar epoch of the cycle might continue the same even in 
this case; but the lunar epoch, corresponding to it before 
at the beginning of these 600 years, must necessarily rise 
one day higher to correspond to it still at the end. And as 
in 600 equable solar years we could not correct our Julian 
calendar less than four times; it would follow from this 
effect, along with the former which we have already ex- 
plained, that the same nominal solar term, like "Thoth 8, 
which began with corresponding to the luna quarta at the 
beginning of one of these periods, at the end of one such 
period, and at the beginning of the next, would be found 
corresponding to the luna nona. 

Thus the first equable period of 600 years came to an end 
and the second began Thoth 1 δοιὰ cyc. 601, November 30, 
A. M. 600, B. C. 3405 : and the 8th of Thoth corresponded 
that year to December 7. "The principal new moon of the 
same year, according to our general lunar calendar, bore date 
April 7 at 18 hours: but this being the llth year of the 
xvith cycle of the current period of 304 years, it is manifest 
that the calendar dates were now nearly 24 hours in excess of 
the mean. We may assume the date of the new moon of 
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our Nisan this year April 7 at midnight: from which it will 
follow that the date of our Chisleu, the ninth moon, would be 
November 29 at midnight: i. e. Epagomene 5 at midnight : 
and consequently the ninth luna of that moon Dec. 7 at 
midnight or Thoth 8 at midnight. We see then that in 
600 equable years the true mean lunar date, corresponding 
to the same nominal solar and equable date, must have risen 
from the luna quaría to the luna zona. ^ And this is no 
more than the necessary effect of both the causes which have 
just been pointed out. "This first equable period of 600 years 
came to an end in the midst of our fifth Julian period: 1. e. 
we had changed our Julian types of the natural year four 
times in the course of this one equable period of 600 years, 
which had entailed a rise of four days in the perpetual lunar 
reckoning of the period along with the solar; and true mean 
lunar time in the same interval of time had lost an entire 
day on cyclical, which entailed a rise of one day more: so 
that the lunar epoch of the period, in order to correspond 
to the solar at the beginning of the next period of 600 
years, must be found to have risen five days, compared with 
what it was at the beginning of the preceding; that is, from 
the luna quarta to the luna nona. 

It follows that were we to draw out a scheme of the first 
cycle of 25 equable years, adapted to this hypothesis of its 
setting out on the luna quarta in the lunar reckoning, and 
on the 8th of 'Thoth in the solar reckoning of the cycle, it 
could not serve, in strictness, for more than the first of our 
Julian types; and yet it would be easy to correct and adjust 
it in such a manner, at the end of the first of these types, as 
to be equally competent to serve for the next; and so on per- 
petually : viz. by allowing the solar epoch of the cycle, 'Thoth 
8, to remain the same in terms all along, but by raising the 
lunar, (the /una quarta,) at the end of each Julian period one 
day as if secundum ordinem, and. at the end of each period of 
600 equable years one day more as if extra ordinem. And on 
this principle, it would be easy also to exhibit a succession of 
such cyles of 25 years, adapted to the same solar epoch, but 
to a different lunar one, for the first 24 periods of our Fasti ; 
from A. M. 1, B. C. 4004, to A. M. 3024, B. C. 981—com- 
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prehending exxi cycles of 25 years, and 3025 cyclical years— 
such as we shall actually propose by and by. 

vi. A succession of cycles of this kind however being sup- 
posed to have been thus drawn out; we observe, in the next 
place, that in these 3024 mean Julian years, comprehended 
by this succession of cycles of 25 years, we have necessarily 
corrected our Julian calendar 24 times; that is, we have 
assumed 24 different Juhan types of the mean natural year : 
and secondly that, in the 3025 cyclical years, comprehended 
by the same series of cycles also, there must have been 
five periods of 600 equable years complete. [Ὁ follows, 
that if the lunar epoch of the first of these cycles was the 
luna quarta, (the solar remaining all along the same, Thoth 
8,) that of the last, the cxxiid must be found to have risen 
to the luna 8384 (4--24-F5). It would be evident therefore 
that the lunar epoch of the cycles at this point of time would 
be found to have risen an entire month of 30 days and three 
days over: and 30 days being the stated length of the last 
lunation in the Apis cycle, we should be justified, at this 
moment, in casting off 30 days from 33, considered as equi- 
valent to the last month of the preceding cycle; or what 
would amount to the same thing, in suppressing the last 
month of the cycle, and beginning a new lunar reckon- 
ing, on the same solar term as before, Thoth 8, but on the 
luna tertia instead of the luna 33s. And supposing this to 
have been done, itis manifest that just at this moment the 
solar and the lunar reckoning of these cycles would be 
brought back to their original relation one to the other, 
for the first time too in 3025 cyclical years, 121 cycles of 
95 years: for it is self-evident that, this correction having 
been made in the xxixth type of the cycle, there would be 
little difference between that and the first. 
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SrcrioN IIT.—O» the derivation of the Apis cycle of B.C.973, 
era cyclica 3084, from the xxixth type of the. εἰκοσιπεντε- 
τηρὶς of primitive antiquity. 

Having come down with the preceding scheme to A. M. 
3024, B. C. 981, zra cyclica 3026, we have come within 
eight years only of the date of the Apis cycle; the εἰκοσιπεντ- 
ετηρὶς of Egyptian history, A. M. 3032, B.C. 973, sra cy- 
clica 3034: and it should never be forgotten that though, in 
imitation of the example of chronologers generally, we have 
given the name of the Apis cycle to this lunar and solar 
period of 25 years even from the first; there was in reality 
no such thing as the Apis cycle, properly so called, before 
the introduction of the worship of the Apis into Egypt, in 
this very year, zera cyclica 9094. itself. 

In a succession of cycles of this kind then, brought down 
from the first according to one and the same law, this his- 
torical cycle of the Apis must have taken its rise in the 
exxiid; and the first year of that Apis cycle must have been 
coincident with the 8th solar year, equivalent to the 9th 
lunar year, of this more ancient cycle of the same kind, the 
cexxid in order from the first; the stated date of which in 
the original type of that more ancient cycle, and in the 
xxixth type, as readjusted to that original one, zera cycl. 
3026, and made the same with it at this time as much as at 
first, it appears from our scheme of both, was Paüni 17. 

And hence the strongest confirmation, from the testimony 
of the matter of fact, of the truth of the conclusion which we 
began with proposing to establish: viz. That equable lunar in 
conjunction with equable solar time must have been brought 
down among the Egyptians at least from A. M.1 B.C. 4004. 
cra cycliea 1 to A. M. 3024 B. Ο. 981 sra cyclica 3026: 
and, as it must now appear, in a succession of types exactly 
analogous to those which we have just exhibited. Τῇ it can 
be shewn that the actual epoch of the actual historical suc- 
cession of that kind, (the succession which we have ourselves 
investigated, iliustrated, and confirmed so much at large, in 
these dissertations on the Apis cycle, by means of totally dis- 
tinct and independent data); if it can be shewn, we say, that 
the proper date of the Apis cycle itself was taken directly 
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from the 9th year of the 29th type of this more ancient cycle, 
with which it coincided itself at the time; the proof of this 
conclusion, we apprehend, will be made out to the satisfaction 
of any reasonable person. 

The most remarkable circumstance about this historical 
cycle is this: That it was attached to the third of the lunar 
and to the eleventh of the solar month; instead of to the 
first of each. Each of these facts has been placed out of all 
question: and we can neither doubt of the fact of the coin- 
cidence, nor yet of its being designed and intentional; not 
fortuitous. Neither does it admit of a question that what- 
soever was the reason which induced the Egyptians to fix on 
era cyclica 3034, B. C. 973, as the first year of their first 
Apis cycle, properly so called; ἐλαέ is the year de facto in 
which it took its rise. Now this year corresponds to the 9th 
year of the exxiid cycle of 25 years, brought down from the 
first; and the stated date of the 9th year of the cycle, whe- 
ther in type 1 or in type xxix, was Paüni 17. 


Eikogurevrernpis of primitive antiquity. 
Cycle exxii. 9. /Era Cyc. 3034. 
iMonth 3o Paüni 1 Luna? 


li — 29 Epiphi 17 — 
ii | — 20 Mesore τό — 
iv—i. Thoth rr Luna 38 


We see then that the stated solar date of the fourth month 
in this year of the cycle would be Thoth 11, the lunar, the 
luna tertia. lf then it was proposed at this time to make 
the ninth lunar year of the cxxiid cycle, brought down from 
the first, the firs? year of a new series of cycles which was 
destined to take up and carry on the old, only in a new form 
and under a new name; from what would the date of this 
new succession be taken except from the date of the fourth 
month in the current year of this cycle, the nearest lunar 
term in that year of the cycle to the beginning of the year 
itself? by which means it would at once be attached both to 
the llth of the solar and to the 3d of the lunar month ; as 
in fact it was. "There cannot, we think, be a better explana- 
tion than this of a matter of fact which in itself is unauestion- 
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able and yet without some explanation would still be more 
or less improbable ; and we are persuaded that every 
unprejudiced person will be of this opinion too. It is not 
surprising that the first year of the first Apis cycle should 
exhibit the same phenomenon as the ninth year of the older 
cycle of the same kind, with which it certainly coincided; 
and that the first month of the former should have had pre- 
cisely the same lunar and solar characters as the fourth 
month of the latter, with which it must have been identical 
also. Why indeed the 9th year of the exxiid cycle from the 
first was selected to be the first year of the Apis cycle is 
another question, on which nothing has yet been said; and 
which we may possibly be able to answer or we may ποῦ : but, 
whether this question can be answered or not, the fact itself 
will still be the same, that the first year of the first Apis 
cycle was the ninth year of the cxxiid cycle of 25 years 
brought down from the first ; and the lunar and solar epochs 
of the first month of the former were absolutely the same as 
the lunar and solar epochs of the fourth month of the latter: 
a coincidence which we cannot resolve into chance; and 
which, if it cannot be explained on that principle, must have 
been the effect of design. If so, the Egyptians had among 
them even in zra cyclica 3034 the cycle of 25 years brought 
down from the first; and what is more, in a succession of 
cycles and types, altogether analogous to those which we 
ourselves have exhibited supra. 


SECTION IV.— On» the choice of the epoch of the Apis cycle, 
B. C. 978. On the period of 600 years. 


« There is a well known passage of Josephus, where he is 
speaking of the extraordinary length of life conceded to the 
antediluvian patriarchs, and is endeavouring to assign some 
probable reasons for it. Among these, one is the necessity, 
as he supposes, of their living 600 years at least, in order to 
make any proficiency in geometry or in astronomy^: "Ezeva 
καὶ δι’ ἀρετὴν kal τὴν εὐχρηστίαν ὧν ἐπενόουν, ἀστρολογίας kal 
γεωμετρίας, πλέον ζῆν τὸν θεὸν αὐτοῖς παρασχεῖν. ἅπερ οὐκ Tv 


€ Ant. Jud. i. iii. 9. 
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ἀσφαλῶς αὐτοῖς προειπεῖν μὴ ζήσασιν ἑξακοσίους ἐνιαυτούς" διὰ 
τοσούτων γὰρ ὁ μέγας ἐνιαυτὸς πληροῦται. 

À certain measure of the annus magnus, the oldest of its 
kind too, as old in fact as the antediluvian world, is thus re- 
cognised in the period of 600 years. We have met with no 
testimony to this particular period, so distinct and positive 
as this of Josephus: and yet it may be collected from Dio- 
dorus! account of the adventures of one lIambulus?, that a 
period of the same number of years was known to the an- 
cient Ethiopians; and that a reckoning of time, by periods 
of 600 years, in some manner or other, was actually kept 
among them. "The simple period of 600 years will be recog- 
nised as the measure of the Chaldaic Nerus*: but the Nerus 
was necessarily connected with the Sossus and the Sarus 
also; nor could it be regarded as an isolated period of its 
kind. "This term of 600 years, the supposed measure of the 
annus magnus of antediluvian antiquity, is evidently pro- 
posed by Josephus as a distinct period, totally unconnected 
with any thing else. 

The illustrious Dominic Cassini appears to have been 
much struck by the period, thus mentioned in Josephus: 
and having analyzed it, and found it to bring back the solar 
and lunar momenta to the same state of relation to each 
other, and to the truth, with considerable closeness and pre- 
cision ; he proposed that chronologers should adopt it as a 
measure of time, dignified by the name of the Periodus 
Louisiana, in honour of Louis the Great. "The opinions of 
Cassini are entitled to great respect:*in this instance how- 
ever it is morally certain that he mistook the nature of the 
period; which was not one of 600 mean natural or mean 
Julian years, but one of 600 equable years. 

We have already explained? that, from the necessity of 
the case, in the course of a certain number of years the true 
reckoning of mean natural lunar time must lose a day on 
the civil or calendar reckoning of the same thing even in the 


d ii. 55-60. Bailly, Histoire de l'Astronomie Anci- 

e See supra, p. 94. Diss.xv. ch. xiii. enne, Liv.iii. $ vi. 66 : Eclaircissemens, 
sect. ii. : Liv.ii. $ vi. 309, 310. 

f Mémoires de l'Academie des Sci- € Supra, p. 379. 


ences, viii. p. 5, 6. Ann. 1699: cf. 
ceca 
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cycle of 25 years. "The question is only in what number? 
If the astronomical doctrine of the constant acceleration of 
the mean lunar momenta, from a much more remote point 
of time than the epoch of the Mosaic creation, is true ; two 
conclusions follow from it: one that no standard of the 
mean synodic month can have been invariable from the 
epoch of the Mosaic creation downwards ; the other that 
the greatest standard of this kind which could ever have 
held good, within the limits assignable to the existence of 
the present system of things, must have been that which 
held good at first, or at the epoch of the Mosaic creation 
itself. 

We have already assumed that the proper length of time, 
in which the mean natural lunar revolution and the calen- 
dar or cyclical, once adjusted to each other at the beginning 
of things in such a cycle as this of 25 equable years, were 
caleulated to go on in conjunction at first, without standing 
in need of correction, was the period of 600 equable years ; 
and this assumption we must now proceed to illustrate and 
to establish. And both the illustration and the proof of it 
will be complete, if it can be shewn that the mean standard 
of the synodic month, deducible from the period of 600 
equable years, and the mean standard, which may be ob- 
tained from the formule devised by modern astronomy, at 
the epoch of the Mosaic creation were as nearly as possible 
the same. 

i then: The number of mean solar days in 600 equable 
years is 219000: and diminished by unity, 218999. "The 
number of cycles of 25 years, in the same period of time, 
is 24: and the number of lunar months, (whether natural or 
civil) at the rate of 309 in each cycle of 25 years, 15 309 x 24 
or 7416. We shall therefore obtain the average length of 
every lunation of the period, by dividing 218 999 mean solar 
days by 7416. 

Number of mean solar days in 600 equable 
years, diminished by unity — .. sie $ 218 999. 
Number of months, or synodic revolutions E 1416. 
Average length of each month, or mean stand- 
ard of the synodic lunar revolution, deduced 
from the period, a IE ἐν 29d. 12h. 44 m. 45:606ο 194. 
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ii. The secular correction of the mean synodic lunar revo- 
lution is mathematically deducible from that of the mean 
lunar motion in longitude, according to the particular for- 
mula which may be assumed for this latter. "The formula 
for the secular correction of the mean motion in longitude, 
which we have adopted, is that of Damoiseauh ; and from 
this, through the kindness of professor Challis, as we have 
already explained, we have been supplied with the secular 
correction of the mean synodie period. 

The problem therefore, which we have to solve in the first 
instance, being this of the true length of the mean synodie 
revolution at the epoch of the Mosaic creation, A. M. 1 
B. C. 4004, we refer to the calculation already instituted, 
for that purpose!; by which we found it 29d. 12 h. 44 m. 
4 s: 535 360 12408. 

Hence, for the period of 600 equable years, diminished by 
one day, we have the 


d hz ^m: 8 





Mean synodic revolution, — .. οἷ —29 12 44 4:660 194 
By formula, we find it, B. C. 4004 .. —29 12 44 4:535 360 
Difference of standards τς ss Ee .. 0.124 834 


It thus appears that the standard of the mean synodic re- 
volution, obtained from the period of 600 equable years minus 
one day, at the epoch of B. C. 4004, and the standard de- 
duced from formula, for the same point of time, differ from 
each other only by this quantity of Osec-.124 834; that is, 
little more than the tenth of one second of mean time, by 
which the former exceeds the latter. And whether this dif- 
ference itself may not be accidental, and possibly due to 
some inadequacy of the formula for the secular correction of 
the mean motion in longitude, when applied to so remote a 
period as B. C. 4004, may be open to question; and must be 
left to the judgment of astronomers. We think it may be 
safely assumed, as the result of the above comparison, that 
the average length of the natural synodic revolution, dedu- 
cible from the hypothesis that 7416 such revolutions would 
contain one day, but only one day, less than 24 cycles of 25 


h See vol.ii. £14. Diss. xv. ch. ix. sect. iv. 
1 Vol. ii. 25. Diss. ix. ch. i. sect. vii. 
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equable years, or 600 equable years, and the mean length of 
the same thing, at the epoch of the Mosaic creation, dedu- 
cible from theory and from the formule supplied by astro- 
nomers, must have been remarkably in agreement one with 
the other. From which it must follow that, supposing the 
natural lunar calendar to have been actually associated with 
the primitive solar one, in the shape of this cycle of 25 years, 
at the epoch of the Mosaic creation, it would not require a 
correction of a day in less than 600 years. "The period of 
this cycle, in the first instance of all, from B. C. 4004, 
A. M. 1, sra cyclica 1, downwards, would be the period of 
600 equable years. 

Now, this standard of the mean synodic period, 29 d. 12 h. 
44. m. 4 sec- 660 194, being assumed as that which held good 
de facto at the epoch of the Mosaic creation, and consequently 
at the beginning of lunar time itself in conjunction with the 
present system of things; it must be regarded and treated 
for a time as something perpetual, as something fixed of its 
kind: though in reality it would begin to be affected by the 
lunar acceleration from the moment of the assumption itself. 
It is inseparable however from the nature of a cyclical or 
calendar reckoning, to make use of mean standards only; 
and of standards which having been once assumed must be 
treated for a time as constant, and incapable of change. Nor 
is there any reason in the nature of things why they should 
not be so treated, at least for a time; the only question, in a 
case like this, should be for what length of time? And in 
a case like this too, in which distinctions and differences 
scarcely appreciable by any sensible measure of such dis- 
tinctions, and proportionably slow in the process of genera- 
tion, have to be estimated and taken into account; every 
one must allow that it would be altogether reasonable « 
priori,to retain the original standard of the mean synodic re- 
volution, assumed at the epoch of B.C. 4004, whatsoever that 
was, until the difference between that and the truth, pro- 
duced by the constant operation of the law of the lunar 
acceleration meanwhile, was found to have accumulated to 
one second of mean time complete. "The question is then, 
when would that first be found to be the case? And the 
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answer to this question is the discovery of a remarkable 
coincidence; viz. that, as far as we are able to judge, this 
point of time appears to have been actually that at which the 
Egyptians laid aside the primitive cycle of 25 years, and 
assumed a new cycle of the same kind, in the shape of the 
A pis cycle, in its stead. 

The date of this change of the cycle was A. M. 3082 B. C. 
973: which would be 27.73 centuries anterior to A. D. 1801. 
In this case, to find the true mean synodic period adapted to 
B. C. 973, from the formula of which we make use, we must 
assume «x —27.73 centuries, and «?— 768.9529. We have 
then, 





8. S. 

^ 0:034 136 x — τ΄ O.946 5913 

— 0-00009245k? —  — o'o71089 7 

Correction, 27:73 centuries — — τ 0.875 501 6 

d. ἢν m. s 

Mean synodic period, A. D. 1801. .. .. 29 I2 44 2.865537 6 
Correction, 27-73 centuries m s * 8755016 
Mean synodic period, B. C. 973  .. .. 29 12 44 3:741 0392 


Standard of the period of 600 p por 29 12 44-4660 194 


minus one day 


Standard of B. C. 973 by formula .. 29 I2 44 3:741 039 





Difference O:9I9 155 


Tt is manifest therefore that at this moment the standard 
of origination, the standard obtained from the period of 600 
years, and assumed and applied until now, may be considered 
to have been as nearly as possible one second of mean time 
in excess ofthe truth. Τῦ is evident consequently that just 
at this juncture true mean lunar time was becoming liable to 
lose more than one day, in comparison of calendar lunar time, 
in 600 equable years; and therefore that some change must be 
necessary in the length of this period, if true lunar time was 
not to lose more than one day in comparison of civil, in one 
such period. 

Now this correction would be applied to the period by 
assuming its length at 550 equable years, 22 cycles of 25 
years; instead of 600 years and 24 cycles : or by administer- 
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ing the calendar, from this time forward, on the hypothesis 
that true mean lunar time was liable to lose a day on civil 
in 550 equable years or 22 cycles of 25 years: as may thus 
be shewn, 


The number of days in 550 equable years, dimi- 


nished by unity — 200749. 
The number of synodic revolutions (whether na- 
tural or civil) in 22 cycles of 25 years — .. Ξε 6198 


The average length of each revolution, resulting — d. h. m. s. 
from the division of the former by thelatter, is 29 12 44 3:601 059 


The difference between this standard, and that which we 
obtained from the period of 600 years, is as nearly as possible 
one second : 

dq ΤΕ nS. 
Period of 600 years, 29 12 44 4:660 194. 
Period of 550 years, 29 12 44 3:601 059. 


1-059;,135- 
and the difference between it and the standard obtained by 


formula for B. C. 973 is not much more than one tenth of a 
second. 


d. "fh mh ἘΣ 
Standard by formula, |... 29 12 44 37741039. 
From the period of 550 years, 29 12 44 3:601059. 
0-139 980. 


It cannot be denied that these are singular coincidences. 
Nor can there be any doubt that, were this comparison of both 
kinds of lunar time to be continued sufficiently long in the 
same way ; it would be found in the course of time that the 
true had begun to lose a day on the civil in 525 equable 
years, or 21 Apis cycles: in which case the mean standard 
deducible from the period would be 29 d. 12 h. 44 m. 2s:995 
839; a standard which would be found from the application 
of the formula to have begun to hold good about four cen- 
turies anterior to A. D. 1801, A. D. 1401. But it would not 
be found within the compass of time embraced by our own 
tables that true mean lunar time was ever liable to gain one 
day on civil in the cycle of 25 years in 500 equable years ; 
for that would suppose the average length of the Apis synodic 
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revolution to be 29 d. 12 h. 44 m. 2 $330 097 : and that is a 
standard to which the mean synodic period according to our 
formula cannot be actually reduced before A. D. 3401 at 
least, sixteen centuries to come from A. D. 1801. 

It is evident however that this standard of 29d. 12h. 44m. 
8 sec601 059, which began to be true about B.C. 973, was 
calculated to hold good for more than a thousand years after- 
wards without undergoing any very sensible diminution of 
its value. In fact we find it assumed by Ptolemy that the 
defect of 309 mean synodie lunations on 25 equable years, 
for his own time, A. D. 140 or thereabouts, in mean solar 
time was only 2' 47" 5" of the sexagesimal notation — 1 h. 
6 m. 50 sec. of ours: ᾿Επεὶ δὲ καὶ ἐν κε΄ ἔτεσιν Αἰγυπτιακοῖς λεί- 
πουσι μιᾶς ἡμέρας (αἱ σύνοδοι) ἑξηκοστοῖς δυσὶ μζ΄ ε΄, ὅλοι τε μῆνες 
ἔγγιστα ἀπαρτίζονται. 

This bemg subtracted from 9125, the number of mean 
solar days in one cycle of 25 years, and the remainder, 9124 d. 
32 h. 53 m. 10 sec. being divided by 309; the average length 
of each is found to be 29 d. 12 h. 44 m. 3 sec- 333,333: very 
nearly the same as that which results from the formula for 
A. D. 140, 16:6 centuries before A. D. 1801, 29 d. 12 ἢ. 44m. 
9 sec: 406 72 ; and still nearer to Ptolemy's own, which was 
also that of Hipparchus, 29d. 12h. 44 m. 3sec. 20 th. or 
29 d. 12 h. 44 m. 3 sec: 333 also *. 

If then the question be asked, what it was which might 
have induced the Egyptians to make a change in the cycle 
of the primitive lunar calendar for the first time, B. C. 973 
sra cyc. 9084; it may not be in our power to answer that 
question, if the answer is not supplied by the fact that the 
time chosen for this correction, or for this remodelling of 
the primitive cycle of 25 years, was also the time selected 
for the introduction of the worship of the Apis. "There 
were no doubt peculiar reasons, (amply sufficient to account 
for the fact, had they only been handed down to us,) for 
fixing the date of the introduction of the worship of the Apis, 
to this particular period. "The date of the first Apis cycle of 
295 years after all was only eight years later than that of the 


i Magna Compositio, vi. ii. 576. 
k See vol. i. 7o. Diss. ii. ch. ii. sect. v. 
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exxiid primitive cycle of the same kind. And as both the 
solar and lunar epochs of this new succession of such cycles 
were taken directly from the solar and lunar epochs of the 
corresponding month in the corresponding year of the old ; 
itis clear that this new succession neither was in point of 
fact, nor could ever have been intended to be, independent 
of the old. 

It is far from improbable indeed that, in fixing the epoch 
of this new succession to the 9th year of the current cycle 
of the old instead of to the 1st; the object proposed by the 
Egyptians was to begin the reckoning of lunar time in this 
new succession under circumstances as nearly as possible 
the same with those under which the same succession began 
at first. It must have been remembered in Egypt, even at 
this time, that lunar time in that succession had begun to 
be reckoned from the /una tertia in the sense of the fAird 
phasis: and lunar time, in this new succession, was appointed 
to be reckoned at first from the /una tertia too. It must have 
been still remembered that the proper solar or equable date 
of this first /una tertim was the 8th of Thoth; while the 
Julian date corresponding to both was the 2d of May: that 
is, the proper Julian date of the origin of lunar time, on this 
principle, was May 2. Now the Julian date of the equable 
one of the first year of the cxxiid cycle of 25 years, brought 
down from the first, Thoth 8 zra cyclica 3026, was April 30 
B. C. 981: but that of the equable date of the 9th year, «ra 
cyclica 3034, Thoth 11, was May 1 B. C. 973: the lunar 
date corresponding to both being the same, the /wna tertia 
in each instance alike. It is manifest then that, in fixing 
upon the proper epoch of their Apis cycles, the Egyptians 
had to choose not between two lunar dates, the /una tertia, 
and any other; but between two solar and equable ones, 
Thoth 8 and Thoth 1l, and two solar and Julian terms, 
April 30 and May 1: and as the two latter were virtually 
the same with the two former, and vice versa, if they decided 
in favour of Thoth 11 instead of Thoth 8, it is to be pre- 
sumed it was for the sake of the Julian date with which it 
virtually coincided, May 1 in preference to April 30: and 
that that date was considered the most desirable, because of 
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its connection with the origin of lunar time itself. It is not 
to be supposed, that such artful and cunning contrivers, as 
the authors of this fable of the Apis, would overlook a coin- 
cidence, which was more calculated to give credibility and 
authority to the fable which they were desirous of bringing 
into vogue, than any thing which could have been imagined 
or pretended besides. For on what day could a cycle, like 
that of the Apis, be expected to begin, but one which was the 
epoch of all such cycles from the first? or on what day but 
the true birthday of lunar time itself would Osiris conde- 
scend to become the living representative of the lunar calen- 
dar, in the person of the Apis? In a word, it does not ap- 
pear that there was any alternative except to begin the new 
succession of cycles of the same kind in the ninth year of 
the old. And as the fact is certain, that the first year of the 
new succession was actually attached to the ninth of the old; 
we must conclude that it was so either from some strong 
sense of the necessity, or from some strong conviction of the 
expediency and policy, of so fixing it. 


SEcTION V.— On the date of the true lunar conjunction at the 
epoch. of the Apis cycle : and on other peculiarities connected 
with the first Apis cycle. 

These questions then having been disposed of, we shall 
proceed to certain other subjects of consideration, which are 
necessary to complete the account of the Apis cycle. One 
of these is the date of the true lunar conjunction, the /una 
tertia of which was constituted the epoch of the cycle; that 
is, the true new moon of the month of April, for the meri- 
dian of the ancient Memphis, B. C. 973. "This /una tertia 
beimg supposed the same as the 110} of Thoth, zera cyclica 
3034, it must have been reckoned according to the Julian 
rule from May 1 at midnight, and according to the primi- 
tive rule from April 30 at 18 hours; and consequently the 
luna prima from April 29 at midnight or April 28 at 18 
hours. 

The particulars of this calculation will be found in the Ap- 
pendix to the last volume of this work; in which we have 
collected together almost all the calculations of this kind, 
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which we have had occasion to institute. It is sufficient for 
our purpose at present to state the result; that the true date 
of the new moon of April, B. C. 973, for the meridian in 
question, appears to have been April 29 at 5h. 1 m. 30 sec. 
mean time, or, as nearly as possible, April 29 at 6 A. w. "This 
caleulation therefore brings a remarkable coincidence to 
light; viz. that the new moon of April, B. C. 973, at the 
epoch of the new succession of cycles of 25 years under the 
name of the Apis, and the new moon of April, B. C. 4004, at 
the epoch of the original succession of the same kind, were 
nearly the same in point of date; the latter having fallen out 
April 28 about noon, and the former fallmg out April 29 
about 6 4.w. There is no reason to suppose that this coinci- 
dence also might not be recognised at this time, and have its 
weight. It is proper to mention too that the Dominiecal 
Letters B. C. 973 being E D, the hebdomadal character of 
this year within one feria was the same with that of the year 
of creation, when the hebdomadal character was C. April 28, 
B.C. 4004, was consequently the feria 48, and April 29, B. C. 
973, was the feria 48 also ; May 1, B. C. 4004. was the feria 
septima, B. C. 973 it was the feria sexta. 

Another coincidence which this calculation also brings to 
light is this: That the date of the mean new moon of April, 
B. C. 973, was as nearly as possible twelve hours earlier than 
that of the true; and the latter being April 29 about 6 4. w. 
the former was April 28 at 18 hours, or nearly so. For the 
caleulation shews the date of the mean conjunction, for the 


meridian of Greenwich, 
h. m. sec. 
April 28 τῷ 20 20 
Meridians 30 uc ὟΣ TUB D 


For the meridian of Memphis April 28 17; 25 23 


And this is so near to April 28 at 18 hours that it may be 
assumed as the same with it. 

Now Aprnl3238 at 18 hours was the date of Thoth 9 zra 
cyc. 3034, according to the primitive rule; and consequently 
April 30 at 18 hours was the date of Thoth 11 according to 
the same rule: that 1s, the proper date of the first Apis cycle 
itself, according to the primitive rule, and the third lunar 
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period of 24 hours of mean time from the date of the mean 
conjunction, April 28 at 18 hours, were almost absolutely one 
and the same. It is probable that this coincidence, relating to 
the mean new moon, would be more regarded than the other, 
which concerned the true. For cyclical or calendar lunar 
time must be regulated perpetually by the mean new moon, 
not by the true; and both by the period of 24 hours of mean 
time. And in such a cycle or calendar as the Apis this 
period itself must be dated perpetually from sunset, or 
18 hours after midnight. Nothing therefore would appear 
more necessary, or more desirable, than that the lunar 
reckoning of such a cycle should bear date from the mean 
new moon; and the mean new moon at 18 hours from mid- 
night: and this being one of the coincidences which actually 
distinguished the epoch of the Apis cycle, it must be ad- 
mitted that the time selected by the Egyptians for the cor- 
rection of the cycle of 25 years, by the substitution of this 
cycle of Apis in its stead, May 1 B. C. 973, was singularly 
well chosen. And having this datum furnished from which 
to set out, (viz. that the proper epoch of this new succession 
of cycles, in the constant reckoning of calendar lunar time as 
the same with mean by the period of 24 hours whether of 
mean or of apparent time, was the third such mean lunar 
period, April 30 at 18 hours, B. C. 973, Thoth 11 at 
18 hours, sra cyc. 3034,) we might easily adjust the de- 
tails of the first Apis cycle agreeably to those conclusions 
which we have established in the present Dissertation, 
and in our former Dissertation on this subject: and one 
such cycle, so adjusted and distributed, would serve as a 
type of all the rest. But we do not consider it necessary 
to do this. We feel that we have dwelt on these topics suffi- 
ciently long; and that we must now hasten to make an end 
of them. 

i. In /Elan's account of the ceremonies consequent on 
the first discovery and recognition of the Apis", an observa- 
tion occurred from which it was to be collected that this ma- 
nifestation of the new Apis, (these Theophania as he called 
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it,) was the stated date of the rise of the Nile also, τοῦ νέου 
ὕδατος. In the nature of things indeed there could be no 
connection, except per accidens, between the dates of two 
such different things as these, the birth and recognition of 
the Apis, and the rise of the Nile; the latter confined to the 
summer solstice or season of midsummer perpetually, the 
former attached to stated dates in the Apis calendar, but 
those dates necessarily cyclical, and incapable of being restrict- 
ed to one season of the natural year more than to another. 
Yet per accidens, as we have observed, such a connection was 
possible. A given cyclieal date must coincide with every 
season of the natural year in its turn: and it might happen 
de facto that the manifestation of the Apis, and the rise of 
the Nile, in a particular instance were coincident. But of all 
the cases of this kind, it is evident, the most striking and 
most memorable would be that of some such coincidence 
between the first manifestation of the Apis itself which could 
ever have taken place, and this natural phenomenon, so 
interesting to the Egyptians; that is, in the very first 
instance of all, at the rise of the fable of the Apis, and at the 
institution of the cycle, and at the introduction of the 
worship of the Apis itself. If that can be shewn to have 
been the case, then even the tradition, which appears in 
ZElhan, would have some foundation in the truth of the fact, 
and might be handed down to posterity accordingly. 

The mean vernal equinox, for the meridian of our tables, 
B. C. 973, bore date April l at 6h. 14 m. 2s. 24th.: and 
consequently the true summer solstice July 2*. "The proper 
Mazzaroth date of the summer solstice at this time was 
July 5, the cardinal points being still supposed to fall in the 
12th degrees: but in this particular year, B. C. 973, which 


hl meu 
* Mean vernal equinox at Jerusalem, B. C. 973 — April 1. 6 14. 2.4 
— I5 44 
At Heliopolis e b. M. 26 .. Aprlr 5 58 184 
One quarter bs in T 5 à 91 5 27 Xm 
Mean summer solstice — .. " T .. July i 13 25 58: 8 
Equation of the centre  .. Jis τις E *tI 245533 


True summer solstice — .. x x .. July 2 τὸ xx 243 
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was leap-year in the Julian cycle of leap-year, and the third 
year after leap-year in the Mazzaroth cycle of that kind, per 
accidens it would be one day earlier, July 4. Now the date 
of the birth of the Apis being Athyr 10, and that of his 
recognition Athyr 11; these two dates, in the first instance of 
all, sera cyc. 3034, fell on June 29 and June 30 respectively ; 
that is, the latter only two days before the true date of the 
summer solstice, and only four days before the Mazzaroth 
date. ΤΠ stated date of the rise of the Nile then being 
always the summer solstice; it is manifest that these first 
Theophania, as ZElian styled them, and that physical pheno- 
menon, the most important and interesting to the Egyptians 
in a national point of view of any which could happen, would 
very nearly coincide. And the former in reality having pre- 
ceded the latter, we must form a very mistaken opinion of 
the cunning and foresight of the priests of Egypt, did we 
conceive it likely that they would neglect to take advantage 
of this coincidence, in order to make the people believe that 
the first manifestation of Osiris, in his new character and re- 
lation of the Apis, was purposely taking place at this season 
of the year, as a presage and prelude of this natural pheno- 
menon, the greatest of national blessings to Egypt; as a 
pledge and a guarantee that it should take place both then and 
ever after at its proper season, through the good-will and in- 
strumentality of Osiris himself, thus signally displayed in his 
eondescending to live perpetually among them, in one city, 
Memphis, and in the person and under the form of the 
Apis. 

It appears to us too that we possess in this coincidence of 
the manifestation of the first Apis at the stated time of the 
annual rise of the Nile the best explanation of the name of 
the Apis itself; concerning which we have met with nothing 
satisfactory in the books on hieroglyphies. It seems to be 
agreed however that the Egyptian name of the Apis was 
Hapi", and that this name was common to the Nile; only 
that the Nile was called Hapi-Mooü or Mu, the Apis simply 


n Egyptian Antiquities, Parti. 52, 53. Cf. 25, 26. Wilkinson, Second series, 
i. xii. 350.  Bunsen, B. i. sect. vi. C: 431, 432. Cf. p. 401. 
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Hapi. According to Horapollos, the Egyptian name of - 
the Nile was Νοῦν, which his translator explains to mean 
Néov. In the chevalier Bunsen's vocabulary of Egyptian 
terms, we find both 2m and »a and nu; the former rendered 
by **water," the latter by * abyss of waters:" but the Coptic 
for each of these terms is the same, viz. νοῦν, the very word 
which occurs in Horapollo for the Nile. This being the case, 
we may very well doubt of the truth of the gloss of his trans- 
lator, that νοῦν meant new (νέον in Greek); unless there was 
some other element compounded with it in the name of the 
Nile, which meant zew, as νοῦν might mean water. "The 
Egyptian for *water," in the same vocabulary, is muau4; in 
the Coptie moo-ou: and that the ancient Egyptian term for 
water was really something of that kind appears from the 
name of Moses ; which in Greek was most correctly expressed 
by Μωῦσῆς, and yet was given him because of the fact of his 
being taken out of the water: Τὸ yàp ὕδωρ pes ὀνομάζουσιν 
Αἰγύπτιοι ---Τὸ yàp ὕδωρ μῶ οἱ Αἰγύπτιοι καλοῦσιν, ὑσῆς δὲ τοὺς 
ἐξ ὕδατος σωθέντας "--- Τὸ δ᾽ ἀληθὲς ὄνομα δηλοῖ τὸν ἐκ τοῦ ὕδατος 
σωθέντα Μωῦσῆν᾽ τὸ γὰρ ὕδωρ Αἰγύπτιοι μῶῦ καλοῦσιν 5. In 
the chevalier Bunsen's Vocabulary too we find Hap in the 
sense of *to conceal';" and the authority, specified for that 
sense, is the name of the Nile, Zapi Mui itself; so that, on 
this principle, the proper meaning of that name must have 
been the * concealed water:" a name which might evidently 
be given to the Nile, the waters of which were every year 
renewed in so mysterious and inexplicable a manner. 

Now, as the name of the Nile must have been much older 
in Egypt than the Apis, it would be contrary to all proba- 
bility to suppose the Nile called Hapi after the Apis, and not 
the Apis called Hapi after the Nile: and that being the case, 
if Hapi denoted concealment of some kind, when predicated 
of the Nile, it must mean the same thing in general as ap- 
plied to the Apis. But concealment of what, it may be asked ? 
and with reference to what subject? In all probability, we 


9 j. 21. 55 Contra ÁApion, i. 31. 


P i. p. 472, No. 334, and 336. ti 462, No. 162. See also, p. 503. 
q i. p. 471, No. 313. Tdeograph. No. 100. Hapi- mri (Hapi- 
r Philo-Jud. ii. 83. 21. De Mose, i. mui?) **Concealer of the waters." 


5 Josephus, ii. ix. 6. € Nile." 
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reply, to Osiris: the true Hapi, disguised and concealed ex- 
ternally in the form of the Apis*. Hapi however being first 
and properly to be predicated of the Nile, we question whe- 
ther the name would have been transferred to Osiris even in 
this sense, if his first manifestation in the person of the Apis 
had not happened to confie so closely on the stated phe- 
nomenon of the rise of the Nile. "This agreement of name 
and of nature between the Nile and the Apis, or that of 
which the Apis was the type, was probably the reason why it 
was appointed to be kept in the first instance at Nilopolis, 
the city of the Nile; which in the Egyptian would be ex- 
pressed by the city of Hapi: and probably also was ultimately 
the origin of the ceremony of the phial, and of the libation 
to the Nile, on the last day of the natales Apidis, of which 
we have given an account elsewhere ". 

Again: "There was an interval, as we have seen, of 124 days, 
between the recognition of the Apis in the first year of every 
new cycle and the first natales: the reason of which, if dis- 
coverable at all, may most probably be so from the state of 
the case in the first instance of all likewise. [ἢ this first in- 
stance, as we have seen, the date of the recognition was 
Athyrll, June 30: the date of the natales was Phamenoth 
15, November 1. "The date of the summer solstice in the 
sphere of Mazzaroth, B.C. 973, as we have also seen, was 
July 4: and this being just four days later than June 30, it 
is manifest that 120 days from July 4, and 124 from June 30, 
would both bring us to November 1 alike. 

This term of 120 days was the stated measure of any one 
of the three seasons of the Egyptians, and consequently of 
the season of the waters. lt is an obvious conjecture then, 
that the natales Apidis, in the original scheme and digest of 
the cycle, were fixed to the 125th day from the date of the 
recognition, Athyr 11, in order that they might coincide with 
the close of the season of the waters, dated from the solstice 
of Mazzaroth, July 4 or 5. The close of this season, it should 
be remembered, was the beginning of the next, the season of 

* According to Wilkinson, quoted by Bunsen, (i. p. 431.) Api- Hesyri 
occurs on an hieroglyphical inscription ; i. e. Hapi-Osiris or Hapi- Hysiri. 
What would that be but Osiris the concealed ὃ 

u Vol. ii. 544. Diss. xiii. ch. iv. sect. i. 
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ploughing and seed-time and vegetation: and in this first 
instance of all, when Phamenoth 15 was fallmg on Nov. 1, 
just one month later than the autumnal equinox, Oct. 2 Ἔ, 
the first natales Apidis, celebrated on Phamenoth 15, could 
have ushered in nothing with more propriety than this sea- 
son itself. Nor was Osiris so properly the type of any thing 
as of the principle of vegetable life. 

iii. It isa natural subject of inquiry, with reference to which 
we have yet said nothing expressly, in what manner the 
principal dates in the Apis ritual, which must have been first 
laid down in the first type of the cycle, and must have been 
first accommodated to that, would be affected by the subse- 
quent changes and modifieations of this type; of which we 
have discovered two: one, Nab. 225 B. C. 523, in substi- 
tuting which for the original type the Egyptians were not 
free agents; and another, Nab. 442—443 B. C. 306, in the 
adoption of which they acted of their own accord. 

In our opinion, in neither of these cases could the Egyp- 
tians have any alternative except that of modifying and 
changing these dates too: which nevertheless was very easily 
to be done. "The epoch of the cycle dropt 11 days in one of 
these instances, and 5 days in the other: so that these dates 
would be 11 days lower in the second type than in the first ; 
and 5 days lower in the third type than in the second. 


Cardinal dates of the Apis cycle. 


Type i. "Type ii. Type iii, 
Conception .. Full moon, Full moon, Full moon, 
Mecheir 4. Tybi 23. Tybi 18. 
ΒΤ τ ΤῊΣ New moon, New moon, New moon, 
Athyr 10. Phaophi 29. Phaophi 24. 
iNatalbss 7. First dichotomy, First dichotomy, First dichotomy, 
Phamenoth 15. Phamenoth 4. Mecheir 29. 
Death. e. New moon, New moon, New moon, 
Pachon 18.t Pachon 7. Pachon 2. 


Of the actual fact of these changes we have already pro- 


* Mean V. E. at εὐ Ὁ Βα 75. April 1, 2 E 184 
''wo quarters ἊΣ ᾿Ξ si 182 14 54 25:2 
Mean A. E. Vs T Sept. 30, 20 52 43.6 
Equation of the centre t δι - ται 4 462 
Trüe A. Rn i. in Ὡς 3 Σ Oct. 2, 7 57 29:8 


T We have added this date in each of these types here; but the reason 
of it will appear only in the next chapter. 
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duced something lhke proof, in the date of the natales cele- 
brated at Memphis A. D. 71v, in which Titus Cesar acted 
a conspicuous part: for we have determined the date of that 
ceremony with great probability to January 31, which actually 
coincided in that year with Mecheir 29. If so, these natales 
in particular must have been celebrated according to that 
modification of the original rule of type i, which we have 
supposed to characterise type iu. We shall probably see an- 
other and a stil more critical proof of the same thing in 
general in the next chapter. 

iv. We believe that we have now ascertained and fixed 
every date of importance in the Apis cycle, except one; that 
of the disappearance of the Apis at the end of its proper 
cycle, analogous to the stated date of its appearance at the 
beginning. "There is every reason to suppose there was 
always such a date in every cycle; but we cannot investigate 
or fix it without instituting a preliminary inquiry into the 
history of the Egyptian Sarapis: which we propose to do in 
the following chapter. We shall conclude this present chap- 
ter with the illustration and verification of the Egyptian 
tradition relative to the coincidence of Athyr 17, the date of 
the first Isia, zera cyc. 2657, with the lunar fourteenth *; by 
means of the primitive cycle of 25 years. 

For this purpose we must refer to the xxvth type, pro- 
posed supra»; in which the epoch was Thoth 8—luna 29: 
and consequently the luna prima was Thoth 10, the last lunar 
month in the cycle being assumed to be one of 30 days. 

ZEra cyclica 2656-2657 answered to cycle evi. 7. In this 
year of type 1, the epoch was Epiphi 9: and as adapted to 
type xxv it would be two numbers higher, Epiphi 11. Hence 


Days. 

i Month 3o Epiphi τὺ /Era Cyc. 2656. 

ii — 29 Mesore rr 
ii  — 3o Thoth 5 JEra Cyc. 2657. 
iv — 29 Phaophi 5 

v — go Athyr 4 

— «τῇ Luna 142. 
Ww Vol. ii. 593. Diss. xiii. ch. vi. sect. xiii. X Vol. iii. 158. Diss. xiv. ch. v. sect. ii. 
y Page 383. 
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CHAPTER III. 


On the Sarapis of the Alevandrine Greeks ; and on the date of 
the introduction of the worship of Sarapis into Egypt. 





SgcrioN I.— Connection of this subject with the Apis cycle. 


We propose to conclude our account of the Apis and of 
the Apis cycle with an inquiry into the history of the Sarapis 
of the Alexandrine Greeks; into the time and the circum- 
stances of the first introduction of this god also into Egypt ; 
and into the date to which the Sarapea in that country were 
originally attached: not only because this question itself is 
curious and interesting, as well as obscure, (on which little or 
no light has yet been cast;) but also because (if we are not 
greatly mistaken) it is closely connected with the proper sub- 
ject of this Dissertation itself, and will probably lead to a 
discovery which never could be made in any other way, 
and yet is necessary, in order to supply an important omis- 
sion in the account of the A pis cycle itself; that of the stated 
date of the death of the Apis at the end of its proper cycle. 

The chain of reasoning indeed, by means of which this dis- 
covery wil have to be made, will be found to consist of 
various links, and the discovery itself to be the result of 
many concurrent circumstances, conspiring to that one 
effect ; rather than of direct and positive testimony to the fact 
itself: which is no where extant. But circumstantial evi- 
dence, wheresoever it thus conspires and concurs to one and 
the same result, is just as satisfactory as direct and positive 
testimony. The various links of our chain, we trust, will be 
found to hang together, and one to support another. Without 
further preface or apology then we shall proceed at once to 
the exposition of these proofs. 
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SEcrioN II.— On the Pelosia of the Roman calendar. 


We begin with the production of the following passage 
from Lydus, De Mensibus 7: 

Πρὸ δεκατεσσάρων καλανδῶν ᾿Απριλίων ἑορτὴ παρὰ “Ρωμαίοις 
τιμωμένη, οὐχ ὡς Ῥωμαϊκὴ ἀλλ᾽ ὡς μεγίστην παρ᾽ Αἰγυπτίοις ἔ- 
χουσα τιμὴν, δι’ αἰτίαν τοιαύτην. τοῦ Νείλον τὴν ἐτήσιον ἐπίδοσιν τῶν 
ὑδάτων ἀρνουμένου ποτὲ, καὶ ταύτῃ τῶν Αἰγυπτίων ἀπολλυμένων, 
δαίμων τις ἀγαθὸς εἰς ἄνθρωπον φανεὶς ὅλον τὸ σῶμα πεπηλωμένος 
ἐξεβόα τοῖς Αἰγυπτίοις" ᾿Αναβλύσαι τὸν Νεῖλον, καὶ αὐτὸς ἐμπε- 
σεῖν τοῖς ὕδασιν" τῶν δὲ ἀπιστησάντων ἔργῳ δὲ τἀληθὲς εὑρόντων, 
ἑορτὴ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς τε καὶ παρὰ τοῖς “Ελλησιν ὡρίσθη λεγομένη Πη- 
λούσιος (corrnge Πηλώσιος.) 

We shall observe on this statement at present only that it 
must clearly be collected from it that there was once a 
festival in the Roman calendar, attached, according to this 
testimony, to xiv Kalendas Apriles, March 19 Roman ; yet not 
of Roman but of Egyptian origin: a festival borrowed from 
the Egyptians, and, as it would seem, from the Egyptian Greeks; 
a festival traditionally connected with the rise of the Nile, or 
the phenomenon of the inundation, and with the appearance 
of some superhuman being in the form of a man, whose body 
was besmeared all over with the mud or slime which the 
inundation annually deposited on the surface of the country, 
or with some substance in appearance resembling that. And 
this mud or this substance being expressed by πηλὸς in Greek, 
the name of this festival, according to the analogy of all 
such names in Greek, was Πηλώσια---ἰ. e. the mud-festival ; 
though the reading of the text of Lydus at present has Πη- 
Aoócios, instead of Πηλώσιος; which we do not hesitate to 
pronounce a corruption of the true reading, Πηλώσιος, (sc. 
ἑορτή.) 

Secondly, we refer to the following passage in Capitolinus? 
Life of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius?: Sacra Serapidis a 
vulgaritate Pelusize submovit. In this instance too the read- 
ing in all the editions, except the editio princeps, is Pelusize : 
but in the editio princeps it is Pelosie. Nor can we doubt 
that the true reading is Pelosiv. "The editors of the Historize 

Z iv. 40. p. 75. l. 3. a Cap. 23. Historie Auguste SS. 
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Auguste Scriptores, without exception as far as we know, 
have mistaken the meaning of this statement; which has led 
them to substitute the false reading of Pelusiz for the true 
and original one of Pelosi. But it has nothing to do either 
with Pelusium or with the Pelusiotz. The best explanation 
ofitis the passage just produced from Lydus; from which 
we have learnt the fact of the existence of an ἑορτὴ πηλώσιος 
in the Roman calendar, Πηλώσια in Greek, and Pelosia in 
Latin; the characteristic distinction of which must have been, 
that those who celebrated it besmeared their bodies, for the 
occasion, all over with mud. We now learn from this testi- 
mony of Capitolinus, that this ceremony, in the Roman ob- 
servance of it also, and in the Roman calendar, was originally 
connected with the worship of Serapis; that the Roman Se- 
rapea and the Roman Pelosia at first were coincident; each 
being celebrated at the same time, and each in the same way: 
but this being a low and burlesque and objectionable way of 
doing honour to such a divinity as Serapis, the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, from his own sense of propriety, separated 
the Serapea from the Pelosia; transferring the former to a 
different month and a different day in the calendar, (of which 
somethimg will be said hereafter,) and leaving the latter 
attached to the same month and to the same day as before. 

This is the true meaning of the statement, Sacra Serapidis 
a vulgaritate Pelosie submovit: that is, he separated the 
Serapea from any longer communion or contact with the 
Pelosia, from any longer celebration promiscuously and in 
common with the Pelosia: from the vulgarity of the Pelosia, 
not in the opposite sense to that of refinement or gentility, 
such as we mean by the word vulgarity ourselves, but in its 
simple vernacular sense of commonness: the way in which it 
was commonly and vulgarly celebrated. 

It seems then that the Roman Pelosia were the same with 
the Roman Serapea, until this distinction between them was 
made by Mareus Aurelius. And this is an important con- 
clusion. No one requires to be told that the Roman Serapis 
must have been ultimately the Egyptian: aud as we have 
learnt from Lydus that the Roman Pelosia were derived from 
the Egyptian; if the Roman Pelosia were connected from 
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the first with the Roman Serapea, we may justly infer that 
the Egyptian Pelosia also must have been originally con- 
nected with the Egyptian Sarapea: in which case too we 
could not hesitate to conclude that the δαίμων ἀγαθὸς, to 
whose appearance in the manner and under the form above 
described, the institution of the Egyptian Pelosia itself was 
traditionally ascribed, must have been Sarapis. 

In the third place, we find in the Constantian calendar, to 
which we have often had occasion to refer, opposite to the xiii 
kal. Apriles, or March 20 Roman, the entry of * Pelosia ;" 
which every one must recognise as the ἑορτὴ πηλώσιος of Ly- 
dus, and as the Pelosia of Capitolinus. It is attached in this 
calendar indeed to March 20 Roman; in Lydus De Mensi- 
bus to March 19 Roman: but the difference between these 
dates amounts only to one day, and it may be safely in- 
ferred from both testimonies in conjunction that the true 
date was either March 20 Roman or March 19. Between 
these two days, we do not hesitate to decide in favour of 
March 20, because the Constantian calendar, which as- 
signs this date, is not only a more perfect and complete 
monument of its kind than this work of Lydus De Mensi- 
bus; but because it 1s 200 years older than Lydus! work De 
Mensibus; and it 1s more to be trusted for the true Roman 
date of this ceremony in the times anterior to its own than 
Lydus. "The 190} of March in Lydus is the date of the Quin- 
quatria also, which must thus have coincided with his Pelo- 
sia; but in the Constantian calendar the Quinquatria have 
the 19th of March, the Pelosia the 20th: so that in that they 
are kept distinct. "The true date of the Roman Pelosia 
therefore, in the time of this calendar, and as we may reason- 
ably suppose at first, must have been March 20 Roman, 
whatsoever it might be in Lydus' time; if it was really still 
kept up in his time. And as it appeared from Capitolinus 
that the emperor Marcus shifted the Serapea to some other 
date, leaving the Pelosia in possession of its proper date as 
before; so in this Constantian calendar too, opposite to vii 
kal. Maias, April 25 Roman, we find the name of * Serapis :" 
implyig that the Sacrum Serapidis was now attached to 
that date. And this is confirmed by the testimony of the 
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Kalendarium Rusticum of the Romans^; in which the 
Serapea are specified by name as one of the ceremonies 
which were in course in the latter half of the month of 
April. 

Again, it admits of being shewn, that in the time of Apu- 
leius, and at the supposed date of his Milesian Fables, the 
Serapea were already attached to the month of March, and 
to some day in that montb which must have coincided as 
nearly as possible with March 20: and if the opportunity 
should ever arrive of discussing the question of the date of 
this work of Apuleius, in connection with another branch of 
our own subject, we may possibly enter upon the particulars 
of that proof. "The true date of this work is determined by 
evidence of a very critical nature to A. D. 140 and 141: and 
from this fact, combined with the other of the original con- 
junction of the Serapea and the Pelosia in the Roman calen- 
dar, and both on the same day March 20, we might infer 
that both had been already consigned to the calendar, and 
both to this day in the calendar, before A. D. 140 at least. 


SrcrroN IIL— On the probable date of the adoption of the 
Pelosia in the Roman calendar ; and on the Egyptian date 
from which that of the Pelosia was taken. 


"There are many dates discoverable after a time even in the 
Roman calendar, which upon investigation are found to have 
been borrowed from the Egyptian; and with respect to 
which, and the circumstances under which they were trans- 
ferred from their proper calendar to the Roman, one and the 
same rule appears to have held good: viz. that whatsoever 
might be the state of the Roman calendar itself at the time, 
and whatsoever its relation to the Julian properly so called, 
the Roman date, under which the Egyptian was consigned 
to the Roman calendar, was always that with which the 
Egyptian was coinciding at the time. "These dates are con- 
sequently extremely valuable; being the surest tests and 
criterions of the actual relation of the Roman to the Julian 
calendar, at such times also, to which we could appeal. For 
though the Roman calendar, for a long time after the cor- 
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rection of Julius Cesar, never continued to preserve the same 
relation to the Julian perpetually, the Egyptian always did 
80; and there are no better means of judging of the rela- 
tion of the proper Roman to the proper Julian calendar at 
particular points of time, while the former was still subject to 
the same liability to change and variation, than the knowledge 
of its relation to the Egyptian at the same points of time also. 
It follows too from the same fact that, if the year in which 
a particular date of this description was consigned to the 
Roman calendar is known, or can be reasonably conjectured ; 
the Roman date, under which it was so consigned, may be 
made instrumental to the discovery of the Egyptian with 
which it was coinciding at the time. 

We propose to apply this criterion of the Roman date 
of the Pelosia, March 20, to the Egyptian, from which that 
must have been taken. And having already ascertained that 
the introduction of this date into the calendar must have 
been earlier than A. D. 140, the first or second year of An- 
toninus Pius at least; all that we will assume at present, 
preliminary to the application of the test in question, is 
that it might be and very probably it was actually consigned 
to the calendar in the reign of Adrian. 

The emperor Adrian is known to have visited all parts of 
the empire in person; and amongst the rest Egypt: and we 
had occasion to shew in our own Dissertations? that his 
visit to Egypt in particular must have been going on in the 
eleventh year of his reign, A. D. 127—128. Let us therefore 
compare together the Roman and the Egyptian calendar, 
both in A. D. 127-128, and for four years afterwards, down 
to A. D. 131—132. 

At this period in the history of the administration of the 
Julian correction at Rome, the relation of the Roman calendar 
to the Julian was one of equality: a given date in the former 
answered to the same in the latter in Zerms. — But this rela- 
tion did not exist longer than the reign of Adrian. It had 
in faet become a relation of inequality even before the close 
of the reign of Adrian ; and it was one of inequality at the 
beginning of that of Antoninus Pius. 


€ Dissertations, App. Diss. xviii. vol. iv. 103 sq. 
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It will be seen from our general tables that 'Thoth 1 dated 
from midnight Nab. 875 corresponded to July 23 at mid- 
night A. D. 127. Hence, the scheme of the Egyptian year, 
Nab. 875, in terms of the Julian, A. D. 127-128. 


Nabon. 875, A. D. 127—128. 


A.D. A. D. 


'Thoth July 23 127 Phamenoth Jan. 1:9 128 
Phaophi  Aug.22 — Pharmuthi Feb. 18. — 
Athyr Sept.2r. — Pachon Mar. 19. — 
Choeac Oct. 21 — Paüni April i8 — 
'Tybi Nov.20 — Epiphi May 18 — 
Mecheir Dec 20 — Mesore June 17 — 


Epagomens July 17. 


A. D. 128 being leap-year, Thoth 1 Nab. 876 would be 
found to have dropt from July 23 to July 22 A. D. 128: and 
every date, in the above scheme, from 'Thoth 1 July 23 to 
Pharmuthi 1 Feb. 18 in Nab. 875, would be seen to have 
fallen one day lower in Nab. 876. But the dates from 
Pacehon 1 March 19 A. D. 128 would continue the same 
down to A. D. 131 Nab. 879. [Ὁ follows that, in every year 
of the interval from À. D. 127 to A. D. 131, Nab. 875 to 879, 
within which Adrian was certainly in Egypt; March 19 
Roman would answer to Pachon 1, and March 20 to Pachon 
9: and vice versa. And could it only be assumed with cer- 
tainty that the Pelosia were taken from the Egyptian, and 
transferred to the Roman, calendar in any year of this inter- 
val; it would follow with certainty also that, as the Roman 
date of the Pelosia was March 20, the Egyptian must have 
been Pachon 2. And though we cannot take this assump- 
tion for granted at present, we have done much already to 
render it probable: in partieular by having shewn that the 
Roman Pelosia had already been attached to March 20 before 
A. D. 140. 


SgcTIoN IV.—O» the date of the introduction of the worship 
of Sarapis into Egypt. 

We must now proceed to investigate the date of the actual 

introduction of the worship of Sarapis into Egypt. — For that 
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purpose we have thought it necessary to collect the testimo- 
nies of antiquity ; though for the sake of brevity, and be- 
cause of the great length to which our work has already ex- 
tended; we beg to be excused from giving them in terms 
and in detail^. 

From the comparison of these several accounts it must be 
inferred i. That Sarapis, under that name at least, was not 
a native Egyptian deity, but introduced from abroad.  Ac- 
cording to Tacitus indeed Sarapis was always an object of 
worship at Memphis, or, (in conjunction with Isis,) on the 
same spot where his temple itself was afterwards erected. 
But this is easily explained ; if he was from the first identi- 
fied with Osiris, or from the first connected with the Apis: 
the former necessarily associated with Isis, the latter with 
Memphis. It may be taken for granted, notwithstanding 
this seeming traditional testimony of Tacitus to the contrary, 
that Sarapis, under that name at least, before the time of 
the Ptolemies had not yet been heard of in Egypt. 

li. That Sarapis was introduced into Egypt, nominally at 
least, from Sinope on the Pontus. Seleucia indeed in Syria 
is mentioned by Tacitus as the quarter from which he was 
said to have come according to one account, which it appears 
from Clemens Alexandrinus was that of Isidore, (of Charax:) 
and this Seleucia, according to the same authority, Seleucia 
on the Orontes, or near to Antioch. But there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the image, represented as that of Sar- 
apis, and specified as the κολοσσὸς, in the form of which he 
was first brought to Egypt. came from Sinope on the Pontus 
Euxinus: though why it was fetched from that quarter, and 
in what particular manner it was procured, those are dif- 
ferent questions, upon which it does not appear to us that 
we have any occasion to enter at present. 

iii. That Sarapis, and under that name, and in the shape of 
this colossal image, was first introduced into Egypt in the 
time of the Ptolemies. The accounts of antiquity indeed vary, 
or appear to vary, with respect to the particular Ptolemy ; 


d Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride,  thius, ad Dionysium Perieg. ver. 224. 
xxvii. Clemens Alexandrinus, Pro- Origen, Contra Celsum, v. 37. 38. 
trepticon, cap. iv. ὃ 48. p. 41, 42. 'Ta- Opp. i. 606. B. 607. B. 608. A. 
citus, Historiw, iv. 83, 84.  Eusta- 
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whether the first of that name, or the second, or the third. 
We say however, they appear to vary; for this difference 
turns out to be after all more seeming than real. 

With respect to the third Ptolemy, commonly known by 
the name of Euergetes I, the grandson of Ptolemy Lagi; the 
introduction of Sarapis into Egypt in his reign rests on the 
same authority as that of the importation of his statue from 
Seleucia on the Orontes, not from Sinope on the Pontus. 
We cannot hesitate therefore to set this aside. Plutarch and 
Tacitus both date it in the reign of the first Ptolemy, Pto- 
lemy Soter or Lagi; Clemens Alexandrinus in that of the 
second, Ptolemy Philadelphus: and this is a difference more 
seeming than real, as will appear by and by; though in any 
case, and with respect to such a question of fact as this of 
the history of the principal divinity of his own city and in his 
own time, the authority of Clemens Alexandrinus would be 
preferable to that of Plutarch or of Tacitus. Not to mention 
that, whereas Plutarch descends into no particulars concern- 
ing the mode in which the statue of Sarapis came into the 
possession of Ais Ptolemy, and Tacitus! account is full of in- 
credible circumstances; Clemens assigns a rational and pro- 
bable explanation of the fact, by telling us that Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus having relieved the people of Sinope in a time of 
scarcity by a seasonable yet gratuitous supply of corn, they 
sent him the statue as ἃ present in token of their gratitude, 
and as an acknowledgment of the obligation under which he 
had laid them: and in our opinion, had the truth been more 
plainly handed down to us on this point, it would have been 
found that this was in reality affer not before the first intro- 
duction of the worship of Sarapis itself into Alexandria. 

On this particular question however, connected with the 
history of Sarapis, the difference of testimonies may be more 
seeming than real. Even if the first idea of the introduction 
of his worship into Egypt was conceived by the first Ptolemy, 
it must have been towards the end of his reign; and as it 
took up three years, according to 'lacitus, to accomplish his 
object, and the second Ptolemy was associated with his father 
two years before the end of his reign ; it must always have 
been an obvious mode of reconciling these different accounts, 
to suppose that the design was conceived and the first steps 
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towards its execution were taken in the reign of the first Pto- 
lemy ; but that it was completed only in that of the second. 
When however we read in Pausanias! description of Athens*: 
᾿Εντεῦθεν ἰοῦσιν és τὰ κάτω τῆς πόλεως Σαράπιδός ἐστιν ἱερὸν, ὃν 
᾿Αθηναῖοι παρὰ Πτολεμαίου θεὸν εἰσηγάγοντο : we can have little 
doubt that none of the Ptolemies could have had so close a 
connection with Sarapis, or have taken so much interest in 
the recognition of his divinity by the rest of the Greeks, as 
the second Ptolemy, of whom Pausanias is here speaking. 
For it was no doubt in order to flatter this Ptolemy, and to 
pay their court to his prejudices, and his partiality in favour 
of Sarapis, that the Athenians expressly introduced him into 
their own city, as the words of Pausanias imply that they 
did; yet as an object of worship for which they had applied 
to, and which they had obtained from, Ptolemy Philadelphus 
himself. If it was from this Ptolemy that the Athenians 
learnt to acknowledge the diyinity of Sarapis, which of the 
Ptolemies was more likely to have introduced him into Egypt 
itself than he? Accordingly in the Armenian Chronicon of 
Eusebius the introduction of this god from Sinope on the 
Pontus into Egypt is actually ascribed to Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, not to Ptolemy Soterf. We conclude then that, 
whether Ptolemy Soter had any connection with the same 
event or not; the actual introduction of Sarapis into Egypt 
was one of the incidents of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

'The precise year of this event also is assigned by Eusebius f 
in three different reckonings ; in 1738 or 1739 of the zera of 
Abraham, Olymp. exxv. 3 or 4 of the cra of the Olympiads, 
and the 6th or 7th year of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
itselfz: and all these dates are such as might very nearly 
meet in the same year. But the details of the Armenian 
version of this Chronicon cannot always be depended on for 
one year, or even for two: and when we consider that the 
reign of Philadelphus began in strictness two years before his 
father's death^, and that tradition connected the introduction 
of the worship of Sarapis with the reign of his father as well 


€ j. xviii. 4: cf. vi. 8: vii: viii. 6. h Chronicon Arm. Lat. pars i. 237. 
f Pars ii. 231. Ad ann. 1758. Justin, xvi. ii. $ 7. Pausanias, i. vi. $ 8. 
& C£.*Cyrill, Contra Julianum, i. r3. Diogenes Laertius, Demetrius Phal. 
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as his own; it will not appear improbable that the actual 
date of the introduction might be the fifth or sixth year from 
the association of Philadelphus with his father. And this 
being dated B. C. 286!; it would give the date of the intro- 
duction B. C. 281 or 280: a conclusion which as we shall see 
by and by is actually in agreement with the truth. It must 
be admitted however that this is a point which the testimo- 
nies already produced do not appear competent to decide, 
except within certaim limits. We must proceed therefore 
to consider whether something may not yet be adduced, 
which will enable us to determine the date of the event, on a 
different principle. 


SEcTIoN V.—On (he coincidence of the first introduction of the 
worship of Sarapis into Egypt with the close of an Apis 
cycle. 

It cannot be denied that statements are extant which 
connect the Sarapis of the Egyptians in a peculiar manner 
with the death of the Apis. In the first place, it is a 
common explanation of the name of Sarapis itself, to derive 
it from copós and ἾΑπις, as 1f i£ were Σόραπις or Σορόσπις). ln 
the Chronicon of Eusebius, opposite to the year to which we 
have referred, the entry 1s Sarapis Alexandriam venit, qui et 
Sorapis vel etiam Sirapis secundum quosdam ; et illic habi- 
tavit: where Sirapis is evidently the name of Osiris com- 
pounded with Apis; which in the Greek form would be 
"Octpazis, and the o being mistaken for the article, Σίραπις. 
The name of Osiris 1s found on the monuments thus com- 
pounded both with the name of the Apis and with that of the 
Mneuis!. Νυμφόδωρος δὲ ὁ ᾿Αμφιπολίτης ἐν τρίτῳ νομίμων ᾿Ασίας 
(o1) róv? Απιν τὸν ταῦρον τελευτήσαντα καὶ ταριχευθέντα εἰς σορὸν 
ἀποτίθεσθαι τῷ ναῷ τοῦ τιμωμένου δαίμονος" κἀντεῦθεν Σορόαπιν 
κληθῆναι καὶ Σάραπιν συνηθείᾳ τινὶ τῶν ἐγχωρίων ὕστερον". We 
do not refer to these definitions of the name, because we 
suppose them to be well-founded: for we are persuaded that 

i Vol. ii. 430. Diss. xii. chap. iii. 
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the only proper form of the name from the first was Σάραπις 
or Sarapis. But what may we ask could give occasion to any 
such explanations, except the fact that Sarapis and Osiris 
were after all the same person, and each alike related to the 
Apis; yet so that Osiris had a special relation to the living 
Apis, and Sarapis to the dead one? 

Again, it appears from the sequel of that passage of Pau- 
sanias, to which we lately referred, that Sarapis had a temple 
at Memphis, the oldest of all which were sacred to him in 
Egypt: into which no one could enter, not even the priests, 
except when they were burying or preparing to bury the 
Apis: Αἰγυπτίοις δὲ ἱερὰ Σαράπιδος ἐπιφανέστατον μέν ἐστιν 
᾿Αλεξανδρεῦσιν, ἀρχαιότατον δὲ ἐν Μέμφει...ἐς τοῦτο ἐσελθεῖν 
οὔτε ξένοις ἐστὶν οὔτε τοῖς ἱερεῦσιν πρὶν àv τὸν '"Amw θάπτωσι. 
On this passage we may remark first of all that, if Sarapis 
was unknown in Egypt, at least by that name, before the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, this temple in Memphis never 
could have been dedicated to him under that name from the 
first. If Macrobius is to be believed", he had no temple, 
within the walls of any city in Egypt, much less in Memphis, 
under this name of Sarapis. On what principle then could 
this temple in Memphis have come to pass for the temple of 
Sarapis, and for his most ancient temple too? Simply be- 
cause, as Pausanias gives us to understand, it was the burial- 
place of the Apis: in this temple the Apis had always been 
deposited after its death. No stranger, it seems, could enter 
this temple at any time; nor even the priests themselves 
except at one time; viz. when they were burying the Apis: 
πρὶν ἂν τὸν Δπιν θάπτωσιν. And here the form of the phrase 
itself is remarkable, πρὶν àv θάπτωσιν, not πρὶν ἂν θάψωσιν : 
*till they ere burying," not *til they Aa«ve buried the 
A pis." 

We explain this, if Sarapis was as much connected with 
the dead Apis as Osiris was with the living one ; if the dead 
Apis was the type of Sarapis as the living one was of Osiris. 
Moreover, if it so happened that the coming of Sarapis to 
Egypt coincided with one of these occasions of the death 
and burial of the Apis, when and when only this temple- 
vault, his proper cemetery, was wont to be opened and 
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entered; this coincidence too would connect Sarapis, in his 
proper relation to the deceased Apis, with that temple in 
Memphis from the first: and so would justify the assertion 
of Pausanias that his oldest temple was in Memphis, though 
his most splendid and magnificent one was at Alexandria. 
It would justify Macrobius too in stating that Sarapis had 
no where a temple in any city of Egypt intra muros : for the 
Apis was buried no where in Egypt but at Memphis: and 
his cemetery there was quite as much a temple of the Apis as 
of Sarapis. "The Sarapeum is no doubt the temple of Sarapis 
at Alexandria, to which Pausanias refers; and this is de- 
scribed by the ancients as one of the most magnificent 
structures of its kind any where in existence, and as one of 
the wonders of the world: yet even this was not situated 
strictly speaking in Alexandria, but on the ἄκρα or headland 
near it, according to Tacitus and Clemens Alexandrinus, 
called Rhacotis. Such a temple as that however could not 
have been erected in honour of Sarapis all at once; but with 
the temple at Memphis he must have been associated from 
the first, if he was connected with the dead Apis from the 
first ; and in particular, if the actual time of his first coming 
to Egypt coincided with the close of an Apis cycle. 

We may collect from Porphyry^ that the services per- 
formed in the interior of this temple-vault, on these solemn 
occasions of the death of the Apis, were of a peculiar kind ; 
in which nothing was permitted to be used but fire and 
water: "Qs που ἔτι kal νῦν ἐν τῇ ἀνοίξει τοῦ ἁγίου Σαράπιδος ἡ 
θεραπεία διὰ πυρὸς καὶ ὕδατος γίνεται, λείβοντος τοῦ ὑμνῳδοῦ τὸ 
ὕδωρ καὶ τὸ πῦρ φαίνοντος, ὁπηνίκα ἀνεστὼς ἐπὶ τοῦ οὐδοῦ τῇ 
πατρίᾳ τῶν Αἰγυπτίων φωνῇ ἐγείρει τὸν θεόν. 'lhe same fact 
of the connection of Sarapis with the dead Apis may be in- 
ferred from Plutarch, as well as from Pausanias, and even 
more plainly from the former than from the latter; since he 
gives us to understand that on the strength of this connection 
some authorities, (whether Greeks or Egyptians he does not 
say, but no doubt Greeks,) had gone so far as to maintain 
that Sarapis himself was nothing more than the copós of the 
Apis?: "Aroma yàp ταῦτα τοῦ Φυλάρχου, πολλῷ 9 ἀτοπώτερα rà 


n De Abstinentia, iv. 9. 324. 
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τῶν λεγόντων οὐκ εἶναι θεὸν τὸν Σάραπιν, ἀλλὰ τὴν " Amos σορὸν 
οὕτως ὀνομάζεσθαι, καὶ χαλκᾶς τινας ἐν Μέμφει πύλας λήθης καὶ 
κωκυτοῦ προσαγορευομένας ὅταν θάπτωσι τὸν ἾΑπιν ἀνοίγεσθαι, 
βαρὺ καὶ σκληρὸν ψοφούσας. Me too no doubt means here 
the same locahty in Memphis, which Pausanias did by the 
oldest temple of Sarapis; and he too describes it as nothing 
more than the stated burial place of the Apis; and he too as 
opened only on such occasions as those of the burial of the 
Apis: and he also uses the same form of words, to designate 
a process of interment merely going on or beginning and 
not yet complete: ὅταν θάπτωσι τὸν πι»ν. We may reason- 
ably concur in the judgment of Plutarch, that to deny 
Sarapis an actual personal existence, to say he was nothing 
more than the abstract conception of the coffin of the Apis, 
was absurd; yet we cannot concur with him in supposing 
that there was no foundation even for such an opinion as 
that; or even for maintaining that there was no sensible 
token of the actual relation of Sarapis himself to the Apis, 
except the copós or the mummy of the dead Apis. 

Agam, it may be collected from Plutarch that the best 
informed of the Greeks, (with whose opinion he evidently 
concurred himself,) considered Sarapis the same as Pluto; 
and Sarapis itself as only the Egyptian name of the Hellenic 
PlutoP: Οὐ yàp ἐκεῖθεν οὕτως ὀνομαζόμενος ἧκεν (that 15, not 
from Sinope, under the name of Sarapis from the first;) ἀλλ᾽ 
eis ᾿Αλεξάνδρειαν κομισθεὶς τὸ παρ᾽ Αἰγυπτίοις ὄνομα τοῦ Πλούτω- 
νος ἐκτήσατο τὸν Σάραπιναᾳ : and he considers this name so 
exclusively Egyptian, that, while he refuses to give up the 
right of the Greek language as much as the Egyptian to the 
name of Osiris, he resigns that of Sarapis to this latter en- 
tirely: Ἥκιστα μὲν οὖν δεῖ φιλοτιμεῖσθαι περὶ τῶν ὀνομάτων, 
ἀλλὰ μὴν μᾶλλον ὑφείμην τοῦ Σαράπιδος Αἰγυπτίοις ἢ τοῦ 
᾿Οσέριδος τ. 

The truth is the Egyptians connected Osiris with the lower 
world, or region of souls, the Hades of the Greeks; as much 
as with the upper world. Plutarch tells uss they gave the 
name of ᾿Αμένθης to this lower world ; the meaning of which, 
in the Egyptian, was ὁ λαμβάνων καὶ διδοὺς, the place of re- 
ceiving and the place of giving, in the sense of restoring, too. 

P De Iside et Osiride, xxvii. q xxviii. r ]xi. 5 xxvii. t xxix, 
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Such a name associated it at once with their esoteric doc- 
trine of the metempsychosis or transmigration of souls: ac- 
cording to which as often as the soul had fulfilled its proper 
term of service in one form and in one body it returned to 
this Amenthes, which was then the place of receiving; yet 
after a time, in order to enter on a new term of service in 
a new form and a new body, it came back from it again: 
and it was then the place of restoring or giving back. "They 
made Osiris the lord of this Amenthes; especially after his 
supposed death. One of his styles, on the monuments, is 
that of the president and judge of this Amenthes, or Amenti"., 
And this conception of his character, and of his relation to 
the invisible as well as to the visible world, was doubtless 
older than the introduction of the worship of Sarapis; but 
Sarapis having once been introduced, and in a character cor- 
responding from the first to that of the Hellenic Pluto, it is 
manifest that he must have been regarded in the light of the 
lord of the Amenthes too: and therefore so far as the same 
with Osiris; the Osiris of the lower world. And as the 
Osiris of the upper world had his proper type and repre- 
sentative in the living Apis, so had the Osiris of the lower 
world, that is Sarapis, Ais, in the person of the dead Apis; 
dead at least, in the sense of migrated to Amenthi : for death 
in the proper sense of the term was not compatible with the 
Egyptian doctrine of the metempsychosis ; and the Apis 
being regarded as divine, they could not suppose it to be 
capable of dying any more than Osiris himself. 

Lastly, it appears from Clemens Alexandrinus" that, ac- 
cording to Athenodorus, (ὁ EáróevosX,) the statue of Sarapis 
was as old as the time of Sesostrisy, and the work of an 
artist, employed by him to make it, called Bryaxis: who 
having cemented it in a curious manner with filings of vari- 
ous metals—gold, silver, brass, iron, lead, and tin—and with 
all sorts of precious stones, smeared and covered over the 
whole externally with jet (κυανῷ) and with the mixture of 


Ὁ Wilkinson, Second series, i. xii. 
Bunsen, B. i. sect. vi. C. App. 
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W Protrepticon, loco cit. 


X See our Dissertations, Diss. xvii. 
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y On this notion perhaps might be 
founded Tertullian's, that Sarapis was 
the patriarch Joseph: v. r80, 181. 
Adv. Nation. ii. S: or simply on the 
fact of Joseph's body having been put 
into a coffin in Egypt. Cf. Suidas, in 
Σάραπι5. 
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drugs remaining from the embalment of Osiris himself, and 
of the Apis: Τῷ ἐκ τῆς 'Ocíp.óos καὶ τοῦ " Agios κηδείας ὑπολε- 
λειμμένῳ φαρμάκῳ : from which circumstance too he derives 
the name of Sarapis, as if compounded of "Ocis and "Azis : 
Οὗ καὶ τοὔνομα aivírrerau τὴν κοινωνίαν τῆς κηδείας, kal τὴν ἐκ 
τῆς ταφῆς δημιουργίαν, σύνθετον ἀπό re Οσίριδος καὶ " Amtos γενό- 
μενον, ᾽Οσίραπις. | What could be the meaning, and what the 
foundation, of such a fable as this, if the embalmed body of 
the Apis was not in some sense or other an emblem or type 
of Sarapis? if Sarapis was not a middle term, or common 
idea, between the Apis and Osiris? if Sarapis had not a spe- 
cific relation to the dead Apis, as Osiris had to the living 
one? so much so that his statue itself the most properly to 
express his own nature and character must present externally 
the closest resemblance to the embalmed body or mummy of 
the Apis. 

These facts in our opinion are sufficient to authorize the 
inference that Sarapis must have been from the first as much 
connected with the Apis as Osiris himself; but with the 
Apis of Amenthi, not with the Apis of Memphis: in which 
case, it would be a corollary to that conclusion that he must 
have been connected with an Apis cycle too; but a cycle 
which was reckoned from the death of the Apis, not from the 
birth ; a cycle proper and peculiar to the Apis of Amenthi ; 
a cycle which began in the lower world, just when it ended 
in the upper. Let us see then whether the matter of fact is 
calculated to verify this presumption. 

The first cycle of the third Apis type came to an end, and 
the second began, Mesore 30, Nab. 467—468, October 26, 
B.C.281. But the last nine months (the xxvith lunar year) 
of that cycle began Cheeac 4, Nab. 467, Feb. 3, B. C. 281. 


Nab. 467. BAIC. ? 

Thoth Now. ΤΣ 282 QUE erar m 
Phaophi Bloc: at 2 — Ype Hs Cyole 5.29329: 
Athyr dnas oos E 28. Days; ἘΣ Ὁ: 
Choeac Jan. ...31 i 30 Cheac....4 Feb. 3 *28: 
Tybi March ..1 139 Dybit6 7. 4 Mar. 4 
Mecheir March..31 ii 3o Mecheir ..3 Apr. 2 
Phamenoth April.. 3o iv 29 Phamenoth 3 May 2 
Pharmuthi — May...30o v 30 Pharmuthi 2 May 21 
Pachon June...29 vi 29 Pachon ...2 June3o 
Paüni July...29 vii 30 Paüni ....1 July 29 
Epiphi Aug....28 vii 29 Epiphi....1 Aug. 28 
Mesore Sept. .. 27 ix 80 Epiphi ..30 Sept.26 

Epagomense Oct. 27 i 3o Mesore ..30 Oct. 26 
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It appears therefore from these two schemes, that the lunar 
Pachon this year began on the 2d of the solar; and both 
these dates corresponded to June 30. "There was a Metonic 
calendar also in Egypt at this time, the Macedo-Egyptian, 
in which too B. C. 282 answered to period i. 25; and the 
lst of Panemus in that fell on June 30, B. C. 281: so that 
the Macedonian Panemus at this time corresponded exactly 
to the Apis Pachon; and both began on June 30 *. 

Now we have made it appear that, if the Egyptian Pelosia 
were transferred to the Roman calendar any time between 
A. D. 128 and 131, their date in their proper calendar must 
have been Pachon 2; that is, the same day, which B. C. 281, 
Nab. 467, was coinciding with the Macedonian Panemus 1, 
the Julian June 30, and the first day of the 6th Iunar month 
in the last year of the first Apis cycle of the type of Me- 


* [n the Corpus Ins. (iii. P. xxix. 420-423.) an inscription is extant 
(No. 4896) consisting of three parts, C. B. A.; and recording a petition 
of the priests of Phile in Upper Egypt to the reigning king Ptolemy 
Euergetes II, and the two Cleopatras associated with him ; and the answer 
or rescript of the king. In this last (A) a double date occurs, "Ep ]p[ eo6e 
L— —Havép ]ov 8. Παχὼν κβ΄. 'The Egyptian date is entire. "The Grecian 
one is nearly illegible; and has been in some measure conjecturally only 
restored. When the inscription was first discovered, no part of this Greek 
date could be made out but the probable name of the month, Pane- 
mus. Since then professor Lepsius appears to have made out, or is sup- 
posed to have made out, the date of this month also, Panemus f, i. e. 2: 
which however must be a doubtful point, if the inscription from the first 
in this part of its contents was so much defaced. 

Our Macedo- Egyptian calendar however will serve to recover the true 
date. It is agreed that the inscription must have been penned in one of 
the years comprehended between B. C. 127 and B. C. 117. 'The Egyptian 
date is still preserved, Pachon 22: and the Greek date must have been 
some day in Panemus, either the rst or 2d. Now this being the case, 
the only year between B. C. 127 and B. C. 117, in which Pachon 22 could 
have coincided with one of these days in Panemus, is Nabon. 629; when 
the 1st of 'Thoth fell on Sept. 22 at midnight, B. C. r2o, and the rst of Pa- 
chon on May 20, and therefore the 22d on June ro, B. C. 119. 

In the Macedo-Egyptian calendar this year, B. C. 120—119, answered to 
Per. iii. 35; when the rst of Dius fell on Oct. 16, B. C. 120, and the rst of 
Panemus on June το, B. C. i19; the 6th of that month being exemtile. 
''he true date therefore, which ought to appear on the stone in this instance 
in juxtaposition with Pachon 22, is Panemus r, Πανέμου A ; but this might 
easily be mistaken for IIavépov B ; in so imperfect and indistinct a state of 
the inscription. 
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sore 30, Nab. 442—443. Τῷ is self-evident that a cyclical date, 
like Pachon 2, might continue the same in terms ever after ; 
even when it had long ceased to correspond to Panemus 1 
or June 30: and that Panemus 1 might continue attached to 
the same season of the year as before, yet Pachon 2 might 
circulate with the cyclical calendar all round the year; and 
be the cyclical date of the Pelosia ever after, if it had once 
become so. 

Now supposing that this date of Pachon 2, in the last year 
of the Apis cycle, was a stated date at this time, and possi- 
bly even that of the death of the Apis itself; let us see what 
consequences will follow from that assumption. First, if we 
reckon 118 days, or four calendar months, from Pachon 2, 
we shall come to Mesore 30; that 1s, to the end of this cycle 
and to the beginning of the next: and if we reckon on 177 
days, or six calendar months, we shall come to Phaophi 24, 
the stated date of the birth of the Apis, (the representative 
of the next cycle,) in this type of Mesore 30, Nab. 442—443 2, 
And if we reckon on ten calendar months, or 295 days, we 
shall come to Mecheir 22: and if we reckon on seven days 
more, we shall come to Mecheir 29, the stated date of the 
natales in this type of the cycle also. 

Now these are coincidences which cannot be resolved into 
chance: that four months from Pachon 2, in the last year of 
the cycle, should bring us to the end ofthe cycle; and six 
to the birth of the Apis, in the next cycle, and ten to his 
natales. "They must have been the effect of contrivance. 
Every one must see that the four months or 118 days, from 
Pachon 2 to Mesore 30, were purposely intended to corre- 
spond to the four months or 118 days from Phaophi 24 to 
Mecheir 22: and the reason ofthis is explained at once, if 
Pachon 2, in this third type of the cycle, was the stated date 
of the death or disappearance of the Apis, at the end of one 
cycle, as Phaophi 24 was that of its birth, at the beginning 
of another. 

It would follow from these arrangements and these coin- 
cidences too, that supposing such a thing as an Apis of the 
Amenthi, and a succession of cycles adapted to the Amenthi, 
as well as an Apis of the upper world, and a succession of 


2 See supra, p. 402. 
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cycles belonging to the upper world, its death on Pachon 2 
in the upper cycle would be its birth on the same day im the 
lower; and the beginning of a new cycle in the upper world, 
four months after, would be the natales of the Apis of the 
lower world, and the date of a fresh cycle in that too.  Pa- 
chon 2 indeed might be the stated date of the death of 
the Apis; but it could not be that of its burial, which 
must be preceded by its embalment; a long and tedious 
process, which would occupy 70 days of itselfs: so that 
it is far from improbable that the actual time of the burial, 
which would be properly that of its final disappearance, and 
of the beginning of the public justitium or mourning for its 
loss, might be so ordered as to coincide with the very end of 
its proper cycle: in which case the analogy which we have 
just pointed out would be rendered stil more striking ; 
insomuch as the natales Apidis on this principle would be 
beginning to be celebrated in the Amenthi when the public 
mourning for its disappearance or death was just beginning 
in the upper world. 

Now if these considerations do really justify the inference 
that, as there must have been a stated time in every cycle for 
the death of the Apis, as much as for its birth, and this stated 
time in the Apis type of Mesore 30, Nab. 442—443, was 
actually Pachon 2; then the connection of the Pelosia and 
of the Sarapea with this date, which we have already esta- 
blished on other grounds, can leave no reasonable doubt that 
the worship of Sarapis must have been connected with Pa- 
chon 2 from the first. And this connection also is explained 
by the fact that Sarapis himself, as the Osiris of the Amenthi, 
had a necessary relation to the Apis, but only to the dead 
Apis; and therefore a necessary connection with the day of 
his death too—just as much as the Osiris of the upper world 
with the day of his birth. "lhere cannot be any question 
that the introduction of this god, in his proper character, 
whatsoever that was, was the effect of contrivance; and 
that in bringing it about the Greek and the Egyptian priests 
acted in concert. Among the former of whom Plutarch and 
Tacitus specify by name Timotheus, the ἐξηγητὴς, as Plutarch 
styles him, from Eleusis; and among the latter, Plutarch in 


& Vol. ii. 556. 
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particular, the notorious Manetho, the Sebennite5, the great 
oracle of our modern Egyptologers; who was found upon this 
occasion, and is represented by Plutarch in his simplicity, as 
in a most amiable concord of opinion, concerning this new 
god, with his brother-impostor Timotheus. 

It was part of the scheme, concerted between them, that 
Sarapis' first recognition in his proper capacity of the Osiris 
of Amenthes, and of the Apis of the lower world, should fall 
out accordingly, just at the time of the death of the Apis; 
just when the ominous doors of the temple-vault at Memphis, 
(never opened except on such an occasion as that,) should 
be seen to be thrown back, in attestation of the fact of its 
death: and the first preparations for its burial itself should 
begin to be made. On this principle we account at once for 
the connection of the worship of Sarapis with Pachon 2, if 
that was really the stated date of the death of the Apis, at 
the proper time in every cycle. We see too that it was 
absolutely necessary his first reception and recognition should 
coincide with the close of an Apis cycle: and therefore that 
having to choose between two years, one of which must have 
been the date of that event, B. C. 281 and B. C. 280, we can- 
not hesitate to fix on the former, which answers critically to 
the required condition of being the last year of the cycle— 
whereas B. C. 280 would have been the first *. 


* [t is mentioned by Diogenes Laertius, that Demetrius Phalereus was 
5814 to have lost his eye-sight at Alexandria, and to have recovered it 
through Sarapis: Λέγεται δὲ ἀποβαλόντα αὐτὸν τὰς ὄψεις ἐν ᾿Αλεξανδρείᾳ 
κομίσασθαι αὖθις παρὰ τοῦ Σαράπιδος. ὅθεν καὶ τοὺς παιᾶνας ποιῆσαι τοὺς 
μέχρι νῦν ἀδομένους, Lib. v. cap. v. sect. vii. Of this statement we accept 
only the latter part, that Pzeans were extant in honour of Sarapis, believed 
to have been composed by Demetrius Phalereus. "This however implies 
that he was at Alexandria, and still living, when Sarapis first became 
known there. Demetrius might be living B. C. 281. He certainly sur- 
vived the death of Ptolemy Lagi, B. C. 284: and though Philadelphus is 
said to have put him into confinement of some kind (probably after his 
father's death) he is not said to have put him to death. He died at last of 
the bite of an asp; how long after Ptolemy Lagi, we are not told. "l'his 
allusion to his Pzeans in honour of Sarapis is critical. "They must have 
been the first which either were or could have been written in honour of 
him. 

b De Iside et Osiride, xxviii. Cf. Theodoret, Graecorum aff. Curatio, ii. $ 94. 
p. 95. 
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It does not follow indeed from the preceding account that 
the relation of Osiris himself to the Amenthi, or to the Apis 
of the Amenthi, was a doctrine which had never been heard 
of in Egypt before the introduction of Sarapis. The contrary 
is much more probable: though, from the nature of the doc- 
trine itself, it must have been confined to the priests; it 
must have made a part of their esoteric teaching concerning 
them both. It follows only that until the introduction and 
recognition of Sarapis there was no sensible representation 
of that particular relation. It should not be forgotten that 
the first idea of thus typifying the Osiris of the Amenthi, in 
the person of Sarapis, originated much more probably with 
the Greek priests of Egypt, than with the Egyptian; and 
that Sarapis from the first was quite as much an expres- 
sion of their own Pluto, as of the Osiris of the Amenthi of 
the Egyptians. At any rate, he was an Alexandrine Osiris, 
much more than the proper Egyptian one of the same 
name. 

For this reason too, it may very well be doubted whether 
this new impersonation of Osiris was ever cordially received 
by the native Egyptians, at least by the common people; 
who did not so readily fall in with the scheme as their own 
priests. Macrobius gives us to understand that the recog- 
nition of Sarapis as divine was not spontaneous on their part. 
"They were compelled to it by the power of the Ptolemies. He 
adds too*, Nullum igitur ZEgypti oppidum intra muros suos aut 
Saturni aut Serapis fana recepit. horum alterum vix zegreque 
a vobis admissum audio: consequently there must have been 
some strong repugnance, on the part of the Egyptians in gene- 
ral, to both these objects of worship, as exotic, and foreign to 
their prejudices and predilections; particularly to Saturn, of 
whom the a/ferum is to be understood : whom nevertheless, ac- 
cording to the modern theory on this subject, they must have 
made the father of their own Osiris and Isis themselves— under 
the name of Seb. "The comparative lateness of the introduc- 
tion of the worship of Sarapis even into Alexandria, as an 
event merely of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, must be 
admitted. And according to Origen, it could not have been 


c Saturn. i. vii. 228. d Contra Celsum, v. 34. opp. i. 603. D. cf. 37. 
606 C-D. 38. 60; B. 608 A. 
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so long before his own time that he had got admission even 
into Naucratis in Egypt: Ναυκρατῖται δ᾽ οὐ πάλαι ἀρξάμενοι 
ὠνόμασαν (ἐνόμισαν) Σάραπιν : and yet if the sophist Aristides 
(one hundred years before the time of Origen) is to be be- 
lieved, he had 42 temples in Egypt, when he was there. 

This date of Pachon 2, Nab. 467, which thus appears to 
have been that of the introduction of the worship of Sara- 
pis, or of Osiris himself under a new name and in a new 
form, and of a fresh succession of cycles intended for the 
Apis of the Amenthi, is remarkable in another respect; viz. 
that it coincided with June 30, of which we have already 
established the fact that it was the date of the first recogni- 
tion of the Apis itself, in the first vear of the first cycle, 
Athyr 11, sra cyc. 3034, June 30 B. C. 978. We have a 
right to assume that this coincidence did not escape the 
Egyptians: and if it did not, that no time could possibly 
appear more proper for the introduction of Osiris in his new 
capacity in relation to the Apis of Amenthi, and for the in- 
stitution of a new series of cycles adapted to that relation, 
than /Ais; when the stated date of the death of the Apis of 
the upper world, Pachon 2, was falling at the same season of 
the natural year, and on the same Julian day, as the stated 
date of his recognition, Athyr ll, had done at first. For 
what was the death of the Apis of the upper world, but the 
birth of the Apis of the lower? and from what epoch could 
the cycles of the Amenthi be dated so properly at this time, 
as that of those of the upper world from the first **? 


* 'The Nabonassarian Thoth B.C. 973, as our general tables shew, in 
the Julian notation was two days in advance of the cyclical. Athyr τα 
in the latter then corresponded to Athyr 9 in the former: and Athyr 9, in 
the Nabonassarian type of the equable reckoning, sra cyc. 3034, corre- 
sponding to June 20 B. C. 973; Pharmuthi 9 in the same type, era cyclica 
3634. Nab. 375, would correspond to the same day, June 3o B. C. 373. 
Consequently, 92 years later, B. C. 281, June 30 would be found falling 
on Pachon 2, Nab. 467, as it is seen to have actually done. 


€ Orat. viii. Eis Σάραπιν. Pag. 96. 1. 2. from the bottom. 
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SEcrioN VI.—On the inferences deducible from the above con- 
clusion, in explanation or illustration of some of the facts 
before considered. 


We shall now proceed to apply the conclusion at which we 
have arrived to its natural use and purpose, in illustrating 
and confirming some of the points which we have already 
had occasion to consider: the consistency of which too with 
this will be a further corroboration of its truth. 

i. Fresh light is reflected by this conclusion on the fact 
to which we have already appealed, in illustration of the 
Apis cycle of type iif ; viz. that the arrival of Ptolemy Lagi in 
Egypt, B. C. 323, coincided with the close of a cycle, and 
even with the time of the death of the Apis, the represen- 
tative of the cycle. "The type of the cycle at that time being 
still the second, its date was Epagomene 5: and in this type, 
according to the analogy of type iii, the stated date of the 
death of the Apis must have been Pachon 7, five days later 
than Pachon 2. Nabon. 425 entered our Tables on 'Thoth 1 
at midnight, Nov. 12 at midnight B. C. 324; and the 7th of 
Pachon of that year coincided with July 16 B. C. 333: from 
which day 118 days bring us to November 11; that is, to 
the beginning of the next cycle, Epagomene 5, Nabon. 425— 
426. "The death of the Apis then in this instance must have 
happened on July 16: at least the stated time for the noti- 
fieation of its death, by throwing open the doors of the 
temple-vault in Memphis, and beginning the preparations 
for the ceremonies of its interment, must have been July 16. 
And these preparations had been begun when Ptolemy actu- 
ally came into Egypt; but they were not yet over; they 
were still going on even then. 

Now it admits of demonstrative proof, from the testimony 
of the Macedonian calendar, that the date of the death of 
Alexander at Babylon was June 18 B. C.323: and as the 
first partition of his dominions among the Diadochi, by 
virtue of which Egypt in particular fell to the lot of Pto- 
lemy, was not made in less than a month after his death; it 
follows that, whatsoever despatch Ptolemy might use in tra- 
velling to Egypt from Babylon, it would scarcely be possible 


f Dissertation xiii. ch. v. sect. iii. vol. ii. 566. 
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in the nature of things for him to arrive there in less than 
three or four weeks time:. "We may date his coming then 
between August 1 and August 15; but not before. We see 
therefore with how much propriety Diodorus might speak of the 
death of the Apis as a recent event at the time of his arrival; 
and of the preparations for his funeral rites as still going on. 
We may infer from the same coincidence, as we have already 
concluded, that, though the Apis must have died 118 days 
before the end of the cycle, its actual burial would not take 
place before the close of that period, that is, the end of the 
cycle itself *. 

1i. Sarapis being from the first an Hellenic conception as 
much as an Egyptian one, (the Pluto in fact of the Alexan- 
drine Greeks, corresponding to the Osiris of the Amenthes 
of the Egyptians,) and standing from the first in the same 
relation to Alexandria as Osiris to Memphis; there might be 
an Egyptian date indeed, consigned to the equable calendar 
from the first, which commemorated the introduction of the 
worship of Sarapis in that: but the proper memorial of the 
same kind would be perpetuated in the Greek calendar. The 


* We know too little of the circumstances of the actual termination of 
the cycle before this, Nab. 4oo B. C. 348, to hazard iore than a probable 
opinion concerning them. But since it is agreed that the Apis which 
represented this cycle was put to death by Ochus, though not, as far as 
we could discover, prematurely, or much before its time, certainly not 
before B. C. 449, or 448, (see vol. ii. 575, Diss. xiii. ch. vi. sect. iii.) it is not 
impossible that the stated date of the death of the Apis, Pachon 7, at this 
time, and the peculiar time of the year at which it happened to be falling, 
may throw some light on the real circumstances of the fact; particularly 
on that which is the most remarkable of all; the Apis having been put to 
death on this occasion by being sacrificed to Typhon. Pachon 7 Nab. 
400 coincided with July 22 B. C. 348; that is, it was only two days later 
than the stated dateof the heliacal rising of Sirius at this time, and in 
this year of the cycle of leap-year, July 20. "The Egyptians themselves 
connected Typhon with the dog-star; and Egyptian tradition attested the 
fact of sacrifices of human victims to 'Typhon, some time or other, in the 
dog-days, which began with the heliacal rising of Sirius. Cf. Plutarch, 
De Iside et Osiride, lxxii. xxxi. [Ὁ is far from improbable then, that 
Ochus took advantage of this coincidence to sacrifice the Apis to 'T'yphon, 
on July 20 itself : which would be only two days before the time when it 
must have been made away with by its own priests. 


£ See our Dissertations, Diss. xviii. vol. ii. 4T, 142. 
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Egyptian date would necessarily be cyclical, but the Greek 
one, being lunar and taken from the Macedo-Egyptian calen- 
dar, would be stationary within certain limits at least. And 
as both these dates originally met together, the former on 
the Apis Pachon 2, the latter on the Macedo-Egyptian Pa- 
nemus 1, and each on the Julian June 30 B. C.9281; it is 
manifest that while the Egyptian Pachon 2 would be hable to 
fall back on June 30 perpetually, Panemus 1 within certain 
limits would always be more or less the same with this 
Julian date: and if that was the proper date of the Alexan- 
drine Sarapea, they too would always coincide more or less 
with June 30. 

Now it appears from the sophist Aristides that there was 
an annual festival at Alexandria in honour of Sarapis, in his 
time, at which his viuth Oration^ was very probably delh- 
vered; as it certainly was in Alexandria'. "This may be 
inferred from the apostrophe, Ὦ, τὴν καλλίστην ὧν édopüs 
κατέχων πόλιν 1| σοι τὴν δι’ ἔτους πανήγυριν πληροῖ. — A festival 
of this kind, once attached to Panemus 1, might continue 
attached to it ever after: and though the Alexandrine cor- 
rection of the equable Egyptian calendar had long been in 
use in Aristides! time, it does not follow that the proper lunar 
calendar of the Macedonian Greeks of Egypt had yet been 
laid aside in that country. It may be inferred from the 
Scholia on Aratus, and from the testimony of Theon, as we 
may probably see on a future occasion, that it was not yet 
superseded by the solar in the shape of the Alexandrine 
calendar, even 200 years later. In any case even the solar 
date of the Alexandrine Sarapea would naturally be taken 
from this lunar one of Panemus 1: and if the latter was pro- 
perly J'une 30, so would the former most properly be: though 
Panemus 1 itself, in its own calendar, was liable to fluctuate 
between June 4 and July 2. 

This coincidence however would be something remarkable. 
The summer solstice B. C. 281 was falling on June 27: and 
consequently the stated beginning of the inundation also, if 
that was always the summer solstice: and June 30 was so 
near to June 27, that the Sarapea and the inundation would 


h Oratio viii. Eis Σάραπιν. i Cf. 87. 15. 97. 5 to the end. 
k viii. 97. 5. Cf. also Ἱερῶν λόγων T. xxv. 489. το. 
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be necessarily connected. And this connection being stated 
and regular must have the effect, if not from the first yet in 
course of time and at Alexandria in particular, of causing 
Sarapis to be looked upon as the presiding principle and the 
efficient cause of the inundation: to whose influence it was 
every year due. Add to this, that in the scheme of the lunar 
mansions, which we have already explaimed!, as the cubit 
mansion, in which the Nile was supposed first to begin to 
rise, bore date at this time on June 17 ; so the mansion of 
influx or in-flowing, called Termelia, in which the increase of 
the waters was sensibly going on, bore date June 30; that is, 
on the Sarapea themselves. "The relation of Sarapis therefore 
to the phenomenon of the inundation from the first must 
have been the closest imaginable: nor would it be surprising 
to find the phenomenon itself attributed to him in particular 
at last; or the Nilometer transferred to the Sarapeum, his 
temple at Alexandria, as its fittest place. It is clear at least, 
from the express language of Aristides, that the rise of the 
Nile in his time was ascribed to Sarapis: Οὗτος ἄγει Νεῖλον 
ὥρᾳ θέρους, οὗτος χειμῶνος ἀνακαλεῖ, οὗτος δύο καὶ τετταράκοντα 
ἱερὰ κατ᾽ Αἴγυπτον ... συνέχει καὶ κοσμεῖτα, And this language 
implies too that the reca// of the Nile, that is the beginning 
of the inundation in some sense or other, under the auspices 
of this god, took place in the winter; though its proper com- 
pletion and effect did so only in the summer. We have seen 
that in the Sothiacal calendar of the Egyptians, the best 
known of their types of the Juhan calendar, the season of 
the waters began on March 18: and at the time of this visit 
of Aristides to Egypt, which was certainly made long before 
A.D. 158^, it is far from improbable that Pachon 2, the 
stated Egyptian date of the Sarapea, was either actually falling 
on March 18, or had very recently done so; so as actually 
to connect the Sarapea with the season of the waters: that 
is, the season of the inundation in some sense or other even 
with the winter. 

ii. Henee too we may probably explain, (at least to a 
certain extent,) the singular fable which we began with pro- 


1 Vol. iii. 572, Diss. xv. ch. x. sect. 1. n See our Dissertations, Appendix, 
m viii. Eis Σάραπιν, 96. 3. from the — Diss. xxvii. vol. iv. 533 sqq. 
bottom. 
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ducing from Lydus. The apparition, alluded to in that fable, 
must have been intended of Sarapis; and of his first mani- 
festation too: and it is clear, from the fable, that this is to 
be supposed to have coincided with the summer solstice; 
with the time at least when the Nile ought to have been 
beginniug to rise. Sarapis was actually introduced into 
Egypt, and the Sarapea were first instituted, at this very 
season of the natural year ; and so far there was an historical 
foundation even for the fable itself. 

With regard to the further circumstance of the appearance 
of this demon with its body plaistered over with mud, (the 
most important of all to the explanation of the origin of 
the Pelosia,) that too might have a foundation in the manner 
of representing Sarapis, which seems to have been employed 
even from the first. Sarapis was the living type of the dead 
Apis: and the statues of Sarapis were purposely assimilated 
in their external appearance to the mummies of the Apis. 
If Sarapis was traditionally reported to have been manifested 
on this first occasion, in the likeness of one of his own 
images, particularly of the oldest of all ascribed to Bryaxis ; 
he must have been manifested as if covered with the gums 
and cerements of the embalmed Apis; which being both 
glutinous and dusky resembled nothing so much as a coating 
of the mud of the Nile. We do not hesitate to believe our- 
selves, on the strength of this tradition, that the annual 
exhibition of an human figure, daubed and plaistered over 
with the mud of the Nile, made part of the Sarapea from the 
first. 

As to the remaining particular of Lydus! account of this 
apparition, a failure of the inundation at its proper season, 
and a consequent dearth, or apprehension of dearth, in 
Egypt; we know not whether there was any foundation for 
the former in the matter of fact, B. C. 281; but with respect 
to the latter, Suidas, or rather Cedrenus quoted by Suidas, 
connects even the reception of the Apis in Egypt with a 
famine there some time or other?: and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, as we have seen, connects that of Sarapis with a time 
of general scarcity too. And as to the former circumstance, 
the failure of the inundation; the Nilometer was under the 


o Zdpamis. 
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control of the priests. It was their privilege to announce 
both the beginning of the inundation and its progress from 
day to day. And as the actual reception or recognition of 
Sarapis bore date June 30, but the stated or traditionary 
date of the rise of the Nile was that of the cubit mansion 
June 17, or that of the solstice June 27, nothing was easier 
than so to order the matter, if they thought proper, as to 
make the people believe that the Nile had exhibited no 
symptoms of rising, as usual, this year, before the first 
proclamation and first recognition of this new manifestation 
of Osiris in the person of Sarapis—which would thus appear 
like a special interposition of his own, to secure to the people 
the greatest of their national blessings. 

iv. The conclusions established may lead us in like manner 
to a probable explanation of the name of Sarapis. We do not 
think it necessary to collect the various instances of the 
occurrence of this name in the Greek and in the Latin 
writers of antiquity: between whom however this distinction 
is very generally found to prevail; that in Latin, the word is 
most commonly SerapisP, in Greek, and especially in the 
best informed and most classical Greek authors of these 
times, it is almost always Sarapis3*. Σόραπις, Σορόαπις, or 
Σίραπις, as we have seen, occur; but are of no authority 
either for the etymon, or for the orthography, or for the 
pronunciation. 

Plutarch, as we have seen, was disposed to dispute the 
exclusive right of the Egyptians to the name of "Ocwis— 
which he thought was to be derived from the Greek ὅσιος and 
ἱερὸς, as properly as from any thing else'; but he gives up 
Sarapis to them entirely. He justly therefore rejects the 
explanation of this name which appears to have been pro- 


* [n the Ortus Alexandri, (the work of a Greek writer, called /Esopus, 
and translated into Latin by Julius Valerius,) edited by Maius, Milan, 


867, 868. Ausonius shortens it also. 
q Callimachus, xviii: Anthologia, i. 


P Lucilius, Fragmenta, supra, vol. 


ii. 445, note. Varro, De Lingua La- 
tina, iv. 17: Fragmenta, 450. Augus- 
tin, De Civitate Dei, xviii. s. Histo- 
riz: Augustz SS. Spartianus, Severus, 
17. Vopiscus, Saturninus, 8. Arnobius, 
i.20. '"Phough the middle syllable is 
certainly long in this word, Prudentius 
shortens it: Contra Symm. lib. i. 531. 


216, 217. Diodorus, i. 25. Dio Cas- 

sius, xl. 47. and passim. Aristides, viii. 

eis Σάραπιν. Nonnus, xl. 399. Origen, 

Contra Cels. v. 34: Opp. i. 605. D. 

Sextus Empiricus, iii. 24. p. 183. $220. 

Artemidorus, Oneirocritica, li. 44, &c. 
r De Iside et Osiride, lxi. 
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posed by Phylarchus; as if it were compounded of caípew 
(in the sense of kaAAóvew and κοσμεῖν) and πᾶν 5; implying 
that Sarapis was the name τοῦ τὸ πᾶν κοσμοῦντος. And though 
he gave us to understand that the Grecian Pluto was called 
Sarapis by the Egyptians; this does not prove that even 
Pluto was yet known to them by any such name before the 
appearance of Sarapis: only that Sarapis having appeared 
and having been received among them under that name from 
the first, yet in a character analogous to that of the Hellenie 
Pluto, the name of Sarapis was naturally transferred from 
him to Pluto. 

The name is evidently a compound one; and one of its 
elements is evidently the Greek form of the Egyptian Hapi, 
the name of the Apis. "The other consequently is Sar, either 
a distinct term in itself, or abbreviated from some other, to 
adapt it to entering into composition with*Azus. Now we 
learn from Plutarch that the Egyptian word for τὴν ἑορτὴν, 
τὰ χαρμόσυνα, as he explains it, was Sairei: ᾿Εγὼ δὲ, εἰ μὲν 
Αἰγύπτίον ἐστι τοὔνομα τοῦ Σαράπιδος, εὐφροσύνην αὐτὸ δηλοῦν 
οἴομαι, καὶ χαρμοσύνην᾽ τεκμαιρόμενος ὅτι τὴν ἑορτὴν Αἰγύπτιοι τὰ 
χαρμόσυνα σαίρει καλοῦσιν." Τῦ is possible that the particle καὶ 
has here dropt out of the text of Plutarch before rà χαρμό- 
cvva: Or if not, then he must be understood to use τὴν €op- 
τὴν just before emphatically, and κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν, in the sense of 


A.D. 18175, Sarapis thus describes his own name, according to the numeral 
value of the characters which composed it in Greek, lib. i. 34 : 


Sub grata primum bis centena littera z 
Unum repone numerum, et centum dehinc AP 
Unumque post id, tunc quater viginti sint, AI 
Decemque juxtim ; eaque sit novissima I 
Quze prima fixa est, eaque sit nomen mihi. zx. 


"These characters are seven in number; hence in Hesychius, 'Ezraypáyu- 
parov . . . καὶ Σάραπιν. 
"There is an epigram also in the Greek Anthology, in which the name is 
similarly alluded to : 
"Ezrá με φωνηέντα θεὸν μέγαν ἄφθιτον aivei 
γράμματα τὸν πάντων ἀκάματον πατέρα" 
εἰμὶ δ᾽ ἐγὼ πάντων χέλυς ἄφθιτος, ἣ τὰ λυρώδη 
ἡρμοσάμην δίνης οὐρανίοιο μέλη. 
iv. 176. ᾿Αδέσποτα, CCLXXX. 


* De Iside et Osiride, xxix. ἃ 'This epigram is founded on Phy- 
t [bid. larchus' explanation of the name. 
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rà χαρμόσυνα : and that being supposed the corresponding 
meaning of the Egyptian caípe, then in composition with 
ἾΑπις, and in the form of Zápamis, it would denote 7) ἑορτὴ; 
τὰ χαρμόσυνα τοῦ Απιδος : and this supplies the best and most 
consistent explanation of the name itself. AIl festivals are 
or should be xapuócvrva. "They are all occasions of joy and 
gladness. But this of the Apis, that is, this of Sarapis, was 
so in particular; and that too is explained at once, if it was 
connected from the first with the inundation; the most fes- 
tive season of the year to the Egyptians, and devoted while 
it lasted to nothing but pastime and amusement. [t is pos- 
sible too that such a name might be intended at first to 
imply the particular interest of the Apis itself in the festival 
of Sarapis; especially as at first imposed, and with a special 
reference to a certain period of the Apis cycle. We have 
seen that the end of a cycle in the upper world was the be- 
ginning of one in the lower; and the death of the Apis in 
the former was the beginning of his existence in the latter. 
His death and disappearance might be a cause of grief and 
mourning to the upper world; but his birth and appearance 
in the Amenthes would be an occasion of rejoicing there: in 
which too, it is easy to see, the Apis 1056} must have a par- 
tieular interest. We should consider this in reality the true 
explanation of the name. It was meant to denote τὴν ἑορτὴν, 
τὰ χαρμόσυνα, kar. ἐξοχὴν, of the Apis itself, by its migration 
to the Amenthi, and by its reception there. 

v. Singular as the custom may seem of celebrating the 
Sarapea in Egypt among the Greeks of that country, in this 
particular manner, by smearing the body over with πηλὸς or 
mud; it was not peculiar to the Greeks of Egypt, nor con- 
fined to one object of worship, Sarapis. We read of a similar 
ceremony at Pergamus, in honour of 7Esculapius; the stated 
time of which, as it may be collected from Aristides the 
Sophist also, was the spring ; only a£ or after the vernal equi- 
nox, not before it : Ἣν ἰσημερία 7) μετὰ χειμῶνα, ὅτε πηλοῦνται τῷ 
θεῷ".  /Esculapius then, in the time of Aristides, was 


ἃ Ἱεροὶ λόγοι, B. 484.15: cf. 485. 20. — the chronology of these ἱεροὶ λόγοι in 
το. He was now at Pergamus himself, our Dissertations, Append. Diss. xxvii. 
483. 20; the time, as we apprehend, νοὶ]. iv. P. ii. 533 sqq. 
being A. D. 158 or after: 484. 6. See 
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honoured at Pergamus just in the same way as Sarapis at 
Alexandria. Sarapis and ZEsculapius, for some reason or 
other, appear to have been regularly associated in a common 
capacity, as the gods of healing or medicine: An Z7Escula- 
pius, an Serapis, potest nobis prescribere per somnium cura- 
tionem valitudinis ? "— Ego medicina a Serapi utor: quotidie 
precantur*. ΤΠ ἱεροὶ λόγοι of Aristides are full of the proofs 
of this community of the estimation, and of the almost per- 
sonal identity, of these two divinities; particularly at the 
point of time to which those λόγοι belong, when there might 
be particular reasons, resolvable into the progress which 
Christianity was making every where, and into the miracles 
of healing with which it was notoriously accompanied, for 
exaggerating the fame and credit of these two pagan gods of 
healing alsoY. Some of the ancients do not scruple even to 
identify Sarapis with /Esculapius: for example, Ammianus 
Marcellinus; who speaks of Memphis in his own time as 
Praesentia numinis Z7Esculapu clara?: and we have little 
doubt that it was the same kind of confusion of Sarapis with 
ZEsculapius, the Greek god of medicine, and the identity of 
Sarapis with the Apis, which gave occasion to the Christian 
fathers, and to the later Greek grammarians, to represent 
the Egyptian Apis as the inventor of medicine, or as the 
author of the art of healing a. 

The question is however, On what grounds was the charac- 
ter of one of these powers identified with that of the other? 
and which was the more ancient conception of its kind, ZEscu- 
lapius or Sarapis? 'lhere can be no doubt /Esculapius, even 
among the Greeks; if Sarapis became known to them first, 
under that name at least, only in B. C. 281. But with re- 
spect to ZEsculapius himself, the truth is that he was not an 
original conception of the Greeks. His birth-place was Sidon 
in Phoenicia: and there he was first conceived and first pro- 
posed in a character analogous to that of the Egyptian Osi- 
ris; yet with such a modification of the Egyptian conception 


Ww Cicero, De Divinatione, ii. 59,123. — tra Jul. Lib. vii. 204. D. 


X Varro, apud Nonium in Precari, a Suidas,"Amis: Γράμματα. Clemens 
Fragmenta, p. 276. Alexandrinus, Strom. i. xvi. 8 75. p. 53. 

Y See our Dissertations, Appendix, 1.28. Theodoret, Grzecorum Affectuum 
xxvii. vol. iv. Part ii. 608-610, note. Curatio, iii. $ 26. p. 116. 


Z xxii. 14. p. 318. Cf. Cyrillus, con- 
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of Osiris that his own might be predisposed to be amalgamated 
with that of Sarapis. We have no doubt at least that the 
middle term between the Sidonian ZEsculapius and the Alex- 
andrine Sarapis was the Egyptian Osiris; and that they were 
necessarily to be supposed to agree with each other, because 
they both agreed with him. 

The Sidonian correction of the primitive calendar was at- 
tached to March 31, B. C. 889: and this is the date of the 
deification of their /Esculapius also. ΟΥ̓ all the cities of the 
Greeks in Asia Minor in after times, the worship of /Escu- 
lapius was most characteristic of Pergamus ; for which rea- 
son, in the book of Revelation, the throne of Satan itself is 
said to have been /Aere, when the letter was indited to the 
angel of Pergamus: and that statement at that time was 
literally true, as the ἱεροὶ λόγοι of Aristides (not many years 
later) alone would prove. Pausanias tells us^ the worship of 
ZEsculapius was introduced into that city from Epidaurus ; 
but he does not say when. "The Asclepiéa appear to have 
been introduced from Epidaurus also, at the same time; and 
it isin our power to render it extremely probable, if not 
absolutely certain, that these were attached to March 20. 
The cyclical date of the Serapea, Pachon 2, in due time must 
fall on March 31: and this was the case Nab. 831, when 
'TThoth 1 fell on August 3, A. D. 83. In this year we con- 
sider it probable that the ceremony of the πήλωσις was first 
instituted at Pergamus, in honour both of the Egyptian 
Sarapis, and of the Sidonian /Esculapius, and of their own 
/Esculapius all at once. On this point however we cannot 
go any further into particulars at present. 

vi. With regard to the Roman Pelosia, the date of which 
appears to have been March 90 ; if it was introduced into the 
calendar, as we have supposed, when Pachon 2 was coinciding 
with March 20, it must have been introduced, as we have 
also seen, A. D. 128—A. D. 131: and therefore by Adrian. 
"The causes or motives which led to its adoption at this time 
are left to conjecture, and probably never will be certainly 
known: but we are much inclined to believe that it had 
something to do with an indisputable fact of the reign of 
Adrian, in the course of his visit to Egypt, A. D. 128, con- 

bii. xxvi. 7. Cf. iii. xxvi. 7. 
Εἴ 
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cerning which the accounts of the ancients vary; so that, 
though the incident itself is unquestionable, its cireumstances 
are involved in mystery. We mean the death of Antinoüs. 
It is certain that Antinoüs accompanied Adrian in his visit 
to Egypt, and that he died in Egypt in the course of it; and 
that he died by drowning: he perished in the waters of the 
Nile. But whether he was drowned by accident, or whether 
he was sacrificed by Adrian, or whether he devoted himself 
in some manner or other for Adrian, has been left m un- 
certainty^. t is most probable that, if his death was not 
purely accidental, it was an act of self devotion; for we can- 
not believe that Adrian sacrificed him: in whose reign the 
ancients have told us that human sacrifices were first put 
down by law. Nor would that be consistent with the honours 
heaped on him after his death; his deification, his reception 
among the constellations of the sphere; the city, the temple, 
the oracle, all founded in Egypt in his name, and either by 
Adrian, or to please and flatter Adrian. 

According to Spartianc, Antinoüs fell into the Nile, as "s 
and Adrian were sailing up or down that river together; 
consequently in the spring, between the arrival of Adrian 
and the inundation. It is possible this accident might hap- 
pen very near the date of the cyclical Pelosia, Pachon 2: 
and upon that coincidence Adrian might ground his adoption 
of the cyclical Pelosia into the Roman calendar. "The Egyp- 
tians had a traditionary Antinoüs (1.e. an Antinoüs in youth 
and beauty, and in the untimeliness of his end, the counter- 
part of this favourite of Adrian's,) whom they associated with 
the fable of Osiris and Isis also; and this was their Maneros: 
and he too was said to have fallen into the sea and perished, 
and, what is more to our purpose at present, he was called 
Pelusius, or, as the text of Plutarch may very probably 
require to be corrected, Pelosius. "These traditions and this 
name are older than Adrian's visit to Egypt, and the death 
of Antinoüs; for they appear in Plutarch De Iside: but the 


c Cf. Historie Augustz SS. Spar- was Bes-Antinoüs or Bes- Antinoópolis. 


tian, Adrian. 14. Dio or Xiphilinus, 
Ixix. 11. Pausanias, viii. ix. 4. Athenzeus, 
xv. 21. Clemens Alex. Protrepticon, 
cap. iv. 8 49. p. 42. l. 29. Photius, Cod. 
279. Helladius, p. 535. 1. 39: from 
which we learn that the name of the city 


In Ptolemy (Geog. iv. cap. 5 $ 61.) 
"Avriwóov πόλις is the metropolis of the 
νομὸς ᾿Αντινοΐτη5. 

d Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xvi. 
xvii: cf. Herodotus, ii. 79. 
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comparison which they would suggest between Maneros and 
Antinoüs would be too striking to be overlooked at the 
time; and that might lead in the event to the institution of 
the Roman Pelosia. 

vii. Lastly, it appeared that when the emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius separated the Roman Serapea from the Pelosia, he 
transferred them to vii kalendas Maias, April 25. This was 
a well known date in the Roman calendar. It was that of 
the Robigalia, or Rubigaliae; an institution according to 
Plinyf as old as Numa Pompilius himself. Robigo is the 
Latin for mildew; and the Robigalia, hterally rendered, 
meant the rites or the ceremonies appertaining to mildew; 
that is, the object of which was to avert the mildew from the 
growing corn. "The explanation of this is that there were 
four days, from the vii Kal. Maias April 25 inclusive to iv 
Kal. Maias April 28 inclusive, devoted, as it was supposed 
every year to the vespertine or heliacal setting of Camni- 
cula, and the Sidus Canarium : and therefore the most dan- 
gerous and critical time, as it was also supposed, to the 
esculent fruits of the ground, the wheat and the barley just 
shooting or ready to shoot into the ear; lest they should be 
mildewed and bhghted through the influence of this constel- 
lation, and especially of the dog-star. "To avert this risk, to 
propitiate this dangerous power, a dog was sacrificed to Cani- 
cula every year on this day, vii Kal. Maias; of which Ovid 
has given a particular accountz: and the institution of this 
sacrifice was traced up to Numa himself. 'The ceremony at 
least was of undoubted antiquity in the Roman calendar; and 
Pliny has preserved the form of words in which it was every 
year prescribedh: Equidem ipsa etiam verba priscz signifi- 
cationis admiror: ita enim est in commentariis Pontificum : 
Augurio canario agendo dies constituantur, priusquam fru- 
menta vaginis exeant, et antequam in vaginas perveniant. 

Now if Sarapis had a stated connection with the rise of 
the Nile, it might be supposed that he had also some con- 
nection with the dog-star; and that the most likely means 
to mitigate the influence of the dog-star was to propitiate 


€ Kalendaria, apud Foggini, Aprilis, £ Fasti, iv. 901-942. cf. Columella, 
Maff. and Prenestinum. x. De Hortorum Cultu, 343. 

f H. N. xviii. 69. 8 3. Cf. Varro, De h H. N. xviii. 3. 
Lingua, Lat. v. 56. Festus, xvi. 451. 16. 
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Sarapis: or he might be regarded as the sanitary, healing, and 
beneficial principle on a large scale, opposed to every thing 
hurtful and deleterious, and of a contrary tendency, in every 
way. Butthe true explanation of this transfer of the Sacrum 
Serapidis to the date of the Robigalia appears to us to be 
that, according to the Egyptians themselves, Sarapis was the 
presiding principle of the wind or air; which must be con- 
sidered the natural instrument in all such natural effects as 
this of mildew. Ἔν δὲ rats “Ἑρμοῦ λεγομέναις βίβλοις ἱστοροῦσι 
γεγράφθαι περὶ τῶν ἱερῶν ὀνομάτων ὅτι τὴν μὲν ἐπὶ τῆς τοῦ ἡλίου 
περιφορᾶς τεταγμένην δύναμιν *Opov, “Ἕλληνες δ΄ ᾿Απόλλωνα; 
καλοῦσι: τὴν δ᾽ ἐπὶ τοῦ πνεύματος οἱ μὲν [Ὄσιριν oi δὲ Σάραπιν 
οἱ δὲ Σῶθι ΑἰγυπτιστίΒ. Whether the jurisdiction of the air 
belonged to Sothis, i. e. to the dog-star, or to Sarapis, 
M. Aurelius probably thought the best way of neutralising 
the baneful, and strengthening the beneficial, influence con- 
nected with it, was to transfer the Sacrum Serapidis to the 
Robigalia. 





CHAPTER IV. 


On ihe date of the foundation of Memphis ; and on the Grecian 
Fable of Io and Epaphus. 


SgcrioN L— 7e statements of antiquity, with respect to the 
foundation of Memphis, derived from the Egyptians, un- 
worthy of credit.— Memphis not older than the Apis. 


While we were engaged on the investigation of the different 
points, which we have been discussing in this and in the pre- 
ceding dissertations, and were collecting our materials for 
that purpose; we thought it incumbent upon us to collect 
also the testimonies extant on this particular question of the 
foundation of Memphis, and of the age of Memphis. But 
we are now so fully convinced of the little dependence which 
can be placed on any such statements derived from the 
accounts of the Egyptians merely, that we consider it use- 
less to produce them. We shall be content to state the 
matter of fact; as it must have held good, if the conclusions, 


h Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, lxi. 
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which have been established in the preceding parts of our 
work, are true. 

1 then: The antiquity of Memphis caunot have been greater 
than that of the first introduction of the worship of the Apis. 
ii. The first introduction of the worship of the Apis cannot 
have been older im Egypt than the first institution of the 
Apis cycle. iii. The Apis cycle of the Egyptians neither is 
nor can have been older than B.C.973. No exception can 
be taken to the truth of the third of these propositions ; the 
proof of which amounts to a demonstration. None can be 
taken to the truth of the second ; which rests on the same 
foundation as the third : and no reasonable exception can be 
taken to the truth of the first. 'lhese three propositions 
beimg admitted; the reason of a child is competent to draw 
the conclusion, which naturally, spontaneously, and necessa- 
rily results from them, that Memphis itself could not have 
been older than B. C. 973. 

With regard to the two latter of these propositions, we main- 
tain, and we believe that we are justified in maintaining, that 
they are indisputable; that they are most certain and unques- 
tionable statements of a simple truth or matter of fact. With 
respect to the first, we have qualified our assertion by saying 
that no reasonable exception could be taken to its truth: for 
we are aware that it may be objected prima facie to this pro- 
position in particular, that Memphis might be older than the 
deification of the Apis, and the institution of the Apis cycle ; 
and yet might have been connected both with the Apis and 
with the Apis cycle, from the time when they came into 
being: so that the date of the deification of the Apis and 
that of the Apis cycle would be no necessary proof of the age 
of Memphis. 

In answer to this objection we observe first of all; That we 
know of the existence of this city of ancient Egypt only 
through its name of Memphis; and Memphis is only the 
Greek form of the name of this city: it is not the proper 
Egyptian form of its name. Secondly that according to 
Plutarch! the proper Egyptian name of this city carried along 
with it from the first the idea of a special relation to the A pis 
or to Osiris: "Er δὲ Μέμφει τρέφεσθαι τὸν ^Amw, εἴδωλον ὄντα 


i De Iside et Osiride, xx. 
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τῆς ἐκείνου ψυχῆς: ὅπου kal τὸ σῶμα κεῖσθαι. καὶ τὴν μὲν πόλιν 
oi μὲν ὅρμον ἀγαθῶν ἑρμηνεύουσιν, οἱ δ᾽ ἰδίως τάφον ᾿Οσίριδος : 
that is, the Egyptian name of the city meant either ὅρμος 
ἀγαθῶν, or τάφος ᾿Οσίριδος ; but in either case it implied a 
particular relation to the Apis or to Osiris: 'O yàp *Asis, as 
he observes in another instance k, δοκεῖ uer ὀλίγων ἄλλων 
ἱερὸς εἶναι τοῦ "Oaípibos— OI δὲ πλεῖστοι τῶν ἱερέων eis τὸ αὐτό 
φασι τὸν "Ocwpw συμπεπλέχθαι καὶ τὸν ἴΑπιν, ἐξηγούμενοι καὶ 
διδάσκοντες ἡμᾶς ὡς εὔμορφον εἰκόνα χρὴ νομίζειν» τῆς ᾿Οσίριδος 
ψυχῆς τὸν ^ Amw |. 

Of these two explanations of the name in Plutarch's time, 
according to the supposed proper meaning of the Egyptian 
terms of which it was compounded, it appears from the 
modern writers on hieroglyphies that the first is entirely 
in accordance with the truth; for they too inform us that 
the proper name of Memphis, translated from the hiero- 
glyphie, is Me-nofri"; which they also explain, in conformity 
to Plutarch's version of it, as equivalent to Ma-n-nofri, 
meaning *the abode of good." It seems then that whether 
as the *abode;" or ** haven of good," or as the * burial place 
of Osiris," the proper Egyptian name of this city, of which 
the Greeks made Memphis, (Me-nofri, Menfri, Μένφρις Mép- 
φις,) conveyed, in its very etymon, in its composition and 
constitution itself, the idea of a special relation to the Apis. 
We ask then, was this its name from the first; or was it not? 
If it was not; we demand, what was its name at first? in 
what respect did it differ from this? where is it found? or 
from what quarter is any thing known of it at present? 
These are questions which no one can answer except from 
his own imagination. But if it was; then we demand in 
lie manner, if Memphis was known by this name, and 
this name only from the first, whether 1t must not have been 
associated with the Apis from the first? or whether any 
thing could have made it the * Abode of good," or the * Burial 
place of Osiris," from the first, but its connection with the 
Apis, and through the Apis with Osiris, from the first?  An- 
other of the hieroglyphical names of Memphis is Pthah-ei; 
i.e. the Abode of Pthah^: of Phthas, the Egyptian Vulcan, 


k De Iside et Osiride, lxxii. 278. cf. ix. 147. First series, i. ii. 175, 
1 Ibid. xxix. note. 
m Wilkinson, Second series, iii. x. n Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, loc. cit. 
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who was associated with the Apis there, and had a temple 
contiguous to the Apiéum itself, and under the same roof ?. 
Had no name of Memphis but this been handed down tradi- 
tionally; who could have doubted, from the testimony of such 
an appellation, that it must have been connected with Phthas, 
and consecrated to Phthas, from the first? "The Apis was 
older in Memphis itself than Phthas: nor was the Apis asso- 
ciated in Memphis with Phthas, but Phthas with the Apis: 
and the actual name of Memphis, the only name which can 
be considered proper and peculiar to it, implies its relation to 
the Apis not to Phthas. It is on every account a reasonable 
inference from this fact, that Memphis and the Apis were 
connected together from the first; that Memphis would never 
have had the name of Memphis but for its connection with 
the Apis: and that is substantially and in effect the same 
thing as saying that Memphis would never have been Mem- 
phis but for its connection with the Apis *. 

There is consequently no foundation for the objection that 
Memphis might have been older than the Apis, and yet 
connected with the Apis from the first. "This is not possible 
of Memphis as Memphis. As to any other city, and under 


* No fact in ancient history is more notorious than the connection 
of the Apis of the Egyptians with Memphis, and vice versa: so much so, 
that in Hesychius P the gloss on ᾿Απιακὸς ἄρτος is ὁ Μεμφιτικός : and yet 
the worship of the Apis was not peculiar to Memphis 4. 

'The Scholiast on the Persae of /Eschylus r, 

Ὅ re τῆς ἱερᾶς Μέμφιδος ἄρχων, 
observes, Ἱερὰν τὴν Μέμφιδα καλεῖ, διὰ τὸ τιμᾶσθαι ἐκεῖ τὸν ^ Amw, καὶ μυ- 
στήρια τοῖς Αἰγυπτίοις γίνεσθαι. 

In the Argonautica, ascribed to Orpheus, we read 5, 

"H8' ὅσον Αἰγύπτῳ ἱερὸν λόγον ἐξελόχευσα 
Μέμφιν ἐς ἠγαθέην πελάσας ἱεράς τε πολῆας 
"Ambos, ἅς περι Νεῖλος ἀγάρροος ἐστεφάνωται, 
ταῦτα μαλ᾽ ἀτρεκέως ἀπ᾽ ἐμῶν στέρνων δεδάηκας. 

And in the Hymn to Apollo, among the Orphica also, Apollo himself, as 
the same with Osiris, is styled Μεμφίτης absolutelyt: 

"EAÓé μάκαρ παίαν Tvrvokróve Φοῖβε λυκωρεῦ 
Μεμφῖτ᾽ ἀγλαότιμος. 


9 See vol. ii. 546. Diss. xiii. ch. iv. r ver. 36. 

sect. i. 5 ver. 43. ν ; 
P i. p. 451. t xxxiv. ᾿Απόλλωνος Ovuíaua. Μάν- 
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any other name, we know nothing of it ourselves; and we 
are sure no man living knows any thing either of its exist- 
ence or of its name any more than we ourselves. "The 
question with which we are concerned 15 that of the origin of 
Memphis, that of the antiquity of Memphis; of the city 
which is known to history by that name; of the city con- 
nected with the grandeur of Egypt, of the city which, after 
a time, passed for the capital of Egypt. This city, not only 
the common tradition and belief of the Egyptians, but its 
very name, proves to have been always connected with the 
Apis; and never to have existed under that name apart from 
the Apis. 

On this particular question of the antiquity of Memphis, 
an observation was to be found in the Meteorologica of 
Anstotle, which is so obviously the dictate of common sense, 
that it would not have been totally lost on the learned, as it 
appears to have been, had not their better judgment on all 
questions of Egyptian antiquity and Egyptian chronology 
been thofoughly blinded by their prejudices. Φαίνεται δ᾽ oiv, 
says he", καὶ τὰ στόματα πάντα πλὴν ἑνὸς τοῦ Κανωβικοῦ χειρο- 
ποίητα καὶ οὐ τοῦ ποταμοῦ ὄντα, καὶ τὸ ἀρχαῖον 1) Αἴγυπτος Θῆβαι 
καλούμεναι. δηλοῖ δὲ καὶ Ὅμηρος οὕτω πρόσφατος ὧν ὡὧς εἰπεῖν 
πρὸς τὰς τοιαύτας μεταβολάς" ἐκείνου γὰρ τοῦ τόπου ποιεῖται 
μνείαν, ὡς οὔπω Μέμφιος οὔσης, ἢ ὅλως ἢ οὐ τηλικαύτης. No 
one can deny that this is a sensible and natural remark; 
and a very reasonable inference from an unquestionable 
matter of fact: viz. that Homer has spoken of Egyptian 
'Thebes in terms even of exaggerated praise", and yet is 
totally silent concernig Memphis ; which in Aristotle's 
time was a much more considerable city than Thebes; and 
if the accounts of the Egyptians themselves were to be be- 
lieved had been so from time immemorial: had been at 
least the rival of 'Thebes in grandeur, importance, and dig- 
nity, from the first. We hope to have a future opportunity 
of discussing the question of the age of Homer: but since it 

u Meteorologica, i. 14. Opp. i. 351. 
w Οὐδ᾽ ὅσ᾽ és ᾿Ορχομενὸν ποτυΐσσετα, ^u ὅσα Θήβας 
Αἰγυπτίας, ὅθι πλεῖστα δόμοις ἔν κτήματα κεῖται" 


αἵ 9 ἑκατόμπυλοί εἰσι, διηκόσιοι δ᾽ àv. ἑκάστην 
ἀνέρες ἐξοιχνεῦσι σὺν ἵπποισι καὶ ὄχεσφιν. 


Tliad, I. (ix.) 38τ. 
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does not appear from any part of the Iliad or of the Odyssey 
that he ever visited Egypt in person, or that he knew any 
thing concerning it except from hearsay, his silence respect- 
ing Memphis, notwithstanding his mention of hebes, is 
easily explained, if Memphis was probably not 50 years old 
at the time of his birth, and Thebes was already known to 
fame far and wide, and long had been so, as one of the 
greatest and most populous cities in the world. 


SEcrIoN II.—O» the true founder of Memphis ; and on the 
true date of its foundation. 


With regard then to the true founder of Memphis, and to 
the true time of the foundation itself; there cannot be any 
doubt that, if it was connected with the Apis from the first, 
its founder must have been the king who was reigning in 
Egypt at the time of the introduction of the worship of the 
Apis: and there can be none that this king in particular 
was Shishak. We have seen from the testimony of Scripture 
that Shishak was reigning im Egypt a few years before B. C. 
974, the date of the death of Solomon ; and was still reign- 
ing in Egypt four years after that event, D. C. 970x. He 
must therefore have been reigning B. C. 973—2at the epoch 
of the Apis cycle. 

This king, whom Scripture denominates Shishak, the 
monumental chronology designates by the name of She- 
shonk», or Shishonk: and a king with a name which ap- 
proximates to this of Sheshonk, (Sesonchis, Sesonchois, Se- 
sac, or Shishaky»,) Sesonchosis, stands at the head of the 
xxi dynasty. Sesonchosis is the name given to Sesostris, 
in the Scholia on Apollonius Rhodius?, from Dicsarchus: 
and it would seem to be only accidentally different from the 
Sesoósis of Diodorus Siculus?; though on the monuments 
themselves Sesonchosis is the first king of the xuth dynasty, 
and Sesostris is the third. 

The fact of the invasion of Judza by Shishak, in the fifth 
year of Rehoboam, the son and successor of Solomon, is 
distinetly attested by the book of Kings and the book of 


X ; Kings xiv. 25, 26: 2 Chron. Nolan, Egyptian Chronology, part iv. 
xii. 2-9: cf. vol. ii. 528. Diss. xiii. ch. — sect. v. p. 451. 478: Sir Gardiner 
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Chronicles: but the motives to this invasion are ποῦ speci- 
fied. No provocation appears to have been given by the 
king of Judah, or by his people, to lead to it. It seems to 
have been a spontaneous act of aggression, on the part of 
Shishak; and so far a wanton and unjustifiable violation of 
the law of nations, worthy only of a robber and freebooter, 
tempted by his own cupidity. If it served, in the hands 
of Providence, as a means of punishing Rehoboam and his 
people, for their defection from God ; that is no explanation 
of the conduct of Shishak himself, nor any exculpation of it. 
In our opinion, without any regard to the judicial and extra- 
ordinary purpose which this invasion was appointed to serve 
in the dealings of the Deity with his own people, no rational 
or consistent account can be given of it, so far as concerns 
the motives of the king of Egypt, except by means of the 
effect which is seen to have resulted from it; i.e. That 
Shishak, having by force and intimidation made himself 
master of Jerusalem, having been permitted at least by the 
Deity to become master of Jerusalem without resistance, car- 
red away to Egypt all the treasures which Solomon had 
amassed during the course of his long reign. In the simple 
but emphatic language of Scripture, he *«took 811: **he 
even took away allo" both what was to be found in the 
temple, and what was to be found in the king's house: he 
left nothing behind him; he carried all away into Egypt. 
But it does not appear that he took any thing away except 
these treasures; or in particular that he carried away any 
captives: though the monuments and sculptures, with their 
usual effrontery and shameless disregard of truth, have made 
the learned in such things both believe and inculcate the 
contrary ; especially, since the discovery of a tomb, supposed 
to be that of Sheshonk or Shishak himselfd, on which the 
king of Judzea appeared to be represented among the prison- 
ers or trophies of Sheshonk. Such is the credulity with 
which they have trusted to the good faith of every thing 
found on the monuments ; and such is the scepticism with 
which they have received the simplest statements of Scripture, 
and the plainest inferences from Scripture: among which this 
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is one, that though Shishak stript Jerusalem entirely of all 
its treasures, he carried away none of its people, much less 
the king of Judah. 

We should be altogether of opinion, from the singular 
circumstance of the coincidence of this invasion with the 
deification of the Apis in Egypt, with the institution of the 
Apis cycle, and consequently with the foundation of Mem- 
phis; and from the implied object of the invasion itself, as 
it may be collected from the Scriptural account of its effect ; 
that the sole motive which actuated Shishak was a desire to 
get possession of the treasures of Solomon : not simply how- 
ever on their own account; but in order to enable him to 
complete the design which he had formed, and in part had 
begun to carry into execution, of founding a city at the head 
of the Delta*, and in the heart of Egypt, which he intended 
to be the capital of that country, and proposed to raise at 
once to a pitch of greatness and splendour, which should 
make it the rival of Thebes or of Nineveh, at this time the 
two principal cities in the world. It pleased God that, as a 
just punishment for the infidelhity of his own people, he 
should succeed in this object—that he should get possession 
of these treasures, and should carry them all away. Of the 
probable amount of those treasures perhaps no adequate idea 
can ever be conceived at present: and certainly not by 
those who read this part of the history of Scripture, relating 
to the reign of Solomon, in the same spirit of scepticism in 
which they read every thing else of an extraordinary kind. 
But it was well known to his contemporaries; and in par- 
ticular to the Egyptians his nearest neighbours: and it was 
more than sufficient to inflame the cupidity of an unprin- 
cipled and unscrupulous aggressor, like Shishak, who wanted 
the means of carrying into effect those schemes of ambition, 
vainglory, and aggrandisement which nothing but such trea- 
sures as these could enable him to execute. 

It is peculiar to this Egyptian king to be the first of the 
kings of that country who appears in Scripture under a pro- 
per name; and not under the name of Pharaoh : which was 
not so much the proper name of any one of the ancient 
kings of Egypt, as a general designation of those kings in 
common ; derived from some supposed relation of them all 
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in common to the sun. For Pharaoh (in Hebrew Pheraé, 
and in the Egyptian pronounced Phra or Phre) is explained 
to mean * the sun," as if compounded of the definite article 
Pi or Phi, and Ra, the sunf. The king who was the contempo- 
rary of Solomon, and whose daughter he married, is called in 
Scripture simply Pharaoh ; though Eupolemus and Alexander 
Polyhistort$ give him the name of Vaphres. It is very pro- 
bable that Shishak did not belong to the ancient Pharaonic 
race of the kings; and that, had the truth been made known 
on this point, it would have been found that a change of 
dynasty took place in Egypt, before the close of the reign of 
Solomon, which placed Shishak on the throne. "To judge 
from the names of his followers, on the occasion when he 
invaded Judza, he might have been an Ethiopian. His 
army at least was composed of Lubims, Sukkiims, and Ethi- 
opiansh: the same in general, who are afterwards specified 
as composing the host of Zerah the Ethiopian, when he also 
invaded Judza in the reign of Asa!. 

Be this as it may ; if Shishak was king of Egypt de facto 
at this very time, and had actually conceived the design of 
founding such a city as Memphis, to be the capital of all 
Egypt; it is evident that this was a design which the priests 
of Lower Egypt were likely to fall in with, and to promote 
by every means in their power. And as the deification of 
the Apis, and the institution of its cycle, and the foundation 
of Memphis itself, are all proved by the event to have coin- 
cided, and to have fallen out critically at the same point of 
time; it is manifest that they must have concurred in the 
design, and must have done their best to promote it: for 
whosoever was the founder of Memphis, the deification of 
the Apis and the institution of the Apis cycle must have 
been the doing of the priests. It is exceedingly probable 
that in order to flatter Shishak, and to make him believe 
that the design which he had conceived had the approbation 
of Osiris himself, they invented the fable of the Apis at this 


f Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, First se- 
ries, 1. 1]. 43: Second series, i. xiii. 
287, 288: cf. Josephus, Ant. Jud. viii. 
vi.2. In our opinion however the true 
etymon of this name is the article Phi 
and the ancient Ara, king ; see supra, 
p. 315. So that its proper meaning was 
simply *the king." In this sense Ra, 
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very time, on purpose ; as if of an incarnation and manifes- 
tation of Osiris in the person of this new bull, expressly to 
do honour to the city which Shishak was founding, to make 
it his own, to adopt it and take 1t under his special patronage 
and protection: so that from this time forward the Apis, as 
the type and representative of Osiris, should be as exclusively 
the tutelary genius of Memphis as the Mneuis had been until 
then of Hehlopolis. We should thus account, in the most 
natural and consistent manner, for the simultaneous rise of 
three such remarkable things, as the Apis, the Apis cycle, 
and Memphis, in the sense of the Menofri or Abode of Good ; 
and each in a determinate relation to the other from the 
first. 

We may conclude therefore with almost absolute certainty, 
that the true founder of Memphis must have been Shishak : 
and we may also conclude that the treasures of Solomon had 
much to do, if not with the first formation of the design of 
the foundation, yet with its execution and its completion : 
that the spoils of Jerusalem laid the foundation of the great- 
ness of Memphis. And if the truth must be spoken, in spite 
of the prejudices and in spite of the scepticism and in spite 
of the ignorance and in spite of the dogmatism of our own 
day, we may go even further than this, and boldly venture 
to say that the treasures of Solomon and the spoils of Jeru- 
salem had very probably much to do with a still greater 
work than that of the foundation and aggrandizement of 
Memphis. "The Pyramids of Egypt, those stupendous build- 
ings which have astonished all ages by their greatness, their 
solidity, their indestructibility, are close by Memphis: and 
Memphis itself, in the hieroglyphical style of its titles, is the 
land of the Pyramidsz. Was Memphis then older than the 
Pyramids? or the Pyramids than Memphis? Did the Pyra- 
mids give that title to Memphis because it was built after 
them, and in their vicinity, or because the Pyramids were 
built after Memphis, and in its vicinity ? We are content 
to declare our own opinion ; which our readers may accept 
or not, as they think best: and that is simply this, That 
setting aside the authority of the monuments and dynasties, 
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which is utterly worthless in an historical point of view, we 
know of no testimony that would make the oldest of the 
Pyramids itself a thousand years old at the birth of our 
Saviourh: older in short than Shishak, and his immediate 
successors. The silence of Homer is just as conclusive 
against the existence of the Pyramids in his time, or against 
his own knowledge of their existence, as against the existence 
of Memphis, or the fact of its being known to him. .Mean- 
while the gigantie, colossal, and almost superhuman magni- 
tude of such buildings as these, the sums of money which 
must have been expended upon them, and yet their total 
uselessness in an oeconomical point of view, are very good 
arguments that the means which constructed such buildings 
were not derived from the resources of Egypt. Egypt did 
not impoverish itself for mere shew and ostentation. De 
alieno facilis est. largitio. "There would be little scruple in 
spending the treasures of Solomon even on the Pyramids. 
"The Pyramids, built with the spoils of Jerusalem, might have 
reconciled Egypt even to the disgrace of the Exodus*. 


* [t may be inferred from Scripture? that the oldest settlement in 
Egypt must have been Zoan: though not older than Hebron in Canaan, 
built seven years before Zoan in Egypt. In the Septuagint Zoan is Tanisb: 
and anis is recognised by Strabo as the principal city of the Tanite 
nome: Καὶ ὁ Tavírgs νομὸς kai πόλις ἐν αὐτῇ μεγάλη Táwws^: which gave 
name too to the Tanitic branch of the Nile. According to sir G. Wilkinson 
its modern name is San: and it appears to have been situated in a plain 
or field, a few miles from the shore of the sea; where its ruins are still to 
be traced. Hence probably Egypt itself is styled in Scripture **the field 
of Zoan?;" and in Isaiahf Zoan is joined with Noph or Memphis, and in 
Ezekiel£ with No or Thebes or Diospolis also, the two principal cities at 
those times: probably because, though inferior in size and importance to 
either of them, it was nevertheless older than both. 

The first mention of On in Scripture is in the history of Josephh: but 
it might be a doubtful point at first sight whether On stood there for the 
name of the city, or for that of the sun. Josephus shews that he under- 
stood it of the city so called!: and so did Philo Judaeus : Ὧν ἥ ἐστιν 
"HAcov πόλις" : though he explains" Qv to mean properly Βουνὸς, and sym- 


h Diodorus, i. 63, 64. € Ps. Ixxviii. r2. 43. 
2 Numb. xiii. 22. Í xix- T1. 13: cf. xxx» 4s 
buf. Isn- xxx4. EECXXTSSI6. 
€ xvii. i. Cf. Ptolemy, Geog. iv. h Gen. xli. 45. 
cap. v. $ 52. i Ant. Jud. ii. vi. τ. 
4 Manners and Customs, first series, ki. 236. 2: cf. 15, 16. De Posteri- 
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bolically ὁ νοῦς" 'H δὲ Qv καλεῖται μὲν βουνός" ἔστι δὲ συμβολικῶς ὁ νοῦς cl— 
Καὶ τὴν " Qv τὸν νοῦν ἣν Ἡλίου πόλιν ὠνόμασαντα. We are told by Strabo" 
that Heliopolis was actually situated ἐπὶ χώματος ἀξιολόγου : an artificial 
mound or embankment of considerable size. By the Septuagint also" Qv 
in this instance is rendered Ἡλίου πόλις : so that we might justly con- 
clude from these concurrent testimonies that Heliopolis, as the same with 
On, must have been older in Egypt than the time of Joseph; even though 
that fact were not placed out of all question by the date of the Phoenix 
cycle, which is sixty years older at least than the date of the elevation of 
Joseph to be the governor of Egypt. '"l'hat cycle was connected with 
Heliopolis from the first; and Heliopolis must have been even older than 
that cycle. It could not at least have been younger. In one instance, in 
Jeremiaho, On or Heliopolis appears to be designated Beth-shemesh; 
which would be the literal version in the Hebrew of Ἡλίου πόλις, **the 
house" or *city of the sun;" and in Ezekiel, xxx. 17, Aven is rendered 
in the ο΄ by Ἡλιουπόλεως too. 

It may be collected from Josephus, Contra ApionemP, that according 
to the tradition of the Egyptians themselves, (a tradition recognised by 
both Manetho and Apio,) Moses himself was a native of Heliopolis or On; 
and according to Manetho in particular, he was a priest of Heliopolis, 
whose original name he pretended was 'Ocapeid or ᾿Οσάρσιφος (probably 
from some supposed reference to Osiris). It would follow from this fact 
that Heliopolis must have been the scene of the events preliminary to the 
Exodus; and the residence of Pharaoh's court at the time: consequently 
the principal city of Egypt still at that time. It follows too that the 
allusions, which occur in the history of the Exodus to *the city" abso- 
lutely 4, are to be understood of Heliopolis. And indeed, according to the 
tradition reported by Artapanusr on the authority of the people of Helio- 
polis themselves, the king who went in pursuit of the Israeltes, and 
perished in the Red Sea, set out from Heliopolis. And though he cer- 
tainly supposes Memphis to have been already in existence even before 
the flight of Moses to Midian, and the Apis to have been already conse- 
crated there by a king whom he calls Chenephres 5, contemporary with the 
early part of the life of Moses; he speaks of Heliopolis notwithstanding 
as still the capital city of Egypt at this very timet. 

It is an argument of the antiquity of this city that it was consecrated to 
the sun, and derived its name from that relation. Diodorus tells us it was 
founded by Actis, son of Helius ἃ, which is much the same thing as say- 
ing it was as old as the sun's light: for Actis is the Greek for a sunbeam: 
and Stephanus Byz. repeats the statement X : Ἡλιούπολις, πόλις Αἰγύπτου, 


l i. 236. 12. r Apud Eusebium, Prep. Evang. ix. 
m i. 632. 33. Quod a Deo mittan- 27. $35. 403. 
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ἣν ἔκτισεν ' Akris ὁ HAÀ(ov καὶ Ρόδου. Sol (tertius) says Cicero*, Vulcano 
(natus,) Nili filio: cujus urbem ZEgyptii volunt esse eam quae Heliopolis 
appellatur. "There was no god worshipped in Egypt before the sun: and 
the oldest city of Egypt, among all which were dedicated to particular 
divinities, must have been that which was sacred to the sun, and bore the 
name of the sun. In comparison of the Ra and the Mneuis of Heliopolis, 
both the Ammon of Diospolis and the Apis of Memphis were of recent 
date.  Heliopolis or Balbec in Syria (Ccle Syria) too? professed to 
derive both its name and the object of its worship from the Heliopolis of 
Egypt; and yet the calendar of that city was much older even than the 
Apis cycle of Memphis, much more than the Julian calendar of Diospolis 
or Thebes. Nothing however proves more incontestably the superior an- 
tiquity of this one city to that both of Thebes and of Memphis, and in 
particular to that of the latter, than the Phoenix cycle. Is it credible that 
Memphis could have been in existence, when that cycle was instituted, 
and could have been the capital of the Delta, and within fifteen Roman miles 
of Heliopolis itself? ; and yet both the fable of the Phoenix, and the meri- 
dian of the cycle, have been exclusively adapted to Heliopolis ὃ 

The Egyptians themselves admitted that Heliopolis was one of the cities 
founded by the ἀρχαῖοι θεοί ^ : and in the order in which these are enu- 
merated by Diodorus, (Diospolis, Heliopolis, Hermupolis, Apollinopolis, 
Panopolis, Ilithuiopolis,) it was the second. The truth is, whatsoever 
city, whether Thebes or Memphis, challenged the palm of antiquity as 
its exclusive right, all were willing to concede the second place to Helio- 
polis; just as the Greek chiefs, after Salamis, each of whom claimed the 
ἀριστεῖα Or πρωτεῖα as his own, were all willing to concede the δευτερεῖα 
to "Themistocles; an admission which, in the opinion of impartial judges, 
very plainly implied that he in reality had the best right to the prize itself. 
In the reign of Sesoósis the younger, it is still recognised as the principal 
city . The supreme court of judicature among the Egyptians consisted 
of 3o members, chosen from these three cities, Heliopolis, Thebes, and 
Memphis, ten from each: wherein precedence, we see, was given to Heli- 
opolis; and we may presume deliberately so: for Herodotus also tells us 
the people of that city were esteemed the most learned of the Egyptians : 
Οἱ γὰρ ἩΗλιουπολῖται λέγονται Αἰγυπτίων εἶναι λογιώτατοιϑ. It is agreed at 
least that the most illustrious as well as the oldest school of philosophy 
and science, and especially of astronomy, was that of Heliopolis; vestiges 
of which, as we have seen, were still remaining in Strabo's time. [{ is 
incontestable that all strangers, attracted to Egypt by the desire of know- 
ledge, resorted to Heliopolis; and if the name of the master or instructor 
of any of them, (especially among the Greeks, Pythagoras, Solon, Plato, 
Eudoxus,) has been left on record, he is seen to have been an Helio- 
polite f, 
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As the sun was the first object of adoration which mankind proposed 
to themselves, as soon as they began to substitute any created object in 
that capacity for the Creator himself, God blessed for ever! so the first 
and earliest mode which they adopted of typifying or representing the sun, 
as such an object of worship, was by means of pillars, pointed so as to 
have the shape of cones; obelisks, and pyramids: especially of the obe- 
lisk, which took precedence at first even of the pyramid. We read of 
stupendous structures, in the form of obelisks, erected at Nineveh or 
Ninus, and at Babylon: but of none any where either greater or older of 
their kind than those which the Egyptians erected at Heliopolis. Hero- 
dotus speaks of the obelisks in the temple of the sun at Heliopolis, as the 
work of Pheros, the son of Sesostris£: in which designation Pheros ap- 
pears to be only the scriptural name for the kings of Egypt, the Pharaohs 
in general; and the true meaning of the statement very probably is that 
these obelisks were the work of the ancient line of kings, the Pharaohs of 
antiquity; of whom Sesostris himself was only one, though the most illus- 
trious. "There is in Pliny an account of many structures of this kind, 
supposed to have been built and dedicated to the sun, by these ancient 
kings, yet only in Heliopolis ^: by Mestes or Mestres, by Sothis, by 
Ramises, (contemporary with Troja Capta,) by Smarris, and by Eraphius: 
in the time of all of whom consequently, if they ever had a real existence, 
Heliopolis must still have been the principal city. | Of these, Mestres may 
be a corruption of the Scriptural name of Mesre or Mezraim : Sothis is the 
dog-star: Ramises is a name as old as the Exodus: Smarris and Era- 
phius, so far as we know, no where occur, unless the former be a corrup- 
tion of Moris. 

Of Ramises or Rameses in particular he observesi: Idem digressus 
inde, ubi fuit Mneuidis regia posuit aliam .... hac admiratione operis 
effectum est, ut quum oppidum id (Heliopolim) expugnaret Cambyses 
rex, ventumque esset incendio ad crepidines obelisci, exstingui ignem ju- 
beret, molis reverentia qui urbis nullam habuerat. Compare with this 
Strabo's account of Heliopolis in his own timek: Νυνὶ μὲν oiv πανέρημος 
ἡ πόλις τὸ ἱερὸν ἔχουσα Αἰγυπτίῳ τρόπῳ κατεσκευασμένον ἀρχαῖον, ἔχον 
πολλὰ τεκμήρια τῆς Καμβύσου μανίας καὶ ἱεροσυλίας, ὃς τὰ μὲν πυρὶ τὰ δὲ 
σιδήρῳ διελωβᾶτο τῶν ἱερῶν, ἀκρωτηριάζων καὶ περικαίων, καθάπερ καὶ τοὺς 
ὀβελίσκους" ὧν δύο καὶ εἰς Ρώμην ἐκομίσθησαν οἱ μὴ κεκακωμένοι τελέως" ἄλ- 
λοι δ᾽ εἰσὶ κἀκεῖ κἂν Θήβαις τῇ νῦν Διοσπόλει, οἱ μὲν ἑστῶτες ἀκμὴν πυρίβρω- 
τοι, οἱ δὲ καὶ κείμενοι. 

On this allusion to these obelisks, as brought from Egypt to Rome, 
much light is thrown, not only by Pliny! and others, but also by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, speaking of A. D. 3572, and of Constantius' visit 
to Rome at that time. It appears both from him and from Pliny that two 
obelisks were brought from Egypt in the reign of Augustus, and were de- 
dicated, one in the Circus Maximus, the other in the Campus Martius. (The 
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former is described by Tertullian? among the other component parts of 
the circus in his time: Obelisci enormitas, ut Hermoteles adfirmat soli 
prostituta, scriptura ejus unde et census. de /Egypto superstitio est: that 
is, it was full of hieroglyphies, the writing of the country from which it 
came. "There was a third, which Augustus had not ventured to disturb ; 
principally, according to Ammianus, because it had been dedicated to the 
sun, and in the temple of the sun, αὐ Heliopolis: Fixusque intra ambi- 
tiosi templi delubra, quee contingi non poterant, tamquam apex omnium 
eminebat. 

Yet this too Ammianus here describes as recens advectum; 1. e. it had 
been removed from Heliopolis to Alexandria, in the life-time of Constan- 
tine, in order to be conveyed to Rome : but Constantine dying meanwhile, 
it had still lain at Alexandria, until a short time before this visit of Con- 
stantius to Rome?9?; by which time it had been transported from the 
Nile to the Tyber, and landed in the Vicus Alexandri, three miles from 
Rome. Inde chamulcis impositus, tractusque lenius, per Ostiensem por- 
tam piscinamque publicam circo illatus est maximo. — And here it was 
ordered by Constantius to be erected, A. D. 357, as we apprehend; and 
here accordingly it was at last set up. 

Four other obelisks were afterwards brought from Egypt to Rome (be- 
tween A. D. 357 we must suppose, and A. D. 378, the close of the history 
of Ammianus,) and set up one in the Vatican, one in the gardens of Sal- 
lust, and two in the monument of Augustus: Qui autem notarum textus, 
he observes, obelisco incisus est veteri (the first of all) quem videmus in 
circo, Hermapionis librum secuti, interpretatum litteris subjecimus Graecis. 
Six of these inscriptions follow. No city is mentioned in any of them but 
Heliopolis; no god but the sun, Apollo, Ares or Mars, Ammon and Vul- 
can. No king but Ramestes or Rameses ; of whom it is said in the first, 
ὯΩι πᾶσα ὑποτέτακται ἡ γῆ μετὰ ἀλκῆς kai θάρσους : and in the third, Os ἐφύ- 
λαξεν Αἴγυπτον τοὺς ἀλλοεθνεῖς vikrjcas—and, Πληρώσας τὸν νεὼν τοῦ Φοί- 
νικος ἀγαθῶν K , τ. X.: from which allusions some idea may be formed οὗ 
the age of the inscription itself: but we must not suppose from the men- 
tion of the Phoenix that it could be as old as the Phoenix cycle. "The in- 


sequently he must have come thither, 
April 29. If Helene then was there 


9 iv. 117. De Spectaculis, 8. 
00 'T'he visit of Constantius to Rome, 


referred to by Ammianus in this pas- 
sage, xvi. 10. seems to be proleptically 
mentioned. At least if we compare 
xvi. ro with xv. 8 (which belongs to 
A. D. 355 cir. Nov. 6) we shall see that 
Helene was married to Julian about 
that time, (just after he was declared 
Casar, Nov. 6.) Yet (xvi. 10) she had 
already a son born, in Gaul, before she 
came to Rome, on this occasion, while 
Constantius and Enusebia were still 
there. Her child could not have been 
born before August A. D. 356.  Con- 
stantius was at Rome one month, and 
left it iv. kal. Junias, May 29. Con- 


while he too was still there, yet after 
the birth of her child, it must have 
been in A.D. 357 not in 356. The 
year A. D. 357 therefore, in Ammia- 
nus, must begin xvi.10, not xvi. II. 
Cf. xvi. 1, which opens on the kalends 
of January, A.D. 356; and xvi. 2, which 
mentions viii kal. Jul. (June 24) the 
same year; and xvi. 9, the winter of the 
same year ; all before this visit of Con- 
stantius to Rome; which, if related in 
its proper order, would thus be deter- 
mined only to April 29 A. D. 357 at the 
earliest. 
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SEcrroN III.— On the Io and Epaphus of Grecian mythology. 


Testimonies. 

i. Ἔστιν πόλις Κάνωβος ἐσχάτη χθονὸς, 
Νείλου πρὸς αὐτῷ στόματι καὶ προσχώματι" 
ἐνταῦθα δή σε Ζεὺς τίθησιν ἔμφρονα 
, ^ » ^ ^ ^ ^ , 
ἐπαφῶν ἀταρβεῖ χειρὶ kal θιγὼν μόνον. 
ἐπώνυμον δὲ τῶν Διὸς γεννημάτων 

΄ X". ^ Li 
τέξεις κελαινὸν Ἔπαφον, ὃς καρπώσεται 
ὅσην πλατύρρους Νεῖλος ἀρδεύει χθόνα b. 


»* ^ : 
Erados, ἀληθῶς ῥυσίων ἐπώνυμος ἷ. 


Νῦν δ᾽ ἐπικεκλόμεναι 

Δῖον πόρτιν ὑπερ- 

πόντιον τιμάορ᾽ ttv T 
ἀνθονομούσας προγόνου 

βοὸς ἐξ ἐπιπνοίας 

Ζηνὸς, ἔφαψιν ἐπωνυμίᾳ δ᾽ 
ἐπεκραίνετο μόρσιμος αἰὼν, 
εὐλόγως" Ἐπαφόν T ἐγέννασεν k. 


li. 'O ó£" Azis κατὰ τὴν Ελλήνων γλῶσσάν ἐστι" Ezaqos ᾿---- Τὸν 
Ἕλληνες "Ἔπαφον καλέουσι τι----Ὁ δὲ "Azis οὗτος ó"Emaqos "— 
Τοὺς δὲ βοῦς τοὺς ἔρσενας τοῦ Επάφου εἶναι νομίζουσι, καὶ τούτου 


εἵνεκα δοκιμάζουσι αὐτοὺς ὧδε K. τ. À.? 


scription at least could not be older than Phthas and Ammon, which it 
mentions also ; nor than Rameses himself, though a mere monumental king, 
who never had an historical existence. 

To return however from this digression. It is entirely consistent with 
our conclusion concerning the true age of Memphis, that no allusion to 
Memphis by name is to be met with in Scripture, for 200 years or more 
after the date of its foundation, B. C. 973. The Scriptural name of Mem- 
phis is Noph (probably an abbreviation of the Egyptian Me-nof-ri or Me- 
nof. Wherever this name occurs in the Old Testament, the Septuagint 
render it by Memphis: our version sometimes by Memphis, sometimes 
by Noph. "The earliest mention of it by this name is Hosea ix. 6, or 

Isaiah xix. 13; according as Hosea or Isaiah was the older prophet. It 
occurs also in Jeremiah P, and in Ezekiel 2, 


P xliv. 1: [In the ο΄ Noph or Mem- of Bacchylides, preserved by Athenceus, 


phis here is omitted.] xlvi. r4. 1536: 

q xxx. 13. 16. In the o' Noph or Περὶ 5s Βακχυλίδης φησὶ 
Μέμφις appears to have been read in Τὴν &àxeluavróv τε Μέμφιν kal Bova- 
v. 5 for No (or Διόσπολι5), and in v. κώδεα Νεῖλον. 
16, No (ΔιόσπολιΞ5) for Noph (Μέμφι5). h /Eschylus, Prometheus, 846. 
The earliest mention of Memphis in i Ibid. Supplices, 314. k [bid. 4r. 
any classical writer of antiquity, next 1 Herodot. ii. 153. m Ibid. iii. 27. 


to ZEschylus, seems to be in a fragment n [bid. iii. 28. o [bid. ii. 38. 
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DISS. XVIIT, 


il. Φάμι yàp τᾶσδ᾽ ἐξ ἁλιπλάγ- 


^ ^ , , , 
κτου ποτὲ γᾶς Ἑπάφοιο κόραν 


ἀστῶν ῥίζαν φυτεύ- 


cea Oa. 


iv. Hoc alii signum Phariam dixere juvencam, 
Qu: bos ex homine est ex bove facta dea 4. 


Nunc dea linigera colitur celeberrima turba. 


Hinc Epaphus magni genitus de sanguine tandem 
Creditur esse Jovis, perque urbes juncta parenti 


Templa tenet ". 


Visite turicremas vaccze Memphitidos aras, 


Visite conspicuis terna theatra locis ὃ. 


Hc procul Io 


Spectat ab arce poli, jam divis addita jamque 
Aspide cincta comas et ovanti persona sistro f. 


vi. ᾿Ιναχίης ἕστηκεν ἐν Ἴσιδος ἡ Θάλεω παῖς 


Αἰσχυλὶς Εἰρήνης μητρὸς ὑποσχεσίῃ ". 


vii. Io....ubi parit Epaphum. Jovis (Jupiter).... formam 
suam ei propriam restituit, deamque ZEgyptiorum esse fecit 


qu& Isis nuncupatur V. 


viii. Ἦλθε kai εἰς Αἴγυπτον ἐμὸν ῥόον, ὃν πολιῆται 


Νεῖλον ἐφημίξαντο φερώνυμον, οὕνεκα γαίῃ 


, b 4 2 E 4 , € ^ , , 
eis ἔτος ἐξ ἔτεος πεφορημένος ὑγρὸς ἀκοίτης 


χεύματι πηλώεντι νέην περιβάλλεται ἴλυν.---- 


"HAv6ev εἰς Αἴγυπτον, ὅπη βοέην μετὰ μορφὴν 


δαιμονίης ἴνδαλμα μεταλλάξασα κεραίης 


pP Pindar, Pythia, iv. 24. This daugh- 
ter of Epaphus is meant of Libya, see 
ver. 75. 462; and cf. the Scholia ad 
ZEschylum, Prom. Vinctus, 774: Tpí- 
τος δὲ γένναν, K', T. A: and 853, Πέμ- 
πτη δ᾽ ἀπ᾿ αὐτοῦ K', T. A: also ad Sup- 
plices, 317—319. Also the Scholia on 
the Orestes of Euripides, ver. 920 — 930, 
1239—1246: and on the Phoenissz, 
181: 247: 291. 

In all these cases, the line of descent 
is supposed to be, To, Epaphus, Libya, 
Belus, Danaus, and so on. Cf. also 
the Scholia on the Timzus of Plato, 
17. I4, Opp. ii. 426: Libya so called, 
᾿Απὸ Λιβύης τῆς ᾿Επάφου βασιλέως Ai- 
γύπτου, καὶ Μέμφεως τῆς Νείλου. And 
Hyginus, Fabb. cxlvi. exlix. cclxxv, 


who calls the name of the wife of Epa- 
phus (the mother of Libya) Cassiopea. 

4 Ovid, Fasti, v. 619, of the constel- 
lation Taurus. 

r [hid. Metamorphoses, i. 747. 

5 Ibid. De Arte Amandi, iii. 393. 
Cf. 635. 

t Valerius Flaccus, Argonautica, iv. 
416. 

" Anthologia, i. 218. Callimachus, 
XXV. 

w Hyginus, Fabule, cxlv. Cf. Ser- 
vius, ad Georgica, iii. 152. — /Eneid, vii. 
790. Philargyrius, ad Georgica, iii.153. 
Lactantius, i. xi. 59. Isidore, Origines, 
l. 3. p. 1, Ἐπ: iii. 21.27: Θέ δε πα΄ 
γι. 6. 
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» ^ ΄ 259 ΄ n ^ 
ἔσκε θεὰ φερέκαρπος" ἀναπτομένοιο δὲ καρποῦ 

» , , , ^ , , -^ 
Αἰγυπτίης Δήμητρος ἐμῆς περικαλλέος 'IoUs 

Ψ 4 € , , - » 
εὐόδμοις ὁμόφοιτος ἑλίσσεται ἄτμος ἀήταις" 

» 

ἔνθ᾽ "Ἔπαφον A« τίκτε X. 


Συλήθης φερέκαρπε, παρὰ σταχυώὠδεϊ Νείλῳ 
ἀντὶ τεῆς Δήμητρος ἀἁμαλλοτόκοιο τεκούσης 
ἄλλῃ κῶμον ἄγουσι" νόθη δέ τις ὄμπνια Δηὼ 
ταυροφυὴς κερόεσσα φατίζεται ᾿Ιναχὶς 'Tó Y. 


ix. Τριόπας δὲ συγχρονεῖ Ἴσιδι, ἑβδόμῃ γενεᾷ ἀπὸ ᾿Ινάχου....... 
Ἶσιν δὲ τὴν καὶ ᾿Ιώ φασι, διὰ τὸ ἰέναι αὐτὴν διὰ πάσης τῆς γῆς 
πλανωμένην ... «Ταύτην δὲ Ἴστρος .... Προμηθέως θυγατέρα φησὶ, 
Προμηθεὺς δὲ κατὰ Τριόπαν, ἑβδόμῃ γενεᾷ μετὰ Μωῦύσέα... Λέων 
δὲ... τὴν low ὑπὸ “Ἑλλήνων Δήμητρα καλεῖσθαί φησιν ij (sc. 
Δημήτηρ) κατὰ Λυγκέα γίνεται, ἑνδεκάτῃ ὕστερον Μωῦσέως γενεᾷξ. 


E / , 5 Ld / V , / 
X. low. Δαίμονός ἐστιν ὄνομα τιμωμένης παρὰ Αἰγυπτίοις .... 





αὐτὴ γάρ ἐστι τῇ γῇ .-.. .ἄλλοι δὲ λέγουσιν (ὅτι) αὕτη ἐστὶν 


Ἰώβ, 


να 





ΧΙ. Τελευταῖον ἧκεν εἰς Αἴγυπτον ὅπου τὴν ἀρχαίαν μορφὴν 
ἀπολαβοῦσα γεννᾷ παρὰ τῷ Νείλῳ ποταμῷ Ἔπαφον παῖδα. τοῦ- 
t Π ιε ε 

σ ^ ^ ^ 
rov δὲ Ἥρα δεῖται Κουρήτων ἀφανῆ ποιῆσαι: οἱ δὲ ἠφάνισαν αὐτόν. 
Vi ^ ^ 5 , [2 , 5 ^ "Nue 1e, , ^ 
kai Ζεὺς μὲν αἰσθόμενος κτείνει Κούρητας: ᾿Ιὼ δὲ ἐπὶ ζήτησιν τοῦ 
M 2 /, , s Ν , er b 2 ^ ΩΣ 
παιδὸς ἐτράπετο. πλανωμένη δὲ κατὰ Συρίαν ἅπασαν ", (ἐκεῖ γὰρ 
ἐμηνεύετο ὡς τοῦ Βυβλίων βασιλέως γυνὴ ἐτιθήνει τὸν υἱὸν,) καὶ 
τὸν Ἕπαφον εὑροῦσα, εἰς Αἴγυπτον ἐλθοῦσα ἐγαμήθη Τηλεγόνῳ τῷ 
βασιλεύοντι τότε Αἰγυπτίων. ἱδρύσατο δὲ ἄγαλμα Δήμητρος ἣν 
ew / * y. Ὁ» ^ ^ 5p ^ € / , c 
ἐκάλεσαν σιν Αἰγύπτιοι, καὶ τὴν 1o σιν ὁμοίως προσηγόρευσαν 
— Emados δὲ βασιλεύων Αἰγυπτίων γαμεῖ Μέμφιν Νείλου θυγα- 
τέρα, καὶ ἀπὸ ταύτης κτίζει Μέμφιν πόλιν, καὶ τεκνοῖ θυγατέρα 

.5 , 
Λιβύην, ἀφ᾽ ἧς ἡ χώρα Λιβύη ἐκλήθη 9. 


xi. Δα ann. 161. Inachi fiia Io: quam ZEgyptii mutato 
nomine [sidem colunte—Io...secundum nonnullos in ZEgy- 
ptum profecta Isis nuncupata; quse nupta postea Telegono 


X Nonnus, Dionysiaca, iii. 275. ΟἿ, a Etym. Magnum, 432. Suidas, Ἰώ. 


258 sqq. 
y Ibid. xxxi. 37. 


2 Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. i. 
Conf. i. xvi. 
Diodorus Sic. i. 


xxi: 5 x06. p. 75. l..1- 
BU :0m- 53-1. 23: 
24. 


Hesychius. 
b Cf. Libanius, Λόγος ᾿Αντιοχικός. 
€ Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, ii. i. 8 3. 
d Ibid. ὃ 4. Cf. supra, p. 454 note. 
€ Eusebius Chron. Arm. Lat. Cf. 
Thsaurus Temporum, ad ann. 160. 
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Epaphum genuitf— Memphis in /Egypto ab Ape conditurs— 
Epaphus filius Ionis Memphim condidith. 


SEcrIoN IV.—Observations on the preceding testimonies. 


Our object in producing these statements is not to enter 
on any critical examination of the Greek fable of Io; but to 
point out briefly its Egyptian origin, and its connection with 
the fable of Isis and with the fable of the Apis. Tt is clear 
from these testimonies that it was connected with both: that 
the Io of the Greeks was the same with the Isis of the Egyp- 
tians, and yet was the mother of Epaphus ; and that Epaphus 
himself was the same with the Apis, and yet was the son 
of Io. 

It is uniformly represented in the Greek fable of Io, that 
she was turned into a cow. "There cannot be any doubt too 
that the Isis of the Egyptians was often represented in the 
form of a cow; and almost always with the head and horns 
of a cow. For this reason, according to Herodotus, cows 
were sacred to her in Egypt, and were not allowed to be 
sacrificed! : ᾿Αλλὰ ἱραί εἰσι τῆς Ἴσιος" τὸ yàp τῆς lotos ἄγαλμα 
ἐὸν γυναικήϊον βούκερών ἐστι κατάπερ “Ἕλληνες τὴν ᾿Ιοῦν γρά- 
φουσιξ. Strabo speaks of the cow, sacred to the Egyptian 
᾿Αφροδίτη, at Mo-Memphiskk, and of the white cow, similarly 
consecrated to her, at Aphroditopolis! ; ZElian of the cow of 
Venus Urania, as he styles her, at Chusze in the Hermopo- 
lte nome": and the monuments and sculptures, whether 
truly or not, that is, whether with any foundation for the 
connection in point of fact or not, yet connect the cow not 
only with Isis, but with Athor and Neith"; the former the 
Egyptian Venus, the latter the Egyptian Minerva, but both 
ultimately the same conception as Isis herself, and not to be 
distinguished from her except in name. 

It may well be questioned however, whether the cow was the 


f Thesaurus Temporum, ad ann. 481. 
cf. p. 55, Prooem. and Chron. Arm. Lat. 
i. 103, ad ann. 480: 105, ad ann. 498. 

€ Euseb. Chron. Arm. Lat. ad ann. 
279. cf. Thesaurus Temporum. 

h'l'hesaurus Temporum, ad ann. 325. 
cf. Euseb. Chron. Arm. Lat. ad ann. 
529. 

1 Cf. Porphyry, De Abstinentia, ii. r1. 

k Herodotus, ii. 41. cf. iv. 186. and 


ZElian, De Anim. x. 27. 

kk xvii. r. 

1 Cf. Wilkinson, Second series, i. xiii. 
389, 390. ii. xiv. 194. See supra, p. 304. 

m Historia Anim. x. 27. 

n Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, Second 
series, i. xiii. 359. 382, 383. ii. xiii. 67, 
68. Birch, Egyptian Ant. P. i. 19: 20: 
12. Bunsen, B. i. sect. vi. A. vii. 385, 
386. vi. B. v. 400-402. 
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recognised type of Isis from the first, any more than the bull 
that of Osiris: and not from the time only of the institution 
of the Apis cycle, and of the introduction of the worship of 
the Apis. The Egyptian for cow, we are told, is Ehe? or Ha ; 
that for the moon is Ioh» Aah»? or Aáha. Tt is self-evident 
that the Grecian 'Ió, and the Egyptian Ioh for the moon, are 
absolutely the same; but not ᾿Ιὼ, and Ehe the Egyptian for 
cow, (with the article, Te-he.) We could not hesitate there- 
fore to infer that the Greek name of Io was much more 
probably derived from the Egyptian name for the moon, 
than from that for the cow; and consequently that the proper 
connection of Io at first was with the moon, not with the 
cow; or with the latter only through the former: and if so, 
that of Isis also. In fact, we meet with a statement in 
Eustathius, ad Dionysium Periegetem ἢ, which, if true, 
would make Io itself a word in the Argive dialect for the 
moon; though even in that case we could not doubt that it 
must have been brought to Argos from Egypt: Λέγουσι δε 
τινες καὶ τὸ ἀπὸ Γάζης μέχρις Αἰγύπτου πέλαγος ᾿Ιόνιον λέγεσθαι 
ὁμοίως ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιοῦς. καὶ τὴν ἐκεῖ δὲ Γάζαν ᾿Ιόνην καλοῦσί τινες" 
ἔνθα βοῦς ἣν ἐν ἀγάλματι τῆς ᾿Ιοῦς, ἤγουν τῆς σελήνης. ᾿Ιὼ γὰρ 
ἡ σελήνη κατὰ τὴν τῶν ᾿Αργείων διάλεκτον. 

The Egyptian Isis was certainly associated with the moon, 
as Osiris was with the suns. Εἰσὶ yàp oi...rijv δ᾽ Iow οὐχ ἑτέραν 
τῆς σελήνης ἀποφαίνοντες, καὶ τῶν ἀγαλμάτων αὐτῆς rà μὲν kepaa- 
φόρα τοῦ μηνοειδοῦς γεγονέναι μιμήματα, τοῖς δὲ μελανοστόλοις 
ἐμφαίνεσθαι τὰς κρύψεις καὶ τοὺς περισκιασμούςϊ K,T.À. But 
she could not have been formally connected both with the 
moon and with the likeness of a cow before the invention of 
the fable of the Apis, and the institution of the Apis cycle: 
noris there any reason to suppose that she was. "The Gre- 
cian Io combined each of these relations from the first ; the 
relation to the moon, as implied in her name, and that to 
the cow, as implied in the figure in which she was always 
represented. "The Grecian conception of Io then could not 


ο Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, i. xiii. 388. q Chevalier Bunsen, i. 454. Vocabu- 
ii. xiii. 67, 68. Bunsen, i. 461. Vocabu- — lary, No. 4. 
lary, No. 148. r v. 94. " 

» Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, ii. xiii. 5. 5 See supra, Diss. xiv. ch. iii. sect. 2. 


Egyptian Antiquities, part i.26.Thoth: ^vol.iii. 76. 
31. Osiris. t Plutarch, De Iside, lii. 
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be older than the Apis cycle; nor than the first recognition 
of Isis also in her double relation both to the moon and to 
the cow. And as there is no version of the Greek fable of 
Io, which does not make her recover her natural shape only 
in Egypt, and does not represent this recovery of her natural 
form as followed immediately by the birth of Epaphus; if 
Epaphus was really the Grecian name for the Egyptian Apis, 
this cireumstance does more than any thing else to connect 
the Greek fable of Io with the Egyptian one of the Apis. Τί 
confirms the connection still further, that Epaphus, accord- 
ing to the same Greek version of the fable, was the founder 
of Memphis: thereal explanation of all these representations 
being that the Apis and Memphis, that is, Epaphus and 
Memphis, came into being together. 

These coincidences do strongly imply that the Hellenic 
fable of Io, taken as a whole, and including the history of 
Epaphus also, the supposed offspring of Io and the supposed 
founder of Memphis too, could not be older than the Apis 
cycle; and yet it is no less clearly implied by the fable itself 
that, so far as regards the character and conception of Io, 
there was little or no difference between her and Isis. The 
Io of this fable was the counterpart of the Egyptian Isis ; the 
fortunes and wanderings of Io in this fable were those of the 
Egyptian Isis also : from which it would seem to follow that 
the first conception or first introduction of this fable among 
the Greeks must go as far back as the origin of the fable of 
Osiris and Isis itself among the Egyptians. It has been seen 
too* that according to the Greek fable, the Hermes or Mercury, 
the deliverer of Io from the custody of Argus, was the same, 
who having fled into Egypt, in consequence of the part which 
he had thus acted in behalf of Io, became known to the 
Egyptians under the name of Thoth; and gave that name as 
his own to the first of the months in their calendar: and this 
too, as we have also seen, would carry back the origin of the 
Grecian version of the fable as far as the institution of the 
Isia, and the epoch of the Sothiacal period. 

If there is any appearance of inconsistency in the parts of 
the same story, one of which makes Io the same with Isis 
from the first, and the other, the mother of Epaphus, or of 


X Supra, p. 184. Diss. xvii. ch. i. sect. v. 
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the Apis also, from the first ; it is explained by the fact that, 
though the Greeks could know nothing of the Apis and of 
the Apis cycle before B.C. 973, and probably much later, yet 
they became very early acquainted with the name and cha- 
racter of Isis: which were communicated to them, as we are 
told by Herodotus, directly from Egypt; if it be true, as he 
informs us, that the daughters of Danaus taught the women 
of Argos the Egyptian rite of the Isia, which he calls the 
Thesmophoria. It is certain at least that only 44 years after 
the rise of the fable of Osiris and Isis in Egypt, and the in- 
stitution of the Isia there, the same fable appears in Greece, 
in its proper Hellenic form ; which is that of the story of 
Demeter and the Koré: accompanied too with a similar insti- 
tution, signalised and perpetuated by a corresponding modi- 
fication of the primitive calendar, in the Eleusinian correction 
of Eumolpus, and in the Thesmophorian one of Triptolemus ; 
of both which, if it should be the will of God, we trust in due 
time to give a full account. It follows however from these 
facts that, whensoever and howsoever the Greeks first con- 
ceived the circumstances of the fable of their Io, they had an 
historical prototype for her, with which they had long been 
familiar, in the Egyptian Isis; and they had nothing to do 
but to graft the character of Io, even as the mother of 
Epaphus, on that. 

With regard however to the proper Hellenic conception 
of this character of Io, in her relation to the moon, to the 
cow, and to Epaphus, and to Isis, all alike, it does not appear 
that it can lay claim to any great degree of antiquity. It is 
unknown both to Homer and to Hesiod ; in neither of whom 
does the name of Io, or even that of Inachus, occur: and yet 
Hesiod was three hundred years younger than Homer. In 
short, we do not think it can be traced beyond the time of 
ZEschylus ; and /Eschylus is comparatively a recent authority 
for it: and im his time both the fable of Osiris and Isis, and 
that of the Apis, might have become known to the Greeks, 
and might have been confounded too. 

The principal use of this fable is to confirm by its testi- 
mony, as far as that is applicable, two very important conclu- 
sions, to which we have already attained; the true age of Isis, 
and the true age of Memphis. "The fable identifies Io with 
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Isis, and therefore connects Isis with Inachus: which, though 
not strictly true, when the chronology of the Grecian Ina- 
chus is tested by that of the Sothiacal period, is the truth 
itself compared with the fabulous antiquity which the 
Egyptians themselves assign to their Isis. — It recognises 
Epaphus, the son of Io, as the founder of Memphis; and 
therefore Memphis as no older than Epaphus: that is, than 
the Apis and the Apis cycle. 


DISSERTATION XIX. 


On the Alevandrine and on the Coptic calendar. 


CHAPTER I. 


On the Alexandrine calendar. 


SxcrioN I.— Derivation of the Alexandrine calendar from the 
equable Egyptian calendar. 


Ir is agreed that the Alexandrine calendar was a Julian 
calendar: but it is also agreed that the names and the order 
of the months in this calendar were the same with those of 
the Egyptian or equable. ΤῸ demonstrate therefore the 
derivation of this Julian calendar from this equable one; 
nothing is necessary except to prove that the date of this 
Julian correction, which is known by the name of the Alex- 
andrine, was Nabonassar 723, B. C. 26; and that the first of 
the equable Thoth Nabonassar 723, August 90 B. C. 26, was 
assumed as the epoch of this Alexandrine correction: and 
that will be proved if it can be shewn that as the date of this 
correction was Nab. 723, B. C. 26, so the epoch of the Julian 
calendar, which then first came into being, in the first year 
of its proper cycle of leap-year was always August 30. 

We shall begin with the proof of this latter proposition 
first. It is probably well known to many of our readers that 
the proper Julian epoch of the Alexandrine calendar was 
always either August 29 or August 30; August 30 in the 
first year of its proper cycle of leap-year, August 29 in the 
other three: but it may not be so well known, that the first 
and original epoch of the calendar itself was August 30 not 
August 29. "This is the point which we shall begin with 
establishing : and since it is necessary that we should proceed 
systematically, we will suppose the reader to be as yet unac- 
quainted with the nature and administration of this Julian 
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Egyptian calendar, and to have them to learn from the testi- 
monies which we shall produce. 


SEcrioN II.— On the proper Julian epoch of the Alexandrine 
calendar. Testimonies. 


i. The first of these testimonies is that of Macrobius: 
though Macrobius himself appears to have been a contempo- 
rary of Theodosius the Great*, and consequently much later 
than the date of the correction. His testimony however is 
given only to the nature of this calendar in general, as a 
species of Julian calendar, consisting of 365 days in the com- 
mon years of its proper cycle, and of 366 in the leap-years. 
Nor does it define its epoch in terms of the Julian calendar, 
further than by determining the seat of the intercalary day 
in the proper years of the cycle, between August and Sep- 
tember in that calendar. Tunc Horus, Dies quidem hic, in- 
quit, intercalaris antequam quintus annus incipiat inserendus, 
cum ZÉgypti matris artium ratione consentit. sed nihil in 
illorum mensibus explicandis videtur operosum, quia trice- 
nüm dierum omnes habent; eo quod, explicitis duodecim 
mensibus 1d est trecentis sexaginta diebus exactis, tunc inter 
Augustum atque Septembrem reliquos quinque dies anno 
suo reddunt, adnectentes quarto quoque anno exacto inter- 
calarem qui ex quadrantibus confit . 

i. Ptolemzus, De Apparentiis?: Κεχρήμεθα δὲ τῇ ka0 
ἡμᾶς τοῦ ἔτους χρονογραφίᾳ, δια (supple τὸ), τῆς κατὰ τὸ ἔτος 
ἐπουσίας ἐν ταῖς ἐμβολίμοις διὰ τετραετηρίδος ἡμέρας (lege ἡμέ- 
pais) ἀποδιδομένης, ἐπὶ πολὺν χρόνον δύνασθαι τὰς αὐτὰς φάσεις 
ταῖς ὁμωνύμοις ἡμέραις ὡς ἐπὶ πᾶν ἐκλαμβάνεσθαι. Τί thus ap- 
pears that the dates in the Apparentie, about to follow, 
were purposely to be given in terms of the Alexandrine 
calendar, because it took account of the excess of the mean 
Julian year over the equable of 365 days, here called the 
ἐπουσία Or epact, once in four years; in the shape of an 
interealary day. Consequently in a calendar of that de- 
seription the dates of the celestial phenomena, about to be 
subjoined, would be found attached for a long time to the 
same days; i. e. until the excess of the mean sidereal year 

X Saturnalia, i. ii. 105. y Ibid. i. xv, 
Z Prooemium, Opp. iii. Pars ii. p. 18. 
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over the mean Julian amounted to a day; or, as our own 
tables shew, for 150 or 160 years at least. 

This Julian calendar of the Apparentie is dated on the 
first of Thoth: Τῶν οὖν ἡμερῶν ἑκάστην ἀπὸ τῶν ἐν τῷ O0 
νουμηνιῶν ἐκτιθέμενοι κατὰ τὴν οἰκείαν τάξιν ὑπογράφομενξ : 
and the first of TThoth itself is supposed to correspond to 
August 29; as appears from its own intimationa, Μὴν O00 
ἤτοι Σεπτέμβριος, καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς δὲ (the Greeks of Alexandria) 
Αὐγούστου κθ. 'Ihis is the earliest distinct statement to 
that effect, any where extant. [It must of course be under- 
stood of the first of ''hoth in the common years of the cycle 
of leap-year; and that being August 29, it is thereby im- 
plied that in the first year of the cycle it must be August 30. 
The date of this calendar of Ptolemy's, like that of his cata- 
logue of the stars??2, may be assumed as A. D. 138 or 140. 
It cannot be assumed as A. D 139: because in that year 
the first of the Alexandrine Thoth must have been Aug. 30. 

ii. An inscription is extant in Gruter5, m honour of the 
Pater or Principal of the Pzanistz, an order of persons at 
Rome, devoted to the Egyptian Sarapis as the same with 
the Greek Pzean or Apollo: and this is dated τῇ πρὸ α' νωνῶν 
Matov, Pridie nonas Maias, May 6 in the Roman style, Κατὰ 
᾿Αλεξανδρεῖς Παχὼν ia, Pachon 11 in the Alexandrine; in the 
consular year of Sextus Erucius Clarus II. Cn. Claudius 
Severus: which consuls appear in the Fasti U. C. 899 A. D. 
146. If the 6th of the Roman May answered to the 11th 
of the Alexandrine Pachon; August 29 Roman must have 
corresponded to Thoth 1 at Alexandria. 

iv. In the Epistle of Ambrose to the bishops of /Emiliae, 
among other instances of the date of Easter Sunday, in terms 
both of the Alexandrine and of the Julian calendar, there 
specified, Pharmuthi 28 in the former, April 23 in the lat- 
ter, era Diocletiani 76, is one. "This year of that sera bore 
date A. D. 359—360 : whether on August 29 or August 30 
depends on the date of Thoth 1 that year. Now A. D. 360, 
the Golden Number being xix and the Dominical Letters 
B. A. the date of Easter, according to the proper Alexandrine 
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rule, would necessarily be Sunday April23. If this date 
corresponded to Pharmuthi 28, the first of Pharmuthi must 
have corresponded to March 27, and the first of Phamenoth 
to Feb. 26: from which, by reckoning back, we get to the 
first of 'Thoth sra Dioclet. 76, August 30 A. D. 959. 1 
follows that this must have been the first year in the Alex- 
andrine cycle of leap-year: and A. D. 360 being leap-year 
in the Julian cycle too, it would be discovered from these 
facts laid together, that the cycle of leap-year, proper to the 
Alexandrine calendar, anticipated six months on the cycle 
peculiar to the Julian: the former bearing date August 30 
A. D. 359, the latter March 1 A. D. 360. 

v. An ecliptie conjunction is caleulated in the Πρόχειροι 
κανόνες of Theon, in the 80th year of the zera of Diocletian, 
and in the Alexandrine month Paüni: "Ira δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ ὑποδεί- 
γματος φανερὰ ἡμῖν γένηται τὰ εἰρημένα, ὑποκείσθω ἐπιλογί- 
σασθαι τόν τε τόπον καὶ χρόνον τῆς γενομένης συνόδου τῷ ὀγδοη- 
κοστῷ ἔτει Διοκλητιανοῦ μηνὶ καθ᾽ "EAAqvas Παῦνὶ, ἐκλειπτικῆς 
τυγχανούσης. "The calculation is given also in terms of the 
equable calendar; with which reference and relation we pro- 
duced it ourselves on a former occasion*. "This year of the 
sera corresponds to A. D. 363-364, dated from August 29 or 
August 30, according as 'Thoth 1 in that year fell on one or 
the other of those days. Theon assumes it also as equivalent 
to Philippi 6875 (Nab. 1111); and it began in Nabon. 1111 
Philippi 687, though it extended likewise into Nabon. 1112 
Philippi 688. 


A. D. h. m. Nab. h. m. 

363 August 30 O Ο noon. 11τ, Thoth 1 o o noon. 
Add 9 months 21 

ds 2 h. 24 h. ] 20: 2094 291 | 92. 

ΣΙ 2 27 202 Ζ 27 
Cast off 305 Cast off 270 
ACD Nab. 
364 June 16 2 24 Qiri2 ῬΑΌΗΙ 22 Φ 27. 


"This eclipse in Pingré, for the meridian of Alexandria, 
actually bears date June 16 2h. 50 m. 10 5. ». μ. A. D. 364. 
Its equable date was Thoth 24 2 ἢ. 24 m. from noon ; Nab. 
1112 Phil. 688. 


d Ptolemzi Opera, v. 77 : cf. 31, 32. 
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From this example therefore it appears that A. D. 363 was 
the first year of the cycle of leap-year in the Alexandrine 
calendar; because the proper date of Thoth 1 that year was 
August 30, not August 29. "This could not fail to be the 
case sera Dioclet. 80, if it was the case :era Dioclet. 76, only 
one cycle of leap-year before. 

These examples are sufficient to establish both the proper 
cycle of leap-year in the Alexandrine calendar, in contradis- 
tinction to the Julian, and the proper date of the first of 
Thoth in each of the years of that cycle, in terms of the 
Julian calendar. The following scheme will shew both 
these things at once, assuming only that the proper date of 
the Julian cycle of leap-year is March 1; not the bissex in 
February: and that every month is to be reckoned at 30 
days. 


Julian cycle of leap-year. |. Alezxandrine cycle of leap-year. 
year. vear. 
i 5th of the viith month i 3d of the viith month 

in the ist year of the in the ist year of the 

Alexandrine -.' Marceh.1 Julan .. .. Aug. 30 
i in the iid .. δ — τ ἢ 2d in the iid τ NIB 20 
BL. md.. ον 2-7] nm'ad s" md τον π- 20 
E22. "uwfh.. X —P rz av .ad c 3vtli e — 29 


It follows that, as the date of the Epagomene in the Julian 
calendar on this principle would always be February 24, 
(the proper date of the vi kal. Martias in the Roman style, 
and repeated, that of the bissex also,) so the proper date of 
the Epagomenz in the Alexandrine calendar must always 
have been August 24, in every year of their proper cycle of 
leap-year alike; and the stated date of their termination, in 
every year of the cycle but the last, must have been August 
28: that 1s the date of the first Epagomene in the Alexan- 
drine calendar, in every year of the cycle alike, must have 
been August 24; and that of the fifth, in every year alike, 
August 28: and in the leap-year of the cycle, in which there 
was a sixth Epagomene, its date must always have been 
August 29. 

It would be easy to produce a variety of dates, in terms of 
the Alexandrine calendar, which occur in civil or in ecclesi- 
astical writers; and are always to be referred to one or 
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other of these two epochs of August 29 or August 30, as 
corresponding to the Alexandrine Thoth 1 for the time 
being. But it is superfluous to multiply examples in proof 
of a point so certain as this. We shall conclude this part of 
our subject with some general testimonies to the nature of 
the Alexandrine calendar; taken from different authors, 
whose age falls between the fourth and the seventh or 
eighth century of the Christian sra. 

i. There is a scholion in the Novi Canones Paschales of 
Isaac Argyrus, eis τὰς cvroüozavoeNQrovs!; which must be 
much older than the time of Argyrus himself, since it recog- 
nises March 18 as the date of the entrance of the sun into 
Aries, that is, of the vernal equinox *; a date which appears 
first in our tables in A. D. 617 and last in A. D. 756. It 
describes the Alexandrine year as consisting of 12 months 
five days every common year, and 12 months six days every 
leap-year*, in contradistinction to the equable or simple 
Egyptian year, which consisted of 365 only: and its epoch 
as August 29. In owr leap-yeav, meaning the Jubhan, it 
observes, the Alexandrie epagomene are six in number: 
though it would have been more correct to have said, In the 
year before our leap-year. It proposes, by way of example !, 
to determine the fifth of March in the current Julian year 
(which it appears from it was bissextile, and had a 29th of 
February,)in terms of the Alexandrine: but the reading of 
March 5th must be an error for March 6th, because it is 
determined to the lOth of Phamenoth, which could never 
correspond to any day but March 6th. If we reckon back 
from March 6th as the 10th of Phamenoth, in the first year 
of the Julian cycle of leap-year; we must necessarily come 
to August 30, as the 1st of Thoth in the year before. 

i. Maximus": Σημειωτέον δὲ ὡς ὃ kar Αἰγυπτίους O00 

* Page 2 and 12, the epoch of Argyrus' tables is fixed to A. M. 6876, 
which is considered to correspond to A. D. 1368. The vernal equinox at 
that time was falling on March 12. That A. D. 1368 corresponded to 
A. M. 6876 of this reckoning, see Ptolemy, iii. p. 7: extract from MS. 
2394 of the royal library at Paris, where A. M. 6792 is supposed to corre- 


spond to A. D. 1284. The epoch of this era in the /Era Vulgaris is A. M. 
5508 — B. C. τ. dated from Sept. 1. 


i Ptolemai Opp. vii. p. 43. k 44. l 45, 46. 
m Computus, xi. Uranologium, 351. A. 
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Σεπτέμβριος κατὰ Ῥωμαίους ἐστὶ, τὴν οἰκείαν ἀεὶ ποιούμενος àp- 
χὴν ἤγουν "ουμηνίαν κατὰ τὴν κθ΄ τοῦ Αὐγούστου μηνός. 
iiü. Auctor Incertus": Τὴν δὲ τοῦ ἔτους ἀρχὴν οἱ μὲν "EA- 
ληνες ἀπὸ τοῦ Σεπτεμβρίου ποιοῦντες (corrige ποιοῦνται.) οἱ δὲ 
c ^ CIMA ^? T eer « ^ Ny x 
Ῥωμαῖοι ἀπὸ rov ᾿Ιανουαρίου: kai οὕτω “Ρωμαῖοι καὶ “Ἑλληνες τὰς 
αὐτὰς μὲν τῶν μηνῶν ἀρχὰς ἔχουσιν οὐ τὰς αὐτὰς δὲ ἀρχὰς τοῦ 
ἔτους. πάλιν δὲ Ἕλληνες καὶ ᾿Αλεξανδρεῖς καὶ Αἰγύπτιοι τὰς 
$ ON Ν , Ν EE » / ; fx SES M ^ 
αὐτὰς μὲν ἀρχὰς τοῦ ἔτους ἔχουσι, τουτέστιν ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ μηνὶ τῷ 
Θὼθ ἄρχονται τοῦ ἔτους, οὐ κατὰ (δὲ) τὰς αὐτὰς ἡμέρας" ἀλλ᾽ οἱ 
ES er Ὁ ^ » ^ , , » * , ^ 
μὲν "EAAqves ἀρχὴν ἔτους kai ᾿Ινδίκτου ἔχουσιν τὴν πρώτην τοῦ 
€ ^ ^ 
παρὰ “Ῥωμαίοις Σεπτεμβρίου μηνός" οἱ δὲ ᾿Αλεξανδρεῖς πρὸ τριῶν 
ἡμερῶν τῆς πρώτης τοῦ Σεπτεμβρίου μηνὸς, τουτέστιν κθ΄ τοῦ 
Αὐγούστου μηνός. διαφέρουσι δὲ καὶ κατὰ τοὺς μῆνας, ὅτι ἀνὰ 
τριάκοντα ἡμέρας οἱ ᾿Αλεξανδρεῖς ἑκάστῳ μηνὶ δίδωσιν (διδοῦσιν ΟΥ̓ 
^ , z ^ e 
διδόασιν.) ὡς εἶναι TÉ. ἡμερῶν τοὺς ιβ΄ τοὺς παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς μῆνας, ai- 
τινές εἰσιν TÉ ἡμέραι. συμπληροῦνται δὲ τῇ ky τοῦ αὐτοῦ Αὐγού- 
ἡμέραι. συμπλὴρ ἢ κγ γ 
, ^ "^ M n 
στου κατ᾽ ἔτος, kal ποιοῦσιν ἄλλον μῆνα πεντήμερον, ἀπὸ τῶν 
λοιπῶν πέντε ἡμερῶν, ἥτοι κδ΄ καὶ κε΄ καὶ kg καὶ κζ΄ καὶ κη. ἐὰν δὲ 
"M » 1] 
καταντήσῃ τετραετηρικὸς, τουτέστι βίσεξτος, ἕξ γίνονται αἱ τοιαῦται 
'Eza M X , , , ^ N * δ΄ » Cun, ^ X 
κταὶ λεγόμεναι παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς, καὶ κατὰ δ΄ ἔτη ἑξήμερος κ', x. À. 
iv. Heraclius Imperator?: ᾿Επειδὴ ἀναγκαῖόν ἐστι γνῶναι... 
7] e ᾽ὔὕ € Lo: € ^ / » € N19. 
τίνος ἕνεκεν, ζητούντων ἡμῶν εὑρεῖν ποστέαν ἔχει ὁ παρὰ AAe- 
ξανδρεῦσι μὴν, τρεῖς ἡμέρας λαμβάνομεν πρὸ τῆς ἀρχῆς τοῦ Σε- 
πτεβρίου" ἰστέον ἡμῶν τῶν Ῥωμαίων τὴν ἀρχὴν τῶν μηνῶν ἀπὸ 
^)? ^ b! ^ 
τοῦ 'lavovapíov μηνὸς ψηφιζόντων, τῶν δὲ ᾿Αλεξανδρέων ἀπὸ τοῦ 
"n ^ , , ^ 
Σεπτεβρίου τοῦ λεγομένου O0 παρ᾽ avrà» συνάγονται τέως τοῦ 
Αὐγούστου πληρουμένου τρεῖς ἡμέραι περισσαὶ πρὸ τῆς ἀρχῆς τοῦ 
n^ / /, 
Σεπτεβρίου, ἑκάστου μηνὸς ἀπὸ A' ἡμερῶν ψηφιζομένου, καθάπερ οἱ 
^ n E » 
᾿Αλεξανδρεῖς rovs μῆνας ψηφίζειν εἰώθασι .... ὅταν οὖν ἔχωμεν 
ἡμεῖς κθ΄ τοῦ Αὐγούστου. οἱ ᾿Αλεξανδρεῖς πρῶτον ἔχουσι τοῦ Θὼθ 
τουτέστι τοῦ Σεπτεβρίου᾽ ὅταν δὲ ἡμεῖς πρῶτον ἔχωμεν τοῦ Σεπτε- 
/ e» , ^ , y ^ 5. S , € SN 
βρίου, οἱ ᾿Αλεξανδρεῖς τετάρτην ἔχουσι τοῦ αὐτοῦ μηνός. .. οἱ δὲ 
^ n n ^ ᾿ς 
᾿Αλεξανδρεῖς ἐκ τῶν η΄ (μηνῶν Jan. to Aug.) ἀφαιροῦντες τὰς € 
^ ^ , , ^ 
ἡμέρας καὶ ἐπιτελοῦντες ἕνα μῆνα τὸν λεγόμενον παρ αὐτοῖς πενθ- 
^ , , , 5 
ἥμερον καταλιμπάνουσι τρεῖς ἡμέρας .. .. ὅτε δὲ δίσεξτόν ἐστιν ἐν 
^ ^ ^ e ^ , ^ 5 /. 
TQ πρὸ τοῦ δισέξτου ἐνιαυτῷ T ὅτε πληρωθῶσι, οἱ ᾿Αλεξανδρεῖς ἐκείνῳ 


n Selecta ad illustrationem Chronici the true author of this fragment was 
Paschalis, v. p. 114. [Ὁ appears from — Severus, most probably of Antioch, a 
the Nova Collectio Vaticana of Maius, contemporary of Justinian's. 
vol. i. pars ii. p. 222. Appendix i. that o [bid. xxi. 212. 
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τῷ ἐνιαυτῷ καὶ μόνῳ, μετὰ τὸν Αὐγοῦστον τὸν λεγόμενον παρ᾽ αὖ- 
τοῖς Μεσωρὶ, ἀντὶ τοῦ πενθημέρου μηνὸς ἑξήμερον ἀποτελοῦσιν. 

v. IsidoreP: Intercalares dies sunt qui juxta /Egyptios 
supersunt duodecim mensibus, et incipiunt a nono kalendas 
Septembris (Aug. 24.) et quinto kalendarum memoratarum 
(Aug. 28.) finiuntur—Apud /Egyptios autem principia men- 
sium ante kalendas quatuor vel quinque dies pronuntiantur, 
juxta quod formula subjecta declarat.... dehinc reverteris 
ad quarto kalendas Septembris: talique ratione complentur 
dies ecclx, xii mensium /Egyptiorum. quinque dies super- 
sunt, quos epagomenas vel intercalares sive addititios voca- 
verunt 3. 


SEcrTIoN III..—On the date of the adoption of the Alevandrine 
calendar. 


On this question, the most important testimony to which 
we can appeal is that of Theon, author of the Πρόχειροι Ka- 
vóves. We shall produce it, as we find it given in Halma's 
edition of Ptolemy"; though it was first published by Dod- 
well in his Dissertationes Cyprianicze 5. 

᾿Επεὶ οὖν τὴν σύστασιν τῶν προκειμένων προχείρων κανόνων, 
περιέχουσαν τὰς κινήσεις τῶν ἀστέρων, ἀπὸ χρόνου τινὸς ἐχρῆν 
προὐφεστάναι, καὶ τοῦ κατ᾽ αὐτὸν τόπου τῶν ἀστέρων᾽ ἐπεὶ kal κι- 
νήσεώς ἐστιν ἀρχὴ τόπος καὶ χρόνος" πεποίηται (sc. ó Πτολεμαῖος) 
ταύτην ἀπὸ τοῦ πρώτου ἔτους Φιλίππου τοῦ per ᾿Αλέξανδρον 
τὸν κτιστὴν κατ᾽ Αἰγυπτίους, καθ᾽ obs ὁ ἐνιαύσιος χρόνος ἡμερῶν 
τυγχάνει τξε΄ μόνον, Θὼθ νουμηνίᾳ τῆς μεσημβρίας, ὅπερ ἐστὶ πλη- 
ρωθείσης ἕκτης ὥρας καὶ ἀρχομένης ἑβδόμης, ὡς πρὸς τὴν ἡμετέραν 
κατ᾽ Αἴγυπτον ᾿Αλεξάνδρειαν, διὰ τὸ καὶ παρὰ τὰς χώρας γίνεσθαι 
kar ἄλλον καὶ ἄλλον xpórov" τὴν μεσημβρίαν----Τὴν δὲ ἀπὸ με- 
σημβρίας ὥραν ληψόμεθα, ἑβδόμην ἡμερινὴν ὥραν πρώτην καλοῦν- 
τες καὶ τὴν ὀγδόην δευτέραν, καὶ ἑξῆς ὁμοίως, μέχρι τῆς εἰκοστῆς 
τετάρτης, ἥτις ἐστὶ τῆς ἑξῆς ἡμέρας ὥρα ἕκτη... .. 

Ἑξῆς" λαμβάνεται ὅ τε μὴν καὶ ἡ ἡμέρα κατ᾽ Αἰγυπτίους τόνδε 
πάλιν τὸν τρόπον. ἐπεὶ γὰρ ὁ καθ᾽ Ἕλληνας ἤτοι ὁ κατ᾽ ᾿Αλεξαν- 

» De Natura Rerum, cap. i. 247. A: — pora, x. 
cf. cap. iv. 247. H. 248. A: cap. vi. τ Opp. vi. 27. IIpóxeipo: Kavóves. 
248. G. 5 Oxoniz, 1684. Appendix, p. 106. 
ᾳ Cf. Bede, i. 507. Computi Ratio, u Cf. 29-31 of Halma, 113 of Dod- 


xii. Ibid. ii. 51. Temporum Ratio, i: well. 
73. ix: 144. xxxv. [bid.ii. 209. Tem- w Halma, p. 30. Dodwell, p. 110. 
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δρέας ἀναδιδόμενος ἡμῖν ἐνιαυτὸς ἡμερῶν ἐστι rfe" 0^ ὁ δὲ kar 
Αἰγυπτίους, ὡς ἔφαμεν, rfe μόνον" δῆλον ὅτι κατὰ τέσσαρα ἔτη 
ἡμέραν μίαν προλαμβάνει ὁ κατ᾽ ᾿Αλεξανδρέας, κατὰ δὲ αυξ΄ ἔτη 
ἡμέρας τξε΄, τουτέστι κατ᾽ Αἰγυπτίους ἐνιαυτὸν ἕνα καὶ πάλιν ἅμα 
ποιοῦσιν οἵ τε κατὰ τὴν ᾿Αλεξάνδρειαν καὶ οἱ κατὰ τὴν Αἴγυπτον τὴν 
ἀρχὴν τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ, καὶ ἑξῆς τὰς ἡμέρας καὶ τὸν μῆνα, τοῦ κατ᾽ 
Αἰγυπτίους χρόνου ὅλον ἐνιαυτὸν προειληφότος. καὶ ἐν τῇ ἀρχῇ 
πάλιν τοῦ ἑξῆς ἐνιαυτοῦ ἄρχονται οἱ Αἰγύπτιοι τῷ τεταρτῷ τῆς ἡμέ- 
ρας προλαμβάνειν, καὶ ἑξῆς πάλιν ἀκολούθως. 

Γέγονε δὲ ἡ εἰρημένη διὰ αὐξ΄ ἐτῶν ἀποκατάστασις ἀπό τινος 
ἀρχῆς χρόνου ἐν τῷ πέμπτῳ ἔτει τῆς Αὐγούστου βασιλείας, ὡς ἐκ 
τούτου πάλιν τοῦ χρόνου τὴν ἀρχὴν εἰληφέναι τοὺς Αἰγυπτίους 
προλαμβάνειν καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἐνιαυτὸν τῷ τετάρτῳ μέρει τῆς ἡμέρας. 

This statement is repeated*: ᾿Ελέγομεν δὲ τὴν ἀποκα- 
τάστασιν τοῦ kar ᾿Αλεξανδρέας χρόνου πρὸς τὸν κατ᾽ Αἰγυ- 
πτίους γεγενῆσθαι μετὰ πέντε ἔτη τῆς ἀρχῆς τοῦ Αὐγούστου βασι- 
λείας. ltis repeated also in the extract from MS. 2394f, and 
in the calculation there ascribed to the μέγας Λογοθέτης, 
A.D. 1284. Substantially it is repeated by Syncellus also$, 
where it is said by him that the epoch of the Alexandrine 
calendar was fixed in the sivíh year after the capture of 
Alexandria, and by order of Augustus : ᾿Επειδὴ... ἀπὸ ᾿Αλεξαν- 
δρείας ἁλώσεως ς΄ τὸ λεγόμενον βίσεξτον προετέθη ὑπὸ Αὐγούστου 
Καίσαρος, καὶ τῶν τηνικαῦτα σοφῶν: which leads to a digression; 
giving an account of the Julian year, the leap-year, and the 
solar cycle of 28 years. 

We lay no stress however on these later testimonies; only 
on that of Theon: according to which this restitution of the 
equable in terms of the fixed or Julian year, at the epoch of 
the Alexandrine correction, is dated in the 5th of Augustus. 
The zra of Augustus is dated by Theon^ 313 years complete 
before the era of Diocletian, A. D. 284i: as that 1s 607 years 
complete after the epoch of the zera of Philip. Consequently, 
the first year of that sra bore date Nab. 719 B. C. 30, and 
the fifth Nab. 723 B. C. 26. In this year of Nabonassar, as 
our general tables shew, Thoth 1, reckoned from midnight, 
entered August 30 at midnight ; and the next year, Nab. 724 
B. C. 25, August 29 at midnight. B.C. 26 too was the first 


€ Halma, 32. Dodwell, rr4. h Halma, Ptolemsi Opp. vi. 32: 
f Ptolemzi Opp. iii. 7-12. Πρόχειροι κανόνες. 
. £ i. 500. 13---501. 8: 1 Cf, ibid. 69--71. 
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year of such a cycle of leap.year as that which we have 
shewn to have been the proper one of the Alexandrine calen- 
dar; and B.C. 25 was the second. "This therefore must have 
been the date of the Alexandrine correction, according to 
Theon; Nab. 723, B.C. 26: and its epoch, August 30 at 
midnight, that year must have been taken directly from the 
equable Thoth the same year: which was what we undertook 
to prove. 

The application of such a term, as this of ἀποκατάστασις, to 
the coincidence of dates, (the equable and the fixed,) at this 
point of time, is an argument that Theon did not suppose 
these dates to have met for the firs? time in the fifth of the 
cra of Augustus; but for the second time: and the same in- 
ference follows from his use of the adverb πάλιν, in speaking 
of the anticipation of the equable on the fixed year, dated 
from this coincidence also ; as not beginning in a certain way 
for the first time, but as renewed in the same way, and be- 
ginning a second time. Now the best explanation of all this 
is the connection of the Alexandrine calendar of later times 
with the Sothiacal calendar of earlier date. It has been seen 
that the proper epoch of the Sothiacal calendar was July 22 
B. C. 1350: and that the cycle of leap-year im this calendar 
bore date from B. C. 1350. Τῷ is manifest that the Alexan- 
drine cycle agreed exactly with this. "The date of this latter 
being B.C. 26, and that of the former B. C. 1850—3t is 
evident that the first Alexandrine cycle was the 332d So- 
thiacal one. 

Now it has been already made to appear* that if the 
fragment attributed to Theon, relating to the zera of Mene- 
phres, was genuine, Theon himself must have reckoned the 
epoch of the Sothiacal period to have been B. C. 18346 ; which 
was only four years short of'its true date: 1. e. only one cycle 
of its proper cycle of leap-year complete. [Ὁ would make no 
difference to the Sothiacal cycle of leap-year, nor to the 
relation of the Alexandrine cycle to that, whether it was 
reckoned from B.C. 1350 or B.C. 1346. We will assume 
therefore for arguments sake, and in conformity to the hypo- 
thesis of Theon himself, that its proper epoch was B.C. 1346. 
Let us therefore draw out the scheme of the Sothiacal period 


k Vol. iii.. 65. Dissertation xiv. ch. ii. sect. x. 
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from B. C. 1346 to B. C. 26 in periods of 120 years, both in 
the equable and in the Julian zera. 


Scheme of the Sothiacal period in periods of 120 years, from Thoth 1, 
era cyc. 23661 July 21 B. C. 1346 to Thoth v Nab. 723 August 30 
B. C. 26. 


Period. B.C. JEracye. ἄτα of Nab, ^ Equable date. Julian. 
i 1346 2661 anf ἽΠΠΟΙ s. E July 21 
i 1226 2181 ec Thoth.... 3o — 21 
ii 1106 2901 m Phaophi.. 29 — 2I 
iv 986 3021 D Athyr.... 29 — 2I 
v 866 3141 Er Choac ... 27 — 21 
vi 146 3261 2 y T NEECTR 21 — 2I 
vii 626 UNES 122 Mecheir .. 26 — 2I 
viii 506 ΓΕ 242 Phamenoth 26 — 21 
ix 386 E 362 Pharmuthi 26 — 2I 
x 266 ΕΣ 482 Pachon... 26 — 2I 
xi 146 Puis 602 Pain. 20 — 21 
xii 26 ME 122 Epiphi ... 26 — 21 
B. C. 26 Nab. 723 Thoth.... r August 50 


Itis evident on this principle how naturally it might be 
supposed that the equable year B. C. 26 was returning to the 
same relation to a fixed date, hke August 30, in which it had 
stood to it B. C. 1346; so as strictly to entitle the coinci- 
dence of Thoth 1 with August 30 at this time to the name of 
an ἀποκατάστασις : and £haf without any prejudice to the 
truth of the fact that the real date of the equable Thoth, 
B. C. 1346, was July 21 not August 30*. 


* The opinions of chronologers, respecting the epoch of the Alexan- 
drine correction, have varied only between Nab. 719 B. C. 3o, and Nab. 
124 B. C. 25. One objection to the latter of these dates would be, that 
the cycle of leap-year, peculiar to the Alexandrine calendar, on that prin- 
eiple must have borne date in the first year of the Julian, instead of the 
fourth; six months later than the proper Julian cycle of leap-year, in- 
stead of six months earlier: another, that the proper Julian date of the 
Alexandrine Thoth, on the same principle, ought to have been August 29, 
not August 30: not even in the leap-year of its proper cycle itself. "The 
first of the equable Thoth Nab. 724 necessarily fell on August 29: and if 
the Alexandrine correction was adopted in that year, the Alexandrine 
'Thoth must have done the same: and in this case, it never could have 
fallen on August 30 at all. Its proper Julian exponent must have been 
August 29, in every year both of its own cycle and of the Julian too alike. 

'The objection to the former of these dates, B. C. 3o, would be that on 
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SEcrioN IV.—0On the historical date of the reduction of Alez- 
andria, B. C. 305; and on the epoch of the era Augusta at 
Rome. 


This assumed epoch of the Alexandrine correction, B. C. 
30, would coincide with the year of the reduction of Alex- 
andria by Cesar (at that time Octavianus), and of the con- 
quest of Egypt; and this coincidence, it may perhaps be 
supposed, might have something to do with the Alexandrine 
correction ; in particular with the year in which it took 
place. 


"That the submission of Alexandria, and along with it that 
of the rest of Egypt, probably happened in the month of 


that supposition, though the cycle of leap-year would be the same, the 
Julian epoch of the correction would not. "The first of the equable Thoth 
Nab. 719 necessarily fell on August 31: and that must have been the date 
of the Alexandrine; if the Alexandrine correction was really adopted in 
B.C.3o. The Julian dates of this Thoth, on this principle, must have 
been August 31 and 30; not August 30 and 29. 

Mr. Ideler has advanced a conjecture, intended to reconcile the acknow- 
ledged Julian epoch of the correction, August 29, (in the common years at 
least,) with this possible date of its adoption, B. C. 3o, by supposing the 
Julian date of the correction taken from the Roman calendar, B. C. 30, 
at a juncture of circumstances when, as it is well known, it had been for 
some time, (in fact ever since the death of Julius Ceesar,) irregularly ad- 
ministered. But the truth of the case, both with respect to the original 
date of the Roman correction by the Dictator Czesar and with respect to 
this irregular administration of the calendar for 36 years afterwards, has 
never been known to the learned. B.C. 30 there was absolutely no dif- 
ference between the Roman calendar and the Julian properly so called : 
the 29th August Roman, (at that time the 29th Sextilis,) and the 29th of 
August Julian were one and the same. It is impossible indeed to propose 
an hypothesis of this kind which will agree with the matter of fact that 
August 30 was always the date of the Alexandrine Thoth, in the first year 
of its proper cycle, and August 29 in every other; except by assuming 
that it might or it must have been attached to August 30, without any 
regard to the equable Thoth for the time being, and whether that was 
falling on August 30 too, or not. If the first Thoth of this correction was 
the equable Thoth for the time being; then the correction must have 
been made when the equable Thoth was falling on August 3o. That was 
the case, Nab. 723, in the 5th year of the era of Augustus, B. C. 26, the 
year assigned to it by Theon; but in no year before or after it: and 
this, in our opinion, is decisive of the question of the true date of the 
correction itself. 
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August, B. C. 30, U. C. 724, might be inferred from Sueto- 
nius!; who tells us the principal reason why the name of 
Sextilis was changed into that of August was because In hoc 
(mense) et primus consulatus (Augusti sc.) et insignes vi- 
ctori& obtigissent. We know at least from history of no 
remarkable successes of his obtained in this month, if it was 
not on this occasion in Egypt, in his contest with Antony. 
Macrobius however has removed all uncertainty upon this 
point, by preserving the words of the Senatus Consultum, 
which changed the name of Sextilism: for in this the sub- 
mission of Egypt in this month is distinctly specified as one 
of the grounds of the change: Cum imperator Csesar Augu- 
stus mense Sextili et primum consulatum inierit, et triumphos 
tres in urbem intulerit; et ex Janiculo legiones deductae 
secutzeque sint ejus auspicia ac fidem ; sed et /Egyptus hoc 
mense in potestatem populi Romani redacta sit, finisque hoc 
mense bellis civilibus impositus sit; atque ob has causas hic 
mensis huic imperio felicissimus sit ac fuerit: placere senatui 
ut hic mensis Augustus appelletur. 

We learn from Orosius", that the pricipal event of the 
contest between Augustus and Antony in Egypt, and the 
preliminary to the submission of the rest of that country to 
him, the surrendry of Alexandria, took place on the first of 
August. Kalendis Sextilibus, says he, (Augustus being now 
before Alexandria B. C. 30,) prima luce Antonius cum ad 
instruendam classem in portum descenderet, subito universze 
naves ad Caesarem transierunt. cumque unico presidio spoli- 
atus esset, trepidus se cum paucis recepit in regiam. deinde 
inminente Cssare turbataque civitate idem Antonius sese 
ferro transverberavi?. The same date appears in one of the 
Julian calendars of antiquity, the Antiatine, and virtually in 
another the Amiternine also»; each of them contemporary 
with the reign of Augustus or of his immediate successors : 
and though Scaliger seems to doubt of the facta, it is as- 
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1 Vita Augusti, xxxi. ὃ 2. 

m Saturnalia, i. x3. 261. 

n vi. 19. $22. p. 439. Havercampii. 
"The same fact is virtually recognised by 
Dio Cassius, li. 16: cf.lv. 6. B. C. 8. 
also Plutarch, Antonius, lxxx. 

ο Cf. Plutarch, Antonius, Ixxv-lxxviii. 
Suetonius, Augustus, xvii, 7-11. Dio, 
li. 9-10. 


P Apud Fogzgini. 

4 De Emendatione, v. 495 B. Scali- 
ger however confounds the victory over 
Antony and Cleopatra, supposed to have 
been ever after celebrated at Alexandria 
on August r, with the battle of Actium, 
on the second of September, Roman, 
B3€33p. 0. 05723: 
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serted by Durandus" that the feast of St. Peter ad vincula, 
on the kalends or first of August, was expressly instituted 
and attached to that day by the empress Eudoxia, wife of 
''heodosius the younger, in order that it might take the place 
of a pagan festival which the people of Alexandria were still 
in the habit of celebrating on August 1, in commemoration 
of this event; the submission of their city to Augustus on 
that day. 

It is certain too that Augustus must still have been in 
Egypt some time after August 1. It appears from Suetonius» 
that he travelled in Egypt, and inspected its curiosities ; and 
if so on this occasion. We have seen alreadyt that he de- 
clined at this time to visit the Apis. It is stated too" that 
he caused the διώρυχες, fossse, or canals, which conveyed the 
water from the Nile, to be cleared and opened afresh militum 
opera: and if that was not done after his departure, which 
is most probable, it would imply that he must have been 
there later than the total subsidence of the waters of the 
Nile; that is, after October at least, B. C. 30. Yet notwith- 
standing all this, there is no proof extant in history, nor any 
reason to believe, that the least change was made in the civil 
calendar of the Egyptians, while he was still among them, 
either by his orders, or by the Egyptians of their own 
accord *. 

We are informed indeed by Diovw, that the news of the 


* Plutarch, Antonius, Ixxiv: Augustus marched to Alexandria on this 
occasion διὰ Συρίας, οἱ δὲ στρατηγοὶ διὰ Λιβύης. It appears from Proper- 
tius that he too accompanied him, and that he was at Alexandria not only 
when Antony died, but when Cleopatra also died : 


Castraque Pelusi Romano subruta ferro, 
Antonique graves in sua fata manus. 

iii. ix. 55. cf. iii. xi. 29-54. 
When Augustus entered Alexandria at last, he was purposely attended by 
the philosopher Areius, a native of Alexandria, in order to encourage his 
fellow citizens.—Plutarch, Regum et Imperatorum Apophthegmata, Aug. 

iii. Reipublieze gerendze Praecepta, xviii: Antonius, Ixxx : cf. Dio hi. 16. 
'The particulars from the death of Antony to that of Cleopatra must 
have occupied a considerable interval of time: Plutarch, Antonius, Ixxviii- 


r Rationale, vii. 19. ἃ Suetonius, Vita, xviij. $ 2. Dio, li. 
s Vita, xciii. 8 3. 18, 
t Vol. iii. 585. Diss. xiii. ch. vi. sect.v. w]i.19. Cf. Appian. B. C. iv. 51. 
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death of Antony and of the submission of Alexandria arrived 
at Rome while Cicero the younger was stil serving the 
office of Consul Suffectus; that is, between the Ides of Sep- 
tember, B. C. 30, according to the Fasti, and the Kalends of 
November: and that the decrees which were passed in con- 
sequence of 3t were passed under his auspices. Among these, 
the following : Τήν re ἡμέραν ἐν ἣ ἡ ᾿Αλεξάνδρεια ἑάλω ἀγαθήν τε 
εἶναι, καὶ ἐς τὰ ἔπειτα ἔτη ἀρχὴν τῆς ἀπαριθμήσεως αὐτῶν νομί- 
ἕεσθαι. 

Chronologers have generally construed this passage of 
Dio's, as if the αὐτῶν were to be referred to Alexandria, and 
the decree was to be understood to have a special and ex- 
clusive reference to the people of Alexandria; whereas its 
obvious and natural reference is to the ἔτη just before: and 
the meaning of the decree is simply that the day of the 
reduction of Alexandria should be the epoch of an sera, or 
annual reckoning, from that time forward, in commemora- 
tion of the event. It might be intended then to found an 
sra, and an zera like the zera Augusta; but it was clearly in 
any case an sra no more designed for Egypt or for Alexan- 
dria than for any part of the empire besides. 

The zra Augustana did not actually come into vogue at 
Rome, until two years after this time, U. C. 727 B. C. 27; 
but in Egypt itself it came into force U. C. 725 ex kal. Jan. 
B.C. 29: which was as early as it could. We learn the fact 
of this distinction from Censorinus*: and the true reason 
why the decree, if really passed with the intention of found- 
ing the zra Augusta at Rome itself, B. C. 30, yet actually 
took effect there only in B. C. 27, appears to have been that 


Ixxxvi. Her death itself appears to have taken place only three days before 
the time fixed on for the departure of Augustus, Ixxxiv. The asp which she 
made use of was conveyed in a basket of figs, just brought from the coun- 
try, and consequently of that year's growth : and that may be an argument 
of the end of August or of the beginning of September. Cf. Dio, li. 11—15. 
Zonaras, x. 31. 529 C. 530 D. 

Penteteric games were instituted at.Nicopolis near Alexandria (founded 
itself to commemorate the victory over Antony), Dio li. 18. Strabo xvii. i. 
Cf. Jos. De Bello iv. xi. v. But at what time of the year they were cele- 
brated does not appear. Most probably in August too. 


x De Die Natali, xxi. 
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this year was also the date of the partition of the provinces 
between Augustus, and the senate and people ; and the date 
of the assumption of the name of Augustus by him himself»: 
his name until then having been simply Cesar Octavianus. 
The year in which Censorinus was writing his own work, 
Coss. Ulpio et Pontiano, U. C. 991 A. D. 238, ex kalendis 
Jan. is reckoned by him the 265th year of this z:era, at Rome: 
and that is correct. But of the same year and according to 
the same reckoning in Egypt he observes: Sed /Egyptii, 
quod biennio ante in potestatem populi Romani venerunt, 
habent hunc Augustorum annum cclxvii: and this gives the 
epoch of the sra Augusta in Egypt, ex kalendis Januariis, 
10:725; B. 0129; 

If therefore the Roman senate imposed on the people of 
Alexandria no necessity of adopting a Julian calendar in 
B.C. 30; there is no reason why they might not be left to 
choose their own time for doing so. [Ὁ is very probable that 
the introduction of an :era Augusta, B. C. 30-29, might lead 
in its consequences to the institution of a Julian calendar 
also; at Alexandria, at least. But if this had not been 
instituted so early as B. C. 30, it is morally certain that it 
would not be so before B. C. 26: because the cycle of leap- 
year of this calendar must agree with the Sothiacal; and 
therefore if it had not been already attached to B. C. 30, it 
could not be attached to an earlier date than B. C. 26. We 
are entirely of opinion ourselves that this year, B. C. 26, was 
actually fixed upon, because it stood at the distance of an 
integral number of periods of 120 years from B.C. 19346; 
and because B. C. 1346 at this time was known or supposed 
to be the true epoch of the Sothiacal period itself: a conclu- 
sion ultimately resolvable into the fact that the proper epoch 
of the period, in the first year of the cycle of leap-year, at 
this time was July 21, which at first had been July 22. 
Eleven periods of 120 years, reckoned back from 'Thoth 1, 
Aug. 30, B. C. 26, would bring them to Thoth 1, July 21 
B. C. 1346 exactly. "To go back to July 22 would have 
required four years more. 


y Cf. Dio liii. 3, B. C. 27: 16. 18. 20: 12-15: Ovid Fasti, i. 587-590. Pre- 
nestine calendar or Fasti Verrii Flacci apud Foggini. 
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It remains then merely to subjoin the type of the Alexan- 
drine calendar, for every year of its proper cycle of leap- 
year *. 

Alezandrine Calendar. 








First year of the cycle of Second, third, and fourth 
leap-year. years. 
Months. Days. Names, Julian dates. Julian dates, 
i — 20 Thoth August ...30 August .. 29 
ü - 30 Phaophi September 29 September 28 
ii — 3o Athyr October... 29 October.. 28 
iv — 3o Choeac November 28 November 27 
v — 3o Tybi December 28 December 27 
vi — 30 Mecheir January ..27 January ..26 
vii — 30 Phamenoth February 26 February 25 
viii — 3o Pharmuthi March ...27 March ...27 
ix — 3o Pachon April ....26 Apnibc l2 26 
x - 30 Paüni May..... 26 May..... 26 
xi — 30 Epiphi June.... 25 June.... 25 
xii — 30 Mesore July.... 25 Jules. 25 
xiii — 5 Epagomene August...24 
Fourth year 6 — — 24 


* Many dates have been brought to light in Mons. Le Tronne's Recueil 
of inscriptions discovered in Egypt, calculated to illustrate the Alexandrine 
calendar: for the particulars of which however we refer our readers to 
Mons. Le Tronne's own work. "The earliest appears to be the date of an 
. inscription, found on the Propylaon of Tentyra, of which the following is 
a copy: tome i. ix. p. 8r. 


€ ^ , , , ^ € ^ 
Ὑπὲρ αὐτοκράτορος Καίσαρος θεοῦ υἱοῦ 
Διὸς ᾿Ελε(υθερίου) Σεβαστοῦ ἐπὶ Ποπλίου 
, Py c ΄ ΝΙ , , 
Οκταυΐου ἡγεμόνος καὶ Μάρκου Κλωδίου 
, » , , 
Ποστόμου ἐπιστρατήγου Τρύφωνος 
Στρατηγοῦντος οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς μητροπόλεως, (καὶ 
^ ^ ^ , X ^ ,ὔ 
το)ῦ νομοῦ τὸ πρόπυλον Ἴσιδι θεᾷ μεγίστῃ 
καὶ τοῖς συννάοις θεοῖς. [Ἔτους λα΄ Καίσαρος, Θωῦθ Σεβαστῇ. 


'This inscription being referred to the first of Augustus in Egypt, Thoth τ 
B.C. 3o; its date would be some time after Thoth 1 A. D. i. With re- 
gard to the designation of Θωὺθ Σεβαστῇ, Mons. Le Tronne understands it 
with the ellipsis of ἡμέρᾳ ; and conjectures, with great probability, that it 
was meant of some particular day in the Alexandrine month Thoth, which 
coincided with Augustus' birth-day, ix kal. Octobres, September 23 Ro- 
man, when that appellation was given it. "lhere is reason to believe that 
particular days in the Egyptian calendar did receive particular names. 
On the Rosetta stone (xxv. i. P. ii. 250. 1. 46.) we read of Mesore 3o, the 
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SsgcrroN. V.—On the supposed date of the Alevandrine calen- 
dar, August 11. 


Before we take our leave of this subject, it is necessary to 
consider the grounds of an opinion, proposed by a learned 


birth-day of Ptolemy Epiphanes, and of Mecheir 17, the day of his acces- 
sion, as ἡμέραι ἐπώνυμοι. — Also, on the στήλη or pillar in the island of 
Dionysos, (xxxii. i. P. ii. 390, l. ro.) the ἡμέραι ἐπώνυμοι are mentioned by 
name, as a particular class of days. The ἡμέραι ἐπώνυμοι are alluded to in 
the letter of Jonathan Maccabeus to the Lacedemonians, in Josephus, 
Ant. Jud. xiii. v. 8 (cf. 1 of Macc. xii. 6-18.): the days meant being pro- 
bably those which had a distinct name and distinct services in the Jewish 
calendar; such as the Sabbath, the new moons, Pentecost, the day of 
atonement, and the like. In like manner the χρήματα ἐπώνυμα are men- 
tioned in Josephus, (Ant. Jud. xvi. ii. 4. (p. 643, 644.) in the sense of the 
dues to the temple from the Jews of the dispersion ; i. e. monies, dedicated 
to God, and called his, or after his name. 

In this particular instance however of Θωῦθ Σεβαστὴ, it must still be 
doubtful what day of 'Thotb is meant; because Sept. 23 Roman, and Sept. 
23 Julian, throughout the reign of Augustus were not necessarily the same 
thing: as will appear, if we ever come to treat of the Roman calendar. 

But the most remarkable date of this kind is one which Mr. Le 'l'ronne 
has produced from another inscription, p. 83. (Cf. Corp. Inscriptionum, 
iii. P. xxix. p. 445. No. 4957): 

L. B. Λευκίου Λιβίου Σεβαστοῦ ZovA- 
Πικίου Τάλβα αὐτοκράτορος Φαωφὶ 
a. ᾿Ιουλίᾳ Σεβαστῇ. 


The year to which this belongs, by the Egyptian rule, is determined to 


Phaophi r, A. D. 68, in the second year of the reign of Galba, supposed to 
be reckoned from Thoth r, Aug. 3o, A. D. 67. Now this day is further 
specified as Julia Augusta: from which it is an obvious inference that it 
must have received that name in honour of Livia, the wife of Augustus, 
some time after she herself received the title of Julia Augusta. 

She was constituted Augusta and Julia according to Tacitus, (Ann. i. 8; 
cf. 14,) by the will of Augustus himself, (cf. Suetonius, cii. 3.): and it may 
be collected from Dio, lvi. 46, and from the Amiternine calendar, that she 
actually received the name of Julia, when divine honours were decreed to 
Augustus, that is, Sept. 17 Roman (xv kal. Oct.) A. D. r4. She died, ac- 
cording to l'acitus, (Ann. v. 1,) U. C. 782, A. D. 29: according to Dio, 
(lviii. 2. 1: cf. lvii. 24,) A. D. 26: cf. Suetonius, Tib. li. 4, 5: at 82 years 
of age, as we are told by Pliny, H. N. xiv. 8. p. 53; cf. xix. 29. p. 380; 
at 86, according to Dio, lviii. 2. 

Pliny tells us also, (xiii. 23. 723. 724.) that the Egyptians gave the name 
of Augusta to the best sort of paper made among them, or the first of all, 
and that of Livia to the next best; cf. xiii. 24. 731. 734: in the life time 
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member of the French Academy of Inscriptions, Mons. de la 
Nauze?, that the proper Julian epoch of the fixed Egyp- 
tian calendar was August 11. "This opinion is espoused by 
Mr. Eckhel, in his Doctrina Numorum Veterum ; and he calls 
this epoch the style of the Alexandrine Egyptians, and that 
of August 29 or 31 the style of the rest of the Egyptians. 
For such an epoch as August 31 in any style in Egypt there 


of Livia too; which shews a predisposition on their part to pay her such a 
compliment as this of calling one of the days of one of their months Julia 
Augusta, in honour of her. [Ὁ seems this was the first of the Alexandrine 
Phaophi. Now there are only two Julian terms with which the first of 
Phaophi could coincide in the Alexandrine calendar, Sept. 29 and Sept. 28 
—Sept. 29 in the first year of its proper cycle of leap-year, Sept. 28 in the 
common years. 1f the Egyptians called a certain day in Thoth the Au- 
gusta of Thoth, because it coincided with the birthday of Augustus, we 
may presume that they called Phaophi 1 the Julia Augusta of that month, 
because it coincided with the birthday of Livia. 

But what was the birthday of Livia? on this principle, either Sept. 29 
or Sept. 28; because Phaophi 1 could coincide with no Julian date but one 
of those. We may probably collect from Suetonius, (Tib. xxvi.5; cf. Dio, 
lvii. 18,) that Livia was born in October (cf. 'l'acitus, vi. 5.) If that was 
the case, there would be only one way of reconciling these facts together ; 
and that is by supposing that Livia's birth day was the kalends of October, 
and that Phaophi r, in the Alexandrine calendar, received the name of 
Julia Sebaste when it was coinciding with Sept. 29; that is, in the first 
year of its proper cycle of leap-year: and when Sept. 29 was the true Ju- 
lian date of the kalends of October, or October 1i Roman. It will appear 
from our Julian calendar that this was actually the case, A. D. 15: that 
is, the year after the death of Augustus: which we should consequently 
believe to have been the true date of the imposition of this name on the 
first of Phaophi in Egypt. 

This date of the Julia Sebaste, as the same with the Alexandrine Pha- 
ophir, yet as meant of the birthday of Livia, the kalends of October, is 
consequently extremely valuable for the illustration of the Roman calendar. 
The Roman kalends were left by Czesar attached to a Julian date two days 
earlier than themselves; Jan. 1 Roman to Dec. 30 Julian, Oct. 1 to Sept. 
29, and so on. They swerved from that relation for a certain number of 
years after his death. "lhey were again restored to it by Augustus; and 
they again declined from it soon after the death of Augustus. But they 
were strictly in conformity to it at the time of his death, A. D. 14, and for 
five years afterwards too. We suppose this peculiar name to have been 
bestowed on Phaophi 1 in A. D. 15; and at that time October 1 Roman was 
actually the same as Sept. 29 Julian. 


2 Mémoires de l' Academie, tome xvi. — gyptiens, dite l'année Alexandrine. 
p.174 sqq. De l'année solaire des E- 
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is no authority extant: in other respects, the distinction thus 
drawn is contrary to the idiom of antiquity ; according to 
which καθ᾽ Ἕλληνας and κατὰ ᾿Αλεξανδρεῖς mean the same 
thing, in opposition to κατὰ Αἰγυπτίους - and the latter being 
always intended of the equable year and of its use, the 
former is always to be understood of the Alexandrine or the 
fixed. 

lt cannot be denied that there is testimony extant, which 
prima facie seems to confirm this opinion: viz. a certain pas- 
sage in the Natural History of Pliny the Elder. "The truth 
however is that this testimony is ambiguous. [Ὁ does not 
necessarily lead to the inference founded upon it: and such 
as it is, there is every reason to suppose that Pliny himself 
derived it from some other quarter; and it may very well be 
questioned whether he exactly understood it himself. We 
shall proceed to consider it however, in order that our readers 
may judge of it for themselves. 


ὅποτιον VI.—On the stated time and direction of the inter- 
course by sea between Egypt and India. 


It is necessary however to begin with referring to his ac- 
count of the navigation of the Sinus Arabicus, and of the 
Red sea; and of the stated seasons of the intercourse car- 
ried on by sea for commercial purposes between Alexandria 
and India; and of the course or direction which it usually 
followed : since it is in the midst of this account that we find 
the testimony in question. 

He premises to this account a recapitulation of the voyage 
of the fleet of Alexander, which was the first to navigate 
these seas, and to make them known to the Greeks. "This 
voyage was performed in B. C. 326 and B. C. 325; and 1t 1s 
related in the Indica of Arrian?. If we compare Pliny's ac- 
count of it with hisb, we shall perceive that, along with a 
general resemblance between them, there is still so much of 
circumstantial difference, as to lead to the conclusion that 
though the same in substance they must have been com- 
piled from different sources: and this appears to have been 

ἃ Opp. 312. cap. i—360. cap. xlii. xii. 5:. Arrian, Indica, i.-xliii: par- 


Gronovii, 1704. ticularly xviii. p. 332-xlii. 357. Cf. also 
b Phny, H. N. vi. 26-28: 30: 1x.2: . Strabo, xv. 1. 2. 
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the case: for Arrian professes to have followed Nearchus; 
Pliny gives us reason to believe that he took his account 
principally from Onesicritus. Nearchus left an account of 
Alexander's Indian expedition in general^, as well as of this 
voyage in particular; but so did Onesicritus also—and this 
is often referred to by the ancientsd: and that Pliny followed 
him chiefly if not exclusively in this part of his work, may 
be inferred from his own words; Sed priusquam hzc genera- 
tim persequamur, indicare convenit qu: prodit Onesicritus 
classe Alexandri circumvectus in mediterranea Persidis ex 
India; narrata proxime a Juba; dein eam navigationem quze 
his annis comperta servatur hodie*: and in particular from 
the fact that he appears to have considered Onesicritus the 
captain or admiral of Alexander's fleet, on this occasion f ; 
for that was the account which he himself gave in his own 
narrative of the voyage, of his own relation to it: though in 
reality, as the rest of the historians of Alexander inform us, 
he was only the master-pilot (àpxikvgeprrjrgs)? ; the pilot of 
the admiral's ship, and so of the whole fleet **. 


* Onesicritus is said to have been a native of Astypalza in Crete? ; and 
before he attached himself to Alexander the Great a disciple of Diogenes, 
the Cynic philosopher^. [Ὁ is agreed that he had the command of the 
pilots (he was the master of the fleet) in this voyage of Nearchus; and 
that he was previously the pilot of Alexander's own ship in which he 
sailed down the Indus*. Yet he is mentioned only once by Arrian in the 
account of the voyage itselfd. "lhe ancients speak of him as the least 
trustworthy of all the historians of Alexander; i.e. as more given to the 
marvellous than any even of them. Aulus Gellius classes him with noto- 
rious writers of fable, Aristeas of Proconnesus, Isigonius of Nicza, Cte- 
sias, Polystephanus, and Hegesias*: and Strabo observes of him: Ὃν 
οὐκ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου μᾶλλον ἢ τῶν παραδόξων ἀρχικυβερνήτην προσείποι τις ἄν. 


€ Cf. Pliny, H. N vi. 30.692. Stra- γραφῇ, ἥντινα ὑπὲρ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου ξυνέ- 


Boyxbi3* xv. 

d Arrian, vi. 2. Strabo, xi. r1: Xv. I: 
and passim. Plutarch, Alexander, viii : 
xlvi:lx:]lxi:]xv. Pliny, H. N. ii. 75: 
H2: Ὁ. 30: 51}. 18: xv. 19. 204. 
Seneca, Opp.iv; De Beneficiis, vii. ii. 
6. Lucian, ii. 53, 54. Quomodo historia 
conscribenda sit, 40: iii. 348; De Morte 
Peregrini 25.  /Elian. Nat. Anim. xvi. 
39: xvii. 6. 

€ H. N. vi. 26. Cf. ii. 75. 

f Ib. vi. 24. p. 638. Cf. Solinus, liii. 2. 

£€ So Arrian, vi. 2: of Onesicritus, 
and this very account: ^Os ἐν τῇ £vy- 


VOL. IV. 


ΎὝραψε, καὶ τοῦτο ἐψεύσατο, ναύαρχον 
ἑαυτὸν εἶναι γράψας κυβερνήτην ὄντα. 
Cf. Suidas, in Νέαρχος. Strabo, xv. 2. 
Plutarch, Eumenes, ii ; Alexander, lxvi. 
Ixviii. Ixxiii. 

ἃ Arrian, Indica, xviii. Elian, De 
Nat. Anim. xvi 39. Cf. Arrian, De 
Expeditione, vi. ii. xxi. Plutarch, Alex. 
lxv. 

b Plutarch, De Alexandri Fortuna, x. 

€ Arrian, Indica, xviii. Plutarch, Alex. 
lxvi. Strabo, xv. 2. 

ἃ Cap. xxxii. p. 348. 

€ Noctes Atticze, ix. 4. 
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To proceed then to Pliny's account of this voyage in his 
own time. Having premised the particulars of the voyage of 


πάντες μὲν γὰρ οἱ περὶ ᾿Αλέξανδρον τὸ θαυμαστὸν ἀντὶ τἀληθοῦς ἀπεδέχοντο 
μᾶλλον, ὑπερβάλλεσθαι δὲ δοκεῖ τοὺς τοσούτους ἐκεῖνος τῇ τερατολογίᾳ᾽ λέγειν 
δ᾽ οὖν τινα καὶ πιθανὰ καὶ μνήμης ἄξια, ὥστε καὶ ἀπιστοῦντα μὴ παρελθεῖν 
avrá f. 

Nearchus on the other hand was a Macedonian, a native of a city of 
Macedonia called Arg. Λήτη" πόλις Μακεδονίας £* ἀπὸ τοῦ πλησίον ἱδρυ- 
μένου Λητοῦς ἱεροῦ, ὡς Θεαγένης Μακεδονικοῖς" τὸ ἐθνικὸν Ληταῖος" οὕτω 
γὰρ ἱστορεῖται Νέαρχος Ληταῖος τῶν ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ τῷ μεγάλῳ συστρατευσα- 
μένων ὁ διασημότατος. Yet Arrian twice calls Nearchus the commander 
of this Indian fleet Nearchus the Creatanh; and Nearchus the Cretan is 
mentioned among the followers of Antigonus, after the death of Alexander, 
and during the contests of the Diadochii: so that there was such a person 
in the lifetime of Alexander, and one who probably accompanied him into 
the East. Yet we are entirely of opinion that in calling the Nearchus, en- 
trusted with the command of this fleet and with the duty of this first voyage 
from the mouth of the Indus, a Cretan, Arrian was mistaken. 

Strabo has referred both to Androsthenes of Thasus and to Orthagoras 
for an account of the voyage of Nearchus*; the former of whom accom- 
panied him himself. Pliny however appears to have principally followed 
Onesicritus: and that circumstance possibly serves to explain an observa- 
tion of his, which might have applied to the account of Onesicritus, 
though it would not be true of that of Nearchus: Onesicriti et Nearchi 
navigatio! nec nomina habet mansionum nec spatia: primumque Xylene- 
polis ab Alexandro condita unde ceperunt exordium juxta quod flumen aut 
ubi fuerit non satis explanatur. Arrian has followed Nearchus πὶ; and in 
his account both places and distances are very regularly mentioned. If 
Pliny comprehends Nearchus in this statement along with Onesicritus, it 
is probably because he supposed him to have been associated with Onesi- 
critus in the command of the expedition ; a supposition which appears in 
Quintus Curtius also n. 

There is nevertheless a substantial agreement between Pliny's account 
of the voyage, from whatsoever quarter it was derived, and this of Arrian, 
sufficient to shew that both are the same in general; and yet there is not 
so much of agreement in particulars as there must have been, if Pliny had 
copied from precisely the same accounts as Arrian. Xylenepolis does not 
appear in Arrian?. We know from him only that the fleet set out from the 
mouth of the Indus, the Indian Delta, Pattala, or Pattalene». The city 


[ox vier. m De Expeditione, vi. xxviii. Indica, 

E Stephanus Byz. Cf. Plut. Alex.x. xix. xx. 

h [ndica, xviii. Dx x 5: αὶ ἢ το. 

1 Plutarch, Eumenes, xviii. Diodorus, 9 De Expeditione, vi. xx-xxi. Indica, 
xix. 69. 19. xvili-xxi. 

E xvi. P De EÉxpeditione, vi. xx-xxi. Cf. 


1 H. N. vi. 26. p. 660. Strabo xv. 2. 
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the fleet of Alexander, he continuesh^: Postea a Syagro 
Arabie promontorio Patalen Favonio, quem AHippalum 10] 
vocant, peti certissimum videbatur, xii. xxii mille passuum 
sestimatione (1322 miles.) secuta ztas propiorem cursum tu- 
tioremque indicavit, si ab eodem promontorio Zigerum por- 
tum Indiw peteret. diuque ita navigatum est, donec com- 
pendia immvenit mercator, lucroque India admota est. quippe 
omnibus annis navigatur ... nec pigebit totum cursum ab 
JEgypto exponere, nunc primum certa notitia patescente. 
digna res, nullo anno minus H. S. quingenties imperii nostri 
exhauriente India, et merces remittente quie apud nos centu- 
plicato veneant. 

The course is then described. First, from Alexandria to 
Juliopolis two miles: from Juliopolis to Coptus! on the Nile, 
by favour of the Etesian winds, (which implies that the voyage 
was going on about the middle of July or later,) 308 miles, in 
twelve days: from Coptus, across the desert, on camels to 


or town of Arbis is mentioned in Pliny but not in Arrian; though the 
river Arabis is, which probably gave it its namer. "The foundation of the 
Alexandria noticed by him $ is implied in the Indicat, and recognised in 
the Expeditiov. The river Tóuzpos in the Indica" is the flumen Tuberum 
in Plinyw. He adds Circa quod Pasire"; and both Πάσιρα and the 
Πασιρέες round about it are mentioned in the Indica alsoX. In this part 
of the voyage the fleet was sailing along the coast of the Ichthyophagi ; and 
according to Pliny it took up twenty daysY. 'lwenty days may easily be 
made out of the same part of the Indica?; and the whole length of this 
coast is computed at last at 10,000 stades: which at tbe rate of 5oo stades 
a day would require 20 days. 'l'he island of the Sun in Arrian? is Solis 
insula in Pliny too: the island of the Nereids in the former is Nympha- 
rum Cubile in the latter. Arrian's three islands off the coast of Carmaniac 
appear in Pliny; and what Arrian calls 'Odpakra he calls Oracla. Macetas 
in Arrian ? is Macas in Plinyf: Gogana in the former& is Gauratz in the 
latter^ : the river Sitacus is Sitiogagus: Heratemis and Granis are men- 
tioned by both. 


USFIS NC Ivi: 26. Cf. vil. 2. 32: ix. 2: Z xxvi-xxix. 
609: Ptolemzei Geographia, vi. 21. 5. 8 xxxi. 

r De Expeditione, vi. xxi: Indica, xxi. b H. N. vi. 26. 661. 
Cf. Strabo, xv. r. € xxxvii. 

s H. N. vi. 26. 4 H. N. vi. 26. 663. 

t xxiii. € xxxii. 
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Berenice, on the Red sea, 258 miles in twelve days more k: 
Sed quia major pars itineris, he observes, conficitur noctibus 
propter zestus, et stativis dies absumuntur, totum a Copto 
Berenicen iter duodecimo conficitur die !. 

He proceeds: Navigare incipiunt (i. e. after taking ship 
at Berenice) sstate media, ante Canis ortum aut ab exortu 
protinus? : veniuntque circiter xxx die Ocelim Arabie aut 
Canen thuriferz regionis. est et tertius portus qui vocatur 
Muza, quem Indica navigatio non petit, nec nisi thuris odo- 
rumque Arabicorum mercatores. intus oppidum: regia ejus 
adpellatur Saphar, aliudque Saue: Indos autem petentibus 
utilissimum est ab Oceli egredi. 

Muza and Ocelis were localities of Arabia Felix, at the 
very extremity of the Sinus Arabicus, just where it enters 
the Red sea. So long (i.e. 30 days) did it take to accom- 
plish thus much of the voyage from Berenice. "There was 
another Berenice on the opposite point of the coast to Ocelis; 
Berenice ἐπὶ δείρης : which Pliny does not mention here. 

He continues: Inde (i. e. from Ocelis) vento Hippalo 
navigant, (the same kind of wind which he called Favonius, 
supra; but in reality, as the direction and bearing of the dif- 
ferent places next mentioned, relatively to Ocelis, imply, a 
south-west wind,) ad primum emporium Indie Muzirim, 
(according to D'Anville», Vizindruk, at present, in the 
Decan of India,) non expetendum, propter vicinos piratas qui 
obtinent locum nomine Nitrias: neque est abundans mer- 
cibus: preterea longe a terra abest navium statio, lintribusque 
afferuntur onera et regeruntur. regnabat ibi cum prode- 
rem h:c Celebothras: alius utilior portus gentis Necanidón, 
qui vocatur Barace^: ibi regnat Pandion, longe ab emporio 


k Strabo, xvii. I, reckons it six or 
seven days from Coptus to Myos-hor- 
mos: which however was only half as 
far as from Coptus to Berenice. He 
too speaks of this part of the journey 
as formerly made by night; but in his 
own time by day. 

l Cf. vi. 33. 738. 

m 'lhis would scarcely be consistent, 
if the Etesian winds were already blow- 
ing when they were sailing up the Nile 
to Coptus. But these may be under- 
stood there of the Prodromi, the time 
of which might be as early as July 10. 


The Canis ortus, alluded to ἀπλῶς 
here, must be understood of the most 
commonly received date of that pheno- 
menon, July 20-23—(at which time too 
the regular Etesian winds commonly 
set in)—not of the Canis ortus for the 
latitude of Berenice, which was the 
same with that of Syene; for which the 
stated date of the phenomenon was 
more properly July 14 or r5 than 20 
Or 21. 

n^ r4. 

9 Cf. D'Anville, ii. 113. 115. 
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mediterraneo distante oppido, quod vocatur Modusa (Mo- 
dura, hod. Maduré43,) regio autem, ex qua piper monoxylis 
lhntribus Baracen convehunt, vocatur Cottonara (hod. Ca- 
nara'): quz omnia gentium portuumve aut oppidorum no- 
mina apud neminem priorum reperiuntur: quo apparet 
mutari locorum status. 

He concludes: Ex India renavigant mense ZEgyptio Tybi, 
incipiente nostro Decembri, aut utique Mechiris ZEgyptii 
intra diem sextum, quod fit intra idus Januarias nostras. ita 
evenit ut eodem anno remeent. navigant autem ex India 
vento Vulturno, (a south-east wind, though the direction 
requires a north-west wind,) et cum intravere rubrum mare 
Africo vel Austro: (a south-west wind, or a south one; 
though the course requires a south or a south-west one.) 

The same account is given in brief by Solinus also5: Di- 
cendum hoc loco, quatenus ab Alexandria JEgypti pergatur 
in usque Indiam. Nilo vehente Copton usque etesiis flati- 
bus cursus est: deinde terrestre iter Hydreum tenus: post 
transactis aliquot mansionibus DBerenicen pervenitur ubi 
rubri maris portus est. inde Ocelis Arabie portus tangi- 
tur. proximum Indie emporium excipit Zmirim (Plin. Mu- 
ziris,) infame piraticis latronibus. "deinde per diversos por- 
tus Cottonare pervenitur ad quam monoxylis lintribus piper 
convehunt. petentes Indiam ante exortum Canis aut pro- 
tinus post exortum navigia media zestate solvunt. revertentes 
navigant Decembri mense. secundus ex India ventus est 
Vulturnus; et cum ventum est in rubrum mare aut Africus 
aut Auster vehunt t. 


SzcrroN VII.—Scheme of the Egyptian calendar, according 
to the above account of Pliny's. 


It is on the concluding statement contained in the pre- 
ceding quotations from Pliny that De la Nauze founded his 
opinion. "The Egyptian Tybi is there represented as begin- 
ning in December ; and the 6th of Mecheir as falling within 
the ides of January, Jan. 13 Roman. [1 this means that 
Mecheir 6 actually fell on Jan. 13, then Mecheir 1 must 
have fallen on Jan. 8. And having this datum, we must 
suppose the entire Egyptian year, in comparison of the 

q Cf. D'Anville, ii. 117. r [bid. ii. 115. S liv. $ 7. t liv. $ 9, 10. 
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Julian, in order to be consistent with it, to have stood as 
follows. 


Egyptian and Julian. calendar—on the supposition that. Mecheir 6 in 
the former corresponded to January 13 in the latter. 


Months. Months. 
i. Thoth — August Pr. vii. Phamenoth February 7. 
i. Phaophi September ro. vii. Pharmuthi March 9. 
ii. Athyr October το. ix. Pachon April 8. 
iv. Cheac November 0. x. Paüni May 8. 
v. Tybi December 9. xi. Epiphi June m 
vi. Mecheir January 8. xii. Mesore July "E 


xii. Epagomene, August 6. 


It is manifest however that there would be no foundation 
for this arrangement unless Mecheir 6 absolutely agreed 
with January 13: and that could not certainly be assumed 
from Pliny's words merely, Quod fit intra idus Januarias 
nostras. We are willing however to concede this point ; and 
to assume that Mecheir 6, at the time to which he refers, 
did actually agree with January 13 Roman. It follows from 
this admission certainly that Thoth 1 at the same time must 
have been falling on August 11 Roman: but it would not 
follow that it would always do so, or must always have done 
so, unless it could be proved that the coincidence of Mecheir 
6 and January 13, from which we infer this of Thoth 1 and 
August ll also, was proposed by Pliny as something which 
held good or would hold good perpetually ; and not at that 
particular time only. Now this is an enlargement of the 
particular inference from the mere matter of fact, as it held 
good at the time to which he refers, which we are by no 
means justified in making. No one will say that the words 
of Pliny necessarily lead to such an enlarged construction of 
their meaning. But in order to ascertain their real con- 
struction, we must first of all say something of that part of 
the voyage, which he described as made from Ocelis to Mu- 
ziris and to the neighbouring parts of the continent of India, 
by means of the wind which he called Hippalus. 
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SEcrioN VIII.—O» ἐμὲ discovery of the wind Hippalus, or 
the first application of the wind so called to the purposes of 
the voyage from Egypt to India; and on the time when it 
was made. 


We perceive that the name given by Pliny to the wind, of 
which the merchants and sailors from Egypt to India in his 
time took advantage, is Hippalus; and that at the outset 
of his aecount he represents this wind Hippalus as another 
name for the wind which the Latin language usually ex- 
pressed by the name of Favonius, and the Greek would no 
doubt have expressed in like manner by Ζέφυρος: but he 
does not tell us why the Latin Favonius was so called, and 
why the name of Hippalus was peculiar to it in the Red sea, 
and not given to it any where else. ΤῸ supply this omission 
in his account, we must go to that of the anonymous author 
of the Periplus Maris Erythrzai; and we shall find the neces- 
sary explanation there: Τοῦτον δὲ ὅλον τὸν εἰρημένον mept- 
πλοῦν, says he", ἀπὸ Κάνης καὶ εὐδαίμονος ᾿Αραβίας οἱ μὲν μι- 
κροτέροις πλοίοις περικολπίζοντες ἔπλεον. πρῶτος δὲ Ἵππαλος 
κυβερνήτης κατανοήσας τὴν θέσιν τῶν ἐμπορίων καὶ τὸ σχῆμα τῆς 
θαλάσσης τὸν διὰ πελάγους ἐξεῦρε πλοῦν" ἀφ᾽ οὗ καὶ τοπικῶς (δ) 
ἐκ τῶν (ἀπὸ) τοῦ ὠκεανοῦ φυσώντων (ἀνέμων), τῶν κατὰ καιρὸν 
τῶν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐτησίων, ἐν τῷ ᾿Ινδικῷ πελάγει, (ὃς) Λιβόνοτος φαί- 
νεται, zpocovopá(erav ἀπὸ τῆς προσηγορίας τοῦ πρώτως εὑρηκό- 
τος τὸν διαπλοῦν. 

It thus appears that Hippalus was the name of a pilot, 
accustomed to navigate these seas; who did not indeed dis- 
cover the regularity of the wind which moderns call the mon- 
soon in the Red sea and the Indian Ocean, and which blows 
for a certain part of the year, i. e. from May to October, from 
the south-west, and for the opposite part of the year from 
the north-east "; but was the first to take advantage of it, by 
sailing across the sea from Ocelis to the continent of India, 
instead of following the old track along the line of the coast: 
for which reason, his contemporaries very properly gave this 
wind itself the name of Hippalus; and posterity, in Pliny's 


u Geographi Minores, i. Arriani Pe- v Cf. Arrian, De Expeditione Alex. 
riplus Maris Erythrzi, p. 52. vi. xxi. 
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time and in that of the author of the Periplus, very properly 
retammed the name so given. 

The same author proceeds: 'Ad' o? μέχρι καὶ νῦν, τινὲς μὲν 
εὐθὺς ἀπὸ Κάνης τινὲς δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν ᾿Αρωμάτων ἀφιέντες, οἱ μὲν εἰς 
Λιμυρικὴν πλέοντες ἐπὶ πλέον τραχηλίζοντες, οἱ δὲ εἰς Βαρύγαζαν, 
οἱ δὲ εἰς Σκυθίαν, (localities previously mentioned and described 
by him *,) οὐ πλέον ἢ τρεῖς ἡμέρας ἀντέχουσι (sc. τῷ ἀνέμῳ") kal 
τὸ λοιπὸν παρεπιφόρον πρὸς ἴδιον δρόμον (ἔχοντες αὐτὸν) ἐκ τῆς 
χώρας ὑψηλοὶ διὰ τῆς ἐξῶθεν γῆς παραπλέουσι τοὺς εἰρημένους 
κόλπους. 

The question then, which next presents itself is /Ais: At 
what time was this first voyage, across the Indian Ocean, 
thus made by Hippalus? It is clear it had been made before 
the date of Pliny's natural history, which was A. D. 75 and 
76w; and before that of the Periplus, concerning which 
something will be said by and by: yet it is evidently to be 
inferred from Pliny's own words in speaking of the course of 
the voyage so pointed out for the first time: Qu: his annis 
comperta servatur hodie* ; that it could not have been made 
long before the time when he himself was writing. 

Now as the first step to an approximation to the actual 
date of this first voyage, we may refer to another passage of 
Pliny, relating to the 1sland of Taprobana, the modern Cey- 
lon»; and not, as some have imagined, the modern Sumatra?: 
* Hactenus a priscis memorata ; nobis diligentior notitia Clau- 
dii principatu contigit, legatis etiam ex insula advectis. id 
accidit hoc modo.  Annii Plocami qui maris rubri vectigal a 
fisco redemerat libertus circa Arabiam navigans Aquilonibus 
raptus preter Carmaniam xv? die Hippuros portum ejus in- 
vectus, hospitali regis clementia, sex mensium tempore imbu- 
tus alloquio, percontanti postea narravit Romanos et Czesa- 
rem?." "This account is repeated by Solinus 5. 

It appears to us a just inference from this passage, that 
the use of the trade-wind Hippalus had not yet been dis- 
covered when this incident happened ; and yet notwithstand- 


v Cf. D'Anville, ii. 113-113. cap. i. 16. p. 58: 19. 62: Π| 8. 1025 
Ww Cf. our Dissertations, Diss. xv. translated by E. G., Lond. 1604. 
vol. ii. p. 77: Appendix, Diss. xvii. vol. a H..N. vi 24. 642. Cf. Strabo, 
iv. 82 sqq. XVI 
X vi. 26. y D'Anville, ii. 117. b Jiii, $ 8-10. 


2 Cf. Acosta, Historie of the Indies, 
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ing was discovered soon after, and consequently in the reign 
of Claudius: especially if Taprobana was really the same as 
the modern island of Ceylon, and therefore situated so near 
to Modusa or Modura, the capital of the kingdom of Pan- 
dion, (mentioned supra*, as the principal mart of the com- 
merce carred on with India by means of this wind,) that, 
after the beginning of a stated and regular intercourse be- 
tween Egypt and those parts by means of this same wind, it 
is morally impossible that Taprobana, even though entirely 
unknown before, could long have continued so. 

We may further infer that Taprobana had not yet been 
visited by any Roman, or was not yet known to have been 
so, up to a certain time in the reign of Claudius; from the 
allusion to it in Pomponius Mela, an older writer than Pliny, 
and one of the authorities to which he refers in his sixth 
book itself. Now when Mela was writing nothing was known 
of Taprobana for certain: Taprobane aut grandis admodum 
insula, aut prima pars orbis alterius Hipparcho dicitur. sed 
quia habitatur nec quisquam circum eam isse traditur prope 
verum est d. 

It is not often that the date of any work of antiquity can 
be determined with so much precision as that of this of Mela. 
He quotes Cornelius Nepos: Ut recentem ita auctoritate 
certum *: he describes Herculaneum and Pompeii as still 
existing in his own timef: he mentions the Phoenix and its 
period 5, yet not the appearance of one in the reign of Clau- 
dius, U. C. 800 A. D. 47: he speaks of the human sacrifices 
of the Gauls, i. e. of the religion of the Druids, as Feritatis 
jam abolitz ^ : and it also was suppressed by Claudius'. But 
the passage which ascertains the date of his work is the fol- 
lowing*: Britannia qualis sit qualesque progeneret, mox cer- 
tiora et magis explorata dicentur. quippe tam diu clausam 
aperit ecce! principum maximus: nec indomitarum modo 
ante se verum ignotarum quoque gentium victor, propriarum 
rerum fidem ut bello affectavit ita triumpho declaraturus 
portat. 

'This part of his work then was written just asit was known 

€ Page 485. d iii. 7. i Suetonius, Claudius, xxv. 14. 

e iii. 5. f ji. 4. k iii, 6. 

£ iii. 8. h iii. 2. 
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that Claudius was returning from his British expedition to 
his triumph. Now it appears from Dio!, that Vitellius (his 
colleague in the consulship A. D. 43) was left in command 
at Rome, while he went himself on this expedition ; and that 
Claudius and Vitellius were in office together ἑξάμηνον, that 
is, from January 1 to July 1, A. D. 43. If so, he must have 
set out before Julyl, A. D. 43. He was sixteen days only in 
Britain, and six months only absent from Rome": and he 
had returned, and was celebrating his triumph, Coss. Caio 
Crispo ii. Tito Statilio Tauro: i. e. after Jan. 1, A. D. 44. 
It may be collected from Suetonius", that he both returned 
and triumphed sezto mense after his departure. "The date 
therefore of his triumph must have been either the very end 
of A. D. 43 or the very beginning of A. D. 44: that of Mela's 
allusion to it consequently must have been just before; and 
most probably the very end of A. D. 43. 

The discovery of Taprobana then by the freedman of An- 
nius Plocamus had not yet been made in the third of Clau- 
dius, A. D. 43, or was not yet known to have been made. 
Mela is silent also concerning the wind Hippalus: and there- 
fore it is to be presumed he knew nothing as yet of that too. 
Now the reign of Claudius lasted from January 24 A. D. 41 
to October 13 A. D. 54. In the first year of his reign, Nab. 
789, A. D. 41, the first of Thoth fell on August 13: in the 
last, Nab. 802, A. D. 54, it fell on August 10. Between these 
extremes there were four years, Nab. 796 A. D. 48—Nab. 799 
A. D. 51; in each of which it fell on August l1. It is evi- 
dently possible that the first voyage to India, made with the 
help of the wind Hippalus, and made in the reign of Clau- 
dius, might actually be made in the course of these four 
years: in which case the dates above-mentioned of Tybi, and 
of Mecheir 6, reduced to the Julian calendar, would neces- 
sarily correspond, as we have seen they did, Tybi to Decem- 
ber, Mecheir 6 to January 13. t is probable that Pliny 
found these dates in some of the earliest accounts of the 
voyage; in which the Egyptian days of the month had been 
reduced to the Roman also—to the effect which we have just 

11χ- 70: m Ιχ, 23. p. 80; Galba, vii. 2: Vitellius, ii. 8, 9; 
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described *: though what his particular authority for this 
part of his accounts was, it would be useless to conjecture, 
further than that it must have been some one of those whom 
he enumerates in his first Book ?, as the authorities followed 
in this sixth Book ; and most probably one of the Exteri. It 
must be admitted however that this is the most natural and 
consistent explanation of these particular dates; viz. that 
they were taken from the equable Egyptian calendar for the 
time being. And it 15 a strong internal evidence of the truth 
of this explanation, that just at the time when this new route 
to India must have been discovered, and when the first and 
most interesting accounts of it were likely to be written, the 
equable Thoth was actually coinciding with August 11. "These 
first accounts were most likely to be given by the Egyptians, 
or by the Greeks of Egypt; the intercourse itself thus car- 
ried on being between Egypt and India: and therefore the 
dates which occurred in them would very probably be speci- 
fied in terms of the Egyptian calendar; which nevertheless 
might also have been reduced to the Roman, for the benefit 
of Roman merchants, or of other Roman subjects, who were 
as much concerned in the commerce with India as the Egyp- 
tians. 


SEcTIioN IX.— On the date of the Periplus Maris Erythrei. 


With regard to the author of this Periplus, which has been 
ascribed to Arrian, a very slight perusal of it is sufficient to 
convince us that he must have been a native of Egypt, 


* [t is to be observed that during these four years, A. D. 48-51, and 
even from A. D. 46 or 47, the relation of the Roman calendar to the Ju- 
lian, properly so called, was such that the kalends of the Roman months 
fell on the second of the corresponding Julian months. "This would make 
no difference to the relation of ἃ given equable date to a given Julian one 
in any of these years: but it would to the relation of a given equable date 
to a given Roman one. For example, the Ides of January, in any of these 
years, Jan. 13 Roman, corresponded to Jan. 14 Julian; but Mecheir 6 to 
Jan. 13 Julian, and therefore to Pridie idus Januarias Roman. Now the 
relation of Mecheir 6 to the corresponding Roman date, under such cir- 
cumstances, could scarcely be more properly expressed than it was by 
Pliny, oc. cit., Quod fit intra idus Januarias nostras—as ἃ day which came 
close up to, but did not pass beyond, or even coincide with, Jan. 13, the 
ides themselves. 

9 p. 45. 
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whereas Arrian was a Bithynian; and that he was probably 
an Alexandrine Greek. "That he was an Egyptian appears 
from his own testimony' : "στιν δὲ rà δένδρα rà λιβανοφόρα οὐ 
μεγάλα λίαν οὐδὲ ὑψηλά: φέρει δὲ ἐπὶ τῷ φλοίῳ πησσόμενον τὸν 
λίβανον, ὥς τινα καὶ τῶν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ δένδρων δακρύει τὸ 
κομμί. "That he was probably an Alexandrine may be inferred 
from his having written his work in Greek; and from his 
dates, which are all taken from the Alexandrine or from the 
Roman calendar. 

"Thus, where he is describing the region, on the right hand 
of the navigator, in sailing down the Sinus Arabicus from 
Berenice to the port or emporium of Adulei, in the domi- 
nions of Zoscales mentioned just before$*, as a contemporary : 
Τὰ δὲ πλεῖστα ἐκ τῆς Αἰγύπτου φέρεται εἰς τὸ ἐμπόριον τοῦτο ἀπὸ 
μηνὸς ᾿Ιανουαρίου μέχρι τοῦ Σεπτεμβρίου, ὅ ἐστιν ἀπὸ Τυβὶ ἕως 
Θώθ' εὐκαίρως δὲ ἀπὸ Αἰγύπτου ἀνάγονται περὶ τὸν Σεπτέμβριον 
pivat. Here we should perhaps read ἐπὶ Αἰγύπτου for ἀπὸ 
Αἰγύπτου : understanding him to mean that September or 
Thoth was a good time for returning from those parts to 
Egypt. "The relative position of Adulis and Alexandria one 
to the other respectively shews that a south wind would be 
wanted for that purpose: and as the Etesian winds ceased 
about the first of September, the south winds, by which they 
were commonly succeeded, in general must have begun soon 
after. "This correspondence however of Tybi to January, and 
of TThoth to September, could hold good only of the Alexan- 
drine and of the Roman calendar. 

Again, speaking of certain other ports, Opone, Tab:e, and 
the Aromatum emporium, (all lying on the African not on 
the Arabian side of the coast, and at the most northernly 
point of the coast on the Red sea,) he observes" : Πλεῖται δὲ 
εἰς πάντα ταῦτα τὰ πέραν ἐμπόρια ἀπὸ μὲν Αἰγύπτου περὶ τὸν 
᾿Ιούλιον μῆνα, ὅ ἐστιν ᾽Επιφί. ΤῊΘ Alexandrine Epiphi bore 
date June 25—July 25. Again, speaking of the harbour of 
Muza, 1200 stades south of Berenice", he observes: Πλεῖται 
δὲ εἰς αὐτὸν εὐκαίρως περὶ τὸν Σεπτέμβριον μῆνα ὅς ἐστι O0, 
οὐδὲν δὲ κωλύει καὶ τάχιον. ''hoth, it should be remembered, 


τ Geographi Min. i. 16. u Page 8. 
5 Ibid. p. 3. ad calcem. Ww Page 12-14. Cf. Pliny, H. N. vi. . 
t Tbid. 5. 26. 669, and supra, 484. 


"— 
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was the Alexandrine form of the Egyptian Thoyth or Θωῦθ. 
Again, he remarks on the harbour of Cane, (north-east of 
the entrance of the Red sea from the Arabian Gulf, higher 
up the coast of Arabia Felix*;) Πλεῖται δὲ eis αὐτὴν περὶ τὸν 
αὐτὸν καιρὸν ὃν καὶ eis Moi(a, πρωϊμώτερον δέ. And speaking 
of the arrival of the Indian fleet, or of some part of it, on its 
way back, at an emporium called Minnagara, in the country 
of the Scythz, subject to the Parthians, he observes: : ᾿Ανά- 
γονται δὲ kal αὐτοὶ (εἰς αὐτὸν) οἱ πλέοντες μετὰ τῶν ᾿Ινδικῶν περὶ 
τὸν ᾿Ιούλιον μῆνα ὅς ἐστιν ᾽᾿Επιφί. So again, of the port of Ba- 
rygaza in India, and of the time of setting out to it from 
Egyptz: ᾿Αποπλέουσι δὲ κατὰ καιρὸν oi ἀπὸ Alyómrov els τὸ ép- 
πόριον ἀναγόμενοι περὶ τὸν ᾿Ιούλιον μῆνα ὅς ἐστιν ᾿Ἐπιφί. Lastly, 
he observes of Nelkynda?: Πλέουσι δ᾽ εἰς αὐτὴν οἱ κατὰ καιρὸν 
ἀναγόμενοι ἀπ᾿ Αἰγύπτου περὶ τὸν ᾿Ιούλιον μῆνα ὅς ἐστιν ᾿Επιφί: 
all which statements, being understood of the time of setting 
out from Berenice on the Red sea, would be consistent with 
the account of Pliny, who specified the stated time for the 
same purpose as not later than July 20 at least; that is, not 
later than the Alexandrine month Epiphi. 

It appears further not merely from the internal evidence 
of the work itself throughout, but also from p. 12 in 
partieular, that the author was some one who had himself 
made the voyage which he describes, and was personally ac- 
quainted with the route: Διὸ kal εἰσπλεόντων μέσον πλοῦν kar- 
έχομεν, καὶ εἰς τὴν ᾿Αραβικὴν χώραν μᾶλλον παροξύνομεν, ἄχρι 
τῆς κατακεκαυμένης νήσου. 

With regard to his age, it may probably be collected from 
the following intimations. He mentions the expedition of 
Cesar (1. e. Augustus, as the necessity of the case requires him 
to mean) against Arabia, as but a little before his own time. 
He was speaking previously of Ocelis and of Arabia Felix: 
Εὐδαίμων δὲ ἐπεκλήθη πρότερον οὖσα πόλις, ὅτι μήπω ἀπὸ τῆς 'I»- 
δικῆς els τὴν Αἴγυπτον ἐρχομένων, μηδὲ ἀπὸ Αἰγύπτου τολμώντων 
εἰς τοὺς ἔσω τόπους διαίρειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἄχρι ταύτης παραγινομένων, τοὺς 
παρὰ ἀμφοτέρων φόρτους ἀπεδέχετο: ὥσπερ ᾿Αλεξάνδρεια καὶ τῶν 
ἔξωθεν καὶ τῶν ἀπὸ τῆς Αἰγύπτου φερομένων ἀποδέχεται. νῦν δὲ οὐ 
πρὸ πολλοῦ τῶν ἡμετέρων χρόνων ἱκαῖσαρ αὐτὴν κατεστρέψατο. 


X Ibid. 16: cf. 15. a Ibid. 31, 32: cf. D'Anville, ii. 115. 
Y Kbid. 22: cf. 33. 2 10. 29. b Page 14. 
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This was the expedition of 7Elius Gallus, U. C. 730 and 731, 
of which Strabo has given the most particular aecount*. "The 
Λευκὴ Κώμη or Albus Pagus was one of the places occupied by 
the Romans on that occasion: and this too is mentioned in 
the Periplus?: Ὅρμος ἐστὶν ἕτερος kal φρούριον, ὃ λέγεται Aevki] 
Κώμη. δι’ ἧς ἐστιν εἰς Πέτραν (ἡ ὁδὸς) πρὸς Μαλίχαν βασιλέα 
Ναβαταίων *. 

Many places are mentioned by him in common with Pliny: 
Ocelis!, Cane or Cana?, Muzah, Aphar!, (Pliny, Saphar) Saue: 
Muziris*, (Pliny, Muziris, Solinus, Zmurim:) Nelkynda!, 
(Pliny, Necanidón:) Bapáxgs", (Pliny, Barace:) &c. |t 
appears in fact that he must have been a contemporary of 
Pliny's: for as Pliny observed of Muziris, Regnabat ibi cum 
proderem h:ec Celebothras, so does this author observe of the 
places mentioned by him?: Kal μετὰ ταῦτα Μούζιρις καὶ NéA- 
κυνδα αἱ νῦν πράσσουσαι, (i.e. negotiantes, mercantes, mer- 
caturam exercentes: ports where the Indian commerce in 
his own time was principally carried on ;) βασιλείας δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἡ 
μὲν Τόνδις (lege NéAkvróa) Κηπροβάτου, (the Celebothras of 
Pliny,) ἡ δὲ Mottwis? βασιλείας μὲν τῆς αὐτῆς, K,T. A. And asa 
king called Pandion was reigning over the Necanidze im the time 
of Pliny, so was one of the same name reigning at Nelkynda 
in the time of this author. He adds?, Ἣ δὲ NéAkvróa σταδίους 
μὲν ἀπὸ Μουζίρεως ἀπέχει σχεδὸν πεντακοσίους ὁμοίως διά τε πο- 
ταμοῦ καὶ πεζῇ καὶ διὰ θαλάττης" βασιλείας δέ ἐστιν ἑτέρας, τῆς 
Πανδίονος. He mentions this Pandion again, speaking of the 
quarter called the Παραλία 4: Ἔν 7) καὶ κολόμβησίς ἐστιν ὑπὸ 
τὸν βασιλέα [Πανδίονα πινικοῦ, (a pearl fishery,) καὶ πόλις ἡ λε- 
γομένη Κόλχοι: and so again, a little further on". We must 
not however confound the Indian king of this name, and of 


€ xvi. 4. "They arrived at Λευκὴ τῆς 'ApaBías καὶ τῆς Ἰνδικῆς eis Μυὸς 
Κώμη on the rath day after they set ὅὕρμον' εἶθ᾽ ὑπέρθεσις eis Kómrov τῆς O7- 
out from Cleopatris, one of the διώρυχες βαΐδος καμήλοις, ἢ διώρυχι ToU Νείλου eis 
of the Nile, and spent thefirst summer — 'AAe£avüpeíav. Cf. Pliny, H. N. vi. 
and winter there in restoring the sick. 32. 714. De Petra: Diodorus Sic. iii. 


See our Dissertations, Diss. v. vol. i. 2. 

252—259. f 14. δ᾽ τῆς hs 
d Page i1. 1715: k 30, 31. 12:2 327 
€ Strabo, xvi. 4: Ἔκ μὲν οὖν τῆς Λευ- m 23,-24. n 3o. 


Kis Κώμης eis Πέτραν ἐντεῦθεν δ᾽ eis o Muziris is mentioned in Lucian, ii. 
"PivokóAovpav τῆς πρὸς Αἰγύπτῳ Φοινίκης 43: Quomodo historia couscribenda 


^ , , , ^ 3 ^ 
τὰ φορτία κομίζεται, κἀντεῦθεν eis τοὺς 
ἄλλους. νυνὶ δὲ τὸ πλέον εἰς τὴν 'AAe- 
ξάνδρειαν τῷ Νείλῳ κατάγεται, τὰ δ᾽ ἐκ 


sit, cap. 31. 1. 7o. 
P 3r. 


q Page 33. r [bid. 33, 34. 
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these times, with the king (though he also is so called) 
who sent the embassy to Augustus, which he received at 
Antioch, B. C. 205; for that king appears to have been more 
truly called Porus: though he may have been the same who is 
mentioned in the geography of Ptolemy iu connection with 
Modura, (in Pliny Modusa:) Μόδουρα, βασίλειον Πανδίονος". 

When therefore this author, speaking of Muza, Aphar", 
and the neighbouring regions, specifies Xapigai]A, or Chari- 
baal, by name, as one who was careful to keep up a good 
understanding with the emperors; we cannot suppose this to 
allude to Mareus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, as Dodwell 
would have us to do, an hundred years later than the time of 
Pliny and of this writer, but we may understand it of Vespa- 
sian and of Titus Csesar, who was 6ona fide associated with his 
father in the empire, whether he was nominally so or not; 
and with whom both Pliny and this writer were strictly con- 
temporary: Ὑπέρκειται δὲ αὐτῆς (sc. Muza) ἀπὸ τριῶν ἡμερῶν 
πόλις Σαύη, τῆς περὶ αὐτὴν Μαφαριτίδος λεγομένης χώρας. ἔστιν δὲ 
τύραννος, καὶ κατοικῶν αὐτὴν, Χόλαιβος. καὶ per ἄλλας érvéa 
ἡμέρας " Apap μητρόπολις, ἐν 7) Χαριβαὴλ ἔνθεσμος βασιλεὺς ἐθνῶν 
δύο, τοῦ re Ομηρίτου καὶ τοῦ παρακειμένου λεγομένου Σαβαείτου, 
συνεχέσι πρεσβείαις καὶ δώροις φίλος τῶν αὐτοκρατόρων. These 
regions at present make ἃ part of the Hedjaz or holy land of 
Arabia. Charibaal is mentioned again*, and along with him 
the contemporary king, described as the tyrant reigning in 
the Maphantisy. 


SEcrioN. X.— On the Coptic calendar. 


''he Coptie calendar, as the name implies, is the calendar 
of the Copts. And by the Copts we are to understand the 
Christian part of the native Egyptians; those descendants 
of the Egyptians of former times who retain the profession of 
Christianity in the midst of the Mahommedans of Egypt; of 
the Turkish or the Arabic, or even the native, population of 
the same country. 

Respecting the origin of this appellation opinions vary. It 
is an obvious conjecture to derive the name of Copt from the 


s Dio, liv. 9. 7: Florus, iv. xii. $62. — 8 6-8. 9. 11. Lib. vi. cap. 7. ὃ 7. ro. 
Strabo, xv. i. ad fin. Ὁ Page 13. x Page 14. 
t Lib. vii. cap. i. ὃ 89. Cf. also y Ibid. 18. 
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ancient Coptos, which survives under the same name, and 
where the greatest part of the remnant of the old Egyptians 
are said to reside at present. "This explanation is proposed 
by the authors of the Universal History ; and Mr. Ideler, in 
his Arabian chronology, has adopted it. "lhe question itself 
is not of any importance: but we are more disposed ourselves 
to concur in the opinion of Scaliger?; who derives this term 
from the modern designation of the native Christians of 
Egypt, Kupti: for that might be traced up to their proper 
denomination of Αἰγύπτιοι, pronounced as Aiguptu. In the 
Athiopic the word for the Christians of Egypt is Giptu or 
Gibbetu; and the Mahommedans, according to Scaliger, call 
them E/-Chibth, which, as he observes, is much the same as 
El-Cupti. 

By the Coptie calendar however, we are to understand the 
proper solar and Juhan calendar of the Christians of Egypt, 
in contradistinction to the lunar calendar of Hejra peculiar to 
the Mahommedans of that country, as to the Mahommedans 
every where else. Not that this solar and Julian calendar of 
the Christians of Egypt 15 confined to them ; and 15 not used 
even by the learned among the Mahommedans themselves, 
for literary and scientific purposes. "This Coptic calendar is 
the modern representative of the old Alexandrine calendar, 
of which we have just given an account. There is no differ- 
ence between them except in the orthography and pronun- 
ciation of the names of the months ; which are not altogether 
the same in the Coptic calendar at present as in the ancient 
Alexandrine. But in any essential respect there is not the 
slightest difference between them; and the scheme or type, 
already proposed of the Alexandrine3, muwfatis mutandis is 
competent to serve for the Coptic. 


SECTION XI.—0O» the names of the months in the modern 
Egyptian or. Coptic calendar. 

'T'he names of the months in the Coptic calendar are most 
commonly found in Arabian, Turkish, or Persian writers, 
who did not know how to pronounce and to write them 
correctly ; and it seldom happens that in any two of these 
Oriental authorities are they written in the same manner: 

2 De Emendatione, vii. 703. C D : iv. 239. C. a Supra, p. 477. 
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while in all they are seen to be more or less altered and 
changed, and therefore corrupted, in comparison of their old 
and genuine orthography and pronunciation. As a specimen 
of this diversity, we will exhibit the names of the months in 
this calendar, as we find them given in the Menologium of 
Fabricius^, in Scaliger, De Emendatione*, in Ludolf, Com- 
mentarius ad Historiam /Ethiopicamd, in the Golden Meadows 
of Masoudy*, by Schemseddinf*, and in the Ephemerides of 
Becks, and by Golius ad Alferganumez. 


Names of the months in the Coptic calendar according to various 



































| 


authorities. 
| Fabricius | Scaliger | Ludolf | Masoudy | Schemseddin | Beck Golius 
1) Tot 'T'hoth | Tot | "Tot 'j 'hoth 'Thoht 
ii | Daba Papa Baba | Baba Paopi Babe Baba 
ii| Hatur Hathur Hatur Hatour Ator Hathur 
iv | Chiahac Chiach Chiahac I | Choiac Chihak Kaihac 
Kaihac | | 
v| Tuba 'Tuba 'Tuba 'Thouba 'Tobi 'Tube Touba 
'Tube 
Imschir 
vi| Amschir Amschir Amschir Aschir or Amschir Amxir 
Mékhir ; 
vii| Barmehàt | Parmahath | Bermahat | Yarmhat Faménot Barmehath |Barmehát 
Barmoudi 
rii|Barmoudah, Parmudah | Bermoda | Yarmouda ' ΟΥ̓ ᾿ Barmude Barmouda 
Farmoudi | 
ix| Bashansh |Paschunes | Bashansh | Baschnusch Paschons Baschnes Bashnis 
Bashnis 
Beschnesch 
x | Baune Peuni Baune Bouna Paoni Bune Bouna 
Bouna 
xi| Abii Epip Abib Abib Abib ÉEbib Abib 
Abib Epiphi 
xii | Massari Musri Massari Masra Mésori Mesri 
Musri 
ciii 








In the representation however of the names of the months 
in their own calendar, by the learned and more intelligent of 
the Coptic Christians themselves, there is no more of differ- 
ence from the standard of antiquity than is easily to be 


b xxi. p. 26. f Ibid. tome i. 256-263. 
c Lib.vii.7o5. A-D. cf.iv.238. C. D. — € Lib. i. ii. 8 6. p. 6. 
d Pag. 389-427. EE Pag. 43; 44. 


€ Notices et Extraits, tome i. p. 30. 
VOL. IV. Kk 


A] Nisi Nisi Nissi 5 Epsunmeum] Epagomense | Nesi | 
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accounted for by the lapse of time, or than was naturally to 
be expected from that cause alone. "Thus, as Mr. Ideler 
observes in his Arabian chronology, a Coptic calendar was 
found by La Croze in a MS. translation of the Gospels into 
the Coptic language by Michael bishop of Damietta, A. D. 
1179: and how little the names of the months in that differed 
from those in the old style of the Alexandrine calendar will 
appear from the following comparison. 


Alevandrine calendar, B. C. 26. —— Coptic calendar, A. D. 1179. 


Names of the months. Names of the months. 

i Thoth 1 Thout 
ii Phaophi ii Paophi 

ii Athyr ii Athir 

iv Cheac iv Choiak 

v Tybi v Tibi 

vi Mecheir vi Mechir 

vii Phamenoth vii Phamenoth 

vii Pharmuthi vii Pharmuthi 
ix Pachon ix Paschons 
x Paüni x Paóni 

xi Epiphi xi Epip 

xii Mesore or Mesori xii Mesori 


In many of the schemes of the Coptic calendar, such as we 
have proposed above, the five epagomenz appear at the end 
under the name of Nisi, Nissi, or New(h. This word Nisi is 
of Arabian origin, and would be more correctly written Jesi. 
Golius, ad Alferganum!, observes, Ceterum Arabes et qui 
eorum lingua utuntur quinque hosce anni /Egyptiaci uti et 
Persici adjectitios dies peculiari nomine... Nes? indigitant ; 
quod ab Arabibus Paganismi tempore adjectitio seu emboli- 
meo mensi suo inditum fuisse supra diximus. The root of 
this word in the Arabic is a verb which properly means 
retardare, to delay or procrastinate; but why that came also 
in the course of time to be used in the sense of £o intercalate 
could not be explained at present,without going into the history 
of the lunar Arabian calendar, older than that of Hej'ra ; and 


h Ludolf, Comm. p. 437. No. Ixvii.  Selden, Opp. i. 1871. De Synedriis, iii. 
Scaliger, De 'Emendatione, iv. 239. xv. 
Beck, Ephemerides, i. ii. 8 7. p. 6. i Pag. 44. 
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into that of the peculiar rule of its administration. "There can 
be little doubt that this name Nesi or Nisi, for the five epa- 
gomenze, passed into the Coptic calendar from the Arabians. 
Thus an Arabian author is quoted by Ludolf*, after Kircher, 
who describes this calendar as follows: Menses Coptitarum 
(sunt) duodecim. annus eorum (constat) trecentis sexaginta 
quinque diebus: et quinque (diebus) Nisi; et die ἐμβολιμαίῳ 
(intercalari) in omni quarto anno. But in the Alexandrine 
calendar, as we have often observed, these five days had no 
name, except that of the five epagomense, that is, the superin- 
ductive days, in general: and in a Coptie account of the 
calendar, also quoted by Ludolf*, from the same authority, 
they were still described only as the five days of addition: 
Menses ZEgyptiorum (sunt) xii, e£ v sunt epagomenze, (quze 
est) quinque dierum ἐπίθεσις (additio) singulis quatuor annis. 
This word, ἐπαγόμεναι or epagomen:e, according to Mr. Ideler!, 
was treated by Alfergan as if it was a proper name, peculiar 
to the Egyptian language, and written Abügomene. In the 
Ethiopie it has certainly assumed the form of Pagomen: 
and, according to Scaliger m, Albatanius expressed it by La- 
gnahir. Ifthe Coptie calendar however has any thing like a 
proper name for these five appendices, it is that of mensis 
minor or mensis parvus?, *the little month ;" in the Arabie 
El Shahir El Saghu»: which is probably the Lagnahir of 
Albatanius also. 


k Comm. 437. No. lxvii. 5, 6. given to these five days. Οἱ δὲ Αἰγύ- 
1 Arabian chronology. πτιοι μῆνες, says he, εἰσὶν οὗτοι. Θώθ. 
m De Emendatione, iv. 239. C. Φαωφί. ᾿Αθύρ. Xoidk. Τυβί. Mexetp. Φα- 
n Selden, opp. i. 1871, De Synedriis μενώθ. Φαρμουθί. IIaxóv. Παῦνί. Ἔπιφί. 
iii. cap. xv. Mwacwpí (Mecopí.) Ἐπαγόμενος, Ga is καὶ 


9 La Croze, apud Ideler, loc. cit. πενθήμερός ἐστιν ἐν τρισὶν ἔτεσιν" ἐν δὲ 
In Psellus (Astronomia, p. 62. Parisiis. τῷ τετάρτῳ, τῷ καὶ βισέξτῳ, ἑξήμερος. 
1545) the name of ἐπαγόμενος (μὴν) is 


Kk23 
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SgcrroN XII.— Ezamples of the use of the modern Alezandrine 
or Coptic calendar. 


Table of the modern Alevandrine or Coptic calendar. 














( or Θ of 

Months. Days. leap-yr. leap-yr. 
i — "Thout 30 à. AÁug.30 LL lys AWpLSD 
i . Paophi 30 —  Sept.29 Sept. 28 
ii — Athir 30 — Oct. 29 —— Oct. 28 
iv  Choiak 30 —  Nov.28 —— Nov. 27 
v Tibi 30 — Dec. 28 — 966. 27 
vi  Mechir 30 — Jan. 27 —— Jan. 26 
vii Phamenoth 3o  — Feb. 26 —— Feb. 25 
vii Pharmuthi 3o -—-  Mar.27 —-  Mar.2; 
ix  Paschons 30 —  April26 ——- . April 26 
x . Paóni 30 — May 26 —— May 26 
xi  Epip 30 —  June25 —— June 25 
xii Mesori 30 — July 25 —— July 25 
xii Mensis mi- καὶ 1. 11. 11. Aug. 24 Aug. 24 


nor, El Nesi, 6 iv. 


The modern Julian calendar of Syria is so often used in 
conjunction with this modern Julian calendar of Egypt, or 
Coptic calendar, that it is desirable to exhibit the type of the 
former along with this of the latter, for the sake of the illus- 
tration of either by means ofthe other. 'This Syrian calendar 
agrees with the Julian in all respects except the names of 
the months and the beginning of the year; which in the 
Syrian calendar is reckoned from "Teschrin Prior, October 1. 


Modern Syrian calendar. 


Months. Days. 
i — Teschrin Prior 31 Oct. 1 
i  "Teschrin Posterior 30 Nov. 1 
ii  Canün Prior 31 Dec. 1 
iv  Canün Posterior 31 Jan. r 
v — Asbat, Shabat, or Shebat 28 or 29 Feb. σ᾿ 
vi Adar 31 Mar. 1 
vi Nisáàn 30 April r 
vii Aiyár or Jiar 31 May 1 
ix  Hazirán 30 June 1 
x  Tamüzor Tammüz 31 July 1 
xi  Abor Aab 21 Aug. I 


xi  Eilàl, Ilàl, or Elàl 20 Sept. 1 
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Schemseddin, an Arabian writer, of Egypt, (whose age 
appears to have been Hej. 1055 A. D. 1645—1646,) author of 
a rural and astronomical calendar relating to EgyptP, sup- 
plies a variety of dates in terms of both these calendars ; from 
either of which, if known, the others are determinable also. 
The following are specimens of them. 


Coptic and Syrian dates, compared by Schemseddin, cir. A. D. 1645. 


Page. Coptic. Syrian. Julian. 
256 4  Thoth 1r Elul Sept. 1 
258 4  Paopi 1 Tishrin-E wel or Prior Oct. 1 
259 5  Atoror Athir 1 Tischrin-Thani or Posterior Nov. 1 
259 .5  Choiac r Canoun-E wel or Prior Dec. 1 
— 6 Tobi 1I Canoun-Thani or Posterior Jan. 1 
260  6(7)Imschir or Mekhir 1 Schebát Feb. 1 
Tr. S. dc 
261 6  Barmoudi or Farmoudi 1 Nisán April 1 
262 6  Paschons 1 lyyar May 1 
*E 0E 00 * *o E 
263 7  Abibor Epiphi 1 Tammuz July 1 
— 8  Méson I Ab Aug. I 


Astronomical dates, in terms of the lunar calendar of Hej'ra, of. the 
Julian Syrian, and of the Coptic, respectively : from the Hakémite 
tables of Aboál-hassan Ibn Iounisa. 


i. Page 182. Solar eclipse, observed at Cairo by Ibn lounis. 


Saturday, 29 Shoual Hej'ra 367. 
8 Haziran Alex. g 
JEra Sel. f 1299- 


14 Bouneh or Paüni ZEra of Diocl. 694. 


June 8 A. D. 978. 
Pingré, (Ὁ eclipsed June 8 o ». μ. A. D. 978. | Paris. 





ii. Page 184. Lunar eclipse, observed at Cairo. 


Night of Thursday, 13 Rabi ii. Hej. 369. 
: ἡ Tishrin 2. Alex. 1291. 
10 Athir Dioclet. 696. 


Nov. *6 A. D. 979. Dom. Let. E. 
Pingré j Nov.6 9.30.P.M. Paris. 


* As this eclipse happened the night before Friday, it happened, as we 
should say, on Thursday night. A.D. 979 Dom. Let. E. Nov. 6 was 


P Notices et Extraits, i. 256. 4 Ibid. vol. vii. p. 16-240. 
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ii. Page 197. Solar Eclipse. At Cairo. 


Afternoon of Monday, 29 Rabi i. Hej. 394. 
24 Canoun ii. or 
Posterior } Alex. 1315. 
28 Tibi * Dioclet. 720. 


Jan. 24 A. D. 1004. Dom. LL. B. A. 
Pingré, C) eclipsed, Jan. 24. 1. P. M. Paris. 


iv. Page 196. 198. Conjunction of Jupiter and Mars. At Cairo. 


Monday, 14 Joumadi ii. Hej. 377: 
1o Tishrin Prior Alex. 1299. 


12 of Babé or Paophi — Dioclet. 704. 
Oct. ro A. D. 987 T. Dom. L. B. 


v. Page 226.  Conjunction of Venus and Cor Leonis. At Cairo. 





Friday, Schaban r5. Hej'ra 393. 
Haziran 18. Alex. 1314. 
Bouné or Paüni 24. Dioclet. 719. 


June 18 A. D. 1003. Dom. L. C. 


vi. Page 226. 228.  Conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter. At Cairo. 





Noon of Friday, Safar 23. Hej'ra 398. 
7 Tishrin ii. or Posterior Alex. 1319. 
10 Athir Dioclet. 724. 


Nov. 7 A. D. 10071. Dom. L. E. 


Thursday: and this would agree both to the 7th of Teschrin ii or Poste- 
rior, and to Athir ro, if reckoned from sunset, Nov.6.  Athir 1 how- 
ever, on this principle, must be reckoned from October 28 at sunset: 
and that would be its date only in the first year of its proper cycle of leap- 
year, as A. D. 979 was. 

* A.D. 1003 was the first year of the Coptic cycle; and Tibi r bore 
date Dec. 28 not Dec. 27. 

t A. D. 987 too was the first year of the Coptic cycle; and Babé or 
Phaophi bore date Sept. 29. 

i A.D. 1007 also was the first year of the Coptic cycle; and Athir 
bore date October 29. 


ZFPPENDIX TO VOL.IV. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


CHAPTER I. 


On the true Epoch of the Solar Cycle of the Fasti Catholici, 
and on the correction of the Epoch of the printed Tables. 


'T HE Solar Cycle of the Fasti Catholici is the succession of mean 
vernal equinoxes in constant connection with the present system of 
things; i. e. from the date of the Mosaic creation, A. M. 1 B. C. 
4004, downwards; but as adapted first and properly to the meridian 
of the ancient Jerusalem ἃ, 

It will be seen from the General Tables, (Division B,) that the 
first ingress of this kind is assumed to have taken place on April 24, 
at 23h. 48 m. 50 566. 24th. from midnight A. M. 1 B. C. 4004; 
i. e. at r1 m. 9sec. 36th. before the point of midnight April 25. 
And as r1 m. 9 sec. 56th, is the stated difference between the mean 
annual time of the Tables, in the sense of mean natural, mean tro- 
pical, mean solar or mean equinoctial, and the same thing in the 
sense of mean Julian; it follows, on this principle, that, while the 
mean Julian time of the Tables must have been supposed to enter 
them exactly at midnight for the proper meridian, the mean natural 
must have been assumed to do so one mean natural year's anticipa- 
tion on the mean Julian before the same point of midnight. 

The actual epoch of the mean natural annual time of our own 
world can be nothing but the actual date of the Mosaic creation, 
B. C. 4004; and the actual epoch of the actual Julian time of the 


a Introduction to the Tables, 26—29. Part i. ch. iii. art. ii. sect, i-iii. 
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same system of things in strictness must be the epocb of the Mosaic 
creation also: and yet the epoch of the mean Julian time even of 
this system, as measured or measurable by one and the same cycle 
of leap-year, (that of the actual Julian year at present,) virtually if 
not actually is one year earlier than the date of the Mosaic creation ; 
B. C. 4005 not B. C. 4004 b. 

Now if the mean vernal ingress B. C. 4004, for the proper me- 
ridian, took place on April 24, at 25 ἢ. 48 m. go sec. 24 th. from 
midnight; and if the mean length of the natural year was always 
such as we have supposed it to be, 365 d. 5 ἢ. 48 m. 50 566. 24 th.; 
then the mean vernal ingress B.C. 4005, for the same meridian, 
inust have taken place on April 24, at 18 hours from midnight. 
And in that case mean natural annual time, reckoned from the mean 
vernal equinox, and mean noctidiurnal time, reckoned from 18 hours 
after midnight according to the primitive rule, must have coincided 
and begun together. "This consideration, as much as any thing, 
induced us to fix the epoch of our Solar Cycle to April 24 at 23 h. 
48 m. 50s. 24th. from midnight, B. C. 4004; as only the neces- 
sary consequence of its being supposed to have borne date April 24 
at 18 hours of mean solar time from midnight, the year before. 

In the course of our work however we have seen reason to doubt 
of the correctness of this assumption; and to conclude that the 
epoch on which we ought to have fixed, as that of the entire de- 
cursus of the mean equinoctial time of our Tables, was not 11 m. 
9s. 36th. before the point of midnight, but rather the point of 
midnight; and in strictness not even the point of midnight, but 
oh. om. 21 sec. 36th. exactly past the point of midnight itself. 
And though the discovery of the truth in this respect at so late a 
period in the progress of our work entails the necessity of a correc- 
tion of our printed Tables in Division B ; it is one so easy to be 
made, that it cannot detract in the slightest degree from the utility 
of those Tables, or from their applicabihty to their proper purpose 
perpetaally. 

The statement however of the nature and substance of this dis- 
covery at last shews that it turns on a very nice and critical point. 
It was not possible to make such a discovery by means of a priori 
considerations of any kind. [Ὁ could be brought to light only by a 
process of a peculiar kind. "lhe method which we have employed 
for that purpose has been a careful collation of the Solar Tables of 


^ Fasti Catholici, ii. 35 sqq. Diss. ix. — sect. vi. Introduction to the Tables, 
ch. ii. Cf. 267 note, Diss. x. ch. ix. . 25. Part i. ch. iii. i. sect. ii. 
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our Fasti with the most accurate modern ones of the same kind. 
For this was virtually and substantially to reduce the question of 
the epoch of our own Tables to a test and criterion which must be 
competent to detect even the slightest variation from the truth, 
which might be inherent in it; viz. that of the matter of fact. "The 
assumptions of our own Tables may be said to rest upon an /Aypo- 
thesis of a certain kind; but the modern Tables of the same kind 
are founded at bottom on observation. And whatsoever demonstrates 
the agreement of our own Tables with the modern ones in any re- 
spect demonstrates also the agreement of our assumptions with ob- 
servation ; i.e. with the matter of fact. And the matter of fact, 
accurately and exactly ascertained itself, or as much so as in the 
nature of things is possible, must be competent to detect and point 
out any the least variation from itself in the same respects ; or at 
least in proportion to the certainty with which it has itself been 
ascertained and determined. 

The most generally approved Solar Tables of modern times, and 
the most deserving to be selected as the standard of reference and 
comparison in a case of this kind, appear to be those of Delambre ; 
especially with the slight corrections even of these which have been 
pointed out by Bessel. "We propose therefore to compare the mean 
equinoctial time, the mean motion in longitude, and the mean si- 
dereal time of our own Solar Tables with those of these Tables of 
Delambre, subject to the corrections of Bessel; 1. e. to shew first of 
all that the mean equinoctial time, the mean longitude, and the 
mean sidereal time of Delambre, by means of certain corrections, 
can be obtained from those of our Fasti, such as they stand, and 
such as they are exhibited, in the printed Tables; and that too, not 
merely approximately, but with absolute and rigorous exactness. If 
this fact can be demonstrated, the necessity of those corrections will 
be demonstrated also. 

i. In Sir John Herschel's Outlines of Astronomy lately published, 
the mean vernal equinox A. D. 1828, for the meridian of Greenwich, 
obtained from the Solar Tables of Delambre, is dated 


March 22 (N S) at 1 ἢ. 2 m. 59:05 sec. from noon.* 
i. e. March 22 at 13 h. 2 m. 59:05 sec. from midnight. 


And we must suppose that this mean equinoctial date was carefully 
reduced from those Tables; because Sir John Herschel proposes it 
as the epoch which should be adopted of the reckoning of mean 
solar time in the form of mean equinoctial of which he is giving an 


€ 6 937. P. 642, London, 1849. 
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account in that part of his workd. According to the Connaissance 
des Temps, the difference of meridians 


Between Greenwich and Paris is P 2 20 24 West 
Between Paris and Jerusalem is T 32 51 15 West 


Consequently between Greenwich and Jerusalem is 35 11 39 West 


And this would be equal to 2 h. 20 m. 46:6sec. in mean time*; 
but we will assume it at present at 2 h. 20 m. 47 sec. exactly. 

The mean length of the tropical year according to Delambre is 
commonly stated at 236: 4.242 2647: but the true mean standard 
of Delambre in strictness is 365 4:242 263 965 92. — That of our 
Fasti is 365 d-24225. — The difference between these two for one 
vear consequently is o d-oooor3 965 9 — 1 sec206 653 76; and 
for any number of years (N) is od:000013 9659 x N, or r sec. 
:206653 76 x N. And itis manifest that, if this difference at any 
point of time which may be proposed, by being added to the mean 
equinoctial time of our own Tables at the same point of time, is 
found to give the mean equinoctial time of Delambre's Tables at the 
same point of time also; the proof of our proposition, that the mean 
equinoctial time of our Tables with certain corrections is competent 
to represent that of Delambre's, will be complete. Let this test then 
be applied to the mean equinox of A. D. 1828. 

This year of the Vulgar /Era corresponds to À. M. 5832 of our 
Tables: and from the mean V. E. A. M. 1 to the mean V. E. A. M. 
5832 the number of mean tropical years must have been 5831: 
exactly. We assume therefore N — 5831 : from which we find the 
annual difference o d:ooo ot13 965 9 x No d-:o81 435 162 9 or 
o d. 1 h. 57 m. 15.998 074 56 sec. 

We have then A. M. 5832 A. D. 1828, for the meridian of the 
Tables, 


h. m. s. 
The Tabular mean V. E. March 8—20 13 14 52:8 
First Correction zi t oxrr- 09:6 
Tabular mean V. E. once corrected March 20 13 26 2:4 
Second Correction τ -* 2r6 





Tabular mean V. E. twice corrected —— March 20 13 26 24:0 
Third Correction s" ἜΣ *2 


Tabular mean V. E. thrice corrected — March 22 13 26 24:0 


ἃ Cf. the Introduction to our Tables, f Fasti, i. 77. Diss. ii. ch. iii. sect. 
234. Part iii. ch. i. sect. xv. ii. 

€ Supplementary Tables, Table xxvi. £ Mémoires de l'Académie des Sci- 
P.i. Introduction, 229. Partiii. ch. i. ences de l'Institut de France, xxii. . 


sect. xiii. Memoir of M. Biot, $ 114. p. 374- 
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Tabular mean V. E. thrice corrected, March 22 i 3 18 τος 
Fourth Correction, o0d-000 0139659 N— τ 1 57 15:998 074 56 
Tabular mean V. E. for its own me- 
ridian, equated to Delambre's ix March 22 15 23 39:998 074 56 
the same, 

The mean equinoctial time of our Tables, for this year A. M. 5832 
A. D. 1828, having first been corrected three times for reasons pecu- 
liar to itself, is or should be, by this fourth correction, equated to 
that of Delambre's Tables for the same year also. And it is easy to 
see that, if the mean equinoctial time of our Tables is really ἐλαΐ of 
Jerusalem perpetually, it has been so equated by this fourth correc- 
tion in particular. 


m. s 


h. E 
l March 22 13 2 59.05 


T-:2:.2047 


A. D. 1828 Mean V. E. according to De- 
lambre, meridian of Greenwich, 


Mean V. E. according to Delambre, me- 
ridian of Jerusalem, i. τ 
Mean V. E. of A. D. 1828, of the Fasti, 
ed to Delambre's for its own "e| March 22 15 23 39-998 
ridian, ες M Σ 


᾿ March 22 15 23 46:05 


Difference — 6:052 


It is manifest therefore that, if the mean equinoctial time of our 
Tables is that of any meridian in particular, it is that of the meridian 
of the ancient Jerusalem ; of some meridian atleast which differs 
from that of Greenwich by - 2 ἢ. 20 m. 47 sec. of mean solar time 
exactly: and this is precisely the difference which exists or is 
generally assumed to exist between the meridian of Greenwich and 
that of the ancient Jerusalem. It is true, we have not succeeded in 
equating the mean equinoctial time of our Tables for their own 
meridian to the same thing and for the same meridian according to 
Delambre, within 6.052 sec. of mean solar time. There can be no 
doubt however that this must be an accidental difference; the 
explanation of which may possibly appear as we proceed. But 
whether it can be accounted for or not, we are still of opinion that 
our own calculation cannot be wrong; i.e. that the true mean 
equinox of A. D. 1828, for the meridian of Jerusalem, accozding to 
the standard of Delambre's Tables, could not be any thing different 
from that which we have obtained, in the manner above proposed, 
from our own Tables. 

For τῇ we multiply the mean standard of Delambre 365 d:242 265 
965 9 by 5831, the product is 

2 129 721641 185 162 9d. 
i.e. 2 129 727 d. 15 ἢ. 23m. 18:398 074 56 sec. 
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And if we multiply our own standard 365 d:24225 by 5831 also, 


the product is 
2 129 727:559 75 d 
i.e. 2129 727d. 13h. 26m. 2:4. sec; 


We have then, 


1 d. h; mi ἘΠ 
5d nderd of Delambre 5. 2129 727 15 23 18:398 074 56 


5831 of the standard of the Fasti, — 2129 727 13 26 24 
Difference in 5831 years, I 57 15:998 074 56 


That is, the same as before. [{ follows that, if the first year of 
this number had entered our Tables with the standard of Delambre, 
at o h. o m. 2r.6 sec. for a given meridian A. M. 1, B.C. 4004; the 
5832nd must have entered them with the same standard A. M. 5832 
A. D. 1828 at 15h. 23m. 39.998 074 56 sec. for the same meridian : 
i.e. at the very time determined by our calculation supra. 

It appears then that a perfect equation of the mean equinoctial 
time of our Tables, supposed to be properly that of the ancient 
Jerusalem, to the mean equinoctial time of Delambre's Tables, may 
be effected by means of four corrections, over and above that which 
is required by the difference of meridians; the meridian of Jerusa- 
lem and that of Paris or that of Greenwich. 1. A correction of 
--11m. 9:06 566. ; which raises the epoch of the equinoctial time of 
our Tables from 11 m. 9.6 sec. before midnight to midnight exactly, 
ii. A correction of 4- 21.6 sec. ; which raises it from midnight exactly 
to oh. o m. 21.6sec. past midnight exactly. ii. A correction of 
Ἔ two days ; which raises the Julian date of the mean vernal equinox 
of our Tables two terms higher in the regular order of the Julian 
notation of such dates. iv. A correction οἵ- o d-ooo o13 9659 x N ; 
which takes into account the difference of the sum of mean solar 
time, contained in a given number of mean tropical years of our 
standard and in the same number of the standard of Delambre, 
respectively. [Ὁ is manifest that each of these corrections is alike 
necessary to the result of all at last. None can be dispensed with ; 
the least no more than the greatest. AIl however alike being taken 
into account; the mean equinoctial time of our own Tables for a 
given epoch is equated to that of Delambre's for the same epoch 
with absolute exactness: so as to make it the same thing whether 
the mean equinoctial time of the assigned epoch had been brought 
down until then from the proper epoch of our own Tables in the 
standard of the Fasti or in that of Delambre. We cannot therefore 
but draw the inference which spontaneously suggests itself from this 
fact; viz. that, if the mean equinoctial time of our Tables is properly 
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that of Jerusalem, (as it appears to be,) its true epoch was not 
1r m. 9:6 566. before midnight, A. M. r, B. C. 4oo4, nor yet mid- 
night, but precisely o h. o m. 21:6 566. on the proper day past the 
point of midnight. 

ii. It appears from M. Biot^ that the sun entered apogee A.D. 1780 
on June 50 (N. S.) at o h. 20 m. 23.86sec. past noon, for the me- 
ridian of Paris; i.e. June 30 at 12 h. 20 m. 23-86 sec. from mid- 
night: and that the longitude of the apogee, reckoned from the 
mean vernal equinox (Delambre's equinox,) the mean longitude, at 
the same point of time, was 99? 8' 55.8. 

The meridian of Paris, according to the Connaissance des Temps, 
is 32? δι΄ r5" west of that of Jerusalem : and that is—2 h. 11 m. 
25sec. in mean solar timei, "We have then, according to this 
statement, A. D. 1780, 

m. 


h. 8. 
Sun in apogee, meridian of Paris, June 20 12 20 23.86 mean t. 
ἘΣ ΤΠ ΣΡ 


Sun in apogee, meridian of Jerusalem, June 30 14 31 48.86 mean t. 


The mean longitude of the apogee at the same epoch, reduced to 
mean solar time according to the mean motion of our own Tables k, 
stands as follows : 


o d. Ἧτ Ὑπὸ ΒΕ: 


9o ὁ ὁ Ξε gr! 2, 1946 
0'o o τε 9 3 8 43:26 
Baer ΑΞ 3 14 47751999 993 6 
55 -- 22 19:221 583 332 6 
S - 19:479 586 666 656 
99 8 558 - 100 14 13 22:313 169 992 856 


'The number of mean tropical vears, from the mean V. E. A. M. i 
B. C. 4004, to the mean S. S. A.M. 5784 A. D. 1780, was 5783.25: 
and the annual difference of standards, 1.206 653 76 sec., multiplied 
by this number gives 1 ἢ. 56 m. 18.580 357 52 sec. But as the mean 
summer solstice this year fell out June 21(N.S.) at 5h. 49 m. 17.4 sec. 
for the meridian of the Tables, and the entrance of the sun into 
apogee took place 9 days, 8 or 9 hours, later, we must increase this 
difference by 4'y of 1.206 sec. at least, corresponding to 4', of 260 
days: i.e. by o-o3 sec. We have then, A. D. 1780, 


h Traité Élémentaire, tome iv. 520.8 3 82. 
i1 Supplementary Tables, Table xxvi.P. i. ^ 
k Supplementary Tables, Table viii. P. i. and ii. 
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h. m. S. 
The mean V. E. ofthe Tables  .. March 8— 19 22 τὸ 33:6 
i. ii. and iii Correction de zx A ^ 2 Ὁ Ir 3 


Mean V. E. of the Tables thrice corrected ^ March 21 22 22 4.8 
99* 8' 55-8 mean motion of the Tables * IOO I4 I3 22.3132 
June 30 12 35 27-1132 
Difference of standards, 5783:25 yrs. 9 days  .. * 1 56 18.4103 
June 30 I4 31 45.5235 
Consequently we have A.D. 1780 for the meridian of Jerusalem, 


according to M. Biot, 
h. am, ΠΣ 


Sun in apogee 3 ὡς .. June 3o 14 31 48:86 
According to our Tables Nu to Delambre's June 30 14 31 45:5235 


Difference — 3833365 


The observation from which this date was deduced by M. Biot it 
appears was in reality one of the entrance of the sun into perigee, 
made by Maskelyne at the end of this year, A. D. 1780!; the date 
of which he determines, after Delambre, to Dec. 29, at 6 h.4402 
mean time in the decimal notation, from noon, for the meridian of 
Paris. The reduction of this date to the sexagesimal notation is as 
follows m : 


24x6 h. m. s. 
6h. — IO Ξε 14:4 ἘΞ I4 24 ὁ 
4402 x 8648. 
CHE UG e: .3898..328 -ε I 3 23:328 
6 h. 4402 Ξε I5 27 23.328 
or thus : 
6.54402h. x 24 -- 15:456 48 h. 
0-456 48h. x 6o Ξε 27.388 8 m. 
o:3888m. x 6o Ξε 23.328 5. 
6.440 2 h. Ξε 15h. 27 m. 23:328 s. 
of the decimal of the sexagesimal hotation. 


So that this date of the ingress into perigee ἃ. D. 1780 stood thus: 


him. ΕΣ 
For the meridian of Paris Dec. 29 15 27 23:328 from mean noon. 
Dec. 30 3 27 23:328 fr. mean midnight 
τ AME 25 


For the meridian of Jerusalem Dec. 30 5 38 48:328 
Now the half of the anomalistic year, (i. e. of the interval in 


l Traité, iv. 520. ὃ 352. m "Traité, ii. P. 308. $ 251. 
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mean solar time in which the sun moves from apogee to perigee, 
or vice versa,) of the standard of Delambre, is 182.629 855 d. ; i.e. 
182d. 15h. 6 m. 59.472 sec. We had then, by the preceding 
calculation, from our own Tables equated to Delambre's, sun in 
apogee, A. D. 1780 for the 


ho τῇ; Ἢ; 
Meridian of Jerusalem E -- s June 30 14 31 45:524 
5 the anomalistic year of Delambre E * 182 15 6 59-472 
Sun in perigee, according to our AERE ERU LC C SRECHRQN 
Tables, equated to Dues] Dec.30 5 38 44:996 
According to M. Biot ^c Te Dec. 30 5 38 48-328 
Difference Ξ 3322 


In these two instances we perceive that the difference between the 
mean solar time of our Tables, equated to those of Delambre by the 
several steps of the above process, and that of Delambre's, is reduced 
to little more than three seconds; though it began with being more 
than 6. "This must satisfy us that the difference itself is something 
per accidens.* "The inference however from this case is even more 
necessary than from the former; viz. that, if the mean equinoctial 
time of our Tables is that of the meridian of Jerusalem, (as it appears 


* With regard to this difference in the present instance, 3 5:322 or 
3:336 in the former, in defect in our calculation on Mons. Biot's; as this 
date of the entrance of the sun into perigee is in fact that from which he 
deduced the other of the entrance into apogee; it appears to us that we 
ought to have taken into account the difference of the anomalistie year of 
Delambre and that of our Fasti, at the entrance into perigee in question, 
A. D. 1780; which we have not done. 

Now Delambre's anomalistic year — 182-629 855 d. x 2, or 365:259 710 d. 
and the difference between this and 365:242 264 d. his standard of the tro- 
pical year, — 0-017 446 d.— 25 m. 7:334 4sec.: the precession of his ano- 
malistic on his tropical year. "That of the anomalistic year of the Fasti on 
the tropical is 25 m. 3:082 sec. The difference of this and that of De- 
lambre's—4.252 4sec. On one quarter of the anomalistic year this — 
1-063 1 sec., and on three quarters it— 3:189 3 sec. If this be added to the 
date just obtained from our Tables equated to Delambre's, it makes it al- 
most the same with Mr. Biot's : 


h. m. 8. 
Dec. 86 5 38 44.996 
Add 3:189 
Dec. 30 5 38 48-185 
Mons.Biot ..  Dec.30 5 38 48328 
—O0'143 


n Traité, iv. P. 520. ὃ 352. 
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to be,) its ultimate epoch must have been o ἢ. o m. 2 1.6 sec. past the 
point of midnight on the proper day. 
iii. The mean annual standard of Delambre being 365.242 263 
955 9 days; we deduce from it 
The mean diurnal movement in longitude 0?.985 647 159 479 9 
Ξ o* 59-138 829 568 794 
— ο 59’ 8".329 774 127 64 


The mean horary - 3 2.404 117 898 699 75 
'The mean sexagesimalin minutes  .. o'-041 068 631 644 995 833 
In seconds 24 e 0-000 684 477 194 083 263 88 


The observation of ihe n perigee just alluded to, it appears from M. 
Biot?, was intended to determine the epoch of what he calls the old 
Solar Tables. In all determinations of this kind the mean longitude 
of the perigee or of the apogee is a very important element; because, 
at the moment when the sun is in apogee or in perigee, its mean 
place in the ecliptie and its true coincide. "The mean sun and the 
true sun at that moment are in conjunction. And it seems that this 
observation did determine the epoch of the ancient Tables; which 
was the mean longitude of the sun at mean noon Dec. 31. A.D. 1780. 
280? 29' 58.2. It does not appear that, as referrible to this epoch, 
the mean longitude of Delambre's Tables would stand in need of any 
correction. Mr. Baily informs usP that the entire difference between 
the mean longitude of Bessel and his at mean noon Jan. 1 (N. S.) for 
the meridian of Greenwich A.D. 1801 was 2".9o: and this is as 
nearly as possible the amount of the difference which would be ac- 
cumulated in 20 years (Jan. 1 A.D. 1781 to Jan. 1 A.D. 1801) be- 
tween the mean motion of Bessel's standard and that of Delambre's. 


'TThe standard of Delambre is .. 365.242 263 965 9 days 
That of BesselP? is Ὡς 365:242 220 013 
The difference in one yearis  .. 0-000 043 952 9 


In 20 years this— 1 m. 15.950 6112 sec: and 1m. 15.950 611 2sec. in 
the mean motion of Delambre— 5".119:* not much more than 2".9o. 


* 'The mean diurnal movement 


with the standard of Bessel is un 59 8.330 22 
With Delambre's is 2. 2 59 8-329 774 127 64 
Difference in one day A E: — . o:000 445872 36 


and this multiplied by 365.25 —0":162 854879 49. In 20 years (Jan. 1 
A. D. 1781 to Jan. 1 A. D. 1801 m. n. alike) this would 2 3"-257 097 589 8. 
The actual difference we are told was 2. .οο. And this is in reality what 
the preceding difference would nearly amount to in 18 years, A. D. 1783— 
A.D. 180r : i. e. from about the time when Delambre's first solar Tables 
appeared. 


9 "Traité, iv. p. 520. ὃ 352. p Tables and Formule, p. 270. 
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In fact, according to Franccur,3 the annual difference between the 
mean longitude of Bessel and that of Delambre is 4- o".144 477- 
In 20 years this too—2"-889 54: i.e. very near what we have just 
obtained 5".119: and still nearer to 2".90, the true difference, ac- 
cording to Mr. Baily, at mean noon Jan. r. A.D. r8or. 

We shall therefore proceed to compare the mean longitude of our 
own Tables, equated as before to that of Delambre's, but reduced 
from its own meridian to that of Greenwich, with the mean longitude 
of Bessel at this epoch Jan. r. N. S. mean noon A.D. 1801, for the 
meridian of Greenwich also. 


ho un. ΕΒ 


1. A. D. 1801 we have the DE Marcli'g 5s 3 πότε δ᾽ 220 


V. E. of the Tables 
i. ii 111 Corrections .. τ s t 2 D YF 31:2 
Mean V. E. of the Tables, I 
thrice corrected 


Difference of standards, } 
o d-ooo o13 965 9 x 5804 





March 21 o 27 432 


* I 56 43.418 42304 
March 23 2 24 26.618 42304 








Difference of meridians 56 ΞΞ 5. 20. 27 
March 23 0 3 39.618 42304 
— 80 12 3 39:618 42304 
Jan. 1 12 
EIU — ὁ o:o00005 March 23 0o 3 39:618 42304 
— 79 20 49:566 245 Ξε — 80 12 5 39:618 42304 
SL -- 280 39 10:433 755 Jan. 1 12 


The mean longitude of Jan. r. at 12 h. corrected for aberration, 
according to Bessel,r was 280? 39 13":17. But as Bessel assumes 
the constant of aberration at 20".25, and Delambre at 20".o00, we 
must add o".25' to the former quantity, in order to compare it with 


Delambre's at the same time. We have then, according to Bessel, 
h. 


o 4 " 
iii. SL — 280 39 13:17 Jan.1 12 
τ OS 
SL — 280 39 13:42 Jan.1 12 


Delambre SL -- 280 39 10:443 Jan.1 12 


Difference — 209 
'This difference is o".o9 greater than that which actually existed 
Jan. t. at mean noon A. D. 1801: but this too would disappear if we 
might assume the difference of meridians (that of Jerusalem and that 
of Greenwich) at 2 566. of mean solar time more than 2h. 20 m. 


47 sec. 
4 Astronomie Pratique, p. 382 note, ὃ 260. r Tables and Formule, 270. 
VOL. IV. Ll 
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d. h. m..s; o , “ 
80 12 3 39:618 424 04 — 79 20 49'560245 
- 2 — 0.082137 


80 12 3 3761842404 — 79 20 49:478 108 
We have then 


o h. m. s. 








Spe n5l d^gdenodd March 23 ὁ 3 37.618 42404 
— 79 20 49:478108 —  — 80 12 3 37.618 42404 
SL τ 280 39 10:521 892 Jan.1 12 
* 2.90 
SL — 280 39 13.421892 1.6. the same as Bessel's, or nearly so. 


This comparison therefore proves very clearly that the more 
exactly the data of Delambre's Tables can be furnished us from any 
other quarter; the more exactly also they can be represented by 
those of our own, when properly corrected. We shall illustrate this 
fact in the last place by comparing the mean sidereal time of Delam- 
bre's Tables, represented in like manner by that of our own equated 
to his, with the mean sidereal time of Bessel Jan. i. mean noon for 
the meridian of Greenwich, A. D. 1801. And in instituting this com- 
parison we will assume that the true difference of meridians between 
Jerusalem and Greenwich is not much less than 2 h. 20 m. 49 sec. 
though it may not be more. 

We obtain the mean sidereal time of Delambre from the division 
of his mean motion in longitude by 1 5. 


Mean sidereal time of one day 3 ΡΣ 318 257 116 
of one hour 9:856 471 594 049 


of one minute 
of one second 


0-164 274 526 567 483 33 
0-002 737 908 776 124 7222 


We have then, by the last calculation, 


own meridian, equated to that 
of Delambre's 


Meridians 


1. Mean V. E. of the Tables for "a 
For the meridian of Greenwich 


h. m. s. 
i. March23 o 3 37.618 42304 
— 80 12 3 37.618 42304 


Jan.1 12 


h.m. s. 


March 23 2 24 26-618 42304 


— 2 20 49 





March 23 0 3 37:618 42304 
— 80 12 3 37.618 42304 





Jan. 1 12 


Mean Sidereal time. 
h. χα; Ἔ: 


E O O O':0OOOOOO 
— -— B 17 23298939 
-— 18 42 36-701 061 


The mean longitude of Jan. t. at mean noon, A. D. 18o1, for the 
meridian of Greenwich, being 280? 39' 13".42; divided by 15 it gives 


—————— 
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the mean sidereal time corresponding to it for the same epoch and 
the same meridian, 
h. m. s. - 
18 42 36-894 666 
Delambre .. .. 18 42 36-;o1061: 
Difference— — —0:193 605 
This difference multiplied by 1 5 —2".904 075; only 0".004 07$ greater 
than that which actually existed between the mean longitude of 
Bessel and that of Delambre for the same meridian and at the same 
time, A. D. r8or. The difference of meridians then (Jerusalem and 
Greenwich) cannot exceed two seconds more than that which is 
commonly assumed ; and yet it cannot be much less. 

The fact therefore being clearly established by such proofs of it as 
these that the mean equinoctial time, the mean longitude, and the 
mean sidereal time of Delambre's Tables may be obtained from those 
of our own, by merely making the corrections of the latter which 
have been pointed out; it follows that the epoch of Delambre's 
Tables, carried far enough back, must be the same as that of our 
own, the primary mean vernal ingress in connection with the pre- 
sent system of things, April 25 B. C. 4004: only for the meridian of 
Jerusalem in the first instance, not for that of Paris. "This we say is 
a necessary inference, without any further proof, from the fact which 
has just been demonstrated. And yet it may be further confirmed 
as follows. 

The standard of the mean Julian year being 365 4:25, the dif- 
ference between that and Delambre's standard of the mean tropical 
year is o-007 736034 1 day. Let us call this the Precession of the 
mean Julian year on the mean tropical year of Delambre. In N vears 
this precession will accumulate to od-007 7360341 x N. Andif 
we assume Ν — interval from the mean V. E. B. C. 4004 to the mean 
V. E. A.D. 1801, 1. e. 5804 mean tropical years, it will amount to 

444-899 941 916 4 
i.e. 44d-21h. 35m. 54-981 576 96 sec. 

It follows that, having the mean vernal equinox A.D. 1801 given 
for any meridian, (for instance, that of Jerusalem,) according to De- 
lambre; we ought to recover the meau vernal equinox B.C. 4004 
for the same meridian, according to Delambre also, by merely add- 
ing to it 5804 years' precession, obtained as above. We have then, 
supra, p. 515. 

Mean V.E. of the "Tables, 





h. m. 
A.D.18or, equated to Delambres March 23— 11 2 24 26: 618 423 04 
Precession, 5804 years 44 21 35 54:981 576 οὔ 
Mean V. E. B. C. 4004 ac- Aprlag o o a2r:6 


cording to Delambre 


n12 
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That is, exactly the same as the epoch of our Tables themselves. 
This must be decisive that the mean vernal equinox B.C. 4004 for 
the meridian of Jerusalem even according to the Tables of Delambre 
must actually have borne date April 25 oh. om. 21-6sec. as much as 
according to our own. — And yet this too may be further confirmed, if 
necessary, by means of the formulz of DBessel. 

The formula, prescribed by Bessel, for finding the mean longitude 
of any epoch before or after A. D. 180r, from the known mean longi- 
tude of any particular day in that year, is as followss: 

T21".605 844 x N 

* o"-ooo 122 1805 x N?; 
in which N is the number of vears before or after A. D. 1801; and 
the term which contains N is to be subtracted from the mean longi- 
tude of the epoch, in going back from A. D. 180r, and is to be 
added to it in going forwards from it: the term which contains N?, 
whether before or after A. D. 180r, is to be added to that which 
contains N. And this, in the case of a date anterior to A. D. 1801, 1s 
the same thing as taking the difference of the two and subtracting 
it from the longitude of the epoch, A. D. 18or. 

Let the given epoch then be April 24O0ld Style— May 6 New Style, 
mean noon, for the meridian of Greenwich, A. D. 1801. We must first 
find the mean longitude of the sun on that day and at that time for 
this meridian, according to Bessel. 

The mean diurnal movement in longitude with the standard of 
Bessel is οὗ 59' 8":530 22: and as the mean longitude of January t 
(N.S.) mean noon, for the meridian of Greenwich, A. D. 18or, ac- 
cording to Bessel, is very exactly known, all we have to do is to 
reckon on 125 days' mean motion of this standard, from this given 
mean longitude of January 1 mean noon; and we shall get that of 
May 6— April 24 at mean noon, for the same meridian, with equal 








exactness. 
Now 59. X 125 — z299*4np' u7 
8"-390 22 x 125 — 17 21:271 6 
59* 8-330'22x 125 — 123 12 21:277 6 
o 4 25 h 
SL Ξ 280 39 13:17 Jan. 1 12 
- 123 12 21:277 6 Tua 
SL — 43 51 344476 May 6— April 24 at 12 h. 


5 Cf. Francceur, Astronomie Pratique, 381. $ 260, who refers to the Connais- 
sance des Temps, 1831. 
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In the next place we assume N in the formula — 5804, and N? — 
33 686 416. We have then 

— 27.605844 x N — -— 160 224".318 576 

* '0'.0001221805 x N? — -* 4115 525 150 088 


— 156 108 -495 425 912 
— —43 21 45495425912 





Hence, 
o 4 “ ἢ 
e Ξ 43 51 34:447 6 April 24 12 A.D. 18or 
| 7 48 21 48495425912 —— eR 5804 
51, Ξ O 29 45:952 174 088 April 24 12 B. C. 4004 


And this being reduced to the mean motion of our own Tables 


stands as follows t : 
hm: S. 


29 0. — II 46 8-10r02 
45 — . I8 15.726 75 
E τε 21:914 535 
is ἐπὶ 1:217 474 
002 — 0-048 699 
000 2 — 0-004 870 





29 45:9522 — 12 4 47018 348 
We have therefore from formula and for the meridian of Green- 
wich, 
S. NIS ". nma Βιὦ 
SL- o29 45:9522 Apri24 12 o0 4004 
— 29 45:952 2 — 12 4 47.013 348 


SL-0 o oo April 23 23 55 12:986 652 





That is, we have the mean vernal equinox for the same meridian, 
B. C. 4004, April 23 at 23h. 55m. 12 sec. 986 652 from midnight. 
For the meridian of Jerusalem, we have supposed it 


hiems 
Aprl25 o oo2r6 B.C. 4004 
Subtract ἐδ 2 20 49 


Meridian of 
Greenwich April 24 21 39 32.6 


'The result obtained from formula differs from this, first in the 
date of the day, April 23, instead of April 24; secondly, in the time of 
the day, 25h. 55m. 12.987 sec. instead of 21h. 39m. 32:6sec. The 
former difference is merely nominal; April 24 being the same thing 
in going back from the present day to B. C. 4004, as April 25 in 
coming down from B. C. 4004 to the present day; and therefore 


t Supplementary Tables, Table viii. Part i. ii. 


$8 
E 


Edita Uca, ccdligoN aoa - "EN TM | 
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April 23 as April 24. But the other difference will remain to be 
accounted for; and it amounts to 2h. 15m. 40-387 sec. in terms of 
one and the same noctidiurnal cycle; by which this primary equinox 
as obtained from formula is later than the true primary one for the 
same meridian. And if this difference is not to be explained by 
some possible inadequacy of the formula for so remote an epoch as 
B. C. 4004 ; we do not see to what it can be ultimately traced up, 
but the longitude of the epoch, April 24 at mean noon, for the same 
meridian, A. D. 1801. "This however is a question which we submit 
to the astronomers. We will observe ourselves only that, if we may 
be permitted to reckon back from the mean longitude of April 24 at 
mean noon for the meridian of Greenwich ἃ. D. 180r, exactly as it 
is shewn by our Tables without being corrected in order to equate 
them to Delambre's; then we can recover the true mean vernal in- 
gress for the same meridian B. C. 4004, even from the formula of 
Bessel, with as much exactness as can possibly be expected. 
According to our Tablest, we have 


SL — 43 56 203169 April 24 12 A.D. 1801 at Greenwich 
Correction — 43 21 48-495 — 5804 





SL — o343r674 April 24 12 B. C. 4004 at Greenwich 


'The reduction of thisV stands as follows : 


7 ^" τ mE 
S4 Ὁ — I3 47 52:920 
31 x 12 34:834 
4$ ox 14:610 
$7: 1:704 
'004 — 0:097 





34317674 — 14 ο 44165 
We have then, 


9 Σ » bl ms 
SL-— o3431674 Apri24 12 o o B. C. 4004 
— Ὁ 34 31.674 — I4 O 442 
SL — o o oo April 23 21 59 15:8 B.C. 4004 
'True mean V. E. for the 
same meridian, April 24—23 21 39 32.6 
Excess by formula, I9 432 


Tt appears then that the sun's mean longitude A. M. τ B.C. 
4004, for the meridian of Greenwich, was o*o':o' at 2h. 20m. 
27:4 sec. before the point of midnight ; and for that of Jerusalem, at 


t Introduction to the Tables, 219. taken into account. 
Part iii.ch. i. sect. vii. "The difference v Supplementary Tables, Table viii. 
of 2 seconds in the meridians is not here — Part i. ii, 
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oh. om. 21-6 sec. past the point of midnight, on one and the same 
day. The mere statement of this fact is sufficient to prove that as 
referred to the point of midnight, in conformity to one and the same 
positive rule of the reckoning of annual and noctidiurnal time in 
conjunction from this primary ingress, the meridian of Jerusalem 
was primary in comparison of that of Greenwich, and the meridian 
of Greenwich was secondary in comparison of that of Jerusalem. 
As to the day itself, the point of midnight on which makes the dis- 
tinction between these two meridians, it is the same, whether we 
style it April 24 or April 25. It is April 25 in coming down with 
this whole succession of ingresses, beginning with the primary one of 
all: itis April 24 in going back with them and ending with that. The 
calculation which we proposed aboveX made it April 25; this present 
one has made it April 24. If one of these is not to be inconsistent 
with the other, April 24 must be only another name for April 25, 
and April 25 for April 24». 

It appears to us then that the necessity of those three corrections 
of Division B of our Fasti, which we began with stating, has 
been established. t is a corollary however from our conclusions, 
(and a very important one,) that the primary epoch even of the 
most exact and the most approved of the modern solar Tables, when 
these are traced back to their origin, is absolutely identical with that 
of our own. "There is no difference between those Tables and ours, 
but the difference of standards and difference of meridians. "The 
mean longitude, the mean equinoctial time, the mean sidereal time of 
Delambre's Tables have had the same origin as those of our own, 
the mean vernal equinox A. M. τ, B. C. 4004 ; only for a different 
meridian. 

It is therefore for chronologers to consider, whether the year, 
thus designated as the actual epoch of every species and form of 
mean time or of angular motion which enters the modern Tables, is 
not the true A. M. 1 ; the absolute beginning of every thing of that 
description and of that denomination which is proper to our own 
world. And it is for the astronomers to consider whether that meri- 
dian, of which the actual beginning and decursus of all these things 
in common, subject to a positive rule, (the same for one meridian as 
for another,) first and most properly held good, the meridian of the 
ancient Jerusalem, is not the true Primary Meridian, appointed and 


XP. SI. Tables, 13 7,138, Part ii. ch. iii. sect. vii: 
y See our Fasti,i. p. 452, Diss. vi.ch.iv. 217) 218. Part iii. ch. i. sect. vii: 247— 
sect. i.:p. 483, Diss. vi. ch. iv. sect. vii: 251. sect. xvi : 263. sect. xix. 
p. 490, sect. ix. Introduction to the 
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designated by Nature itself in that capacity, to stand at the head of 
all and to take the lead of all In particular it seems to be only 
proper for the astronomers to consider, if the mean motion of our 
Tables and that of Delambre's must in reality have had a common 
epoch and a common origin, and are only accidentally different even 
at present; whether one of these is not to be corrected by the 
other? and in that case which of the two is to serve as the standard 
of reference for the other? which of the two is to be regarded as 
the true mean standard of nature itself? For that one or the other 
of them under the circumstances of the case may lay claim even to 
that character seems to follow from what has been pointed out of 
each. 

On such questions as these, we think it better on every account 
to offer no opinion of our own. We will^observe only that, as the 
mean motion of our Tables is somewhat more accelerated than that 
of Delambre's, even though both had set out together at a given 
time and for a given meridian, the phenomenon which we have 
pointed out would be a necessary consequence of the difference in 
question. "The mean equinoxes of our 'ables would anticipate on 
those of Delambre every year in proportion to the difference in the 
rate of the mean motion, i.e. of the standards, of each ; and that 
difference in 5804 years would be just what it appears to have been, 
A. D. 1801, and yet be after all an accidental difference: a differ- 
ence which would not have appeared even A. D. 1801 had Delam- 
bre's standard been assumed in exact conformity to our own. 

Mean motions are calculated and laid down in the Tables of the 
astronomers, in order that mean places may be found thereby; and 
from these mean places true ones. But to render the mean avail- 
able for that purpose, certain corrections must be applied to them ; 
which in the case of the sun or the moon are called the Equation of 
the Centre: for in the case of either of those bodies the equation of 
the centre is defined to be the reduction of its mean place, at a given 
time, to its true. "This equation depends on the mean anomaly; 
which is defined by the astronomers in like manner to be the differ- 
ence of the mean place at a given time and the true. "The true 
places are determined as much as possible by observation; but the 
mean must depend more or less after all on hypothesis and assump- 
tion: and if so the mean anomaly and the equation of the centre 
also. And yet, if each of these things is critically accommodated 
to the others, we submit it to the astronomers whether an error of 
excess or of defect in the assumed standard of the mean motion 
would not be compensated by a corresponding error in the equation of 
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the centre ? It cannot be denied that the modern solar Tables, with- 
out any correction, are admirably adapted for their proper use and 
application, the determination of true places from mean. But every 
thing in these Tables hangs together. One element is critically 
adapted to another, and one is exactly in proportion to another. 
We submit it therefore to the judgment of more competent persons, 
whether all this inight not be the case with the practical use and 
efficiency of the modern Tables, and yet some error be involved at 
bottom in the assumption of that, which must be more or less arbi- 
trary after all, the standard of the mean motion in longitude. 

Mean motions cannot be made the objects of sensible appre- 
hension. "The method which astronomers employ to discover and 
determine them is consequently the comparison of numerous obser- 
vations.  Delambre deduced his standard from the discussion of 
upwards of 1200. Yet even this mode of proceeding must end in 
an assumption at last; and in an assumption which must differ 
more or less from the truth. It cannot be pretended that the most 
exact determination so made, and on the broadest basis of induction 
which has yet been used for that purpose, is more than an approxi- 
mation, after all. "The astronomy of the beginning of things, as 
far as we have been able to discover, did not rest upon observation, 
but upon authority and prescription : and yet, as far as we have 
been able to discover also, the mean standards of the earliest astro- 
nomy appear to have been absolutely those of nature itself. In this 
respect the astronomy of the beginning set out from the very point 
at which that of our own day, perfect as it appears and as indeed 
it is in many other respects, has not yet made an end; for even on 
the admission of the astronomers themselves, the true mean stand- 
ards of the solar and the lunar momenta are still subjects of doubt 
and investigation; and cannot even yet be considered to have been 
settled. 

On this particular question then of the true mean standard of the 
natural year we will be content to cite the opinion of La Place. 
After observing, as we did7, that the standard which supplies the 
correction of the Gregorian one is this of 365455), or 365.242 25, 
he concludes? : ** Ce qui approche tellement de la longueur 365]. 
2422419 déterminée par les observations, que l'on peut négliger la 
différence, vu la petite incertitude que les observations elles-mémes 
laissent sur la vraie longueur de l'année, qui d'ailleurs n'est pas 
rigoureusement constante." For this virtually amounts to an admis- 


Z Fasti ii. 31. Diss. ix. ch. i. sect. a Systéme du Monde, i. liv. i. chap. 
viii. lii. p. 33. Paris, 1824. 
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sion that, for any thing which observation has yet determined to 
the contrary, this particular standard may be the true mean standard 
of Nature itself. 

The fact at least, which we appear to have established, viz. that 
an accurate comparison of the mean equinoctial and the mean side- 
real time of our Tables with those of the modern Tables has de- 
tected an error of one or two seconds in the assumed difference of 
the meridians of Jerusalem and Greenwich, or Jerusalem and Paris, 
respectively, will not be lost upon the astronomers. It ought not 
at least to be so, without further inquiry and examination. They 
have long been seeking for some means of fixing the difference of 
the mean longitude and mean time (both solar and sidereal) of their 
respective observatories: and possibly our Tables may furnish them 
with those means. For if they are competent to detect an error of 
this kind in one instance, they must be competent to do the same 
thing in another; and they will do it for the same reason in every 
instance: viz. because they are themselves perpetually an exact 
measure of the true mean longitude, and the true mean solar time, 
and the true mean sidereal time, of one meridian, that of the ancient 
Jerusalem. As to the error in the particular instances which we 
have been considering ; it seems to have resided ultimately in the 
assumed difference of the meridian of Jerusalem compared with that 
of Paris, not in that of Paris compared with that of Greenwich. 
And after all the pains which the astronomers of both nations have 
been at to fix this one point, the difference between the meridians of 
Paris and Greenwich, it may well be supposed to have been very 
exactly ascertained. But who could consider it improbable a priori 
that the difference between the meridian of Paris and that of Jeru- 
salem has never yet been absolutely fixed; or that the most exact 
determination of that kind ever made might not be one second and 
an half of mean time in defect of the truth ? Even the Problem of 
the Longitude, which ranks as yet among the number of impossible 
problems, must be solved at last (if at all) by means of such data 
as our inquiries have been permitted to bring to light; or at least 
not without them : i.e. the epoch of origination of the mean longi- 
tude, the mean solar and equinoctial time, and the mean sidereal 
time, of the present system of things, and the meridian to which 
they were all first and properly adapted. 

The most remarkable circumstance however, and the least to have 
been divined or conjectured a priori, is the fact, which we have also 
discovered, that each of these things took its rise, at the proper 
time and for the proper meridian, not at the point of midnight, but 
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oh. om. 21.6sec. of mean time exactly past the point of midnight. 
This quantity of mean solar time, 21.6 sec. minute and inconsiderable 
as it seems, is a very important and a very influential element in the 
whole of that complicated system of things which constitutes the pro- 
per time of our proper world ; perhaps the most important and the most 
influential of all. 'lhe entire system is made up of this. It is the 
monad or atom of the whole. It measures the annual difference of 
the mean natural year and the mean Julian perpetually. It measures 
the epact of the mean natural year, and the mean natural vear itself. 
It measures the epact of the mean Julian year, and the mean Julian 
year also. It measures the equable year. It measures the Diurnal 
rotation. It measures the Noctidiurnal Cycle. It measures the 
Cycle of Meridians, 4000 in number, which Nature appears to have 
establishedb; and it niakes the difference between them perpetually. 
It is the link of connection between the mean noctidiurnal time of 
the existing system of things, and the mean annualin the sense of 
natural| and the mean annual in the sense of Julian. That these 
latter are not commensurable one with the other in terms of the 
noctidiurnal cycle, for a time, and that they are so after a time 
or at last, is owing to this same element. [{ 129 natural years of 
our standard plus one cycle of 24 hours, or one day and night, are 
not equal to 129 mean Julian years; or four times 129 plus four 
cycles of day and night are not equal to 516 mean Julian years per- 
petually; it is due to this small quantity : and yet that 4000 times 
129 natural years plus 3999 cycles of day and night are exactly 
equal to 516 ooo mean Julian years, 129 ooo cycles of the Julian 
leap-year, is due to it also. In short, it is a truly significant circum- 
stance that the proper mean time of our proper system should be 
found attached to this particular epoch of oh. om. 21.6 sec. past 
the point of midnight, and not to the point of midnight exactly. It 
does more to connect the proper mean time of our own system with 
something of the same kind older than itself, than any thing which 
we have yet discovered. To this subject however we may perhaps 
have occasion to return in the next chapter. 


m————ÀÁ—————À 


CHAPTER 11. 
On the correction of the Julian dates of the mean equinozes of the 
Tables from a certain time downwards. 


Wz shall now proceed to explain the reason of the third of the 
above corrections ; the addition of two terms in the regular order of 


b Introduction to the Tables, 233, Part iii. ch. i. sect. xiv. 
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the Julian notation to the Julian dates of the mean equinoxes of our 
Tables at present. 

On reviewing the account which we have given of the two miracles 
of Scripture^, as they affected the different measures of time in gene- 
ral; we have seen nothing to retract or to qualify in that part of it 
which relates to the effect produced on the reckoning of the nocti- 
diurnal and of the hebdomadal cycle in particular, before and after 
each respectively. "The consideration of the question in what man- 
ner they might have affected the reckoning of mean or actual lunar 
time, before and after, hitherto has been reserved ; and we hope to 
enter upon it by and by. But with regard to their proper and spe- 
cial effect on the mean natural annual cycle and on the mean Julian 
annual cycle, and on the relation of one of these to the other, before 
and after the times of these two miracles respectively ; we have seen 
reason to conclude that we laboured under a misapprehension of the 
truth; and therefore that we have not represented this particular 
effect correctly. Whether this misapprehension at the time and 
under the circumstances of the case was an excusable one or not, 
we leave to the judgment of others. It is our own duty at present 
to admit the fact of it; and to the best of our ability to correct it. 
And we are thankful that it is still in our power to do this before it 
is too late; and that the correction itself is so easily to be made that 
it can detract little or nothing from the convenience, much less the 
utility and the efficiency, of our Tables. 

Of the various forms of time which may be regarded as most pro- 
per to the present system of things and the most distinctive of it, 
the noctidiurnal, the hebdomadal, the natural annual, the equable 
annual, the Julian annual, the sidereal annual, the anomalistic an- 
nual; there is not one which, being traced back to its origin, is not 
found to have taken its rise at the same epoch as the restd: and 
that epoch the point of the mean vernal equinox for the proper meri- 
dian, B. C. 4004. And forasmuch as there is no such epoch, either 
past or present or future, which is not capable of being expressed 
ata given time in terms of the Julian calendar; it follows that there 
must have been a Julian date of origination of every species of time, 
(counected de facto from the first with the present system of things,) 
a date of that kind common to all of them, but first and properly 
that of the mean vernal equinox for the meridian in question, and at 
the time in question. 


€ Vol.i. 302-321. Diss. v. ch. iii. vii: 148. ch. iv. sect. i: 157. sect. i: 
section x.—xvi: 242. ch. i. section iii. 177. ch. v. sect. v: 202. Part iii. ch. 1. 

d Cf. the Introduction to the Tables, sect. v: 207-214. sect. vii: 239-251. 
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The mean equinoctial, the equable annual, the mean annual side- 
real, and the mean annual anomalistic time either of the present or 
of any system of things might take their rise in conjunction and 
simultaneously on a given Julian date; and consequently have ever 
after a common Julian epoch of origination. But, from their parti- 
cular nature itself as measures of time swi generis, none of these 
could continue attached to the same Julian term, even that of ori- 
gination, perpetually. None of them could set out from any one 
such Julian term at first, and after the interval of duration which 
we understand to be meant by its proper year, return to it again 
perpetuallv. But mean noctidiurnal, mean hebdomadal, and mean 
Julian annual time would be capable of doing this. They are all 
alike successions of day and night, or of the period of 24 hours of 
mean solar time ; and nothing more*. "The mere succession of day 
and night or of this period, once subjected toa certain law, might go 
on subject to it perpetually. A given Julian epoch must continue 
the same with itself, at least in terms: and if the noctidiurnal, the 
hebdomadal, and the annual in the sense of the Julian, time of the 
present system of things really took its rise on April 25, at mid- 
night, for a given meridian; its proper Julian epoch must be April 25 
at midnight for the same meridian ever after. "The duration of such 
a system, in terms of that complex of noctidiurnal and hebdomadal 
time in conjunction, which we call the Julian year, must be mea- 
sured or measurable by the interval between April 25 at midnight 
in one such complex, for the given meridian, and April 25 at mid- 
night in the next, for the same meridian perpetually. 

Now as time and motion are convertible terms, and either of 
them is commensurable with the other, and either of them is capa- 
ble of being reduced to and expressed by the other; if there is a 
proper Julian epoch of the mean solar time of the present system, there 
must be a proper Julian epoch of the mean solar motion in longitude 
proper to it also: and if the former was April 25 at midnight for a 
certain meridian in a certain year, the latter must have been so too. If 
$0, there can be no impropriety in calling the mean longitude of this 
particular Julian term, April 25 at midnight, for this meridian, the 
proper Julian longitude of the existing system of things. "The mean 
longitude of this Julian term at midnight for this meridian must be 
the proper measure of the duration of this system, in terms of the 
mean solar motion in longitude. And yet it is manifest, under such 
circumstances as we are supposing, that if both the mean equinoctial 
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and the mean Julian time of the system took their rise at once, at 
the point of midnight and at the point of the mean vernal equinox, 
for one and the same meridian; the epoch of the Julian longitude of 
the system and the epoch of the mean longitude absolutely, (which 
must always be the point of the mean vernal equinox,) at first could 
have been nothing different. 

The difference of the mean natural year and the mean Julian, in 
mean solar time, is 11 m. 9.6sec. In mean angular motion it is 
277.499 556 800953 54f. Consequently the annual difference be- 
tween the mean motion in longitude in the proper natural year and 
in the proper Julian vear of such a system of things as the present 
is this quantity also. If this motion then began to proceed in both 
simultaneously, at the point of midnight April 25, in a given year, 
fora given meridian, and at the point of the mean vernal equinox 
also; the proper measure of the duration of the system in terms of 
annual Julian time, (includiag noctidiurnal and hebdomadal,) and in 
terms of the mean solar motion in longitude, ever after must be the 
mean longitude of this Julian term April 25 at midnight for the 
same meridian as at first, at the beginning of every fresh Julian 
year—yet reckoned from the epoch of mean longitude absolutely, the 
point of the mean vernal equinox perpetually. And this mean 
longitude, the proper measure of the duration of the system, in 
terms of its annual Julian time and in terms of the mean solar 
motion perpetually, which by hypothesis began with being o? o' o" 
April 25th at midnight, for the proper meridian, referred to the 
epoch of mean longitude absolutely, at the beginning of the first 
such Julian year; at the beginning of the next would be 27".499 556 
800 953 54, April 25th at midnight referred to the same epoch, and 
for the same meridian; and at the beginning of the third year, on the 
same day at midnight, and for the same meridian, it would be 54".999 
113 601 907 o8, similarly referred and reckoned ; and so on: in- 
creasing every mean Julian year by this quantity 27".499 556 8oo 
953 54, which measures the difference between the mean natural 
year and the mean Julian year in angular motion in the sense of the 
mean solar motion in longitude£ ; yet still as reckoned from the 
epoch of mean longitude absolutely, the point of the mean vernal 
equinox perpetually. And while both the mean natural year and 
the mean Julian year continued to be such in themselves, and 
relatively to each other, as they came into existence at first; and 
while the mean motion in longitude continued the same also, and 
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went on in each of these years in proportion alike; it is im- 
possible to conceive that the stated annual increment of the proper 
mean Julian longitude of the system, (the proper measure of its 
duration in terms of the mean solar motion in longitude and in 
terms of the mean Julian year at once,) could ever be more or less 
than the mean longitude of April 25 at midnight for the same 
meridian as at first, augmented by this annual difference perpetually. 
But this brings us to the question of the disturbance of these rela- 
tions by the two miracles of Scripture; and to that of the manner 
in which this ought to have been taken into account. 

Now could such an extraordinary event as the solstice of Joshua 
be supposed to happen in our own time, when both natural annual 
time and civil annual in the sense of Julian are going on in con- 
junction, including noctidiurnal and hebdomadal also; and when 
one is as much an actual measure of all these successions, nocti- 
diurnal, hebdomadal, and annual at once, as the other; we appre- 
hend that no account of the specific effect of such an anomaly on 
the relations of these two kinds of annual time to each other 
respectively could be given, different from that which we ourselves 
gave when we were endeavouring to explain that effect on the 
former occasion". Could we suppose 12 hours of mean solar time 
to be added all at once to the length of the mean Julian year at 
present, yet no corresponding addition to be made to that of the 
mean natural; we apprehend that the stated difference of these two 
years, under such circumstances, must necessarily be found to rise 
per saltum from 11 m. 9:6 sec. to 12 ἢ. 11 m. 9.6 sec. And therefore 
the stated increment in the mean Julian longitude of such a system 
as the present from the first, the mean longitude of a given Julian 
term like April 25, at midnight, for a given meridian, must be 
found to rise per saltum also to the same amount. 

Now this is in reality the explanation of the effect which we pro- 
posedh; and it must be evident that, if we represented it amiss, the 
ultimate cause of the mistake into which we fell was our regarding 
and treating the relations of the natural year to the Julian of the 
time being as if they had been identical with those of the natural 
year to the Julian at present: in other words, our regarding and 
treating the Julian Type of our Fasti for the time being as the same 
thing in its relations to the natural year as the actual Julian year at 
present. But no proleptic, hypothetical, and merely conventional 
and temporary form of the Julian year, though supplying the place 
of the actual in its relation to the natural, for the time being, can 
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ever be regarded and treated as the actual Julian year before its 
time. And before the actual Julian year was yet in existence, we 
have satisfied ourselves that the method adopted by Nature itself, in 
order to equalise the noctidiurnal succession even in an existing 
annual one, which was Julian in principle though not the same with 
the actual Julian, to the noctidiurnal succession in the natural annual 
perpetually, was that of setting back the epoch of this succession in 
the former 24 hours of mean time, or one day and night exactly, 
behind its epoch in the latter, with every change of the Julian Types 
of the natural annual succession itself; after the manner which we 
have illustrated and verified by particular proofs of the facti. 

We now clearly perceive that £Ais is the principle on which the 
effect of the two miracles upon the relation of the mean annual 
natural time of our Tables to the mean annual Julian, and upon that 
of the epoch of mean Julian longitude to the epoch of mean longi- 
tude, and vice versa, is to be explained. Not that the mean annual 
natural time of our Tables, on two several occasions, fell back 12 
hours eaíra ordinem on the mean annual Julian; but that the epoch 
of the mean annual Julian time of our Tables, from first to last, on 
two several occasions fell back r2 hours on itself. Not that the 
mean Julian longitude of the present system has twice exhibited the 
phenomenon of a rise per saltum of 12 hours' mean motion greater 
than usual, in one year, as referred to the epoch of mean lon- 
gitude; but that the epoch of this mean Julian longitude itself, which 
at first was the same with that of mean longitude also, on two several 
occasions has been depressed and set back, in comparison of that, 12 
hours' mean motion; once in consequence of the first miracle, and 
again in consequence of the second: so that by virtue of both at 
last, and as the joint and the permanent effect of both, whereas it 
was at first and fora long time after nothing distinct from the epoch 
of mean longitude absolutely, it is at present and it long has been a 
totally different thing from that. "There is at present and long has 
been a difference between them of 24 hours' mean time and mean 
motion. The true mean Julian longitude of the existing system and 
order of things, even for the same meridian as at first, is not now to 
be reckoned from the point of the mean vernal equinox, but from a 
point which is 24 hours' mean motion behind it. It follows that the 
proper Julian term, to which this mean longitude has always been 
attached from the first, has dropped too, from what it was at first, to 
the next below it; from April 25 at midnight, for the proper me- 
ridian, to April 24 at midnight, for the same meridian. It follows 
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too that, notwithstanding this, the proper duration of the existing 
system of things, in terms of its proper mean Julian time and of its 
proper mean solar motion in longitude, is as truly represented by the 
mean longitude of April 24 at midnight for the proper meridian at 
present, as it was by that of April 25 at midnight for the same at 
first. 

We shall illustrate and at the same time confirm this distinction 
by the proof of four propositions; each of which we will first state 
and then proceed to verify in order. First, that the epoch of 
mean Julian longitude, understood in the sense in which we have de- 
fined it, from the mean vernal equinox B. C. 4004 down to the mean 
vernal equinox B. C. 1520, and down to April 25, within 36 days of 
May 31, that year, the date of the first miracle, was still the same as 
the epoch of mean longitude. "This proposition will be established 
if it can be made to appear that the mean longitude of April 25 at 
midnight B.C. 1520 for a given meridian was just the same, reckoned 
whether from that of April 25 at midnight B. C. 4004 in the mean 
Julian year of our Tables perpetually, or from the mean vernal 
: equinox B. C. 1520. 

i. Caleulation of the mean longitude (SL) of April 25 at midnight, 
for the meridian of Jerusalem, B.C. 1520, from the mean vernal 


equinox of that year. 


ἢ. m. 8. 

Tabular mean V. E. April 5 17 47 240 B. C. 1520. 
Correction * II 96 
True mean V. E. April. 5 17 58 33:6 
* I9 6 1 264 








Aprl25 0o o oo 
pu T eg huong 

SL — o o Oooooooo April 5 17 58 33.6 

Table vii. Part idv. Ὁ 18 588 28.899106 τ το 6 τ: 2644 

SL 18 58 28.899106 April25 o o oo 
ii. Caleulation of the mean longitude (SL') of April 25 at mid- 
night for the meridian of Jerusalem, B. C. 1520, from the meau lon- 
gitude of April 25 at midnight for the same meridian B.C. 4004. 
Second year of the cycle of leap-vear. Interval in mean Julian years 


2484 years. 


o Ya 312 ΦῊΣ 








SL' — o ὁ Ooooooo Aprl25; o o o B.C. 4004 

Table xii. ὁ 18 58 28-899 093 — 2484 

517 — 18 58 288899093 April2; o o o B.C. 1520 
SL — 18 58 28-899 106 
—  0:000013 
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"There could then have been no change in the epoch of Julian lon- 
gitude, and in its relation to the epoch of mean longitude, from the 
mean V. E. B. C. 4004 to the mean V. E. B. C. 1520 at least. Our 
next proposition is that, only one year later than the date of the first 
miracle, the epoch of Julian longitude was already r2 hours in 
anticipation of that of mean longitude. And this also will be made 
to appear, if it can be shewn that the mean longitude of April 24 at 
12 hours from midnight for a given meridian B. C. 1519 was just the 
same, reckoned whether from the mean V. E. B. C. 1519, or from the 
mean longitude of April 24 at 12 hours, for the given meridian, B.C. 
4004, in the mean Julian year. 

i. Calculation of S L April 24 at 12 h. for the meridian of Jeru- 
salem B. C. 1519, from the mean vernal equinox of that year. 


τ m.s 


Tabular mean V. E. April. 5 τι 36 1444. B. C. 1519 





Correction T" r2 T1 "9:6 
True mean V. E. April 5 23 47 240 
* 198 129x250 
April24 12 O Ὁ 
gps qv h. m. &s 
SL — 0o o ooooooo Apri 5 23 47 240 
Table vii. Part i-iv. ^ 18 14 35:151 237 4-538: 12. 22096 


SL 


I8 14 35:151237 April24 12 o o 


ii. Caleulation of S L/ April 24 at r2 ἢ. B. C. 1519 for the meridian 
of Jerusalem, from the mean longitude of April 24 at 12 h. for the 
same meridian B.C. 4005. Third year of the cycle of leap-year. 
Interval, 2484 mean Julian vears. 














o ; 7 hz mis 
SL , Ξ 359 45 40417079 Apri25 o o o B.C.400o3 
Table vii. P. ii. — 29 34:164 955 — 12 
359 16 6-252124 April 24 12 B. C. 4003 
Table x. * 18 58 28.899 093 — 2484 
517 — 18 14 35151217  April24 12 B. C. 1519 
SL — 18 I4 35:151 237 
— 0-000 020 


It follows that between April 25 at midnight B.C. 1520, and 
April 25 at midnight B. C. 1519, the epoch of mean Julian longitude, 
referred to its proper zero or o B. C. 4004, must have been depressed 
12 hours; i.e. from April 25 at midnight, to April 24 at 12 hours 
from midnight. If so, by virtue of the first miracle; which came 
between these extremes. Now if the epoch had fallen back 12 hours 
on April 25 at midnight B. C. 4004, its own zero or o, it had fallen 
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back 12 hours on the epoch of mean longitude also ; the true zero of 
which from the first was April 25 at midnighttoo. But this epoch 
had not fallen back on itself, nominally and in terms at least: nor 
consequently had varied in its relation, nominally and in terms at 
least, to any thing else. "The absolute interval in mean longitude 
between April 25 at midnight and the mean vernal equinox B.C. 
1519 was equal at this very time to the absolute interval in mean 
longitude between the epoch of Julian longitude, r2 hours below the 
point of the mean vernal equinox, and April 24 at 12 hours, 12 hours 
below the point of midnight April 25. 

Our third proposition is that down to April 24 B. C. 710, within 
37 days as before of the date of the second miracle, the epoch of 
mean Julian longitude was still 12 hours and no more behind the 
epoch of mean longitude; i.e. was still in the state in which it had 
been left by the first miracle. And the proof of this proposition is 
the same as that of the last. 

i. Caleulation of SL April 24 at 12 h. B. C. 710 for the meridian 
of Jerusalem, from the mean V. E. of that year. 


humos. 
Tabular mean V. E. March 30 11. 7 480 B.C. 71o 
Correction .. ct i2 τὴ οὐ 


'True mean V. E. March 30 23 18 57.6 
4^4 12.43 2:1 


April24 12 o oo 


o » 5 ΤΙΣ m; Ἢ: 
SL — ο o ooooooo March 30 23 18 57.6 
Tab.vii.Pt.ibiv. * 24 10 35210215 B 204 12'4E5 24 
πε πιο cmln ie rios τ e y Ὁ 
SL - 24 1035210215 April 24 12 o oo 





ii. Caleulation of the mean longitude (SL/) of April 24 at 12 ἢ. for 
the meridian of Jerusalem, B. C. 710, from the mean longitude of 
April 24 at 12h. for the same meridian, B.C. 4002, in the mean 
Julian year. Fourth year of the cycle of leap-year. Interval, 3292 
mean Julian years. 











o Z2 Hmc 
SL' — 359 31 20834159 Aprilz3 o o o B.C.4002 
Table vii. Part iii. — 29 34.164 955 — 12 
SL' — 359 1 46.669204 April24 12 B. C. 4002 
Table x. * 25 8 48:540 989 — 3292 
SL' — 24 10 35210 193. April 24 12 B.C. ^ro 
SL -— 24 τὸ 35210215 
— O-000 022 


Our fourth proposition is that B. C. 709, one year after the date of 
the second miracle, the epoch of mean Julian longitude was then 24 
hours behind that of mean longitude. And this also will be established 
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by making it appear that the mean longitude of April 24 at midnight 
for a given meridian B. C. 709 was just the same, reckoned whether 
from the mean vernal equinox in the natural year, or from B.C. 
4004 in the mean Julian year. 

i. Calculation of SL, the mean longitude of April 24 at midnight 
B. C. 709 for the meridian of Jerusalem, from the mean vernal equi- 
nox of that year. 

hz mius 
Tabular mean V. E. March 29. 4 56 384 B. C. 709 
Correction Xo α΄ οὗν UD 
'True mean V. E. March 30 5 7 480 
* o3 8-80 B 
Aprl24 o o o 


o h; me 





ja "ἢ 5. 
51, Ξε o o ooooooo March3o 5 7 48.0 
Tab. vii.Pt.i-iv. ^ ^ 24 25 49-792 255 t 24 1B gm τῷ 
SL — 24 25 49:792 255  April/24 "6 o 


ii. Calculation of SL/, April 24 at midnight for the meridian of Jeru- 
salem B. C. 709, from the mean longitude of April 24 at midnight 
for the same meridian B. C. 4001, in the mean Julian year. First 
year of the cycle of leap-year. Interval, 3292 mean Julian years. 


o 7 humi 
SL — 016 9581148 Aprl25 o o o B.C.4oor 
Table vii. Parti. — 59 8329910 — 1 





SL' -—359 17 1-25: 238 April 24 o o o Bi 4001 
"Table x. * 25 8 48.540 989 — 3292 





SU - 2425 49792227 Apri24 o o o B.C.709 
SL — 24 25 49192 253 
— οοοο o28 


I 








The proof of our four propositions is therefore complete, unless 
the data on which we proceed can be impugned; and in particular 
those corrections of the mean vernal equinoxes of the Tables which 
we have made in each instance. It would be easy to shew that the 
epoch of mean Julian longitude, having been left by the second 
miracle attached to April 24 at midnight, instead of April 25 at mid- 
night, for the proper meridian, B. C. 4004, continued so attached to 
it ever after, and is so attached to it still. "The calculation which we 
proposed suprar from the formula of Bessel is decisive of that fact. 

It follows then that, besides the correction of oh. 11 m. 9.6 sec. 
and that of o h. o m. 21.6 sec. of which our Table stands in need per- 
petually, it requires one of 12 h. from May 31 B. C. 1520 to May 
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31 B. C. 710; and another correction of r2 ἢ. from May 31: B. C. 
710 to the mean V. E. B. C. 672: or, what amounts to the same 
effect, it requires a correction of 12 hours from May 31 B. C. 1520 
to May 31 B. C. 710, and a correction of 24, or one day, from May 
31 B.C. 71o to the mean Vernal Equinox B.C. 672. And as it 
has happened that B. C. 672, at the ingress of Period xxviii, under 
the same impression as before, we lowered the Julian date of the 
mean Vernal Equinox one day ewtra ordinem, whereas it ought to 
have been retained, as we shall see by and by, the same in terms 
for Period xxviii, as for Period xxvii; this day must be restored. 
So that on the whole, and in point of fact, the corrections required 
by our Tables in Division B from the mean Vernal Equinox B.C. 
672, the ingress of Period xxviii, downwards to the present day, in 
order to render them in all respects agreeable to the truth, are three 
in number ; i. a correction of 4- 11 m. 9 sec. 36th: ii. a correction 
of -- 21 sec. 36th: and iii. a correction of -- 2 days, of the Julian 
dates of the equinoxes. "The small correction of 21: sec. 36 th. for 
ordinary purposes may be still omitted: but it would be obviously 
improper to neglect the first, and much more the third, which is 
the greatest and most important, and yet the least to be questioned, 
and the most easily made, of all. "There can be no doubt that our 
Tabular Julian equinoxes, from B. C. 672 forwards, are two days in 
defect of the true Julian dates of the mean equinoxes perpetually. 
And yet that very circumstance qualifies them to represent those of 
the true, from the same time forward; because the true equinoxes 
from B. C. 672 forwards, and even from before that time, have antici- 
pated two days in terms on those of the mean, for every meridian ; 
and nearly two days complete: and they do so still. So that in the 
Tabular dates without correction, from B. C. 672 downwards, you 
have a generally correct expression for the true equinoxes every 
year; and in the same dates, corrected as directed, you have an 
absolutely correct expression for the mean, first indeed and properly 
for the meridian of Jerusalem, secondarily and through that for any 
other. 

This more just explanation of the effect produced by the two 
miracles on the relation of the mean annual natural time of our 
Tables to the mean annual Julian, and vice versa, makes no differ- 
ence to the necessity of abridging the duration of a current 'Type of 
the Julian year on two distinct occasions by half its usual length. 
The effect would be the same in this respect, whether mean natural 
annual time fell back 12 hours on mean Julian, or mean annual Julian 
12 hours on mean natural. A given Julian Type of the natural, 
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reckoned from midnight to midnight perpetually, according to a 
positive rule, must come to an end 56 years (— 12 hours' recession) 
sooner than otherwise. "The only difference would be that, for a 
certain time after the first miracle, and until the anomaly introduced 
by that was redressed and rectified by the repetition of the same 
thing in the second instance, there would be 12 hours' interval in 
one and the same noctidiurnal cycle between the epoch of the Julian 
Type and that of the natural Antitype. "The former would always 
be midnight. The latter, at the beginning of every fresh Type, 
would be 12 hours in advance of midnight. "These things however 
will appear more plainly by and by. 

It necessarily happened indeed that, before we had yet attained to 
a clear perception of the truth on these several points, we should be 
found repeatedly speaking of the mean equinoxes, when we should 
rather have spoken of the true*; or of those mean equinoxes not 
under their proper Julian dates: and that in some of our calcula- 
tions we neglected the above corrections (the two first of the 
number) because we were not yet aware of the necessity of them. 
The small correction of 21.6sec. indeed we have considered our- 
selves at liberty to neglect deliberately, where very great exactness 
was not required. Any other omission of the same kind we have 
taken other opportunities of correcting: and with respect to these 
oversights in general we are thankful to find, on a careful review of 
the former parts of our work, that nothing important has been 
affected by them, and that they are all such as the intelligent reader 
may easily rectify for himself, when once advertised of them. 

We shall therefore conclude with proposing a Tabular Synopsis 
of the succession of the mean vernal equinoxes of our Fasti, such as 
they ought to have been exhibited in Division B of our General 
"Tables at the beginning of each Period, from first to last; embody- 
ing consequently a// the preceding corrections. We shall also in- 
clude in it whatsoever is necessary to the more correct representation 
of the succession in the mean natural and in the mean or actual 
Julian year, which we exhibited Vol. i. 456; and in the mean 
natural, the mean Julian, and the equable year, which we proposed 
Vol.i.623. We are aware too that certain alterations would like- 
wise be required, in order to render the details of the Table which we 
exhibited Vol. i. 515 conformable in all respects to what we have 


* As for example, in the discussion of the question at issue between 
ourselves and the author of the Ordo Szclorum, Appendix to Diss. vi. 
vol. i. 530 sqq. though it makes no difference there to the question itself, 
or to the mode of reasoning by which it was determined. 
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hitherto been explaining. But there is no reason why that Table 
should not be retained even in its present state; and yet answer its 
proper purpose. 'lhe term indeed, which we compared therein, 
both in the hebdomadal and in the nundinal and in the sexagesimal 
succession, will not represent the mean vernal equinox, under its 
proper Julian denomination, at the beginning of every Period after 
B. C. 672; (in which capacity we proposed it;) but it will repre- 
sent the true under its proper Julian name: and, in any case, it is a 
given Julian term, the same in each of those successions ; and that 
is all which the object of the Table requires it to be. 
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EXPLANATION OF SYMBOLS. 


PaAnr I.—4A.  Hebdomadal epact at the end of each Julian Period 
of the Fasti.! 

B. Epoch of the Noctidiurnal succession in the Julian year; 24 
hours before that in B B.m 

B B. Epoch of the Noctidiurnal succession in the mean natural 
year; 24 hours before the point of the succession in C C.n 

C. Succession of mean Vernal Equinoxes in the natural year, 
under their proper Julian exponents, at the beginning of every 
Period; and the epoch of each in the Noctidiurnal Cycle as 
reckoned from midnight perpetually. 

CC. Succession of mean Vernal Equinoxes in the Julian Types 
of the natural year, dated at midnight perpetually; and the 
feria of each at the beginning of every Periodo. 

D. Epoch of origination of the Julian annual time of the Tables; 
i. e. the Julian date of the mean Vernal Equinox at the begin- 
ning of the first Period, supposed to continue the same in terms, 
and to represent the feria prima at the beginning of every 
Period perpetually P. 

D D. Gregorian date corresponding to this Julian one in D, at 
the beginning of every Period after the first; and the feria 
prima also. 

D.L. JDominical Letter. 

DDD. Numerical order of DD in the Noctidiurnal Cycle in 
the natural year, reckoned perpetually from C ; i. e. from the 
first integral period of 24 hours at the beginning of every fresh 
Period, in the natural year, reckoned from midnight. 

E. Cyclical date of CC ; i. e. the equable Cyclical date of the 
mean Vernal Equinox, corresponding to the Julian, at the 
beginning of every Period. 

EE. Nabonassarian date, corresponding to E, and through E to 
the Julian date in C C, at the beginning of every Period. 

F. Precession of the Cyclical date of the mean Vernal Equinox 
from Period to Period also; or rise of the equable date in E 
in its own notation, in the course of every Period. 


1 Cf. vol. i. 463. Diss. vi. ch. iv. sect. n j. 463. Diss. vi. ch. iv. sect. ii: 467, 
li : 467. sect. iii. 468. sect. iii. iv. : A 

m Cf. vol. i. £23. note, Diss. vi. ch. v. 9 i. 463. D. Diss. vi. ch. iv. sect. ii. 
sect. ix. P i. 465. H. I. Diss. vi. ch. iv, sect. ii. 
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F F. Precession of the Nabonassarian date of the mean Vernal 
Equinox from Period to Period also; or rise of the equable 
date in E E in its own notation, in the course of every Period. 


Panr II.—G. Gregorian date of the mean Vernal Equinox after 
A.D. 225, the ingress of Period xxxv; corresponding to the 
Julian one in Ὁ € perpetually. 


H. Julian date of the first integral period of 24 hours reckoned 
from midnight, in the natural year, at the ingress of Period 
xxxv, A. D. 225; and of the first feria quarta in the hebdomadal 
Cycle; continuing ever after the same in terms in both re- 
spects. Cf. D, supra. 

HH. Gregorian date corresponding to H at the beginning of 
every Period after the xxxvth; and the feria quarta also. Cf. 
D D, supra. 

HHH. Numerical order of H H in the noctidiurnal cycle in the 
natural year, reckoned from G, at the beginning of every Period 
after the xxxvth perpetually. Cf. D D D supra. 


REMARKS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


The explanations which this Table and these Symbols still require 
have been in a great measure anticipated 4. We shall confine our- 
selves at present to such points as are new, and concern the distinc- 
tion between this Table and our former ones of the same kind. 

i. It appears from this Synopsis that, at the ingress of Period 
xxi, B. C. 1512, the next in order after the date of the first miracle, 
the mean Julian equinox enters the Table in CC on April 5 the 
feria tertia at midnight ; the mean natural or tropical equinox does 
so in C on April 5 the feria tertia also, but at τό ἢ. 29 m. 38 sec. 
24th. past the point of midnight in the regular order of the reckon- 
ing of the noctidiurnal cycle according to the Julian rule; and this 
may be considered and treated, in conformity to the positive rule of 
our Tables, as April 5th, on the feria tertia, at 2002. We see then 
that, at the ingress of the Period next in course after the first mi- 
racle, there was 12 hours' interval, in the regular order of one and 
the same noctidiurnal cycle, between the epoch of the Julian Type 
of the natural year in that cycle and that of the natural year itself 
in the same; that the former was entering it at midnight, the latter 
at noon. 

Now this was only the necessary consequence of the effect of the 

q Vol. i. 463 sqq. 627 sqq. 
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first miracle on the relations of these two things to one another and 
to the noctidiurnal cycle, such as we have explained it. Did we go 
back to the beginning of things, after the occurrence of such an 
anomaly as that, (as we should be bound in strietness to dor,) in 
order to discover the true epoch of the entire succession in C and 
C C respectively, adapted from the first to this change of relations 
between them which was actually introduced in Period xx, B. C. 
1520; we should find the head of the latter (C C) already set back 
12 hours in the contrary order of the natural decursus of the nocti- 
diurnal cycle; yet still attached to midnight and not to noon. For 
the first actual noctidiurnal cycle under such circumstances must 
consist of 36 hours; i. e. of half of one mean cycle of the same 
kind and the whole of another. And yet this addition to the length 
of the first mean cycle must be made by extending the point of 
noon (so to say) in the natural order of such a cycle on one feria 
to the point of midnight on the next. "The consequence of which 
would be that, at the beginning of the next revolution, when the 
cycle would again proceed in obedience to its proper law, the epoch 
of the Julian Type of the mean succession would be found attached 
to midnight, and that of the natural, 12 hours later, to the point of 
noon. The Julian succession must thenceforward be carried on de 
facto from April 24 at 12 hours; and yet de facto also from April 25 
at midnight; and from 12 hours too, in the order of the noctidiurnal 
and in that of the hebdomadal cycle, before the natural. For one actual 
feria must now have acquired the power of denoting both the latter 
half of one mean one, and the whole of the next to it; the actual 
feria prima, reckoned from midnight to midnight, the mean feria 
septima reckoned from noon, and the mean feria prima reckoned 
from midnight: and one actual Julian term must now have become 
equivalent to the last r2 hours of one mean Julian term, and the 
whole of the next to it; April 25 for instance to half of April 24 
and the whole of April 25. Yet the succession must be carried on 
in the style of April 25 not of April 24, and from the epoch of mid- 
night, not from that of noon. "The Julian succession therefore is 
now to be reckoned from April 25 on the feria prima at midnight ; 
and therefore the natural (12 hours later) from April 25 at noon. 
And this distinction having been established between them, by vir- 
tue of the first miracle, it would continue to exist between them 
down to the time of the second ; as in fact it 15 seen to have done: 
both from this time forward entering our Tables, at the ingress of 
every fresh Period, on the same feria of the hebdomadal cycle, and 
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on the same day in the Julian notation of those ferie, but the one 
at midnight in both, the other at noon. 

Again, at the ingress of Period xxviii, B. C. 672, the Period 
next in course after the date of the second miracle, we find the 
mean natural equinox entering the Table in C on the feria quarta, 
at 4h. 15 m. 14 sec. 24 th. in the regular order of the cycle reck- 
oned from midnight, which may be considered the same thing as 
midnight; and we find the mean Julian equinox in C C entering it 
at midnight on the feria quarta also. At the ingress of the Period 
then next after the second miracle we find both entering the Tables 
on the same feria, and at the same point in the regular order of the 
feria, and that the point most agreeable to the Julian rule, mid- 
night; i. e. we find the relation originally established between them 
in this respect, which had been disturbed and interrupted by the 
first miracle, restored and reinstated by the second. But herein 
another anomaly begins to be perceptible at this moment, which did 
not appear before; viz. that the Julian date of the equinox in both 
cases at the ingress of this Period is the same as that at the ingress 
of the preceding one, March 30; though, according to the regular 
law of the descent of those dates from the first until now, if it was 
March 30 at the beginning of Period xxvii, it should have been 
March 29 at the beginning of Period xxviii. 

But if we look further into the circumstances of the case, we see 
also that the Julian date of the ingress of Period xxvii, March 30, 
at that time was the feria quinta; and that of Period xxviii, March 
30 also, is the feria quarta; though, according to the law of the 
descent of the equinox from Period to Period, in the order of feriz 
from the first until now, if it was the feria quinta at the ingress of 
Period xxvii, it should have been the feria tertia at the ingress of 
Period xxviii. And yet the anomaly at this moment and in this 
respect is critically in proportion to that in the other, which affected 
the date of the equinox ; and both are so to the law which has regu- 
lated each of those things until now : for if the feria at this time 
had been the feria tertia, then the date must have been March 29, 
and vice versa : and the actual date, at this time, March 30, is just 
the same in reference to the feria quarta as March 29 would have 
been in reference to the feria tertia. 

The explanation of these phenomena is the same which we have 
already given of the former. Did we go back to the beginning of 
things after the second miracle, as we supposed ourselves to do after 
the first, we should find the decursus of the Julian succession al- 
ready set back 24 hours behind that of the natural, yet each at- 
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tached to the point of midnight; only the former to the point of 
midnight, April 24, the latter to the point of midnight, April 25; 
the former to midnight on the feria prima, and the latter to mid- 
night on the feria secunda. For we might argue in this instance as 
we did in the former, that by virtue of the joint effect of both mi- 
racles, now complete, one actual revolution of the earth about its 
own axis, (and properly the first of all,)) must be supposed to have 
become equal to two mean ones, to two periods of 24 hours instead 
of one; that two ferie in the mean succession in the hebdomadal 
cycle must have been absorbed in one actual feria in the same; that 
these two must have been the feria septima and the feria prima, and 
yet that of the two the feria septima must have been merged in the 
feria prima, not vice versa, and the succession of ferie in the heb- 
domadal cycle must have been carried on in the style of the feria 
prima, not in that of the feria septima ; that one mean Julian term 
April 24 must now have become equivalent to two, April 24 and 
25; the former properly the representative of the feria septima, the 
latter of the feria prima; yet that the actual succession of such 
terms in constant connection with the ferie which they represent 
must now have begun to be carried on in the style of April 24 the 
feria prima, not in that of April 24 the feria septima. The conse- 
quence of all this would be that, after the second miracle as well as 
the first, the entire succession of mean Julian time and Julian feriz 
would be found attached to April 24 the feria prima; and that of 
mean natural or equinoctial to April 25 the feria secunda; and in 
that relation to these terms and to each other must they be sup- 
posed to have virtually if not actually proceeded from A. M. 1, B.C. 
4004, down to A. M. 5335, B. C. 672 itself. 

The radix or epoch then of the entire succession of each kind, 
and the relation of one to the other and to the noctidiurnal and the 
hebdomadal cycle, having undergone such a change; were the suc- 
cession of Periods, such as we exhibit from A. M. 1 B. C. 4004 to 
À. M. 3333 B. C. 672, to be remodelled and reconstructed in a 
manner conformable to this change of the epoch; we should not 
have two Periods, at different times, each $56 years in length, but 
one Period of 112 years, equal to them both. Consequently from 
A.M. 1 B.C. 4o0o4 to A. M. 5533 B.C. 672, we should have 
only 27 Periods, instead of 28; but the 27th would enter the Tables 
exactly at the same time as the 28th; that is, A. M. 53335, B. C. 
672. And in these 27 Periods the mean vernal equinox would be 
found to have dropt 26 terms in the retrograde order of the Julian 
notation, i. e. from April 25 at midnight to March 30 at midnight ; 
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and 5 terms (26—21) in the retrograde order of the ferie of the 
hebdomadal cycle, from the feria secunda at midnight to the feria 
quarta at midnight: so that the state of the case, in these respects, 
in this new succession would be altogether the same A. M. 3333, 
B. C. 672, which it actually appears to be at the same point of time 
in our Synopsis. And it is manifest that it amounts to the same 
thing if, instead of going back to A. M. r, B. C. 4004, at this period 
of the present succession we suppose the feria tertia to be merged 
in the feria quarta, and March 29 the proper representative of the 
former to be merged in March 30 the proper representative of the 
latter. "The succession of mean vernal equinoxes in its proper Ju- 
lian style and in its proper order both in the noctidiurnal and in the 
hebdomadal cycle, even from the first until now, must be carried on 
from this time forward in the style of the Julian March 30 and of 
the hebdomadal feria quarta. 

It must therefore be true to say that at this moment, the ingress 
of Period xxviii A. M. 3333 B. C. 672, the radix or epoch of the 
entire succession of mean Julian annual time, including noctidiurnal 
and hebdomadal, is changed from April 25 the feria prima to 
April 24 the feria prima; and that of the entire succession of mean 
equinoctial, including noctidiurnal and hebdomadal also, from April 
25 the feria prima, to April 25 the feria secunda ; and that of the 
succession of equable time in the Cyclical corresponding to the 
natural, from Thoth 1 to Epagomene 5, in the Nabonassarian corre- 
sponding to the Julian, from Mesore τὸ to Mesore 9; yet without 
any change in the proper feria of each. 

It follows too from these premises, that the succession of ferie in 
D D D, which was the feria 55? at the ingress of Period xxvii, must 
be the feria 543, instead of the feria 5523, at the ingress of Period 
xxvii; the date of the succession of ferie having been changed 
from March 29 to March 3o. "The feria 54? is the same thing 
reckoned from March 30 as the 55? reckoned from March 29. 
It follows too that the Cyclical precession in F, through Period 
xxvii, which would otherwise have been only r2 terms in proportion 
to the length of the Period, in this particular case must be 13 ; and 
the Nabonassarian in F F, which would otherwise have been 12, in 
this instance must be 14. For the Julian style of the equinox 
B.C. 672 is now March 3o, which would otherwise have been 
March 29; and it must require one more term in the equable 
notation to recover March 30 than to recover March 29. Besides 
which at this moment one equable term becomes virtually equivalent 
to two; Phaophi 20 for example to Phaophi 20 and 21: yet the 
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equable style in E must be carried on in Phaophi 21 ; to which from 
Phaophi 8, at the ingress of Period xxvii, the interval in the regular 
order of the equable notation is 13 terms, not 12. 

i. If we compare D D D and DDD, in the above Synopsis, 
before A.D.225, with H HH and HHH after it; we shall perceive 
that there is only an accidental difference between them. The 
former set out from April 25 the feria prima; the latter from 
March 23 the feria quarta: the former the date of the mean vernal 
equinox B. C. 4004, the latter A. D. 225. Ὁ D rises one number on 
April 25, H H on March 25, every Period. D D however is always 
the same feria as April 25, and H H as March 23 ; i. e. each isreally 
the same all along with the other though it is nominally different 
from it. 

Now the relation of March 23 in H to the cognate terms in I1 H 
after A.D. 225 is that of a given Julian term to the corresponding 
-Gregorian one. If so, that of April 25 in D to the cognate terms in 
D D before A. D. 225 must be the same. It is clear then that the 
succession in D D is as much Gregorian before A. D. 225 as that in 
H H after it. In principle D and D D, H and H H, are entirely the 
same; each as much Julian and each as much Gregorian as the 
other. "The only difference between them is that D D is the relation 
of a Proleptic Gregorian type to D a Proleptic Julian type of the 
same kind, before A. D. 225; H H is that of the actual Gregorian 
to the actual Julian after A.D. 225. 

ii. The relation of D D and D D D to C in this Table throughout 
should by all means be compared with that of C C and I to the fixed 
term of April 25, which we exhibited Vol.i.456. It will appear from 
that comparison that D D and D D D bear just the same relation to 
C here, as C C and I to April 25 there: only that DD and DDD 
advance perpetually on C here, while C C and I recede perpetually 
ὉΠ April 25 there. But the rate of the Precession here is just the 
same as that of the Recession there; two terms for every Period 
after the first. "The interval from Ο to D D in terms of the nocti- 
diurnal succession at the beginning of every Period here is the same 
as that from April 25 to CC there ; only that it goes forwards in the 
order of the noctidiurnal cycle, not backwards. It is clear however 
that the noctidiurnal cycle itself proceeds in the same way in both 
instances. Now in the former Table we reckoned from the proper 
Julian epoch of the noctidiurnal succession, in a regular series of 
Julian exponents, differing by unity only, up to a Julian term com- 
munis generis with the rest, supposed to continue the same in terms 
perpetually, April 25; in this latter one we reckon from the proper 
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epoch of the same succession in the natural year, (from the first 
period of 24 hours in the natural year, represented by C,) up to a 
similar term represented by D D ; not indeed perpetually the same 
in terms, but virtually and in reality always the same in itself, because 
always the same with a term which is the same in terms perpetually, 
represented by D. 

It must therefore be evident that the succession from C to DD 
here is the same in principle as that from C C to April 25 before. 
There is only an accidental difference between them. The latter 
represented the simple succession of noctidiurnal time in annual 
Julian under its proper Julian nomenclature; the former repre- 
sents the same simple succession in annual natural under its proper 
Julian nomenclature too. This Julian nomenclature is not the same 
in each instance, it is true; but the course and succession of nocti- 
diurnal time is the same under each: and whatsoever difference 
there may be in the style of each compared with that of the other, 
it is the same in principle with one which is or ought to be familiar 
to all of us; the difference in the style of the Julian and that of the 
Gregorian reckoning of the same thing respectively. 

iv. Again, if we look at G in this Table, Part ii, as merely a fixed 
Julian term March 25, which A.D. 225 represented the mean vernal 
equinox, the first day of the mean natural year; and if we compare 
it with the terms in CC, which are the proper Julian dates of the 
mean equinoxes after A. D. 225; we shall see that these latter drop 
one number on G with every Period: i. e. the first day of the mean 
natural year recedes one cycle of 24 hours in every Period on the 
given Julian term which A.D. 225, at the ingress of Period xxxv, 
represented itself. "We see then that after A. D. 225 the head of the 
mean natural year descends on a fixed Julian term at an uniform 
rate every Period; viz. 24 hours, or one noctidiurnal cycle. "The 
same thing, mutatis mutandis, holds good in CC compared with DD, 
before A.D. 225. The head of the mean natural year descends on 
a fixed Julian term, with which it coincided itself at the beginning 
of all our Periods, April 25, at an uniform rate in terms of the noc- 
tidiurnal cycle every Period: only not at the same rate before 
A.D. 225 as after. It is at a rate twice as great before A.D. 225 
as after; 48 hours, or two noctidiurnal cycles, before, 24 hours, or 
one, after. 

The explanation of this difference however is that after A. D. 225 
the mean natural year recedes in an actual, that is, a fixed and in- 
variable, Type of one and thé same thing (the Julian succession of 
Noctidiurnal, Hebdomadal, and Annual time all in. conjunction) ; 
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before A. D. 225 it does so in an hypothetical and proleptic, and 
therefore necessarily a variable, one. Now this, as we observed 
befores, must make a very great difference. [t would be contrary 
to the reason of things, and even a contradiction in terms, to assume 
that every thing must have proceeded in the same way in the decursus 
of mean natural annual time in noctidiurnal, hebdomadal, and annual 
in the sense of Julian, while there was yet no such thing in exist- 
ence as the actual Julian succession of that kind, and when there 
was. "There must be a difference in this respect of some kind or 
other, before and after; and it appears that the distinction de facto, 
laid down by nature itself, both to discriminate the actual succession 
of natural time in Julian nominally so called, from the same thing 
in actual, and also to shew that it was regulated by one and the 
same rule in principle perpetually, was fhis: viz. That while there was 
no such thing in existence as the actual Julian year, that is, from 
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diurnal and hebdomadal and annual in the sense of Julian should 
proceed in the same way in general, as when there was, but at twice 
the same rate: and consequently that, if the proper measure of this 
descent from Period to Period after A.D. 225 was one period of 24 
hours of mean solar time, before A. D. 225 it should be two. And 
1t must be evident to our own common sense, that the relation of a 
fixed course and succession of things like the natural year, always 
actual and always the same with itself, to a variable form of the 
same thing, in the shape of the Julian year, at one time, and to an 
invariable form, as much actual as itself, at another, might be ex- 
pected «a priori to exhibit a distinction like this. 

We observe too that, when a given Julian term like March 23 in 
G or H, (Part ii of the Table,) has ceased to represent a given term 
in the natural, (the first day in the natural year, for example,) it 
begins to represent the second ; and when it ceases to represent 
the second, it begins to represent the third; and so on. In short, 
having once begun to represent a given period of 24 hours in the 
mean natural year, under certain circumstances, it never ceases to 
represent some other, at the proper time and under the same cir- 
cumstances, numerically derivable from that which it represented at 
first; a fresh term of that kind at the beginning of every Period. 
We see that this holds good after A. D. 225, from the mere inspec- 
tion of CC and G, and H and HH and HHH, in Part ii of the 
Table. 'The same thing holds good, mutatis mutandis, before A. D. 
225 also. "The first Julian and the first natural term of this kind in 
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the first part of the Table are represented by D and DD; which 
nominally indeed differ after Period 1, but in reality are the same 
all along. "The numerical order of DD in the ferie of the natural 
year, (i.e. in the succession of uniform periods of 24 hours, reck- 
oned from the beginning of the natural year at the ingress of every 
Period,) is represented in DDD ; and we see that when DD has 
ceased to denote the feria prima, (i.e. the first such period,) it 
begins to denote the feria tertia, (i.e. the third ;) and when it 
ceases to denote the third it begins to represent the fifth: and so 
on, rising two terms in the numerical order of the reckoning of 
such periods from the beginning of the natural year, with every 
change of the Julian Type of that year itself. Now this is in prin- 
ciple just the same thing as that which goes on after A. D. 225 
also ; only at twice the same rate of a common decursus of a cer- 
tain kind before A. D. 225 as after. "The law of the decursus is the 
same in general, both before and after A. D. 225. Its application. 
varies according to circumstances ; as it might naturally be expected 
to do, where the circumstances themselves were so different. 

If the question then is asked, By what means, on such a principle. 
as this, is the actual continuity of natural annual time in terms of 
Julian, including noctidiurnal and hebdomadal as well as annual, 
maintained unbroken before A.D. 225? there is not much more 
difficulty in answering this question before A. D. 225 than after. 
After A. D. 225 indeed, and according to the positive rule of our 
Fasti, the head of the natural year recedes through each of our 
Periods from midnight to midnight perpetually, in the order of noc- 
tidiurnal, and in that of hebdomadal, and in that of annual, in the 
sense of Julian, time all at once. The head of this year at the ingress 
of every Period is always in contact with the point of midnight ; 
and always with midnight on the next lower feria, and on the next 
lower Julian term, to that with midnight on which it was in con- 
tact the Period before. What there is analogous to this before A. D. 
225, may require some little explanation : and to make it intelligible 
we will beg leave to revert to the first case of the kind, that of the 
descent of natural annual time in terms of noctidiurnal and hebdo- 
madal, from Period i of our Fasti to Period ii, to which we alluded 
before. 

The first integral period of 24 hours in the natural year entered 
our Tables at midnight on the feria prima. [Ὁ fell back in the . 
course of the Period to midnight on the feria septima. Why then, 
it may be demanded, must not the first cycle of 24 hours in the 
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natural year at the ingress of Period ii be reckoned from the feria 
septima? So it would be, we answer, if the Aead of the natural 
year at the ingress of Period ii were supposed to be in contact with 
midnight on the feria septima, as it was at that of Period i with 
midnight on the feria prima. But this is precisely the state of the 
case in the constant descent of the head of the natural year from 
Period to Period after A. D. 225 ; and therefore it cannot be the 
state of the case with it before A. D. 225, and from the first. "The 
real explanation of the state of the case, before A. D. 225 and from 
the first, we apprehend to be /Ais; that when the head of the natural 
year has receded 24 hours exactly in the proleptic Julian Type of 
the same thing, (of which we make use perpetually, down to A. D. 
225,) from midnight to midnight; the end of the first cycle of 24 
hours, in that year, not the beginning, is now to be supposed to be 
in contact with the point of midnight. "This may not be an obvious 
distinction ; and yet it is a just one, and founded in the reason of 
things. It makes all the difference in the respective relation of a 
proleptie and of an actual Type of the natural year in the form of the 
Julian, to the natural year itself. And vet it is evident that the 
continuity of natural annual time in Julian is kept up on this prin- 
ciple in a proleptic Julian Type of natural before A. D. 225, as much 
as in the actual after. "The beginning of the first cycle of 24 hours 
is in contact with midnight perpetually at the ingress of every fresh 
Period after A. D. 225 ; the end is so before. But the continuity 
of natural annual time in Julian, including noctidiurnal and hebdo- 
madal, from Period to Period, is never interrupted before A.D. 22&, 
no more than after. "The first cycle of 24 hours never ceases to be 
in contact with midnight at the proper point of every Period, from 
the beginning to the end of our Tables; only that before the pro- 
per time its beginning is in contact with midnight on one feria at the 
ingress of one period, and its end is so with midnight on the next 
feria, at the ingress of the next: so that, de facto, the descent of 
the natural year, from the beginning of this first cycle in one Period 
to its beginning in the next, in the order of ferie, is through two 
terms perpetually down to A. D. 225; instead of one. Thus, in the 
case which we began with considering : at the ingress of Period ii 
the end of the first cycle of 24 hours in the natural year was mid- 
night on the feria septima; consequently its beginning was mid- 
night on the feria sexta: i.e. it had dropt, in the course of one 
Period de facto from midnight on the feria prima to midnight on 
the feria sexta; two terms, not one: and yet it had not ceased even 
at the end of the Period to be in contact with midnight on the feria 
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septima. And midnight on the feria sexta being now the proper 
head of the natural year at the ingress of Period ii; midnight on 
the feria quinta was the proper epoch of the noctidiurnal succession 
in the natural year for the decursus of that Period: because it must 
be 24 hours behind the head of the natural year itself v. 

The assumption to which we have just adverted, viz. that the 
proper epoch of the noctidiurnal succession in annual natural in 
each of our Periods, (not excepting the first of all, must be set 
back 24 hours before the ingress of the natural year itself, was ex- 
plained and defended in the proper place beforev. ^ Nor is there 
any difficulty in it, if the time of the present system of things, which 
bears date from the Mosaic Creation, in all and singular its measures 
is in reality the continuation of a preexisting system of time of the 
same kind, the beginning of which who shall tell? — And yet (if we 
may without impropriety speculate on so mysterious a subject and 
as yet so entirely concealed from our own knowledge); it would seem 
to be altogether reasonable to suppose that, could we go back to the 
very beginning of this system, we should find both its noctidiurnal 
and its annual time taking their rise absolutely at once. 

And here the fact which we do appear to have ascertained, viz. 
that the true mean natural annual time even of the existing system 
of things bears date not from midnight in the noctidiurnal cycle, but 
from 21:6 sec. past the point of midnight, as we have already observed, 
is very significant. "The proper period of the mean natural annual 
time of this system in the mean Julian is 129 of its proper years ; 
and in determining this period, and consequently in both fixing and 
maintaining this proper relation of the mean natural annual time of 

the system to the mean Julian, no element is more influential and 
more important than this very minute quantity of 21:6 sec. of mean 
solar time. 

There is a period of 4000 mean natural years, into which this 
element enters, and of which it is ultimately the basis ; which brings 
back the mean annual natural time of the system to the same epoch 
of the noctidiurnal cycle, and to the same year of the cycle of leap- 
year, proper to the system also: but not to the same year of the 
period of 129 years, nor to the same year of the cycle of 28 years, 
nor consequently to the same feria in the hebdomadal cycle, nor to 
the same day in the mean annual Julian time of the system*; because 
it is made up of 51 cycles of the period of 129 years plus the first 
year of one more. 
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There is another period of 516 000 mean natural years, of which 
this element is also the basis; which brings back the mean annual 
naturaltime of the system to the same epoch in the noctidiurnal 
cycle, the same year in the cycle of leap-year, and the same year of 
the period of 129 years; because it is made up of 129 X 4oco* : but 
not to the same year of the cycle of 28, nor consequently to the 
same feria in the hebdomadal cycle; nor yet to the same term in 
the mean Julian time of the system also. 

There is a third period of 3 612 ooo mean natural years of the 
system?, into which this element enters also; which restores the 
mean natural annual time of the system to the same epoch of the 
noctidiurnal cycle, the same year in the cycle of leap-year, the same 
year in the period of 129, the same year in the cycle of 28, and 
therefore the same feria of the hebdomadal cycle ; because it is made 
up of 129 ooo x 28, or 516 o00 X 7: but it does not bring it back to 
the same term in the mean annual Julian also. 

There is a fourth period, the product of 3 612 000 x 365:25 X 4 
(i.e. of 1519283000 x4 or 5277132000) mean natural years 
of the system, which would bring back to its proper mean an- 
nual time to the same epoch of the noctidiurnal cycle, the same 
year of the cycle of leap-year, the same year of the period of 
129 years, the same year of the cycle of 28 years, the same feria of 
the hebdomadal cycle, and the same term in the mean annual Julian 
time of the system, all at once: into which too this element must 
enter at bottom as much as into the rest. And great as this period 
may appear, and almost too much for the human comprehension to 
grasp at present; it must be only the proper period of a system like 
that which exists de facto at present: in which the cycle of one day, 
the cycle of seven days, the cycle of 365.242 25 days, and the cycle 
of 565:25 days, the cycle of four years, and the cycle of 28 years, 
each according to its proper law, do make, and as far as we can judge 
always have made, a constituent part. And great as this period seems, 
it may be, even as we have stated it, far, very far short of the truth. 
For, as the cycle of 365 days has made from the first, and still does 
make, a most important part of the same system ; the proper Period 
of the system which restores all its component parts to their original 
relations, must include this too. And besides the mean solar time 
of the system in every form and of every denomination; it has its 
mean lunar, its mean sidereal, and its mean anomalistic also: to 
combine each of which with the rest, in its proper proportion, and to 


y ii. 31, Diss. ix. ch. i. sect. viii. a Cf. the Introduction to the Tables, 
z i. 496, sqq. Diss. vi. ch. iv. sect. xii. 148. Part ii. ch. iv. sect. i. 
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form one great and comprehensive PEnrop out of the particular pe- 
riods of all, a PeRr0p which should bring back one and all at the 
same moment to the relations of origination, whatsoever they were, 
might possibly exceed the capacity of an angel, much more of the 
human mind at present. Yet such a period may exist; and for 
ought we know to the contrary may even now be going on, yet even 
now not for the first time: and what is more it may always have 
been measurable and may always de facto have been measured, and 
may still be sob, by the proper noctidiurnal cycle of our own earth ; 
and through that by this apparently slight and insignificant quantity 
of 21:6 sec.: which nevertheless is an integral part of that cycle, and 
measures it exactly. 

It is therefore a significant circumstance that the mean natural 
annual time of this system from the epoch of the Mosaic creation 
downwards appears to have been attached to this term of 27.6 sec. 
past the point of midnight. [ a period of 4000 years, such as we 
began with enumerating, came to an end at 18 hours from midnight 
B. C. 4133, in the first year of the cycle of leap-year; then it is easy 
to shew that the first cycle of 129 years, in the next, would come to 
an end, and the second would begin, at o h. o m. 21.6 sec. past mid- 
night, in the second year of the cycle of leap-year, B. C. 4004. For 
the epact of the mean natural year of our standard in 129 years ac- 
cumulates to 7 days, 6 ἢ. o m. 21-6 sec. exactly. Consequently, if 
its epoch in the noctidiurnal cycle, B. C. 4135, in the first year of the 
cycle of leap-year was 1$ hours from midnight; its epoch B. C. 4004 
in the same noctidiurnal cycle would be 18 ἢ. -- 6 h. o m. 21:6 sec. 
from midnight : that is, o ἢ. o m. 21.6 sec. past the point of midnight, 
in the second year of the second period of 129 years, and in the 
second year of the cycle of leap-year also; which appears to have 
been the state of the case exactly, at the epoch of the Mosaic creation, 
B. C. 4004. 

We know not whether we are exceeding the limits of propriety in 
arguing any thing even from such coincidences as these; but if 
the several periods which we have mentioned do really make a part 
of one and the same system, and that our own, each in its proper 
order and proper proportion too: then the fact that a period of 4000 
years would thus appear to have begun B. C. 4133, in the first year 
of the period of 129 years, and in the first year of the cycle of leap- 
year, would seem to imply that a greater period of 516 ooo years 
must have come to an end at the same time also; because fAat is the 
period which would bring back the mean equinoctial time of the 


b Cf. Fasti, ii. 365 note. Diss. xi. ch. iv. sect. vi. 





cu.1. Julian dates of the mean Equinoxes of the Fasti. δδϑ 


system to the same epoch of the noctidiurnal cycle, the same year of 
the cycle of leap-year, and the same year of the period of 129 years, 
and the same year of the period of 4000 years, all at once. In this 
case however the proper epoch of the equinoctial time of the system 
in the noctidiurnal, B.C. 4135, would be that of the Period of 
516 ooo years from the first ; and if it was that of //is Period from 
the first, it must be that of the system itself from the first. Now that 
this epoch B. C. 4133 must have been 18 hours from midnight may 
be seen from our own Tables in B. C. 133, when the epoch was 17 h. 
48 m. 28:8 sec. Increase this by 11 m. 31:2 sec. and it becomes 18 ἢ. 
om. osec. exactly: which must consequently have been the epoch 
4000 years before, B. C. 4155. 

The proper annual time then of the system and the proper noc- 
tidiurnal would thus appear to have begun together some time or 
other, exactly 18 h. from midnight ; i. e. exactly in conformity to the 
primitive rule of the noctidiurnal cycle of our own system itself. In 
this case, and at this point of time, we could not have assumed the epoch 
of the noctidiurnal succession, perse, 24 hours behind that of theannual. 
But at the end of one Period of 516 ooo years, in which there would 
be 188 465 oo1 mean solar days, (3999 less than in 516 ooo mean 
Julian years — 188 469 ooo mean solar days;) the epoch of the an- 
nual succession would be found attached to a point in the noctidiurnal 
cycle just 24 hours in advance of that from which it set out: i. e. 
to 18 hours from midnight indeed as at first, but on a different feria 
of the hebdomadal cycle, and on a different Julian term. In this 
case it must be self-evident that the epoch of the annual succession 
in the second Period of 516 ooo years, and that of the noctidiurnal, 
must be distinct things; the former 24 hours in advance of the 
latter. The distinction thus introduced at the end of the first Period 
would continue to characterize every other, down to the completion 
of the still greater Period of 3 612 ooo years at least, which only 
would bring back the epoch of the annual succession to the same 
feria of the hebdomadal cycle and of the solar cycle as at first; if 
not to that of the still greater one of 5 277 132 ooo years, which 
would be necessary to bring it back to the same Julian term as at 
first also. * 


* 'The mean tropical year advances 21.6 sec. of mean solar time, in the 
order of the noctidiurnal cycle, in the course of one period of 129 years of 
its own denomination. Consequently, in 129 x 4000, or 516 ooo such years, 
it advances an entire period of 24 hours ; because 21:6 sec. x 4000 — 24 hours 
exactly. 

It follows that, if this be supposed to go on long enough, in 516 ooo x 
365:25 years of its own denomination, i. e, in 188 469 ooo mean tropical 
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CHAPTER III. 
On the effect produced by the two miracles upon the mean longitude 
of the moon. 
We shall now proceed to consider the question hitherto reserved 
for future discussionc; viz. that of the effect produced by the same 


years, it must advance through every day in the mean Julian year in its 
turn, and come round to the same again. Diminish the number of mean 
tropical years, in which this effect takes place, by 3 999, and you will obtain 
the corresponding number of mean Julian years; viz. 188 465 oot. Con- 
sequently 188469 ooo mean tropical years— 188 465 oor mean Julian. 
"This is shewn by the reduction of both to days and nights: 
188 469 ooo x 365-242 25 —68 836 841 615-25 days 
188465001 x365:25; — —68836841 615.25 days. 
In each of these periods, we perceive, there is an excess of o-25 days, or 
6 hours, over the last complete cycle of day and night which enters 
each. It follows that though mean tropical time and mean Julian would 
return to the same day at the end of 188 469 ooo mean natural years and 
188 465 oo1 mean Julian; they would not return to the same time of the 
day ; i. e. to the same epoch of the noctidiurnal cycle. '"l'he case therefore 
would be precisely the same at the end of one such period as this, great as 
it is, as if it were nothing more than the end of the first year of an ordi- 
nary cycle of the Julian leap-year. To get the true period of restitution in 
such a cycle of leap-year as this, we must multiply each of these periods 
b 
ji 188 469 ooo m. tr. y. x 4— 753876 ooo 

188 465001 m. J. y. x 4— 753 860004. 

153 816 ooo x 365-242 25 — 275 347 366 461 days. 

753860004*x365:25  —275347 366 461 days. 

It follows that in 753876 000 mean natural years, 753860 ooo mean 
Julian years, mean annual tropical time and mean annual Julian time 
would return to the same day and to the same time of the day perpetually. 
But they would not return to the same feria: for neither of these periods 
is divisible by 28. To get the period which would bring both back to the 
same Julian epoch, the same noctidiurnal one, and the same hebdomadal 
one, perpetually, we must multiply even this period by 7. 

758 876 ooo m. tr. y. x ἢ Ξε 5277 132 000 
153860004 m. J. y.x 7—5277 020028 
5 277 132 000 x 365:242 25 — 1 927 431 565 227 days. 
5271120028x365.25 | —1927431 565 227 days. 


188 469 ooo x 28 —52471132000 
the number of cycles of 28 in this number of mean trop. yrs. 
188 465 oo: x 28 —5217 020028 


the number of cycles of 28 in the corresponding number of mean Jul. yrs. 


€ i. 306. Diss. v. ch. iii. sect. xii. 
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two miracles on the continuous reckoning of the mean lunar mo- 
menta, (by which we understand the mean longitude more particu- 


This may give us some idea of the way in which mean noctidiurnal 
time, mean hebdomadal, mean annual tropical, and mean annual Julian, for 
ought which we know to the contrary, may always have been blended, and 
always have proceeded, together in a system like the present which de facto 
combines them all. What can be inferred from such premises as these, 
but that the true cycle of leap-year of such a system is one of 


153 816 ooo mean tropical years, 
153 860 oo4 mean Julian years ? 


and the true solar cycle of such a system is one of 


5277132 ooo mean tropical years. 

5277020028 mean Julian years ὃ 
But besides its mean annual natural and its mean annual Julian time the 
system has its annual equable time also. Let us consider this as simply 
the equable in the sense of cyclical. If the mean tropical year receded four 
days on the mean Julian in 129 Χ 4 or 516 mean tropical years; the 
equable cyclical would recede on the natural 129 — 4, or 125 days, in the same 
length of time also: and in 516 x 1000 or 516000 mean natural years it 
would recede 125 x 1000 or 125000 days. But in reality the mean natural 
year gains one day on the mean Julian every 516 ooo years. "Therefore 
the equable must recede one day more on the natural in the same length of 
time; i.e. 125 oor days, and not 125000. "This one day eztra in one 
period of 516 ooo years would amount to one equable year in 516 ooo x 
365 years: and the recession of equable cyclical annual time on mean na- 
tural annual in that space of time would amount to 125 oot: x 365 days, 
i. e. 125001 equable years exactly. It follows that the period of restitution 
of these two kinds of mean annual time in conjunction is 

516 ooo x 365 m. trop. yrs. — 188 340 ooo 
and - 516 ooo x 365 or 188 340 ooo equable years 

* 125001 more 


i.e. 188 465001 equable years. 

and this is proved by the reduction of both to days and nights. 
188 340 000 x 365-242 25 — 68 789 725 365 days. 

188 465 401 x 365 — 68 780 725 365 days. 
So that the true Sothiac period of equable cyclical in mean natural annual 
time is one of 

188 340 ooo mean natural years, 

188 465 oo1 equable years, 
in the course of which the equable would revolve 125 oot times round the 
natural year, and in the complex of which there would be 125 oor more 
equable years than natural. And if the proper mean lunar time of the 
'equable solar year accompanied this perpetually, and its proper period in the 
equable solar year was 600 such years perpetually ; it could not be restored 
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larly,; and of the manner in which that also is to be taken into 
account. 
For this purpose, we shall have to institute various calculations; 


to the relations of origination simultaneously with this in less than 
188 465 oo1 x 600 equable years: for 188 456 oo1 divided by 600 — 314 108, 
with a remainder of 2or. 

It has been shewn? that 25 885 mean tropical years equal 25 884 mean 
sidereal years; and that both contain 9 454295:641 25 mean solar days. 
The period therefore of the restitution of mean annual tropical time in 
terms of mean sidereal would be 25 885 mean tropical years, 25 884 mean 
sidereal. But neither would return at the end of this interval to the same 
day in the Julian year, or to the same epoch in the noctidiurnal cycle, or 
on the same feria of the hebdomadal: though the above number of days 
is divisible by seven. 

In like manner we have shewn in the introduction to our Tables 5 that 
the precession of the mean anomalistic time of our standard on the mean 
tropical amounted to one quarter of the mean tropical year at the winter 
solstice A. D. 1245; i.e. in 5248-75 years. Consequently, in 5248-75 x 4 
Or 20 995-00 years it must amount to an entire year. The period therefore 
of the restitution of the mean tropical time and of the mean anomalistic time 
of our standard is 20 995 mean anomalistic years, 20 996 mean tropical. 
And this is proved by the reduction of both to days and nights : 

d. ἢ. m. ΗΕ; 
20995 anomal. years —7 668 626 6 49 23:627 609 361 98g 
20 996 mean trop. yrs. —7 668626 6 44 38:4 


4 45:227 609 361 989 
This small difference is merely the amount of correction which our mean 
anomalistic standard would require at the end of this great period. For 
the standard itself is slightly in excess; because the annual rate of the 
proper motion of the apsides, 11"-66, which we assume, is slightly in ex- 
cess also*. It amounted to 1 m. 11 8:306 902 340 497 25, in one quarter of 
the period : and the above is only this quadrupled. 

We shall not attempt to pursue this subject any further, or to compound 
these various periods in one common and comprehensive period, which 
should restore these several kinds of mean annual time both in themselves 
and with reference to any thing else to the relations of origination, simul- 
taneously and perpetually. And yet there are two more elements at least, 
which ought to enter into such a period ; of neither of which have we said 
any thing: one, mean lunar in conjunction with mean Julian and mean 
naturaltime ; and the other, annual equable in the sense of Nabonassarian, 
in conjunction with mean Julian, mean natural, and equable cyclical also. 

With regard to equable time in the sense of Nabonassarian, it is first 


a iv. I47. ] € See the Introduction, 203. Part. ii. 
b Page 205. Part. iii. ch. i. sect. v. ch. 1, sect. v. d Tbid. 205. 
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each of which we must endeavour to execute with as much care and 
exactness as may be possible. And as it is by all means desirable 
that not only our readers in general, but men of science in parti- 
cular, should be enabled to judzge of these for themselves; we must 
not be satisfied with merely stat&ng the results of our calculations 
in each instance, but we must exhibit their various steps and details 
also. 

We shall begin with the full moon of May next before the date 
of the first miracle; i. e. before May 31 B.C. 1520. 

i. Calculation of the full moon of May B. C. 1520, for the meri- 
dian of the ancient Jerusalem. Second year of the cycle of leap-year. 
Epoch, April 29 at 12 ἢ. A. D. 180r. Interval, 3320 mean Julian 
years. Secular correction, 33.2 centuries. Mean V. E. B. C. 4004 
to mean V. E. B. C. 1520, 2484 mean tropical years d. 


and properly to be referred to mean annual in the sense of Julian: and its 
relation to that is such that 1460 mean Julian years must equal 1461 Na- 
bonassarian; and vice versa. 
Now 129000 x 1460 — 188340000: from which it follows that in 
188 340 ooo mean Julian years there will be — 188 340 000 
* 129000 


or 188 400 ooo Nabonassarian 

years. "This is proved by the reduction of both to days and nights. 

188 340 ooo x 365:25 — 68 791 185 ooo days 

188 469 000 x 365; — 68 791 185 ooo days 
Equable annual time then in the sense of Nabonassarian and mean annual 
in the sense of Julian would be restored to the relations of origination 
perpetually in 188 340 ooo mean Julian years, 188 469 ooo Nabonassarian. 
We have seen that the same thing holds good of equable annual in the 
sense of cyclical, and mean annual in the sense of natural, in the period 
of 188 340 oco mean natural years, and 188 405 401 cyclical years. 


Now, 188 469 ooo Nab. y. — 68 791 185 ooo days 
188 465 oo1 Cyc. y. — 68 789 725 365 days 





The difference — I 459 635 days 
And these — 3 999 x 365 exactly: and 3999 also is the difference of 180 
469 oco and 188 465 oor. 1t follows that 188 469 ooo Nab. years would 
contain 3999 more than 188 465 oor cyclical; and that, as the equable 
cyclical year would revolve 125 oor times round the natural in 188 340 
ooo mean natural years, the equable Nabonassarian would revolve 129 ooo 
times round the mean Julian in 188 340 coo mean Julian years. 


d Cf. vol. iii. 5rr. Diss. xv. ch. ix. — vii: 219—226. sect. viii.—sect. xi: 276. 
sect. iv. Introduction to the Tables, ch. ii. sect. iii. 
202. Part iii. ch. i. sect. v: 206. sect. vi. 
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Vas L. April 5g 17 47 24.0 Mean Tab. V. E. B. C. 1520 
Correction * II 96 
April 5 17 58 33.6 "True mean V. E. at Jerusalem 
— April5 15 37 466 At Greenwich 
* 54 20 22 13:4 
May 3o 12 o oo 
o 4 “ h.. a8; "* 
SL — 0 O0 O00 April 5 15 37 46-6 
*t54 3 4rp18 — * p4 20 22 134 
SL — B4 23 4r518 May 3o 12 
SL Ὁ 180? — 234 3 4r518 May 3o 12 
o ὦ. 5 h. m. s. 
ii. ML. Epoch 31 I3; r811 April29 12 ὁ o A.D. 18or1 
3320 years —213 33 15:860 — 3320 
117 39 45:051 
Corr. 33:2 C t 3 85 11:236 
ML ^- 18044 56.987 Apri29 r2 B.C. 1520 
* 48 28 583; * 3I 
ML - 22913 2824 May go 12 
i TA Pe 180" Ξ 234 3 41.518 
—ML — —229 13 2:824 
D —- 45038694 May 3o 12 
02 73075, h. m.s. 
Ey. —- 6:21 44484 T -— o 39 36:038 
Dp" - I 37:580 T" — 2 57-136 
D" ΞΞ 1:299 "(^ LI 13:294 
D^" ER 0.546 qve ἘΞ 0-995 
D 0:040 T 0-073 
D' D" yz B 1» E ΓΕ lo] 25 29:949 4M Jb rv 4 LH aqu E E o 42 48:136 
D — *4 5o 38694 T — τ 49 23:514 


*514 8643 ΤῊ Τ ΤΟ T""T"" — -9 32 xx-650 


D D' D" D^ 10 4^ 1D ἘΣ 


SL 
τς D D" D^ D"^ D^^ — 


54 3 4L518 


SL — 54 27 11:467 
SL'*180-ML/ —234 27 11:467 


hj; 3L XR 


v. MT - Mxay 3o 12 o o 


23 29-949 TT T T"'qTv qvo» — E 9 32 I2 


h. msg 


vi. MT — May 30 21 32 12 
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vi. AL. 2494: 42 35 3631179 April 5 15 37 466 B.C. 1520 
ji 9936. « ^ dH 
AL 7 42 35 45515 May 3o 21 37 466 
E o ZR E h. m. s. 
vii. PL. ^ Epoch 280 39 4.766 April29 12 o o A.D. 18ο1 
3320 yrs. — —92 20 11:146 — 3320 
188 18 53.620 
Corr. 33:2 C. — — 11 25 32:867 
hoomnv s 
176 53 20-753 April29 12 o B.C. 1520 
* 8 27 17:733 I 
* 239304  t* 9 32 12 
m ΡΤ, — 18023 12850 May 3o 21 32 12 
o 4 4 h. m. 8. 
X NL. Epoch 74 0 14:957 April29 12 o o A.D. 18or 
3320 y. * 134 18 36:998 — 3320 
141 18 51-955 
Corr. 33:2 C. — I 53 20:578 
I39 25 31:377 April29 12 o o B.C. 1520 
— I1 38 297731 * 3I 
- 1 I5-75I * 9*32- 12 
xi. NL/ — I37 45 45:895 May 30 21 32 12 
o "Tm? arcet 
xi. SA-SL'—AL'— τᾶ 51 25:952 -— O II 51:432 5 
o ͵ " 8S. o ͵ “ 
xii. MA-ML'—-PL'— 54 323 58.617) -- 124 3 58:617 From Per. 
— ἢ 24 3 58.617 From Ap. 
xiv. ND-SL'-NL/'— 276 ar 45593 Ξ 9 6 41-4262 
a h. m. s. 
xv. EE E" E". E. Argt. SA — τὸ 50 28 
E Argt. MA'-MA-x——73? I4 
ἘΠ Argt. SA- MA —— 34. 956 
E" Argt. ND -— 21-07 
EEE"E" — —8 26 oog 
h. m. s. 
xvi MT." MT - May ao 21 32 12 
EE E'E"- — 8 26 oo3 
MT" May 3o 13 6 1r97 Mean time of true oppo- 
sition at Greenwich. 
MT" --ὀ Mayao 15 26 58:97 Δι Jerusalem. 
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The result of this calculation therefore is, 


h. nt 
Mean full moon 


'True full moon 


8. 


May 30 21 32 12 
May 30 23 52 59 
May 30 13 6 11:97 
May 30 15 26 58:97 


mean time at Greenwich. 
mean time at Jerusalem. 
mean time at Greenwich. 
mean time at Jerusalem. 


We shall next calculate the date of the full moon immediately 


after the first miracle. 


ii. Calculation of the full moon of June, B. C. 1520, for the 


meridian of the ancient Jerusalem. 
leap-year. 
mean Julian years. 


Epoch, April 29 at 12h. A. D. 18or. 
Secular correction, 33.2 centuries. Mean V. E. 


Second year of the cycle of 
Interval, 3320 


B. C. 40c4 to mean V. E. B. C. 1520, 2484 mean tropical years. 


























h. m. 8. 
isL April 5 15 37 46:6 Mean V. E. at Greenwich 
* 842022 134 B. C. 1520. 
June29 I2 O oo 
GNE ET h. m. s. 
SL -- o O OO April 5 r5 37 46.6 
Ὁ 82 27 5r414943  * 84 20 22 1344 
SL - 83 371 51415 June 29 12 
ii. ML -Ξ 229 13 2-824 May 30 12h. Cal. i. 
*-58 17 30810  -* 30 
ML -Ξ 264 30 336634 June 29 12 
nm. SL'. 
D MI: ] SL * 180*- — 263 37 51:415 
D - Ο 52 42:219 June 29 12 
ΕΣ B Me h. m. s, 
DIDI ——0 41566: T Τ 1 ^. —,:0 ΣΝ 
b sen o Daodggro ΜῈ — t 35 597 
DD'D'D"Dp'"—'--orn6 27880 T'T'T' 11" — PIE 
E 4 n h. m. 8. 
SL — 8337 51.415 v.MT  — June29 12 Oo 5 
Irp'nDp"- — 4 15960: "VIUERE E —I 43 45 
SL — 833335754 vi.MT' — June 29 τὸ 16 15 


SL' 4 1802 ML/ — 263 33 35:154 


June 29 10 16 15 











d o A 3 : Hume 

vii. AL — 42 35 36179 Apri 5 τὸ 37 46:6 Cal. i. 
viii. AL — 42 35 50505 June 29 10 7 466 

Itt o 4 “ h. m. - 

viii. PL — 180 20 33:486 May 30 12 o o Cali 
ix. PL — 183 40 36:26; June 29 το 16 15 
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o 4 n" h. m. 585. 
τ NL —: 13747 r646 May 3012 o o Cali 
xi. NL — 146 11 56:28; Jume 29 το 16 15 
.. o 4 n 8S. O ἃ 
xii. SA — 40 57 45249 — ! IO 57754 
o ͵ n" S. o ͵ “ 
xiii. MA — 9 52 59:48; — 2 19 52 59:487 From P. 
8 19 52 59:487; From Ap. 
o 4 7 8. o 4 
xiv. ND — 407 21 39.46 — 10 7 21.658 
, [ Uj rai FA i nit m. ri nm r 
xv. E Argt. SA —  — 2 4I 54.6 
E Argt. MA'-M A-x -—  — 9 29 τού 
E" Argt. SA—M A' -- — 2 53:6 
E"  Argt. ND —- — I 29.6 
EEE'E" —  —I2 15 28.4 
: h. m. s. 
xvi. MT - June 29 1o 16 τῷ 
EEE'"E" - — 12 I5 284 
MT" - June 28 22 o 46.6 Mean time at Greenwich. 


M (qva 


June 29 0 21 33.6 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


'The result of this calculation consequently is 


h. m. s. 
Mean full moon June 29 τὸ 16 15 Mean time at Greenwich. 


June 29 12 37; 2 . Mean time at Jerusalem. 





'Irue full moon. June 28 22 o 466 Mean time at Greenwich. 
June 29 o 21 33:6 Mean time at Jerusalem. 
In the next place we will calculate the true mean standard of the 
natural lunar synodic revolution at this particular epoch of May 31 
B. C. 1520, from the formula of which we have hitherto made use 
for such purposes €. 


ii. Calculation of the mean lunar standard B. C. 1520. 
k — 33/2 centuries, x? — 1102:24. 





S. 8. 
* 0-034 136 x x - * I-133 3152 
— 0-000 092 45 x C — O-IOI 9O2 I 
Correction, 332€ - * I-031 4I3 I 
d. h. m. s. 
Standard of A. D. 18or, x .. 29 I2 44 28655376 
Correction 332€ - * I'031413I 
Standard of B. C. 1520. -— 29 12 44 3:896 950 7 


€ ji. 25. Diss. ix. ch. i. sect. vii: iv. — 502. Diss. xv. ch. ix. sect. ii: 524. 
389. Diss. xviii. ch. ii, sect. iv. Cf. iii. — sect. vii: 541. sect. ix. 
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h. m. 8. 
Now we had by calc. i. mean full moon, May 30 21 32 1r 650 
O Iunati f th 
ne. Terum inf e sonde of * 29 12 44 3897 
Mean full moon from the standard, June 29 10 τό 15:547 
From calculation ii τῷ Ἢ June 29 10 16 14:543 
— 1-004 


It is manifest then that these two mean full moons stood as nearly 
as possible at the distance of one mean lunar month of the standard 
of this period, (such as we recover from formula,) one from the 
other; but at no greater. Consequently natural mean lunar time 
must have proceeded apparently from one to the other agreeably to 
its natural law at this time, notwithstanding the intervention between 
them of so extraordinary an event as the solstice of Joshua. 

We shall next proceed to calculate the new moon before and after 
the date of the second miracle; that is, before and after May 31 
B.C. 710. But as there were two new moons in the month of May 
this year, it may not be amiss to calculate both. 

iv. Calculation of the first new moon in May B. C. 7το, for the 
meridian of the ancient Jerusalem. Fourth year of the cycle of leap- 
year. Epoch, April 29 at 12 ἢ. A. D. 1803. Interval, 2512 mean 
Julian years. Secular Correction, 25.1 centuries. Mean V. E. 
B. C. 4004 to mean V. E .B. C. 710, 3294 mean tropical years. 


h^ anos 18. 
ΓΈ SL March 30 20 58 10-6 Mean. V. E. Greenwich B. C. 710. 
*t 3i !5 I 494 
May 112 o oo 








o 4 n h. m. 5. 
SL - uo. op Mar. 30 20 58 τού 
*31 IO 20:426 324. 21 15 I 49:4 
SL — 81 τὸ 20-426 May 31 12 





o 2^. h. - 
ii. ML  Epoch 289 59 11.523 April 29 12 o o A.D. 180g. 
—2512y. —289 5 56:386 


Ὁ 53 157137 — 2512. 
Corr.25:31C «1 47 29:563 








h- Ὁ τι ἘΠῚ ἢ 
ΜΙ, E 2 40 44:700 April 29 12 o o B.C. 71o. 
ML — 29 1 54754 May 1 12 
üi. HS SL - 3r τὸ 20426 
iv. SL | - M — —20 I 54454 





L 
D -—- -2 825.602 May 112 
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Ξ 257 προ τὴ, 
ΠΕΡῚ DD" p^» zo τὸ ΣΦ ου) Τ 1 11 -—-*o 18.547897 
D zu des ΘΖ ΟΖ T — 2 53 55:412 
DD' y^ py" py — ED 2 IS 48.689 T TT" T" T" T" — t4 I2 50-199 
9 4 “ h. m. S. 
SL - 31 10 204206 v. MT (— Mayri2 0 O0 
D' D" ἢ ἢ κῃ T quy ES ir IO 23:017 "T r[" "Tv r^^ rv res ΞΕ 4 I2 50 
SL-ML:- 31 20 43:443 vi. MT" — May r1 16 12 50 
M oM Ms ἘΣ τα: 5. 
vi. ΑΙ, 3294y.— 56 28 57:108 March 3o 20 58 τοῦ 
AL - 56 29 2:480 May I I5 58 τού 
vii. PL Epoch 1 58 35-510 April 29 12 A D. 1803. 
— 2512 y. — 334 26 33:012 — 2512. 
27 32 2:558 
Corr. 25:1 C ἘΞ —6 37 46-161 
hx mos: 
PL Ξε 20 54 16:397 April29 12 o o Β.0. 71ο. 
ix. PL 21 8 48-926 May r 16 12 5o 


x. NL Epoch 





o 4 “ h. m. 5. 
328 20 50:32] April29 12 o o A.D. 1803 


























— 2512 y. * 346 14 57:198 — 2512 
314 35 41:525 
Corr.25,:1C— — 1x 5 47495 
NL - 313 30 oo030o April29 12 o o B.C. γιο 
xi. NL - 313 23 5:285 May 1 16 12 5o 
o 4 “ EI o 4 
xii. SA - 334 51 40:963 — 11 4 51.6827 
[s 4 “ Β ο ͵ “ 
xiii. MA Ξε IO II 54.517 — O IO II 54.517 From P. 
6 10 11 54:517 From Ap. 
xv. ND - 775;35158— 2 17 87.6359 
h. m. s. 
xv. E  Arg.SA —  -*I 44 33:3 
E  Arg.MA'-MA-«z —  —1 42 55:65 
Ε΄ Arg.SA—- MA' -— — 2 45:99 
E" Arg.ND — t 31:16 
EE E'E" — πο ο 41:18 
h. m. s. 
xvi. MT — May 16 12 5o 
EEE'E" Ξε — Oo 3118 
MT" —  Mayi 16 12 18.82 Mean time at Greenwich. 
MT — May: 18 33. 582 Mean time at Jerusalem. 





oo2 
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'The result of this calculation is 


APPENDIX. 


hme s 
Mean new moon May 1 16 12 5o-199 Mean time at Greenwich. 
May τ 18 33 37:199. Mean time at Jerusalem. 


'ITrue new moon 


May 1 16 12 18-82 
May 1 18 33. 5:82 








Mean time at Greenwich. 
Mean time at Jerusalem. 


v. Calculation of the second new moon in May B.C. 710, for the 
meridian of the ancient Jerusalem. Fourth year of the cycle of leap- 


year. 
Julian years. 


Epoch, April 29 at 12 ἢ. A.D. 1803. 
Secular Correction, 25:1 centuries. 


Interval, 2512 mean 


Mean V. E. 


B.C. 4004 to mean V. E. B.C. 710, 3294 mean tropical years. 


At Greenwich. 


o 4 " 
OXONIO: 9 


1. Sp 


* 60 44 30:324 


SL- 6o 44 30:324 


h. m. 8s. 
March 3o 20 58 τού B.C. 710 
Ty ΟΣ τῷ X49 
May31 12 0o o 





4 “ 


h 

















ii. ML 12 40 44:700 — April 29 τ BO. 710. Cal. iv. 
* 61 38 40-864 * 32 
ML- 64 τὸ 25:564 May 31 12 
ii. SL 
iv. M τὴν —SL--60o 44 39:324 
D --- 8 834 55.240  Maygr 12 
7 ; ἢ, m. s. 
D' - oi16 4615 T - o 29 16-987 
D^ ΤΙΣΙ ps c 2 11:429 
D" -— 5:397 po — 9:830 
T/47 — 0:403 v Ξ- 0-724 
D' D^ D^" by -—o 17 22.572 TTE "T" πα "Tu — o 21 38-980 
D Ξ 334 55240 T 6 31 27890 
D Dp' IDE Dp" 1" — 3 52 17.812 M 94 i hA pr ἥν ἜΞΞ med ν 3 6.870 
o TT h. 5 ; 
SL- 60 44 30:324 v. MT -Mayairz2 o o 
D' D" 107 p" » 17 22:572 ΠΕ ΕΞΞ ud. 1 3 1 
SL'-ML/— 6027 752 vi MT' —Maygtr 4 56 53 


vi. AL, 3294y— 
AL ΞΞ 


ix. PL -Ξ 





56 28 57-108 


56 29 7.414 Mayr 4 58 τού 


24 26 12.343. May31 4 56 53 


hi-— . χην-.8. 
Mar. 30 20 58 τοῦ Cal. iv. 


B 4 H h.m. s. 
PL. — 20 54 16:397 April29g 12 o o B.C.7ro. Cal.iv. 


w-— 
NES 
"ER 
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9 i: 4 hi mo x 
Σ: NL --ῖ3 30 o03o April29 12 o o B.C.7:o. Cal.iv. 
xl. NL —311 49 15:67; Maya31 4 56 53 
xii. ΝᾺ — 3 58 0-278 -- O 3 58:0046 
o 4 P s c 4 
xiii. MA - 36 o 55:409 ΞΞ I 6 o 55:409 From P. 
— 71 6 ο 55.400 FromAp. 
o9 4 u 8 o 4 
xiv. ND —-—108 37 52-075 — 9g 18 371.8679 
h. m. s. E 
xv. E  Argt.SA — - O0 16 59:3 
E  Argt MA'- MA-z—- — 523247 
E"  Argt. SA- MA' - - 2 29:8 
E"  Argt. ND - - 58:9 
E E B RB ἘΞΞ -ΞΞ 5 43 527 
h. ἀπο 8: 
xvi. MT' — May31 4 56 53 
E E E" ἘΠ E — 5 43 52:7 
MT" -— May3o 23 13 o3 Mean time at Greenwich. 


MT" — May31: 1 33 473  Meamn time at Jerusalem. 








The result of this calculation consequently is 


Mean new moon 


'True new moon 





h. m. s. 
May 31 4 56 53:130 Mean time at Greenwich. 
May 31 7 17 40:130 Mean time at Jerusalem. 
May 30 23 13 o3 Mean time at Greenwich. 
May 31i rt 33 47:3 Mean time at Jerusalem. 





vi. Calculation 


meridian of the ancient Jerusalem. 


Leap-year. 


Epoch, April 29 at 12 h. A. D. 1803. 


of the New Moon of June B.C. 710, for the 


Fourth year of the cycle of 
Interval, 2512 


mean Julian years. Secular Correction, 25:1 centuries. Mean V. E, 
B.C. 4004 to mean V. E. B. C. 710, 3294 mean tropical years. 











At Greenwich. 
9 7 h. m. &. 
SL — o Ὁ Oo Mar.3o 20 58 τοῦ B.C. 710 
*89 19 31:891 * 90 I5 I 49:4 
SL — 89 19 31891 June29 12 
o 4 “ h. 
ii. ML- 2 40 44:700 Apnl29 12 B.C. 710. Cal iv. 
ML- 86 26 2134; June29 12 
ii, SL  SL- 89 τὸ 31891 
iv. ML/[|-ML- —86 26 21:347 
D-2 4-253 10544 June29 12 
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h. m. Ἐ; 








D'D"'D"D'"D"" -- 4 d 14 0-093 ΠΣ m, iu 25 30:175 
D 1.9 BS PODER P — B 15 25:740 
DD'D"D"p'"p'""- 3 710637; TT'TI"T"T""1"" — ru MORES 


o 4 “ h. m. 8. 
SL- 89 19 31891. v. MT-June29 12 o o 
T) ^D) 2Dy ^ dy" y^ Ξε Ὁ I4 c-093 req vqvorgqvrgqweorpenr— ES 5 40 56 


SL'-ML'—- 8933 3r984 vi. MT'—June29 17 40 56 




















o he Ὁ: h. m. s 
vii. AL- 56 28 57108 Mar.30 20 58 τοῦ: Cal.iv. 
AL'— 56 29 12-466 June29 17 58 1o-6 
h. 
viii. PL- "9 54 16-397 April29 12 B. C. 710. Cal.iv. 
ix. ΡΞ 2743 35760 June29 17b 40m 56" 
Nerea o 4 Hu h. 
x. NL- 313 3o 0030 April29 12 B.C. 71o. Caliv. 
ΧΙ: NL'— 310 15 26-070 June29 17h. 40m. 568. 
o 4 Hu 5 ο 4 
xii. SA 432.4 18 18. Ξ X $3 43253 
o 4 “ 8 o 4 " 
xiii. MA- - 61 49 56224  — 2 1 49 56:224 From P. 
— 8 1 49 56:224 From Ap. 
o ͵ Hn 5 ο ͵ 
xiv. ND-2 139 18 5914- 4 I9 18-098 56 
h ee du mos NN P 
Xv. (E  Argt. SA LÉ e 214 2072 
E' Argt. MA'- MA-z- -- 8 14 27316 
E" Argt/.SA—MA' — — 2 12:55 
E" Argt. ND -Ξ - 1 325 
EEE'E" —  —IO 32 42:23 
1 h: om. 8; 
xvi. MT' — June 29 t7 40 56 
EDS — .— IO 32 42:23 





MT" — June 29 7 8 13:57. Mean time at Greenwich. 
MT" — June 29 9 29 0/7; Mean time at Jerusalem. 





'The result therefore of this calculation also is, 


Ἦν χα. ΕΣ 
Mean new moon, June 29 17 40 55:915 Mean time at Greenwich. 
June 29 20 1 42:915 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


True new moon, June29 7 8 13:}] Mean time at Greenwich. 
June 29 9 29 077; Mean time at Jerusalem. 


Next we will calculate now too the true mean standard of the 
lunar synodie month for this period of B. C. 716. 
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vii. Calculation of the mean lunar standard B. C. 710. «-—25.1 
centuries. x2—6230-o1. 


5. 8, 
* 0:024 136 x k Ξε * 08568136 
— 0-000092 45 x k? — — 00582444 
Correction, 25:1 € - 4: dia 5692 
dh 
Standard of A. D. 180r, 29 12 ES E :865 531 6 


Correction, 25:1 C 
Standard of B. C. 710 


ToO ἘΠ ΟΣ 





I 


29 12 44 3:664 106 8 











Two lunations of this standard, Ξε 59 1 28 73282136 

h. m. s 
Cal. iv. Mean new moon, May 1 16 12 50-199 
Two lunations of the standard of B. C. 710, * 59 128 7328 
"Third mean lunation of the standard, June 29 17 40 57:527 
Cal. vi. True mean new moon, June 29 17 40 55:915 
— τόιϊ2 

Ἦν ms 
Cal. v. Mean new moon, May 31 4 56 53.130 
One lunation of the standard, * 29 I2 44 3:664 
Second mean lunation of the standard, June 29 17 40 56-794 
Cal. vi. True mean new moon, June 29 17 40 55:915 
— 10879 


From these calculations then it must be inferred that mean lunar 
time of the standard of the period went on apparently without in- 
terruption from the last mean new moon before the second miracle 
to the next mean new moon after it. We will endeavour to shew 
also that true mean lunar time must have gone on apparently in 
like manner, without any the least interruption, from the mean full 
moon last before the first miracle to the mean new moon last before 
the second; and from the mean full moon next after the first 
miracle to the mean new moon next after the second. 

viii. From May 31 B. C. 1520 to May 31 B.C. 710 there were 
810 mean Julian years, and 810 actual; the latter of which con- 
tained 18 hours of mean solar time less than the former. 


8oo mean Julian years€  — 292 aod δ 

10 Ξε 3652 12 

810 — 295852 12 

Add from the last leap-year, B. C. 1521 6 
-— B.C. zg2o .. } 

In mean Julian time, 295 852 18 

In actual 295852 0 


* Supplementary Tables, xxxi. 
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In these 810 actual Julian years there would be 10 o18 mean or 


actual lunar months. 
yrs. 
304 x2 years — 608 


Ι 


3760 x2 -- 7520 lunations. 





190 — 2350 
Ho 99 
Som 49. 

8ro -Ξϑῷ 10018 


So that from the full moon May 31: B. C. 1520 to the new moon 
May 31 B. C. 710 there would be 100181 mean lunar months. 
The sum of mean time contained in these with the standard of our 
Fasti would be as follows! : 





d. Ἢν mios; vt 
10000 ]lunations — 295305 20 25 31 54:894 
IO — 205 7 20 25 3E915 
8 ἘΞ 236 5 52 20 25:532 
- Ξε I4 18 22 1 16:596 
10 0182 — 295852 4 o 19 8937 
810 Julian years B. C. 1520, 
czi«B. 6: τὸ — 295852 
Excess of 10 0185 lunations— 4 019 8937 
over these 810 Julian years. 4 O I9:149 
We have then, Cal. i. s 
'The mean full moon, May 30 21 32 12 B: 1520: 
Add * 4 Ὁ τοῦτο 





10 o18th mean new moon } Miy-ai 
of the standard of the Fasti 

The date of this mean new moon of the standard of the Fasti how- 
ever B. C. 710 would not represent that of the true, at the same 
point of time. "To arrive at that by the same or a similar process 
we must first calculate the standard of the middle period between 
B. C. 1520 and B. C. 710; which is B. C. r115, 405 years distant 
from both. 

ix. Calculation of the mean lunar standard B. C. 1115. «—29.15 
centuries. x2—849:7225. 


I 32 31:149 B.C. 710. 








8. S. 
* 0:034 126 xx - * 0:995 064 4 
— 0-000 092 45 x k? Ξε — οοἡϑ 556 8 
Correction, 29.15 C. * O:916 507 6 
d. h. m. s. 
Standard of A. D. 18or, 29 12 44 28655316 
Correction, 29315 C — * O:916 507 6 
Standard of B. C. 1115, 29 12 44 37820452 
Standard of the Fasti, 29 I2 44 2-553 191 
Excess of the former on the latter, 1:228 854 


f Supplementary Tables, xxv. 
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This difference in one lunation being multiplied by 10 o18:5 luna- 
tions— I2 311:273 799sec.— 5h. 25m. 11:274sec. And this is the 
amount of mean time by which the τὸ o18:5th lunation of the stan- 
dard of the Fasti B. C. 710 would anticipate on the same with the 
standard of B. C. 1115. We have then the date of the former, 


8 


h. m. s. 
May 31 1 32 31:149 


Add 3 25 11:274 

We get that of the latter, May 31 4 57 42:423 
'True mean new moon, Cal. v. May 31 4-56 53:130 
— 49:293 





h. 


In like manner, Cal. ii. we had m. s 
᾿ June 29 10 16 15 B. C. 1520. 


the mean full moon, 


* 4 0 I9:149 





IO or1S8th mean new moon of 
the standard of the Fasti 


Anticipation on the standard 
of the middle period, 


} June 29 14 16 34:149 B. C. 710. 


3 25 11274 


το o18th of the middle standard, June 29 17 41 45:423 
True mean new moon, Cal. vi. — June 29 17 40 55:915 
— 49:508 

These coincidences must satisfy us of the exactness of our for- 
mulae, and of the accuracy of our calculations hitherto. "They appear 
to be decisive of the fact that true mean lunar time went on uni- 
formly not merely from the mean full moon May 3o to the mean 
full moon June 29 B. C. 1520, but also from the mean full moon 
May 3o B. C. 1520 to the mean new moon May 31 B. C. 710 ; and 
not only from the mean new moon May 31 to the mean new moon 
June 29 B. C. 710, but also from the mean full moon June 29 B. C. 
1520 to the mean new moon June 29 B. C. 71o. 

We shall now proceed to calculate the true place of the moon 
May 31 at 6h. B. C. 1520; and its true place May 31 at 18h. B. C. 
710: each by means of the same Tables of which we made use, and 
after the same manner in which we proceeded, on an occasion of 
the same kind beforez. 

x. Calculation of the true place of the moon in the ecliptic May 
31 at 6 hours mean time, for the meridian of the ancient Jerusalem, 
B.C. 1520. Second year of the cycle of leap-year.  Epoch, April 
29 at 12h. A. D. 18o1. Interval 3320 mean Julian years. Se- 


E ii. 243. Diss. xv. ch. ix. sect. x. 
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cular Correction, 33.2 centuries. 
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Mean V. E. B. C. 4004 to mean 


V. E. B. C. 1520, 2484 mean tropical years. 


Tab. mean V. E. 


Correction 


'True mean V. E. 


SL 


SL 


h. m. 

April 5 17 47 
* II 

April 5 17 58 
d BHO 


May3a1 6 o 


4 "n 


o 
Oo Ὁ CO 


* 54 42 15:858 





54 42 15:858 


— AL, (2484y. 55d. 12h.) 42 35 45:558 


SA 


Eq. of the centre, 


SL 
E 


M L, Epoch 
— 3320y. 


Corr. 33:2 C. 


ML 


S. 
24:0 B. C. 1520. 


O-O 
) h; mE s 
April 5 17 58 336 
Ἔ 55 I2 I 26.4 


May31 6 
May 31 5 58 336 





12 6 30:300 


or E.— —o 22 33:3 


Ξε Ξ 12 6-505 Fr. Ap. 
6 12 6-5o5 Fr. Per. 














54 42 15-858 May 31 6h. 

O-22 33:3 

54 19 42:558 May 31 6h. 

o j " " h. m. s. 

2I 13 WEGE April 29 12 o o A.D.18or. 


—213 33 15:860 


I77 39 45:951 
3 5 11:036 


180 44 56:987 
* 61i 38 40:864 


242 23 37851 


4 34 56:299 


237 48 41:582 


— 3320. 





April 29 12 o o B.C. 1520. 
OO. 


May 31 12 o o at Gr. 
— May 31 14 20 47 at Jer. 
- 82047 


May 31 6h. at Jerusalem. 





P L, Epoch, 
— 3320y. 


Corr. 33:2 C. 
PL 


280 39 


4-166 
92 20 11:146 


188 18 53.620 
— II 25 32-86; 


176 53 20-753 


April 29 12h. A. D. 180r. 
— 3320. 


April 29 12h, B. C, 1520. 


CH. III. 


PL 


PL 


PL 
From Apogee, 


N L, Epoch, 
— 3320y. 


Corr. 33:2 C. 
NL 


NL 


NL 


ML 
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o ΄ “ h. m. s. 
176 53 20-753 Apri29 12 o oB.C.1520. 
* 833 53789 *32 
180 27 14:542 May 51 12 o oat Gr. 
— May 31 14 20 47 at Jer. 
— 2 19473 — 82047 
180 24 55:069 May31 6 o oatJer. 
o 24 55:069 
o 4 7 IB nis 
7 9 14:957 April 29 12 o o A.D. 180r. 
* 134 18 36:998 — 3320 
141 18 51-955 
— I 53 20:578 
139 25 31:377 April 29 12 o o B.C. 1520. 
— I 4I 40:367 * 32 
137 43 5roro May 31 12 o oatGr. 
— May 31 [4 20 47 at Jer. 
* 1 6297 — 8 2047 
137 44 51:307 May 31 6h. at Jerusalem. 
H 4 4 8. 5 
12 6 30300 — o I2 6.505 
237 48 41-552 
— 180 24 55:069 
s. o ? a 
51 23 46.483 — τ 27 23 46:483 Fr. P. 
— ἢ 27 23 46:483 Fr. A. 
237 48 41:552 
— 54 I9 42:558 
183 28 58-994 — Mean D. of ) from Ὁ 
657 51988 — 2D. of ) from Ὁ 
S g 4 “ 
o 6 57 57:988 





Argt. ofi, Eq. SA 


ARGUMENTS OF THE X EqvaATIONS. 


5 


4 “ 


o 12 ὁ 30:300 


5 ο 4 
— Ὃ 12 (6-505 
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8$. e 4 “ 
2 D of ) fr. (. ο 6 57; 51:988 
* SA * 012 6 30300 

















S;^ RE 
Argt. ii. Eq. o I9 4 28:288 — o 19 4471 46 
$. 4 n" 
2'D'of fr. (). Ὁ "6 n7 57988 
— SA— o0omI12 6 30300 
A EEG 5 
Argt. iii. Eq. II 24 81 27.688 — τι 24 51:461 46 
8$. o 4 n 
2D of ) fr. OQ. o0 6 51 57:988 
* MA. τ 7 27 23 46:483 
S ρ 5 
Arg. iv. Eq. 8 42144471 — 8 4 21:741 18 
8$. o 4 Hu 
2 D of ) fr. o 6 57 57988 
— MA. — 4 27 23 46:483 
Argt. v. Eq. } S cM 
The Evection. 4 934 II:505 — 4 9 3419175 
8. 6 4 “ 
Argt-v. Ὁ 4 "934 11:505 
TASA δ 2x2 ὦ, 50:300 
SA ou 4 
Arg. vi. Eq. .. 4 21 40 41-805 — 4 21 40.696 75 
s. o 4 Hu 
Arg.v. Eq. .. 4 934 ΤΕ ΠΟΙ 
— SA — orm12 6 30300 
Arg.vü.Eq... 532727 41205 — 3 27 27-686 75 
S. 6 4 n" 
MA — 752723 46:483 
— SA — o rI12 6 30300 
SUUS 5 
Arg. vüi.Eq... 7 15 17 16:183 — 5 15 17:269 ἢ 





5. nu 
NL - 13; 44 57:307 
— SL' — 54 19 42:558 


un 
* 


[Ὁ 
[Ὁ] 
[9] 
N 
e. 
[Ὁ 
4A 
οι 
oo 


Arg.ix. Eq. -. 85 25 14-749 -- 


Long.of ) Ap. .. 024 55-069 
— SL/ — 54 19 42:558 


Arg. x. Eq. ..306 5 12:511 — τὸ 6 5:208 5 
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SuM or THE X EQUATIONS. 








Negative. Positive. 

ü o o 18 i ὃ 2 20-193 

iv O O 49 ij 27 .: 999 0 16-742 

v 1 2 39:797 vi I 19-643 

VH... O 43:539 

viii Oo 24 poc 13:158 

x . 43:087 

Sum of Negative — —1 4 10-797 Sum of Positive 5 25.762 
Ἔ ^ 525762 
Sum of x Equations — 58 45:035 


NAM T 
Correction 
x Equations 
Argt. xi Eq. E t 
Eq. of the centre 


ML - 237 48 41552 
i Cor. x Eq. .. — 58 45:035 
Equation of die centre] 5 8 27 2648 
ML/ - 242 τῇ 23005 

—SL  - -—5419 42558 ] 


s. o 4 " 

7 27 23 46.483 
Ἔ 4 49:602 
— 58 45:035 


Arg. SA. Precept 5. P. 123. 


R5 o 4 
4 26 29 51:050 — 7 26 298508 





Argt.xiiEq.TheVariation, 187 57 40:447 


ΜΙ. 
xii Eq. 
ML" E 


242 17 23.005 
- IO IO-093 
242 27 33:098 


— 89 2" 27':5516 


NL -Ξ 
Correction 
Ν} - 


ML" ES 
—NL 


m rpm 


Argt. xiii Eq. 


s. o 4 u 
4 17 44 51:307 
* I 49:976 


4 17 46 47:283 


s. 4 u 


8 2 27 33:098 


— 41] 46 47:283 


8 14 40 45815 


6 29 21 31630 | 


ἡ 26 29 51:050 


May 31 6 A. M. 


ML twice corrected 


Sun's true longitude, 
May 316 4. M. 


S. z 7 
- 6 7576741 
ML twice corrected 


ML thrice corrected 


Argt. SA. Precept 5 P. 123 
Equated long. of Node. 


ML thrice corrected 


Equated D of ) from 9) 


Twice Eq. D of ) from Q 
Precept 7. P. 123 


Argt. xi Eq. 


D. um 2 
II 2 5I 40:580 — 11 2 516763 
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ML" - 242 27 33:098 
xii Eq. — 38-139 
pt - ML four times corrected, 
ΜΙ. — 242 26 54:959 | Tongitudeof ) in its orbit. 
ΤΙ, Equated Longitude of Node 
CARNE s 47283 J Precept 8. P. 123. 





5 ο ͵ 
Argt.xiv Εφ. ΤΠ Reduction 104 40 7:676 — 3 14 40:1279 





ML" -- 242 26 54959 Longitude of ) in its orbit. 

xiv Eq. Ἔ 3 17-694 

ΜΙ, — 242 3o 12:653 iCorr.of Long.of ) initsorbit. 
xv Eq. Equa. of Equinoxes — 12:075 Argt. NL. Precept 9. P. 124. 





ii Corr. of Long. of ) in its 
ML"".-— 242 30 ess] orbit. True Longitude of ὃ) 
in the Ecliptic. 


The result of this calculation consequently is, 


Mean Longitude, M L, 237 48 41-552 May 31 6h. mean time. 
True Longitude, ML, 242 3o 057;8 May 31 6h. mean time. 


xi. Calculation of the true place of the moon in the ecliptic May 
31 at 18 hours mean time for the meridian of the ancient Jerusalem, 
B.C. 710. Fourth year of the cycle of leap-year. Epoch, April 29 
at 12h. A. D. 1803. Interval, 2512 mean Julian years. Secular 
Correction, 25:1 centuries. Mean V. E. B.C. 4004 to mean V. E. 
B. C. 710, 3294 mean tropical years. 


h- dms 
Tab. mean V. E. March3o 11 7 480 B. C. 710 
Correction f. 12 xf -95 
True mean V. E. March 3o 23 18 57.6 at Jerusalem. 


3:061. 18747 32-4 
May 3r18 o oo 


h.m» s: 


SL Ξ o o oo March 30 23 18 57.6 
* 60 53 30:499 * 61 18 41. 24 
SL Ξ 60 53 30-499 May 531 18 o oo 
A L, jrs. 4 2 
6r ἘΠ out ]-5629 7547 May 31 17 48 576 
s o s 
τον τ χὰ [9 4243825 Fr. Ap. 
SA 4:28 20002 1 6 4 24:3825 Fr. Per. 


Equation of sel OE B Lus 


centre, E. 
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May 31 18h. 


May 31 at 18h. Sun's true 
longitude. 








SL - 6053 30499 
MOS. — Se 

SL - 60 44 36-299 

M L. Epoch 289 59 11.523 

— 2512 yj. —289 5 56:386 

O 53 15:137 


Corr.25:1 C -* r 47 29:563 


: h. m." 
April29 12 o o A.D. 1803 
— 2512 





2 40 44:700 
ότι 38 40-864 


64 19 25:564 


-* 2 O2I214 





Apri29 12 oo B.C. 710 
z- 32 





May 31 12 oo at Gr. 
May 31 14 20.47 at Jer. 
* 3 3913 











ML - 66 19 46.778 May 31 18 o o at Jer. 
ad - h. m. s 
P L. Epoch I 58 35:570 Aprl29 12 o o A.D. 1803 
— 2512y. —334 26 33:012 — 2512 
PY, 27 32 2-558 Aprl29 12 0 o B.C/71o 
Corr. 25:1 C —6 37 46-3161 
20 54 16:397 April29 22 ο ο΄ 
*3 33 53789 t3 
h. "mi 


24 28 10:186 


tox o OX54 


May 31 12 0 o at Gr. 

May 31 14 20 47. at Jer. 
* 3839 I3 

May 31 18 o o atJer. 











PL Ξ 24 29 11:240 
Long. of Apogee— 204 29 11-240 
NL Epoch 328 20 50:327 

— 25I2y. c 346 14 57:198 
314 35 41:525 
Corr. 25:1 C —1 5 47:495 
313 30 0030 
πὶ 4I 40:367 





Apri29 12 o o A.D. 1803 





April29 12 o0 o B.C. το 
*t 32 





311 48 19-663 


— 29:022 


NL Ξ 311 47 50:641 


UA — 4 24 22-952 


Imus 


May 31i 12 0 o at Gr. 
May 31 14 20 47 at Jer. 


*t 339 15 
May 31 18. o o at Jer. 





s. o 4 
— O 4 24:3825 
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M'AS — 41 go 35:538 From Per. 
- 221 50 35:539 Er. Ap.—7 1r 50-5923 
ML — 66 τὸ 46-778 May 31 18 
SL - — 60 44 36.299 May 31 18 
5 35 10:479 Mean D of ) fr. Ὁ 





o ΄ “ 
II IO 20:958 


- (Twice mean D of ἢ) from Ὁ 





ARGUMENTS OF THE X ÉquATIONS. 


Argt.i.Eq.SA - 4 24 22.952 
11 τὸ 20-958 
* 4 24 22.952 


2 D of ) fr. O 
ἘΞΑ 


5 ο ͵ 
— O 4 243825 


o I5 347318 














Argt. ii. Eq. I5 34 43:910 Ξε 
2 D of p fr. O If 10 20-938 

—SA — 4 24 22:952 

RES CRISE 8 ο 

Argt. iii. Eq. 6 45 58:006 — ο 6 45:966 476 
2 D of ) fr. Ὁ II τὸ 20:958 

ἘΜΑ -221 50 35:538 

5 ο ͵ 

Argt. iv. Eq. 233 0 56:496 — 723 O9416 
2 D of ) fr. O II τὸ 20-958 

—MA —221 50 35:538 
Argt. v. Eq. 


'The Evection 149. 19 ΠΡ. 1 Ὁ 


4 29 19757 











Argt. v. Eq. 149 19 45420 
-SA * 4 24 22:952 

Argtvi.Eq. ^ 15344 8372  - 5 3441395 
Argt. v. Eq. 149 I9 45:420 
—-SA — 4 24 22:952 

s Ju e 

| Argt. vii. Eq. 144 55 22:468 — 4 24 55:3744 
MA 221 50 35:538 
—SA — 4 24 22:952 

Argt. viii. Eq. — 4 14 262097 


217 26 12:586 
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NL- 311 4T zo-641 
—-SsL — 60 44 36:299 
o 4 “ 8. ο ͵ 
Argt. ix. Eq. ΕΣ 17.512 — 811 3239 
Longitude of ὃ) Ap. 204 29 11-240 May 231 18 
—-SL — 60 44 36:299 
Argt. x. Eq. 143 44 34941  — 4 23 44:582 35 
SuM ΟΕ THE X ÉEqvarioNs. 
Negative. Positive. 
i o 14-579 i "ES TG 51-470 
ii 1:166 
iv 43:016 
v 4T 35:962 vi Pao 51:529 
EHL od o Pos 28-077 
viii 20.437 
ix 35:892 
x E5304 
—43 31652 *3 227333 
* 3 27333 


Sum of x Equations — 40 15:319 





MA 
Correction E 
Sum of x Equations 


MA' - 


ΜΙ, -- 
Sum of x Equations 


7 τι 


221 50 35:538 
* 1 46-753 
—40 15319 


221 12 (6-972 


o 


/ 
I2:116 2 


o 


66 19 46-778 


— 40 15319 


Equation of the centre * 4 


MT. 
— SL 


Argt. xii Eq. 
'The Variation 


— 60 


22 341177 


40 2 5636 


44 36:299 


9 17 29:337 





M 1d 
xii Eq. ΞΞ 


2 4, “ 


2 5636 
* II 1212 





M ) P 


70 13 17:748 


Argt. SA.  Precept 5, P. 123 


Argt. xi Equation or Equation of 
the Centre 


May 31 18h. 


M L twice corrected. 
Sun's true longitude May 31 18h. 


— OS. 9' 17-488 95 


M L twice corrected. 


M L thrice corrected. 
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NL -— 31i 4T 50-641 May 21 18h. 
Correction * 0 40657; Argt. S A. Precept 5, P. 123. 
NL Ξε 311 48 31.2908  Equated Longitude of Node. 
ML" — Tpo13 17748 
—NL — 311 48 31:298 
II8 24 46-450  Equated distance of moon from 
Node. 
236 49 32:900 "Twice Eq. dist. of ) from Node. 
- ΜΔ’ 
Argt. xi μα —221 12 (6-972  Precept 7, P. 123 
5. ο , 
Argt. xiii Eq. I5 37 25.028 — o 15 37:432 13 
ML"  -— . jo 13 17:748 
xii Eq. ἘΞ * o 22:248 
ML" E 1o 13 39:996 M LL four times corrected or 
—NL —311 48 31:298 Longitude of ) in its orbit. 
Argt. xiv Eq. 118 25 8.6698 - 3 28 25:144 96 
The Reduction 
ML" ^ 7o I 3 39:996 Longitude of ) in its orbit. 
xiv Eq. Ro οὐ Ὁ 45837:358 
MT 1o 19 17:349 1 Corr. of long. of ) in its orbit. 
xv Eq. τε Ἔ Ὁ I3:44  Argt. NL, Precept 9, P. 124 
M pU 19 19 30:789 ii Corr. of long. of ὃ) in its orbit. 


True longitude of the moon in 
the Ecliptic. 


The result of this calculation also is, 


Mean Longitude, M L, 66 19 46-778 May 31: at 18 ἢ. mean time. 
True Longitude, M L, 


1o 19 30:89 May 21 at 18 ἢ. mean time. 


We may shew the consistency of the first of these calculations 
with calculation 1, as follows : 


h. m. s. 
Cal.i. True full moon, May 3o 15 26 58:97 at Jerusalem, B. C. 1520. 


* 14 33 o3 


May31 6 o oo 
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8. 


Supplementary Tables, Table zu n» om. NAE 
| 14 33. 103 —7 59 18:050640 








P. ii. iii. iv. 
We have then, 
True mean opposition in True opposition in 
mean longitude. Calc. i. mean time. 
o 2g h. m. 8, 
ML-234 27 11:467 MT' May 3o 15 26 58:97 
τ 59 18-og1 τ ΤᾺ 55. 105 
ML'—242 26 29:518 Ξε MT, Mayàr 6 o oo 
True longitude. True mean time. 
ML —242 30 0:58 h, m. s. 
ML/-242 26 29:518 x τ May31 6 o o 


3 31:060 — (Tab. xii. P. ii.) 6 24:433 


This difference of M L and ML, (the true longitude, and the lon- 
gitude thus obtained for the same point of time May 31: at 6h. 
mean time,) reduced to time and added to the sum of the Equations, 
E E' E" E", Calc. i. should be the amount of correction necessary 
to reduce the mean place May 31 6 4. μ.; to the true. 


π τὰ m 








Now Calc. i. EEE"E" — 826 oog3 
Correction — x Ξε 6 24.422 
Ε ἘΠῚ ΕΠ’ Ὁ x — 8 32 24:463 


The true noc POE 31, at 6 h. Calc. x. —242 3o 0:578 
The mean s : : —237 48 41.552 


Diff — 4 41 19:026 





Now, Table xii. P. i. i1. 


Set Xx D ἢ: σαὶ 5: 

4 41 19:026 z 8 32 24:113 

EEE E"-x. - 8 32 24:463 
— O:350 


We may shew in like manner the consistency of the second with 
calculation v, as follows : 


Hil mos 
Cal. v. True conjunction May 31 : 33 47:33t Jerusalem, B.C. 
* 16 26 12-7 110. 


May 31 18 o oo 


Supplementary Tables, Table xi. h. m. s 
Pri, iii, bd } 16 26 12:1-- 1 26.789 580 


Pp2 
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We have then, 


True mean conjunction True conjunction in 
in mean longitude, Cal. v. mean time, 
o 4 “ Hm ΕΣ 
ML -— ὕο 2) 752 MT ΞΞ May 31. I 33 47:3 
*9 I 26-790 * 16 26 12-7 
M L/ — 69 28 34:542 MT — May3r18 o oo 
True ML, 70 19 30:789 BR 
EL 50 38 2:42 2 Ww: May 31 18 o ies 
——— h. m. $8 
Bo 56:24; -—  (Tablexiü. P. 11.) 1 32 46:767 εχ. 
Now, as before, Cal. v. 
h. m. s. 
EEE' E" Ξε 5 43 57] 
Fx Ξε *1 32 46-767 
EE E'E"-cx Ξε ἡ 16 39:46, 
The true longitude, d 31 18h. Cale. ΣΙ — 7o 19 3o'789 
"The mean, οὁ oe : — —66 19 46-718 
à 3 59 44011 
Now Table xii. P. 1, ἢ. 
o 4 “ hom. 8, 
3 59 44011 — 1 16 39:595 
EEE"E"-^x ema 16 39:467 
— 0.128 


To come then to the question which we began with proposing, 
The proper effect of the two miracles on the mean lunar mo- 
menta ? 

The calculations just completed are consistent with each other ; and 
to a very great degree of correspondency. "They prove therefore that 
mean lunar time and the mean lunar motion in longitude must have 
gone on, in the same or a corresponding manner, from any assumed 
date before the first miracle to any assumed one after the second ; and 
from thenceforward to the present day. How then is this fact to 
be reconciled with that of the interposition of two such extraordinary 
events as these miracles, each at the proper time, between the same 
extremes ? 

The explanation of this anomaly is just the same with respect to 
the moon as with respect to the sun. By virtue of these two 
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miracles the Julian epoch of the mean solar longitude was twice 
depressed 12 hours of mean time and mean motion below what it 
was at first; and by virtue of the same two miracles the Julian 
epoch of the mean lunar longitude was twice depressed in the same 
manner also below what it was at first. "There is, and there always 
has been, such a thing as the Julian epoch of origination of the mean 
lunar momenta, as much as of the mean solar; and this Julian epoch 
was April 25 at midnight B. C. 4004, primarily for the meridian of 
Jerusalem, secondarily for any other, in the case of the moon as 
much as in that of the sun. 'The moon had a certain mean longitude 
April 25 at mean midnight B. C. 4004 for every meridian under the 
sun in its turn; on which its actual mean longitude not merely on 
April 25 at mean midnight in any subsequent year, but on any day, 
and at any time of any day, and in any year, since this first of all, 
B. C. 4004, has been directly dependent, and still is so. And 
though no judicious astronomer, even in the present state of the 
lunar theory, would undertake to pronounce with confidence what 
that was; this uncertainty about its precise amount makes no differ- 
ence to the fact of its existence : that some such actual mean longi- 
tude of origination at the proper time and for the proper meridian, 
(and that proper time the Julian April 25 at mean midnight B. C. 
4004, and that proper meridian the meridian of the ancient Jerusa- 
lem,) there must have been. 

It will be seen from the calculation of the new moon of April, 
B. C. 4004, which we shall have occasion to propose hereafterh, 
that the difference between the mean longitude of our Lunar Tables, 
carried back so far, and the true mean longitude of the same epoch 
according to formula, was little less than sine degrees. For argu- 
ment's sake however it is allowable to assume that even the mean 
lunar momenta of A. D. 1801 held good of B. C. 4004: and this 
being accordingly assumed, we may illustrate (though strictly speak- 
ing we cannot verify) the fact of which we are speaking; the 
depression of the epoch of the mean lunar motion in longitude, as 
referrible from the first to the same Julian term April 25 at mean 
midnight for the proper meridian, first by 12 hours, in consequence 
of the first miracle, and again by r2 hours, in consequence of the 
second. 

i. The Julian epoch of our Lunar Tables being April 29 at 12 h. 
for the meridian of Greenwich, A. D. 1801—1804i, in the mean 


h Chapter v. 
i Introduction to the Tables, Part iii. 219—225. ch. i. sect. viii-x. 
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motion of these Tables carried back 5804 mean Julian years, and 
for the meridian of Greenwich, we find 





ML - 3 34 10-734 April 29 12 h. B. C. 4004. 
Tab. xi. P. i. —52 42 20:108 —4 

ML -- 310 51 50626 April 25 12 B.C. 4004. 
Tab. xiv. *174 B5 35216 — 2484. 

ML - 12457 25:842 April 25 12h. B. C. 1520. 

ML  - 124 57 25842. April 25 12h. B. C. 1520. 
Tab. xi P.1.. 52 42. 20:108 t4 

ML -- 17739 45:950 April 29 12h. B. C. 1520. 


And this is the same which we found it to be calc. i. supra, by 
reckoning back from the epoch April 29 at 12h. A. D. 1801 to 
April 29 at 12 ἢ. B. C. 1520. Consequently up to this point of 
time, only 31 days before May 30, the date of the last full moon 
before the first miracle, (whatsoever the true mean longitude of 
April 25 at 12 h. or at midnight might have been,) the mean lunar 
longitude of this same Julian term April 25 at 12 hours, or at mid- 
night, for a given meridian perpetually, at all intermediate points 
of time, as directly dependent on that, could not yet have been 
disturbed. 


ii. Longitude of the Ppechrkgio B1 ro-626 April 25 r2h. B.C. 4004. 











or ML : 
Table xi. P. ii. —Ó6 35 17.514 — 12 
ML — 204 16 33112 April 25 at midnight. 
Table xi. P. i. 365 x 2-258 46 9-713 —2. 
ML — 203 2 428825 April25 o  B.C.4002. 
Table xiv. * 98 32 54:690 — 3292. 
ML — 380135 37515 Apri25 o B.C. 710. 
Table xi. P. i, ii. -59 17 37:622 *4 I2 
ML τε O 53 15:137 April 29 m B6 γ7το. 


And this is the same which we found from calc. iv. supra, by 
reckoning back from the epoch April 29.12 A.D. 1803 to April 29.12 
B.C. 710. It is evident therefore that, between April 29 at 12 h. 
B. C. 1520 and April 29 at 12 h. B. C. 71o, the Julian epoch of 
mean lunar longitude, the mean longitude of this epochal lunar and 
Julian term April 25, at mean noon or at mean midnight, had 
already dropped 12 hours of mean time and mean motion behind 
what it began with being B. C. 4004 ; though it had not yet dropped 
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more. [tis manifest at least that the assumption of such a descent 
is agreeable to phenomena, and competent to account for and explain 
them; such as we find them by means of actual calculation, carried 
back from the present day both to B. C. 1520 and to B. C. 71o. 


ii. Longitude of the 


310 5i 50-626 April 25 12h. B. C. 4004. 











Epoch,or ML 
"Table xi. P. i. —13 IO 35,02; — I 
ML — 297 41 15:599 April 24 12h. A. D. 4004. 
"Table xiv. -27 38 5r077 — 5804. 
ML — 325 20 6-676 April 24 12h. A.D. 1801. 
Table xi. P. i. τόρ 52 55:135 t B 
ML — 31 I3 ἘΞῚῚ ÁApri29g 12. A.D. 18or. 


i.e. the mean longitude of the Julian epoch of our Lunar Tables 
itself, April 29 at 12 h. for the meridian of Greenwich, A. D. 18or. 
It is clear then even from this mode of proceeding with an hypo- 
thetical longitude, (which nevertheless mufatis mutandis represents 
the true,) that the mean or actual longitude of the epoch, whatsoever 
it was, the mean or actual longitude of this one lunar and Julian 
term, April 25 at mean noon or mean midnight, for a given me- 
ridian, B. C. 4004, in coming down from B. C. 4004 to A. D. 180r, 
some where or other in the intervening period of time must have 
fallen back on itself 24 hours. If it began with being that of 
April 25 at 12 hours, it has ended in being that of April 24 at 12 
hours ; i.e.the entire course and succession of the mean or the actual 
lunar motion in longitude is now and long has been as necessarily 
referrible to the mean or actual longitude of April 24 at 12 bours 
for the proper meridian, as it ever could have been at first to that of 
April 25 at 12 hours for the same meridian. It is impossible at 
least to deny that the supposition of such a depression of the epoch 
of the decursus from first to last on itself is agreeable to phenomena 
at all times, and to the matter of fact at the present day ; nay more, 
that phenomena after a time and the matter of fact cannot be 
explained, nor reconciled to phenomena and the matter of fact 
before that time, without it. [Ὁ is evident too that no part of this 
effect had yet been produced between April 25 at 12 h. B. C. 4004 
and April 29 at 12 h. B. C. 1520; but that one half of it had been 
already produced between April 29 at 12 h. B. C. 1520 and April 29 
at 12 h. B. C. 710 ; and the other half between April 29 at 12 h. 
B. C. 710 and April 29 at 12 ἢ. at the present day. lf so, the for- 
mer must have been the doing of the first miracle of Scripture, and 
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the latter must have been that of the second ; for the former comes 
in critically between April 29 at 12h. B.C. 1520 and April 29 at 12 ἢ. 
B. C. 710; the latter critically between April 29 at 12 ἢ. B. C. 710 
and April 29 at 12 h. at the present day *. 


* [t is very important to observe, with respect to this question in general 
of the effect of the two miracles on the reckoning of time before and after ; 
that one of the most certain and most indubitable of its consequences was 
the change of stylein the reckoning of the mean noctidiurnal cycle. The fact 
of this change is not to be questioned in the case of the second miracle ; for 
no one can doubt that, if that miracle really took place, the style of 6 P. M. 
became sensibly and at once the style of 6 A.w.: that is, the natural reckon- 
ing of the noctidiurnal cycle was set back, in the contrary order to its 
natural course until then, 12 hours of mean time at once. "The same 
change was not so sensible and obvious on the former occasion; and yet 
it was not less real on that than on the second. For if the actual course of 
noctidiurnal time, as it was going on previously, was suspended at that time 
for 12 hours, and the suspension was made critically at 6 A.M. for the proper 
meridian ; no one can doubt that on that occasion too, when every thing 
began to proceed again as before, the style of 6 P. M. was carried on de 
facto in the form of 6 4. μ. : that is, the ordinary reckoning of the cycle 
until then was reversed to the extent of 12 hours on that occasion too. 
And this, it should be remembered, was the first occasion of the kind. 
'The second was merely a reiteration of that: the effect of which reiteration 
however and in the same way, as we have often observed, was to restore 
the style to what it had always been before either of these interruptions 
took place; so that the reckoning of noctidiurnal time in the mean cycle 
and in the actual cycle of the same kind, which had always gone on 
uniformly before the first miracle, began to go on uniformly again after 
the second : and have done so ever since. "The only difference between the 
state of the case at first, and at present, in this respect is that both forms 
of a common succession are going on now from an epoch 24 hours of 
mean time, or one mean cycle of day and night, lower than that from 
which they set out at first. 

Now this change in the style of the noctidiurnal reckoning of mean 
time, which was the effect of the miracles, combined with the depression 
of the epoch of mean Julian longitude (both lunar and solar) which was 
the effect of them also, has served a most important purpose perpetually. 
In all our calculations from the present day either backwards or forwards, 
we reckon from an epoch of the noctidiurnal cycle, which for the same 
meridian is supposed to be always the same, both in terms and in itself, 
mean noon or mean midnight: and yet, if each of these miracles hap- 
pened in its proper order of time, it is certam that between the present 
day and B. C. 4004 such an hypothesis has been twice contradicted by the 
matter of fact. In all our calculations too we carry backwards or forwards 
an uniform measure of the noctidiurnal cycle both in time and in angular 
motion; 24 hours of mean time, 24 hours of mean motion, perpetually : 
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The state of the case then both at first and ever after has been 
the same with respect to the Julian epoch of the mean lunar motion 
in longitude, as with respect to that of the solar. Both had such an 
epoch at first; and both had the same. Each went on advancing 
upon it, according to its proper law, down to B. C. 1520. In refer- 
ence to each it has been set back or depressed at the same time and 


and each supposed to be the proper mean time and proper mean motion 
not only of one mean solar but of one actual solar day. And this hypo- 
thesis too, in going back from the present day to B. C. 4004, has been 
twice contradicted by the matter of fact ; for there have been two actual 
solar days, between B. C. 4004 and the present day, each of which has 
contained one mean solar day and one half; 36 hours of mean solar time, 
and not merely 24. Now that this has never been found out, that this has 
never been detected by the matter of fact, that calculations carried back in 
this manner from the present day to any date between the two miracles, or 
beyond the first, have always been right in the conclusions at which they 
arrived, has been due to these two causes, conspiring and working toge- 
ther to the same effect; the change of the style in the reckoning of the 
noctidiurnal cycle, and the depression of the epoch of Julian longitude. 

In going back from the present day, the nominal style of noon or mid- 
night is never changed; nor is the mean longitude of actual noon or 
midnight ever in error; though mean noon twice differed de facto from 
actual and mean midnight twice from actual also. But in going back 
every thing is to be supposed to be reversed, which took place contrary to 
the order of nature in coming down: and by the same steps and to the 
same degree also. "The epoch of Julian longitude, which in coming down 
was twice depressed 12 hours below that of longitude absolutely, will 
twice have to be raised 12 hours in going back; once between B. C. 710 
and B. C. 1520, and again between B. C. 1520 and B.C. 4004. The first rise 
will bring it within 12 hours of the epoch of mean longitude absolutely ; 
the second will bring it up to it. And as this epoch itself has never varied, 
and mean longitude reckoned from it to any point has always been the 
same; the consequence of all these concurrent circumstances would be 
that, though mean noon and mean midnight, in going back beyond B.C. 
110 and beyond B. C. 1520, must twice change their style 12 hours in the 
proper order of the cycle, actual noon and actual midnight (which nominally 
are always the same) would never exhibit any change in their character, 
derived from their proper longitude, even at these points of time; reck- 
oned too whether from the epoch of Julian longitude or from that of mean 
longitude absolutely. "We know not whether we have expressed ourselves 
inteligibly on this point or not: but the matter of fact is as we have 
stated it; viz. that there never has been any error in calculations carried 
back from the present day beyond the epoch of either or both the miracles, 
though made in entire ignorance of those miracles or of their proper 
effect ; at least from that cause merely: and we believe that this is the true 
explanation of the fact. 
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to the same extent; 12 hours in B. C. 1520 after the first miracle, 
and r2 in B. C. 710 after the second: and in reference to each it 
has been ever since just what it became by virtue of this last 
affection, April 24 at mean noon or mean midnight in the local 
time of every meridian under the sun ; instead of April 25. 

The epoch of mean longitude itself indeed, with reference both 
to the moon and the sun, is still what it always was. Aat has 
never fallen back on itself. [It is as certain also in the case of 
the moon as in that of the sun that the mean longitude of this 
Julian term, April 25 at first April 24 at present, was exactly the 
same perpetually, reckoned whether from the epoch of mean longi- 
tude, or from what we have called the epoch of Julian longitude. 
There can be no doubt of that, as long as the epoch of Julian 
longitude was not yet distinguishable from that of mean longitude 
itself. It is equally true, now that the former has fallen 24 hours 
behind the latter. "The mean longitude (lunar or solar) of April 24 
at mean noon or mean midnight for a given meridian is just the 
same at present, whether reckoned from the epoch of mean longi- 
tude, (which of course is the point of the mean vernal equinox 
perpetually,) or from the epoch of Julian longitude, 24 hours behind 
it. The absolute interval which measures the duration of the present 
system of things, in terms of its proper Julian time and in terms of 
the mean lunar or solar motion in longitude proper to it also, is no 
longer reckoned from the point of the mean vernal equinox as it was 
at first perpetually; but from a point 24 hours behind it: and no 
longer £o April 25 at mean noon or mean midnight perpetually as it 
was at first; but /o April 24 at mean noon or mean midnight : but 
the mean longitude (lunar or solar) of April 24 at mean noon or 
mean midnight, in this particular reference to the duration of the 
present system, is just the same, whether reckoned from the mean 
vernal equinox, or from the epoch of Julian longitude, 24 hours 
behind it. In short, nothing is different in this respect in the case 
of the moon, any more than in that of the sun, at present, except the 
place in the order of ferize, or order of the hebdomadal cycle, which 
the Julian epoch of lunar time, or any other lunar term under its 
proper Julian denomination, occupies at present, compared with that 
which it occupied at first; or which it would be occupying at present 
if the relation of the Julian term of origination to the feria of origi- 
nation also had never been disturbed from the beginning of things 
to the present day. And with the illustration of this point in the 
case of the moonk we will conclude this part of our subject. 

In the lunar period of 3760 mean lunations there are 111 035 


* Cf. the Introduction to the Tables, 217, 218. Part iii. ch. i. sect. vii. 
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cycles of day and night (24 mean solar hours) ; and these— 15 862 
cycles of sevens, and one term over of the 15865 d. On this prin- 
ciple, mean lunar time measured by the cycle of day and night (24 
mean solar hours) perpetually, in the period of 5760 mean lunations 
should rise one term higher in the order of ferie, from period to 
period ; and, if it set out in the first such period on the feria quinta, 
at the beginning of the twentieth it ought to be found on the feria 
tertia, (5-19 24-53.) Now the first lunar term of the first 
period of this kind did actually enter our Tables B. C. 4204, under 
the name of April 29, on the feria quinta at midnight. The first 
similar term of the 2oth enters our Tables A. D. 1775, under the name 
of April 10, at midnight too ; but the Dominical Letter of the year 
being F, April 10 was the feria quarta, not the feria tertia, at mid- 
night. "The lunar feria of origination then at the ingress of period 
xx was represented by the feria tertia; and yet the Julian epoch of 
this period April ro was the feria quarta. "There is no difficulty 
in this phenomenon, as concerns the moon, nor any novelty ; for it 
has been seen that the very same thing holds good in the case of 
. the sun. Both cases are reducible under the same category, and 
both are to be explained on the same. principle; viz. that by virtue 
of the change which has taken place in the epoch of origination of 
the entire succession of Julian terms, in constant connection with the 
actual ferize of the hebdomadal cycle, (in which no change has ever 
taken place,) a lower Julian term now represents the original feria of 
an higher one; April 24 for instance that of April 25, and April 9 
that of April 10. 

Thus much may suffice in answer to the question which we began 
with proposing. We were long of opinion ourselves that the moon 
was the subject of a particular affection, on the first of these occa- 
sions at least ; (of which the moon only, and not the sun also, could 
have been capable;) viz. the suspension of its proper motion in its 
own orbit for 12 hours of mean time. But we have seen every rea- 
son to relinquish this opinion, and to acquiesce in that explanation 
of the effect which we have just given ; an explanation as applicable 
to the moon as to the sun : by virtue of which too the specific affec- 
tion, to which either was subjected and on each occasion, is resolvable 
only into a particular case of the general law which had prescribed 
and regulated the relations, both of time and of motion, in the natural 
and in the Julian vear respectively, from the first. "There is no 
question of any importance remaining, but that of the visibility of 
the moon, at the time when those words were addressed to it by 
Joshua; and that of the time when those words were uttered. 
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With regard to the time of the miracle itself, 6 4. v. mean time 
for the meridian of Jerusalem, we do not think any reasonable 
doubt can be entertained. But whether the words of Joshua on 
the morning of this memorable day, May 31 B.C. 1520, were 
uttered exactly at ὁ 4. M. the critical moment when the motion 
of the earth about its own axis must have been suspended, may 
very well be open to a question. Such a coincidence indeed was 
possible; but we cannot consider it to be probable: nor in fact do 
we consider it to have been necessary, if the actual instant of the 
miracle must still be 6 4. Μ. mean time, for the proper meridian, 
whether the command to the sun and the moon was uttered exactly 
at 6 A.M. mean time for that meridian, or a little before. We 
must first of all however say something of the time of sunrise ; and 
of the time when the moon would be setting on this morning; and 
of the local or geographical peculiarities of the ancient Gibeon. 

Sunrise being calculated for this day, and for the latitude of Jeru- 
salem, according to the formula of which we shall give an account 


in the next chapter, we find 
h. m. 8 


True sunrise May 31. 5 ro 8.7 Apparent time. 
'The Equation of time: — 11 24:1 


True sunrise May 31. 4 58 44.6 Mean time. 


The sun's true place in the Ecliptic (SL) at sunrise was 54» 17' 16"-1. 
Consequently when 54^ 17' 16"-1 of the ecliptic was rising with the 
sun, the opposite point, 234? 17' 16:1 was setting. Now, Calc. x 
supra, 

We had ML —242 30 οὐ May 31 6 mean time. 
We have setting at sunrise 234 17 16-1 May 21 4 58 44.6 mean time. 


Distance of M L/ from the 
setting point 8 12 44:5 





At this point of the ecliptic circle, 8' 12' 44":5 of the ecliptic 
would take up almost the same time to set as 8" 12' 44^*5 of the 
equator; and these latter would take up 32 m. 50.966 sec. or 32 m. 
51 sec. exactly. On this principle, the point of the ecliptic occupied 
by the moon at 6 4.M. mean time this morning must have been 
setting for the rational horizon of the country 32 m. 51 sec. after 
sunrise; i.e. at 5 ἢ. 31 m. 36 sec. mean time. Consequently, since 
even its mean place and much more its true, (for it was moving 
from perigee at this time,) could not have been less than 16' more 
advanced at 6 4A. μ. than half an hour before; it is manifest that 
for the rational horizon of the country it must have been set 28 m. 
24 sec. at least before 6 A. M. mean time. 
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We have not however as yet made any allowance for the effect of 
refraction; the nature of which is to render all luminous bodies 
visible a certain length of time before they are actually in the plane 
of the rational horizon, and a certain length of time after they are 
actually below it. And though the effect of refraction itself is 
variable according to circumstances; it may be assumed that it 
makes a difference of 33'— 2 m. 12 sec. of mean time under any cir- 
cumstances. Ifthe moon then could not have set physically before 
5 h. 31 m. 36 sec. mean time, it might still be visible, by virtue of 
refraction, at 5 ἢ. 33 m. 48 sec. 

In the next place, we have made no allowance for the possibility 
of an error in our own determination of the moon's true place at 
6 A.M. mean time, on this morning: and yet it is too much to suppose 
that, for so remote a point of time, and with formule, requiring 
more or less of correction to adapt them critically to it, our calcu- 
lation should be absolutely correct. It is probable however that 
if our data can be depended on, it is in defect not in excess; i. e. 
the moon's true longitude may be greater than we have made it, 
butnot less. Nor do we think our conclusion can be right, within 
I5 or 20' of the truth, either in excess or in defect: and that 
would make a difference of 1 m. and 20 sec. to the time of setting 
in question. On the whole then, what from the effect of refrac- 
tion and what from the correction which may be required in the 
moon's place itself, it is far from impossible that it might still have 
been visible even for the level ground at 5h. 35 or 56m. mean time, 
on this morning ; i.e. only 24 or 25 minutes before 6 4. w. And 
here the natural site of Gibeon and its relation to the circumjacent 
country is to be taken into account. 

In D'Anville's map of the ancient Palestine, Gibeon is laid down 
N. E. of Ajalon, and Ajalon S. W. of Gibeon. Now if the time of 
the miracle at last was exactly 6 A.«. of mean time, (only one hour, one 
minute and 15 seconds after sunrise in mean time also,) it is mani- 
fest that the sun must have attained to an elevation of 15': and yet 
it might still be in or over Gibeon, as it was when those words were 
addressed to it by Joshua. The azimuth of the sun then at this 
moment being calculated from the formula 

Log. Cos. Azimuth from the N — Log. S. of Declination 
—Log. S. of Latitude, 
it is found to have been 22? 46' 15" east from the north point; and 
consequently the moon's (8^ or οὗ east of the opposite point in the 
ecliptic) about 30^ 46' 15" west of the south point. Their respective 
positions consequently were in accordance with the position of 
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Gibeon relatively to that of Ajalon, and vice versa, as laid down in 
D'Anville's map. 

The distance of Gibeon from Ajalon in the same map is three Ro- 
man miles 2-4 or 2 and nearly one half English. "The diameter of the 
sensible horizon under ordinary circumstances, and where there is no 
particular inequality in the surface of the country, is about 6 miles : 
that is, the view which a man of ordinary stature under such circum- 
stances could command on all sides would be about 3 miles. On 
this principle, if Gibeon and Ajalon had both been situated on level 
ground, yet in other respects relatively to each other as before, to a 
spectator under the walls of Gibeon the moon in Ajalon at this time 
must have appeared to be as nearly as possible on the verge of the 
sensible horizon. 

The ancient Gibeon however was not situated on level ground. 
Its name implies that it was built on an eminence of some kind; 
and in D'Anville's map it stands at the apex of a kind of pyramid 
of hills, the base of which appears to rest on Soco (the Shocho of 
Scripture) to the west, and on the sea of the plain to the east. 
Γαβαὼν, observes Eusebius !, ὅθεν ἐλθόντες οἱ Ταβαωνῖται ἱκέται γίνονται 
τοῦ Ἰησοῦ. ἢν δὲ αὕτη μητρόπολις μεγάλη καὶ βασιλικὴ τῶν Εὐαίων, ἣ καὶ γέγονεν 
ἐκ κλήρου Βενιαμίν. καὶ ἔστι κώμη νῦν οὕτω καλουμένη. πλησίον Βαιθὴλ πρὸς 
δυσμὰς ὡς ἀπὸ σημείων δ΄. παράκειται δὲ τῇ Payá—Gabaon unde Gaba- 
onitz supplices venerunt ad Jesum: erat olim metropolis et regalis 
Eveorum: ceciditque in sortem tribus Benjamin. et nunc ostenditur 
villa eodem nomine. in quarto milliario Bethelis (corr. Bethel) 
contra occidentalem plagam. juxta Rama et Remmin l—ADóp. $á- 
payé, καθ᾽ ἧς ἔστη ἡ σελήνη εὐξαμένου Ἰησοῦ. ἐγγὺς κώμη (ita leg.) ἐστὶ 
νῦν Αἰλὼν καλουμένη. ἐξ ἀνατολῶν Βαιθὴλ σημείοις τρισὶ διεστῶσα. παρά- 
κειται δὲ αὐτῇ Γαβαὰ καὶ Ῥαμαὰ πόλεις Σαούλ: ---- Aialon vallis atque 
preruptum, super quod orante quondam Jesu luna stetit. juxta 
villam (/eg. villa) quee usque nunc Ailon dicitur. contra orientem 
Bethelis (/eg. Bethel) tribus ab ea millibus distans, haud procul a 
Gabaa et Rama Saulis urbibusm. (porro Hebrai affirmant Ajalon 
vicum esse juxta Nicopolim in secundo lapide pergentibus zEliam.) * 

"This last remark that Ajalon, in the time of Jerome and accord- 
ing to his Hebrew authorities, was the name of a village two miles 


* We have taken the liberty of correcting the punctuation, and, in one 
or two instances, the text of these passages, in order to render the descrip- 
tion agreeable to the actual geographical positions of the places mentioned 
in it, relatively to one another, according to the best maps at present. 


1 Apud Hieronymum, Opera, ii. 447, ἀπὸ τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ. m [bid. ii. 395. 
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from Nicopolis on the high road to /Elia (the name of Jerusalem in 
his time) was added by Jerome himself. But it is a very important 
one; and does more to fix the site of Ajalon than any other parti- 
cular of the above description. Eusebius styled Ajalon φάραγξ. 
Jerome terms it Vallis atque praruptum. Both mean the same thing, 
a valley with a precipice on one side or both ; an opening between 
mountains ; a cleft or fissure in a chain of mountains ; not sloping or 
shelving but abrupt and steep: for that is the proper sense of φά- 
payíin Greek. Τῇ we turn to the maps of Palestine we observe one 
range of mountains running due west from Ajalon to Nob; and 
another running north east from Ajalon to Archelais; (the ascent 
of Acrabbim in Scripture, the Acrabatene of Josephus ;) and between 
these an opening, through which the high road from Nicopolis to 
Jerusalem must once have passed, Nicopolis in D'Anvilles map 
being laid down there. We are entirely of opinion that the Ajalon 
of Joshua's time was situated at the mouth of the same opening ; 
and so gave name to the valley called after it also. The same open- 
ing was opposite to Gibeon also. There was nothing apparently to 
obstruct the view through that opening westward from Gibeon, 
even as far as the Mediterranean sea*. Here then the moon must 


* We extract the following account of the Gibeon of Scripture, and the 
circumjacent country, from Robinson's Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

Vol. iii. 58-67: ** At r0 h. 20 m. we came to a village on the top of the 
low ridge, called Beit'-ür el-Tahta (the lower).. doubtless the nether 
Beth-horon of the Old Testament... At rr h. 20 m. we came out on the 
summit of the promontory, where stands the village Beit'-ür el-Foka (the 
upper), on an eminence upon the very brow of the mountain, with a deep 
valley on each side, both north and south. Further east, towards the 
plain around El-Jib, the ground still rises in rocky hills; but with a much 
more gradual ascent Beit'-ür the upper and lower; the ancient upper 
and nether Beth-horon The nether Beth-horon lay at the N.W. corner 
of the territory of Benjamin; and between the two places was a pass, 
called both the ascent and descent of Beth-horon, leading from the region 
of Gibeon (El-Jib) down to the western plain.... He (a certain inhabitant 
of Beit'-ür) led us to the roof of a house, where we had a wide and very 
distinct view of the country around Beth-horon, and towards the sea.... 
The prospect included the hill country and the plain, as far oa the right 
and left as the eye could reach. "The prominent towns were Ramleh and 
Lydda.... Between us and Ramleh we looked down upon a broad and 
beautiful valley at our feet, formed by the junction of Wady-Suleimàn, the 
Wadys on the N. and S. of Beit'-ür, and others. "This valley or rather 
plain runs out W. by N. quite through the tract of hills, and then bends 
off S.W. through the great western plain.... 

*'The interest of this fine plain or valley is enhanced by its probable 








τ 
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have been seen, if at all, when Joshua addressed those words to it, 
between sunrise and 6 a.Mw. mean time; from Gibeon indeed, or 


connexion with a remarkable event of Biblical history. Upon the side of 
the long hill which skirts the valley on the south, we could perceive a 
small village on the W.S.W. called Yálo; which name cannot well be 
any other than the ancient Ajalon....' There can therefore be little ques-. 
tion that this village marks the site of an ancient Ajalon; and that the 
broad Wady on the north of it is the valley of Ajalon, so renowned in the 
history of Joshua.... 

*'The land around upper Beth-horon is exceedingly rocky, affording 
litle opportunity for tillage. We left the place at 12 o'clock, and con- 
tinued to ascend gradually among rocky and desolate hills... At rh. 56m. 
we came out upon the top of the whole ascent, and reached the edge of 
the plain on the west of El-Jib. Here we had Beit'-ür, El-Jib, and Neby 
Samwill all in sight at once.... We could here look down into Wady- 
Suleimán on our right; which begins to descend directly from the western 
end of the plain: and could perceive the other road as it comes up that 
valley. 

** We kept on our way to El-Jib &c." 

Vol. ii. p. 134-139 : * We now bent our course towards El-Jib, lying 
S. by W.-W. Leaving Rám-Allah at 12 o'clock,....at rh. rom. (we) 
passed near a village (Ráfát?) on our left. Here we came upon a beautiful 
plain, which extends far west, nearly to the brow of the mountains, and 
also towards the east and south; in which direction it is bounded by the 
lofty ridge of Neby Samwill. In this plain, towards the south, separated 
from the base of Neby Samwill by a narrow fertile tract, is the isolated 
oblong hill or ridge, on which El-Jib is situated. It is composed of hori- 
zontal layers of limestone rock, forming almost regular steps, rising out 
of the plain; in some parts steep and difficult of access, and capable of 
being everywhere very strongly fortified. 'The camel road from Jerusa- 
lem to Ramleh leads along the northern side of the hill, passing onwards 
across the plain till it divides, and descends the mountain both at Beit'-ür 
and through Wady-Suleimán. In the west is spread out the fine meadosw- 
like plain, with a large neglected well at some distance, called Bin el 
'Ózeiz. "The hill may be said to stand in the midst of a basin, composed 
of broad vallies or plains, cultivated, and full of grain, vineyards, and 
orchards of olives and fig-trees. [Ὁ was decidedly the finest part of 
Palestine which I had yet seen. 

* Indeed the whole tract, west of the main water-shed, seems to be less 
rocky and sterile than that along the eastern slope. "The rock is appa- 
rently softer, and is more easily disintegrated into soil. The open tract 
or basin around El-Jib however lies upon a secondary division of the wa- 
ters; those of its western end descending directly towards the Mediterra- 
nean ; while those of the middle and eastern parts flow around the northern 
end of the ridge of Neby Samwil| into the deep valley which runs off 
S.W. between that ridge and Jerusalem to the western plain. 
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under Gibeon, on the east, yet up this valley, or in this plain, of 
Ajalon on the west. 


** We reached the village of El-Jib, situated on the summit of this hill, at 
a quarter before two o'clock. It is of moderate size; but we did not learn 
the number of souls ... Towards the east the ridge sinks a little .. . It is 
not difficult to recognise in El-Jib and its rocky eminence the ancient 
Gibeon of the Scriptures ... 

* We left El-Jib at 2h. 25 m. descending on the southern quarter, 
through orchards of pears, apples, figs, and olives, and also vineyards, 
into the narrow strip of plain which skirts the hill upon this side. We 
now had before us the elevated ridge of Neby Samwill; which beginning 
at no great distance on the left rises rapidly towards the S.W. into the 
highest point of land in the whole region; and then sinks off gradually in 
the same direction into lower and less marked hills and ridges. [ts ge- 
neral course is thus from N.E. to S.W. The elevation cannot be less 
than some 500 feet above the plain....the top is crowned by a small 
miserable village, and a neglected mosk. "This point we reached at 2h. 
55m. in half an hour from El-Jib; and found ourselves on the most 
sightly spot in all the country." 

Thus far the ** Biblical Researches." "lhere is no difficulty in following 
this account and these descriptions even in D'Anville's map of Ancient 
Palestine, the accuracy of which is greatly illustrated thereby. It appears 
from the account that there was a narrow strip of land (a narrow plain 
or valley) between the rock on which Gibeon stood and the summit of 
what is here called Neby Samwill. '"l'he same is the case with D'Anville's 
Gibeon also. It stands at least a little to the N.W. of the apex of that 
pyramid of hills, to which we alluded ; and which is now the Neby 
Samwill; though it is probably somewhat too elevated in comparison of 
it. We apprehend the Ramleh in the above description to be the an- 
cient Ramah. The reader will observe that the modern name of such 
valleys as that of Ajalon is Wady ; and the valley of Ajalon in question 
appears to be now the Wady Suleimán: the depression or descent of 
which began directly at the western end of the plain of Gibeon itself ; and 
the south side of which (to the view of one coming from the north or from 
Beit-ür) was flanked by the long hill, W.S.W. on which lay the small vil- 
lage of Yálo. |t is not distinctly stated in this account whether the rock 
of Gibeon lay W. and E. or N.E. and S.W.: though in Robinson's map, 
Gibeon is laid down due east of Yálo. Im either case, the sun (at that 
time 22^ 46' east of the north point) from the plain beneath, between Gi- 
beon and the valley of Ajalon, must have been seen over the east or N.E. 
end of it. 'lhis plain was no doubt the scene of the battle: and some- 
where upon it, between Gibeon and Ajalon, must those words have been 
spoken by Joshua. "The flight of the Canaanites took the direction on 
one side of Beth-horon, on the other of Azekah and Makkedah; and in this 
latter direction they must have been pursued by Joshua in person, if he 
was at Makkedah 12 hours after. 

VOL. 1V. Ω 4 
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There is a phenomenon of which astronomers speak, called the 
Dip of the Horizon; and which is very observable at sea: and for 
the correction of which in Nautical Astronomy an instrument is 
constantly wanted called the Dip-Sector. "The effect of the dip is to 
make objects visible on or above the horizon which are really below 
it: and it is calculated in tables constructed for the purpose that 
the dip makes a difference of ο΄. 5o" at an elevation of roo feet, of 
14". ο΄, at one of 200, and of 17', at one of 300 feet, or roo yards. 
No doubt, this phenomenon is perceptible on land as well as at sea ; 
especially from points of much greater elevation by land than can 
ever exist in the midst of the open sea: though there must always 
be much more to interfere with the effect of the dip, or the obser- 
vation of the effect, by land, than by sea; because the field of view 
can never be so open and unobstructed by land as by sea. Some- 
thing therefore may also be allowed for the effect of the dip, in the 
present instance; if the ground about Gibeon was comparatively 
elevated, and the valley of Ajalon comparatively low : though what, 
we do not undertake to say. 

'The result of these various considerations however must be that, 
if the moon could not have altogether disappeared under any cir- 
cumstances, before 5 ἢ. 31 m. 36 sec. mean time on the morning of 
this memorable day; it might be, and very probably must have been, 
still visible on the verge of the sensible horizon, at 5h. 36 m. mean 
time. And this approaches so near to the actual time of the miracle, 
6 4. M. that, even though those words might be uttered by Joshua at 
5h. 36m. mean time, or not much earlier, it cannot or ought not to 
be any difficulty that they would not on this principle be followed 
immediately by the effect. "The final end of the miracle, proposed by 
Joshua, as we have collected from the circumstances of the event 
before and after, was to prolong the morning of the day for the 
sake of the pursuit: and to that particular object and purpose it is 
clear it could make no difference whether the motion of the earth 
around its axis was stopped at 5.36 A.M., or 24 minutes later. The 
proper time for giving effect even to the words of Joshua, in a case 
of this kind, must be left to the determination of the Author of the 
Miracle itself. It could be known only to Him at the time; and it 
could be fixed only by Him at the time: though, after what has 
been brought to light concerning the connection of this miracle it-. 
self with the entire course and succession of time of every kind be- 
fore and after, even we ourselves possibly may now see that no time 
perhaps could be suitable for it but 6 4. w. mean time for the pro- 
per meridian; and consequently that, whensoever the words of 
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Joshua, which ultimately led to the effect, might have been pro- 
nounced, the effect would have been found from the event to have 
followed upon them at that moment, and not before it. 





CHAPTER IV. 


On the testimony eatant to the second Miracle in particular, 
eaternal to Scripturen., 


Ir we recur to this subject here, it is not because we have met 
with fresh testimony to either of the miracles external to Scripture, 
but simply in order to revise and reinforce certain parts of the evi- 
dence to the same effect already adduced. ^ We have seen that the 
most general and permanent sensible effect which these miracles 
produced at the time, (especially the second,) was either a change 
of the primitive rule of the reckoning of the noctidiurnal cycle, or 
the introduction of some other which was not before in use; and its 
association with the primitive one for particular uses and purposes 
from that time forward: so much so that the proper testimony to 
and confirmation of the fact of these two miracles, (especially of 
that of the second, to which alone in reality this effect is to be at- 
tributed,) external to Scripture, is this very change in the nocti- 
diurnal rule: which begins to appear in certain instances from the 
time of the second miracle, but not before it; and in some of these 
instances too has been perpetuated, exactly such as it became in 
consequence of that rairacle, from tbe time of the miracle to the 
present day. This part of the argument from external testimony is 
capable of being placed in a more striking point of view, and of be- 
ing rendered more conclusive and more convincing. "We propose 
therefore to revise it in the present chapter; though as briefly as 
may be consistent with justice to the subject itself. 

For this purpose we shall have to go over some of our calculations 
again, especially of the times of sunrise or sunset, and of the kairic 
hours both of day and of night for various latitudes. "The simplest 
formula for finding sunrise or sunset on a given day for a given 
latitude is that to which we alluded supra?: 

i. Log. sine of SL τ Log. sine of e — Log. sine of D. 

ii. Log. tang. of D * Log. tang. of L — Log. cos. of SNA: 
in which SL/ stands for the sun's true longitude at sunrise or sunset 
in question, o for the obliquity of the ecliptic at the proposed epoch, 
D for the sun's declination at sunrise or sunset, L for the lati- 


n Vol. i. 321—383. Diss. v. ch. iv. 9 P. 588. 
Qq 2 
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tude of the place, and SNA for the seminocturnal arc (the interval, 
in apparent time, between sunset and midnight, or midnight and 
sunrise). "These formule presuppose nothing which may not be 
found from our own Tables, or from Delambre's Solar Tables along 
with oursP, and the common Tables of Logarithms. And though 
in their application the sun's place and the declination are assumed 
to be constant between one sunset and one sunrise, or one sunrise 
and one sunset, in sequence, (which can never be absolutely the case), 
yet the times so found will be sufficiently near to the truth in every 
instance to answer our purpose; and to serve as the data for the 
representation of diurnal or nocturnal hours in the true kairic divi- 
sion of that kind, which must have been current at the times and 
for the places in question. 

The moment of true sunrise or true sunset is that only when the 
centre of the sun is in the plane of the rational horizon ; but in all 
cases of this kind refraction is to be taken into account : and the effect 
of refraction is to make apparent sunrise everywhere somewhat 
earlier than true, and apparent sunset everywhere somewhat later 
than true. "True kairic time however, in the sense of actual, in all 
such cases must be dated from apparent sunrise or apparent sunset, 
not from true; and we shall so date it ourselves in every instance. 
And though the absolute effect of refraction is liable to vary with 
circumstances, we shall assume that there is such a thing as a con- 
stant of refraction, which cannot be estimated at less than 55' any 
where Ξ 2 min. 12 sec. in time; — in anticipating the true time of 
sunrise, - in postponing that of sunset *. 

* We begin with proposing a more exact determination both of sunrise 
May 31 B. C. 1520, and of sunrise May 31 B. C. 710, for the latitude of 
Jerusalem, than we have already given. 

We embrace tbis opportunity also of correcting the calculation of the 
summer solstice B. C. 1520 for the meridian of Jerusalem, which we gave 
vol.i. 258: and also of calculating the time of sunrise at the summer 
solstice and the length of the longest day for that latitude, to which we 
referred vol. i. 258. 





h. m. & 

i. Tabular mean V. E. T .. April 5 17 47 240 B. C. 1520 
Correction .. "s * IY 96 
True mean V. E. .. .. April 5 17 58 33:6 
1 Quarter, Supplementary Tables, Table i. 91 7 27 1266 
Mean summer solstice sd .. July 6 1 25 462 
Equation of the centre n E t1. 732 95 
'True summer solstice 2 .. July; 85; 557 


P Introduction to the Tables, 195. Part iii. ch. i. sect. i.: 202. sect. v.: 206. 
sect. vi.: 267. sect. xx. Supplementary Tables, v.: vii. Part i.—iv.: xlviii. 


ἢ 
; 
ἢ} 
᾿ 
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i. Calculation of sunrise, for the latitude of Jerusalem, May 31: 
H61520. Vol.i. 266, 267. 


h. m. s. 

















ED T τό May 31. 4 58 44 Mean time. 
o —23 53 12 Approximate date of sunrise. 
ΞΞ31 47 47. N. 
i.  Log.sine of SL' 2 Log. sine of c4 17 ET 9:909 534 1 
*Log.sine of e —  Log.sine of 23 53 12 — τ 9.607 3786 
Log.sine of D — (Log.sine of 19 11 42) — — 95169127 
i.  Log.tang.D ^ — Log. tang. of tQ IR43 Ξ 9:541 752 6 
*Log.tang.L -- Log.tang.of31 47 47 - τ 97923490 
Log. cos. SNA — (Log. cos.of 77 32 10) — . 93341016 
n moe. 
Length of seminocturnal arc P4 i 5 10 8.666 app. t. 
True sunrise τὸ ᾿ς: A .. Maya: 5 τὸ 8-666 app.t. 
Apparent sunrise ^c 4 .. Maya31 5 ἢ 56.666 app. t. 
Apparent sunset .. s 3 .4 May 30'18' 52 "3-394 app... 
Nocturnal hour, sunset to sunrise 3E sr O 5I I9:444 3 sec. 


Diurnal hour, sunrise to sunset 


1 8 405557 8pp.t. 


ὯΩραι καιρικαὶ, from. sunset May 30 to sunrise May 31 B. C. 1520, 
for the latitude of Jerusalem. 





Hours. h.m. s Hours ἢ. m. s. 
il 6 52 3334P.M.May3o vi. 12 o oo A.M. May 3: 
1. 77443 22:578 5 vil. | O 5I I9:4443 

li. 8 34 42:2226 ix. 142 38.8886 

iv. 9 26 r6669 X. 2 35 n8-3329 

M EIOIT7 21-LTT 2 xl 5. 25 1772 

Wl II S 405555 Xii — 4 τὸ 57-32: 5 





ii. At the summer solstice SL'—90^: and the sine of 9o?^—o. "The 
Declination ^ the Obliquity ; and the obliquity B. C. 1520, calculated from 
the formula of Bessel (Supplementary Tables, Table xlvii. ^ Introduc- 
tion, 267) 223? 53 12". "The formula therefore in this case becomes 


Log. tang. D. — Log. tang. 23 53 2 3 9:646 267 
- Log.tang. L. — Log.tang. 31 47 47 — * 9-792349 





Log.cos. SNA — (cos. 74 3 54)  -— 9438616 
From which we get 
hz m. us. , 
'lTrue sunrise July 7 4 56 15:6 app. time. 
App.sunrse July7 4 54 36 
Half day ue 4 5 564 
Wholeday .. 14 II 5258 inclusive of refraction. 
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h. m. s. 
ist Hour of day 5 ἢ 5666658 A.M. May 31 
-t. 2.:2 
ist Hour 5 Io 8:666 From true sunrise. 
iid 6 18 49:222 App. time. 
Equation oftime — — ΤΙ 241 
id Hour of day 6 ἢ 25:122 Mean time. 
Miracle 6 ooo 


Before the second hour of day, 
mean time. 
o 18 49:222 App. time. 


Date of the miracle o 7 25:122 





ii. Caleulation of sunrise for the latitude of Jerusalem, May 31 


HB: 65910) Wob 1206. 
σε Uu h. «m... " : 
SL'—60 13 26 May 31 4 56 45 Mean time. Approximate sunrise. 
e—23 47 1! 

L-31 47 47. N. 











i. Log.sine of SL' — Log. sine of 60 13 26 — 9:938 506 o 
* Log.sineofe -- Log.sineof23 47 1 — Ὁ 96056105 
Log. sine of D (Log. sine of 20 29 23) — 9-544 116 5 
ii. Log.tang. of D — Log. tang. of 20 29 23 — 9:572 500 1 
* Log.tang. ofL  - Log.tang.of31 47 47 — ὁ 9-7923490 
Log. cos. SNA (Log. cos. of 76 36 19) — 9:364 849 1 
h. m. s. 
Semi-nocturnal arc e ἐς 5 6 25:266 6 
True sunrise .. τς .. Maya1 5 6 25266 6 Appar. time 
Apparent sunrise "e ον Mayat 5 4 13:266 6 Appar. time 
Length of the day .. I3 5X 25. 2009 
Diurnal hour EY τ 1 9 17.7889 
& of the diurnal hour, 4 of the 
Maaloth of the dial of Ahas J 29 5095 
Ten hours of kairic diurnal time 4 . IX 32 BT859 
Defect on 12 hours of mean time a ar 2X E 





"Opa. καιρικαὶ, from. sunrise to sunset May 31 B.C. 710, for the 
latitude of Jerusalem. 


Hours h. m, s. Hour. h. m. s 

i. B5 4132666 4.M. May31 vii 12 Oo 0Oo-ooo0 P.M. May 31 
i. 6 13 31.0555 vii. 1 9 17.7889 

ii. 7 22 48-8444 ix. 2 18 355778 

iv. 832 66333 X. 327 53:366 5 

V. 9 4I 244222 Xi. 4 37 11-1556 

Vl. IO 50 42-21I I xi. 5 46 28:9445 


i. Hour of Night, 6h. 55m. 46-733 4s. P. M. May ar. 
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τ mc A. hz mE sm 





Date of the mi- Miracle in 

ES n τεῦ ] Maya 18 0 o0 app. time ] Maya: 18 9 33:0 
Equation of time * 93302 — 12 
Date in app. time May31 18 9 3302 Restitution M 6 
xiith hour of day 1746 28.9445 ofthe up n d 660 

i : x 2nd hour of 

Datein the xiith h. 23 49755 the day 6 13 311 
One third of xiith h. 23 5:929 6 --- 
Date of the mi- ) 1.854 1 Date of the 3 58.1 

raclebeforethe | restitution 

end of the first in the se- 

third of the cond hour 

xith hour — J of day 





This more exact calculation then is well adapted to confirm the 
conclusions respecting the actual date of the miracle in the kairic 
time of the day, and respecting the division of the Maaloth of the 
dial into three equal parts, (one third of the diurnal hour of the sea- 
son,) at which we arrived before. For we see that it happened 
so critically before the termination of the first third of this kind in 
the xiith hour, as to anticipate only 2 seconds upon it even accord- 
ing to our calculation ; from which we may very reasonably infer 
that it actually coincided with it. We see also that the restitution 
of diurnal time would bear date only 3 m. 58 sec. after the point of 
the second hour of the day. We see too that ten hours of kairic 
time at this season of the year were equal to 11 h. 32 m. 58 sec. of 
mean time, but still wanted 27 m. 2 sec. of 12.* 


* We subjoin here also the calculation of the time of sunrise and of the 
length of the day at the summer solstice, B.C. 710, for the latitude of 
Jerusalem, to which we had occasion to refer, vol. i. 296. 


apo RIO 
e - 23 47 1i-—D. 
ΕΝ: 


Hence, we have from formula, OEC 
Log.tang. of D— Log. tang. 23 47. 1— 96441538 
* Log. tang. of L— Log. tang. 31 47 47— * 9:792 3490 





Log. cos. SNA (74^ 8' 40")— 9:436 502 8 


From which we obtain 


h. m. s. 
True sunrise M 4 56 34.666 Apparent time 
Apparent sunrise .. ΕΣ 4 54 22:666 Apparent time 
Length of the day I4 II I4-6 
Diurnal hour 1 IO 56:216 66 
'Ten hours : II 49 22-166 6 


Defect on 12 hours of mean time Io 378334 
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iii. Calculation of sunset, May 31, B. C. 710, for the latitude of 
Memphis, or Heliopolis. Vol. i. 227. 
do Wm, h. m. 8, , 
SL — 60 46 52 May 31 18 40 59 mean time. Approximate sunset. 
o — 23 4]. τ ᾿ 
Τ᾿, ΞΟ 2 4. INS 


i Log. sine SL/ — Log. sine 6o 46 52—  9:9408954 
* Log.sinmee  —Log.sine 23 47 1— * 96056105 





Log. sine D (Log. sine 20 36 28)— 9:546 505 9 





à.  Log.tang. D — Log. tang. 20 36 28— 9.575 222 ἢ 
* Log.tang. L— Log.tang. 30 2 4- * 97620421 





Log. cos. SNA (Log. cos. 77 26 37)— 9:337 2648 


We also subjoin the correction required by the calculation which we 
proposed in vol. 1. at p. 302. 
i. Sun's true place, or SL', May 31 at 6 A.«. mean time B. C. 1520, for 
the meridian of Jerusalem. 


h. m. s. 
Tabular mean V. E. April 5 17 47 2470 B.C. 1520 
Correction P ^ *OFE UB 





True mean V. E. — April 5 17 58 33:6 


Oo 4 n h. m. 5. 

SL — o o oo April 5 17 58 33.6 
ἜΡ4 42 15.958 *55 12 I 264 

SL - 54 42 15:858 Maya: 6 o oo 


Equationofthecentre —22 33:3 





SEE 54 19 42.558 Maya1 6 o o 
Equation of time— X 11m. 24:1sec. Subtractive from apparent time 
Additive to mean. 





ii. Sun's true place, or SL/, May 31 at 18h. mean time, for the meridian 
of Jerusalem, B.C. 710. 


h.. nu. 
Tabular mean V. E. March 30 11. 7 480 B.C. 710 
Correction .. e T x2 1:1 Οὐ 





True mean V. E. — March 3o 23 18 57.6 








IM ms h. m. s. 
SL Ξε o O oo March 30 23 18 57.6 
* 60 53 30:499 *61: 18 41. 24 
SL — όο 53 30:499 May 31 18 o o 
Equation of the centre — 8 54:2 
SL/ — 60 44 36:299 May31 18 o o 


Equation of time — Ἔ 9m. 31:2sec. 


-——" Àvá— 
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m. Ὁ 
Seminocturnal arc, i ὦ AT 6 
True sunrise, May 31. .. 5. 9 46-466 6 App. time 
Apparent sunrise, May 3t 5 ἢ 34:466 6 App. time 
Diurnal hour, I iS 442 55 56. 





ὯΩραι καιρικαὶ, from. sunrise to sunset, May 31 B.C. 710, for the 
latitude of Memphis or of Heliopolis. 


Hours. h. m. s. Hours h. m. s. 
^i & 7 344666 A.w. May 31 vi i2 O 0O.oooo P.M. May 31 
à 6 τό 18.722 16 vii 1 8 4425556 
1 7. 25 2:975 52 XX 2 19:28:01 E 12 
iv 8 33 47-23328 X 3 26 12-766 68 
Υ 9 42 31.48884 ΧΙ 4 34 5702224 
VlIO 5I I5-744 40 Xl 5 43 41:277 80 





i Hour of Night, 6 ἢ. 52 m. 25.533 36 P. M. May 31 
apparent sunset in apparent time. 





Mir. at Jeru- h. m. 8, Mir. at Mem- h. m. s 
salem, m. t. / May31 18 o OO phis, app. t. / May 31 17 53 471 

Meridians τν — IB 44 — I2 

E Ee Mer 31 17 44 τό Restitution, May 31 5 53 47: 

Equation of time * 9 931 E n) aco en 

. π΄ Restitution, in the 

At Memphis, ; 46 12-6 
app. D. ] May 51 17 53 27:1 1st hour, at l 

xiith hour of day I7 43 41:3 


Ιο 58 


racle in the 


Date of the a 
xiith hour, at 


iv. Calculation of sunrise, May 51 B.C. 710, for the latitude of 
Athens. Vol. i. 342. 


hoan; 
SL — 6o 14 40 May 31 4 41 50 mean time. Approximate sunrise. 
o — 23 47 I 
— 37158 8.N. 





i. Log. sine SL — Log. sine 60 14 40 — 9:938 595 1 
- Log.sine e  — Log.sine 23 47. 1 — *9:6056105 


Log.sine D (Log.sine 20 29 39)—  9:5442056 





ii. Log. tang. Ὁ — Log. tang. 20 29 39 — 95726028 
- Log.tang. L —Log.tang. 37 58 8 — *98923237 
ΒΝ εν δ ὃ 901τὸ0 Ὁ UN UBL 00,008, IMMO M INTO Mua 


Log.cos. SNA (Log. cos. 73 2 26)— 9464926 5 
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h, m. 8 
Seminocturnal are, 2 4 52 97333 App. time 
True sunrise, May 31. .. 4 52 977333 App. time 
App. sunrise, May 31. .. 4 49 5711333 App. time 
Diurnal hour τς 2. I II 40:377 79 





Ὧραι καιρικαὶ, from. sunrise to sunset, May 31, B. C. 710, for the 
latitude of Athens. 




















Hours. h. m. s. Hours. h. m. s. 

1 4 49 5771333 A.M. May 31 vii 12 0 Oo-oooo P.M. May 31 

à 6 τ 3811109 vii 1I II 40:377 79 

11] 7 13 18.488 79 ix 2 23 20.755 58 

iv 8 24 58.866 58 x 8.25 113337 

V 0 36 3924437 xi 4 46 4r.511 16 

vi 10 48 19.622 τό xii 5 58 21.88895 

r Hour of Night, 7 το 226674 P. M. May 31 

ι Ἦν, m. 8 h. m. s. 
m at Tere ) May gt I8 o oo MPunset May 31 19 10 2:3 

Eier M τι Miracle τς — 17 23 419 
Meridians ὦ 7/45/54 ———————— 
AL DAT ———— — — — Before sunset I 46 20:4 

t Athens, ^ 

mean time J May 3! 17 14 9?  Wiracle, app. t. May 31 17 23 41:9 
Equation of time 1288085270 — 12 , 
Inapp.time May 3r 17 23 41:9 Restitution May31 5 23 419 
xith hour of day 16 46 41:5 ist hour of day 4 49 511 
Date of mira- Restitution 

cle in the | at 37 94  inthe "| 33 442 

xith hour, hour, at 


The miracle therefore for this latitude preceded sunset by r ἢ. 
46 m. 20:4 sec., and its date in the style of the diurnal time of the 
season was 37 m. Ο᾽4 560. past the xith hour. It must therefore 
have closely confined on the time of supper at Athens, the eleventh or 
twelfth hour of the day4; as well as on that of sunset: in which two 
facts there would be a sufficient foundation both for the supposed 
time of the recession of the sun, in the Greek fable, sunset or about 
sunset, at this season of the year, and for its connection with the 
time of supper; and possibly through that even with the supper of 
Thyestes. It is observable that for this latitude, the miracle took 
place almost at the middle point of the eleventh hour, and diurnal time 
was restored almost at the middle point of the first. Ten hours of 
kairic time for this latitude and at this season— r1 ἢ. 56 m. 44 sec. 
of mean time; that is only 3 m. 16s. less than 12 hours. 


q Fasti, vol. i. 190, 191. Diss. iv. ch. ii. sect. v. 
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v. Caleulation of sunset May 31 B. C. 710, for the latitude of 
Persepolis. Vol. i. 350. 











LASER h, m. &$. 
SL' — 60 43 19 May 31. 18 40 20 meantime. Approximate sunset. 
o —234] 1 
E40 o o. N.D'Anville. 
i. Log. sine of SL' — Log. sine of 6o 43 19 - 9:940 6443 
* Log.sineofe «5 Log.sine of 23 42 1 — τ 96056105 
Log. sine of D (Log. sine of 20 35 44) — 9:546 2548 
ii. Log. tang. of D — Log. tang. of 20 35 44 Ξε 9:574 941 5 
* Log.tang.of L — Log.tang.of3o0 o Oo Ξ - 9-614394 
Log.cos. of SNA  (Log.cos.of 77 28 το) -Ξ 9:336 3809 
Ims 
Seminocturnal arc 5 9 52:666 
True sunset May 31. (6 50 7334 P.M. App.t. 
Appt. sunset May 31. 6 52 19:334 P. M. App. t. 
True sunrise May 31. 5 9 52:666 A.w. App. t. 
Appt. sunrise May 31. 5 7 40-666 A.M. App. t. 
Diurnal hour, I 8 45:2223 





ὯΩραι καιρικαὶ, from. sunrise to sunset May 31 B. C. 710, for the 
latitude of Persepolis. 














Hours. ἢ, m. 8. Hours h. m. s 

i 5 7 40666 A.w.May3tr. vii 12 o oooo P.M.May ar. 

ii 6 τό 23.8885 vii ri 8 432223 

M ἢ 25 ^-1106 ix 2 17 26.4446 

iv 8 33 50:3329 X 326 96669 

V 9 42 3355552 xi 4 34 528892 

vi IO 51 16-7775 ΧΙ «H 423 arr 5 

1 Hour of Night, 6 52 19:334 P. M. May 31. 

Mir. at noy h. m. s — Mir. at Perse- h. m. ὃ: 
salem, m.t. | May31 18 o oo  polis,app.t. / May 31 19 22 6:3 

Meridians 2 22 35 — 12 
At P - Restituti 6. 
4 EM ] May ai 19 12 35 estitution, May 31 à M T. 
Equation of t. * 9 31:2 Third hour, May31 725 71 





In app. t. May 31 19 22 6.5. 
Ist h. of night. May 31 18 52 19:334 


Date of mi- 
E 





racle in the 


. 29 46-966 
Ist h. of n. 


It appears then that, if the latitude and longitude of the ancient 
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Persepolis, as we have assumed them supra, on the authority of 
D'Anville, can be depended on, the miracle happened there 29 m. 
47 sec. after the beginning of the first hour of night; and diurnal 
time was restored only 3 m. o:8 sec. before the third hour of day. 
It is clear therefore that, whatsoever service had begun at 18 h. 52 m. 
19:334 sec. the first hour of night, it would have to be continued at 
7 h. 22 m. 6:3 sec.— 7 h. 25 m. 7.1 sec: i. e. at the third hour of day. 
And this would virtually imply that it had begun at sunrise, 5 h. 7 m. 
40:7 sec. before; i.e. at the first hour of day. It 1s easy to see that, 
under such circumstances, the rule of the cycle, for liturgical or re- 
ligious purposes, must thenceforward be changed. lt must be 
reckoned ever after from sunrise, not from sunset; as it appears to 
have actually been. 

vi. Calculation of sunset May 31, B. C. 710, for the latitude of 
Babylon. Vol.i. 351. 


li mas: 











SL/ — 6o 45 4 May 31 18 48 4 mean time. Approximate sunset. 
0: — Ioa UT 
pj 3919. 50. N. 
i. Log.sine of SL — Log. sine of 6o 45 4 - 9-940 768 1 
* Log.sine of o —  Log.sineof23 47 1.—  -* 96056105 
m Log. sine of D (Log. sine of 20 36. 6) — 9:546 378 6 
H. Log.tang. of D -  Log.tang.of 20 36 6-7 9:575082 1 
- Log.tang. ofL/ —  Log.tang.of33 19 50 — τ 98179888 
| Log.cos.of SNA.. (Log.cos.of 75 41 14) — .. 9:3930709 





Seminocturnal arc 5 h. 2 m. 44: 933 3 sec. 


hom: ἢ: 


True sunset May 31 6 57 15:066  P.M. App. t. 
App. sunset May 31 6 59 27.0665 ».Μ. App. t. 
True sunrise May 31 5 2 449333 A.M. App.t. 
App. sunrse May 31 5 0 32:9333 A.M. AÁpp.t. 


Diurnal hour, 


rh. 9 m. 54:511 1I 
*Opat καιρικαὶ, from. sunrise to sunset May 3r, B. C. 710, for the 











latitude of Babylon. 
Hours. h. m. s. Hours. h. m. s. 
i B5 09329333 ^.M. May 31. vii I2 o 0ooooo P.M. May at. 
li 6 τὸ 27:444 41 vili I 9 54:5IIII 
11 7. 20 21.95552 ix ΤΣ I9 49:02222 
iv 8 3o 16:466 63 X 3 29 43:533 33 
Υ 9 40 10:977 74 Xi 4 39 39-044 44 
vi I0 50 5:488 85 xi 5 49 32:555 55 
1 Hour of Night . 6 59 27.0667  ».M. May at. 
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Mir. at Jeru- h. m. 8. h. m. s 
salem, E ay31 I8 o oo Mir.app.t.  Mayai 18 46 62 


$90 22 Eis 


At Babylon, m.t. May31 18 36 35 Restitution, May31i 6 46 62 
Equation oftime |... ^ -« 9 312 lid h.ofday, May3r 6 ro 274 


18 46 6.2. Restitution in Ew. 
second hour, at 








In app. t. May 31 35 388 


xiüth ἢ. May 31 14 49 326 


Date of the mi- 
l 56 33:6 


racle in the 
xiith hour at 





For this latitude then the miracle anticipated only 13 m. 2 1 sec. on 
the end of the xiith hour of day, i.e. sunset ; and diurnal time was 
restored almost at the middle point of the second hour of day. It is 
possible that the meridian of the Chaldee observatory at this time 
was more to the east of that of Jerusalem than we have assumed it ; 
which would bring the time of the miracle so much nearer to sunset, 
or the end of the current noctidiurnal cycle. But in any case, 
and for any purpose which required the reckoning of noctidiurnal 
time to be continued even after the miracle exactly as it was going 
on before it, there would be no alternative except to take up the 
second hour of the day, de zovo, at 35 38.8 of its own reckoning ; 
and this would amount to a change of style from sunset to sunrise ; 
such as de facto must some time or other have been made at Babylon, 
and by the Chaldees, for astrological purposes at least. 


vii. Calculation of sunset May 31: B. C. 710, for the latitude of 
Taxila. Vol. i. 555. 











h. m. s. 

SL — 6o "m 25 May 31 19 o 3o mean time. Approximate sunset. 
pu a4 τ 
Ei 3290 -0. N. D'Anville, 

i. Log. sine of SL/ 2 Log. sine of 6o 15 25 Ξε 9:940 509 6 

^ Log.sine of e  —Log.sine of 23 47 1 — -* 96056105 

Log. sine of D (Log. sine of 20 35 19) — 9:546 120 1 

ii. Log. tang. of D — Log. tang. of 20 35 19. - 9:574 781 6 


* Log.tang. of L — Log.tang.of 32 30 o -— -* 98041873 
Log. cos. of SN A (Log. cos. of 76. 9 14) — 9:318 968 9 
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Semi-nocturnal arc : E 36-933 3 

True sunset 3 May 31 6 55 23:066 7 P. M. App. t. 
App. sunset I May 31 6 57 35:066 7 P. M. App. t. 
True sunrise X: May 31 5 4 36:9333 A.M. App. t. 
App. sunrise 33 Maya3r 5 2 24:9333 ^. M. App. t. 
Diurnal hour A E I 9 35:844 45 


Nocturnalhour .. 96 50 24:155 55 








ὯΩραι καιρικαὶ, from. sunrise to sunset May 31 B. C. 710, for the 
latitude of Taxila. 




















Hours, h. m. s. Hour. ἢ. m. 8. 
i1 5 2249333 A.M.Maygai vii 12 o oooooo P.M.May 31 
ü ^ 612 077775 vii 1 9 3584445 
ii 8 2r 3666222 ix 2 I9 11.6889 
iv 9.31 12:466 65 x 3 28 47:533 35 
V IO 40 48.311 I xi 4 38 23:371 8 
vi II 50 24-155 55 xii 5 47 5922225 
1 Hour of Night 6 51 350665  P.M. May 31 
WEN UFU RM UNNIE h. m. s 
Miracle at Jer. m. t. May 31 18 ο o Mir. app. t. May 31 20 30. 644 
* 2 20 35 — 12 
At 'Taxila, m. t. May 31 20 20 35 hRestitution, May 381: 8 3o 6:4 
Equation of t. * 93r4 iüdhour 8 21 36.6 
App. time May 31 20 30 6.4 Restitution : 
s m the tirdh, ἢ δὲ 8m. 298sec. 


Second h. of night May 31 19 47 59:2 


Date of miracle in 
the seed. ἢ. of N. τ-- 7.5 





If then the latitude and longitude of Taxila here assumed may be 
depended on, the miracle happened there at 42 m. 7sec. in the 
second hour of night ; and diurnal time was restored at 8 m. 30 sec. 
in the third hour of day. [In this case then the reckoning must go 
on (for any purpose which required every thing to be continued as 
before, yet in the period of 24 hours) as if in the third hour of day, 
and as if from sunrise; and that would amount to a change of the 
rule ever after, for such purposes as these. But for general purposes, 
there is no reason why we should not suppose the reckoning of the 
cycle to be resumed and continued at the third hour of day in- 
deed, but as if dated afresh from sunset the day before; i.e. as if 
there had been no interruption in the reckoning, but every thing had 
gone on as usual. 


CH. IV; 


External testimony to the Second. Miracle. 607 


viii. Calculation of sunset May 31 B. C. 710 for the latitude of 
Palibothra. Vol. i. 555. 


h. 


m. 


8. 








SL - 6o 38 52 ^May 31 18 40 20 mean time. Approximate sunset 
m -—2347 * 
L  — 26 o o. N. D'Anville 
i. Log. sine of SL/ — Log. sine of 60 38 52 — 9:940 328 6 
-* Log.sine οἴω «5 Log.sine of 23 47. 1 -— -9:6056105 
Log. sine of D (Log. sine of 20 34 41) ^ 95459391 
ii. Log. tang. of D — Log. tang. of 20 34 47 — 95745769 


* Log.tang. of L — Log. tang. of 206. 0 o - -946881818 





Log. cos. of SNA (Log. cos. of 79 26 52) 


Semi-nocturnal arc 
"True sunset 

App. sunset 

'True sunrise 

App. sunrise 
Diurnal hour, 


Nocturnal hour, .. 





9:262 758 7 


Ὦ πὶ 8; 
5 17 4T:466 6 


May 31 6 42 12:533 4 P. M. App. t. 
May 31 6 44 24:533 4 P. M. App. t. 
May 31 5 17 47:466 6 A. M. App. t. 
May 32 5 15 35:466 6 A. «. App. t. 


I 7 24:0889 
52 35:911 I 





Ὧραι καιρικαὶ, from. sunrise to sunset May 31 D. C. 710, for the 
latitude of Palibothra: and from sunset to midnight June r. 


Hours 


of day. 


xil 


h. 
Mir. at Jer. m.t. May 31 18 


At Palibothra m.t. May 31 21 


h.m ^s. 


Hours 
ofnight. h. m. s. 





5 I5 35:466 6 ^.M. May 31 


6 22 59:555 5 
7 30 23:044 4 
8 37 417333 
9 45 11-8222 
IO 52 35:9II I 
I2 O Oo0000 
I 7 24:0889 
2 14 48:177 8 
3 22 12:266 4 
4 29 36:355 6 
5 37] 094445 


T 


Equation of t. 


Appt 


Date 


SU. 
iud hour of N. 


of miracle ] x 


in the third h.at 


May 31 21 
20 29 364 


m. 
o 


S. 
o 


4 35 
4 35 
9 32:6 


14 


76 


44 31:2 


i 


6 44 24:533 4 P. M. May 31 





à 7 37 94445 

ii 8 29 36:3556 

iv 9 22 12:266; 

v IO I4 48:177 ὃ 

vi 11 7 240889 

vài 12 O Oooooo P.M. June i 

h. mi 8» 
Mir. appt.t. May 31 21 14 7.6 
— I2 

Restitution, May 31. 9 14 76 
ivth h. of day 8 37 477 
Restitution in 
the ivth h. at 36 19:9 
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For this latitude and longitude then, (if they can be depended 
on,) the miracle happened 44m. 31sec. past the third hour of 
night ; and diurnal time was restored at 56m. 20sec. past the fourth 
hour of day. The nominal reckoning of the cycle might be resumed 
and continued, even under such circumstances, as if from sunset 
again the day before; but for religious services, (such as were pro- 
bably in existence in India at this time) it must proceed as if 
from sunrise May 31, at zh. 15 m. 35 sec.: and for such purposes 
sunrise must be the epoch of the cycle ever after. 

ix. Calculation of sunset, May 31, B. C. 710, for the latitude of 
Bénares. Vol. 1. 352. 


h. m. 


SL'— 6o 38 16. May 31 18 3r 38 mean time. Approximate sunset. 


o — 23 47 1 
L-— 251833. Ν. 





i. Log. sine of SL'— Log. sine of 6o 38 τό — 9:940 286 o 
* Log.sineofe  — Log.sine of 23 47 1 — * 96056105 





Log. sine of D (Log. sine of 20 24 40)2 98458965 





i.  Log.tang. of D — Log. tang. of 20 34 40 —  9:574532I 
* Log.tang. of L — Log.tang. of 25 18 33 — * 9:674 163 4 





Log.cos.of SNA (Log. cos. of 79 46 25)—  9:2492955 
nh: m2 5: 
Seminocturnal arc. . A 385 19//8:606 
'True sunset, May 31 6 40 54-334 P. M. App. t. 
App. sunset, May 31 6 43 6:334 P. M. App. t. 
"True sunrise, May 31 5 19 5:666 A. M. App. t. 
App. sunrise, May 31 5 τό 53:666 A.M. App. t. 
Diurnal hour .. se να ἢ Βα δε ύ 
Nocturnal hour. . 2 :0:52:48:044:3 





ὯΩραι καιρικαὶ, from. sunrise to sunset Mav 31 B. C. 710, and from 
sunset May 31 to midnight June 1; for the latitude of Bénares. 


Hours of day. Hours of night. 
πὰ ἐπ ΤῊ mns. h. m. s 
i 5 16 53:666 ^. M. May 31 i 6 43 6334 P.M. May 31 
no 16:245 4:721:6 1. 7:35 Herm 
D ΩΤ DOTT 2 ii 8 28 44:222 6 
iv 8 38 26-8328 iv : 21 33:166 9 
ν 9 45 318884 ν IO-I4 22-TnET)2 
vi IO 52 48-944 Ὑ II 7 II:0555 
vil I2 O 0O-0000 P. M. vióI2 O OO 


vii 1 7 IL:0556 
1x82 17412071112 
X 321 331668 
xi 4 28 44:2224 
xü 5 35 55:278 


h See supra, p. 6o, Diss. xv. ch. xii. sect. viii. note. 


Ewternal testimony to the Second Miracle. 





CH. IV. 609 
h. m. s. IL mos: 
Mir. m. t. at | May 31 18 o o Miracle, May 31 21 20 28.6 
Jerusalem, DL SI n7 EI 
At Bénares nn 8.6 
rU» May 21 21 Io 57 Restitution, May 31 9 202 
E ime J ivth hour of day, 8 38 26.8 
Equation of time, * 9 3r6 NES AC 
ΕΞ πες σις ας τ--- BHesiuüoniu) ἐς 8 
App. time, May 31 21 20 28.6 — theivthh. [ὃ 42 
iiird h. of night, 20 28 44:2 
Mir. in the BI 44:4 
iüird hour, γα ἜΤ 2:5 
Nocturnal hour, 52 48-9 


For this latitude and longitude consequently the article of the 
miracle was only 1 m. 4:5 sec. before the end of the third hour of 
night; and diurnal time was restored at 42 m. r:8sec. past the 
fourth hour of day. Under these circumstances, the fourth hour of 
night would readily pass into the fourth of day, and the epoch of 
the reckoning thenceforward (for peculiar purposes as before) would 
And yet for common use and common pur- 
poses it might continue to be sunset still. 

x. Calculation of sunrise May 31 B. C. 710, for the latitude of 


be sunrise, not sunset. 

















Mexico. Vol. 1. 363. 
o 4 Hu ἢ. mj 8. ᾿ 
SL'— 60 35 45 May 31 5 20 12 mean time. Approximate sunrise. 
e — 23 4] 1 
L — τὸ 25 45. N. 
i.  Log.sine of SL — Log. sine of 6o 35 45 — 9:940 1070 
* Log.sine ofe  — Log.sineof 23 4] 1 — *9:6056105 
Log. sine of D (Log. sine of 20 34. 8)— 935457175 
d.  Log.tang. of D — Log. tang. of 20 34 8- 9:574 3213 
* Log.tang. of L. — Log. tang. of 19 25 45 — * 9:547 4398 
Log.cos. SNA  (Log.cos. 82 23 38) .-— 91217671 
h. m. s. 
Seminocturnal arc. . » ἢ 29 445333 
'True sunrise, May 31 5 29 34:5333 ^. M. App. t. 


App. sunrise, May 31 5 27 22:5333 App. t. 
Diurnalhour .. :. I 5 26:24445 
App. sunset, May 31 6 32 371:4667 App. t. 
Nocturnal hour. . O 54 33715555 
VOL. IV. Rr 
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ὯΩραι καιρικαὶ from sunset May 50 to noon May 351 B. C. 710. 








Hours. h, m. s. Hours. ἢ. m. s. 
i 6 32 31:4667 P. M. May 3o i1 527 225333 ^. M. May 31 
J|. 7:27. 11:222 25 à 6 32 48-77115 
ii 8 21 44.9778 ii 7 38 15:0222 
iv 9 16 18.733 35 iv 8 43 41:26665 
v IO IO 52:4889 Y 9.49 ἘΠΕῚ 
vi I1 5 26:24445 vi 10 54 3375555 
vii 12 O O-o000 A. M. May 31 vi12 O Ὁ 


vii o 54 337755 55 
HI I 49 DLL 
X 2 43 41:266 65 
Xi 3 38 15/0222 
xà 4 32 48 77775 











Mir. at J - h. m. s. ᾿ h. m. s. 
; oed ἐὰν ] May aro r8 076 Mir. app.tt. Mayar 9 12 24. 
- Bp up —12 
At Mexico Restitution, — May 3o 21 12 24:7 
ri NE 

mean ime, JT 31 9 ? 58 iHirdhourofnight, 20 21 45 
Equation of time, *9 317 δ... 
App. time, May 31 9 12 24. Date of the Restitu- 
ivth hour, τὶς 8 43 413 tion before the ivth | *3 54 

: , hour of night. 

Miracle in id 8 

ivth hour, at 39.4494 54 3371 


For this latitude and this meridian consequently the date of the 
miracle was 28 m. 43 sec. past the ivth hour of day May 31; and 
nocturnal time was restored at 50 m. 59.7sec. past the third hour of 
night; only 3 m. 54sec. before the end of that and the beginning of 
the next. It does not appear therefore that the effect in this in- 
stance could have been to change the epoch of the noctidiurnal cycle, 
or period of 24 hours, from sunset to sunrise: or toany thing different 
from what it was before. But it might be to lead to the intro- 
duction of the peculiar rule of the Aztecs; that of dividing the 
cycle into 8 equal parts, each of them three hours long. "This 
division would seem to be made by the article of the restitution itself; 
coinciding so critically as it did with the end of the third hour of 
the cycle, and the beginning of the fourth. In other instances, it might 
be as near to the end of the fourth ; and so give occasion to another 
rule also among the people of this part of the world, that of dividing 
the noctidiurnal cycle into six equal parts, each 4 hours long. It is 
very desirable too, as we observed before, that the place of the 
Pleiads at this time, and the date of their passage of the meridian for 
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these quarters, should be calculated ; in order to ascertain whether it 
was not very near the time of the miracle itself. 


xi. Calculation of sunrise, May 41 B. C. 710, for the latitude of 
Rome. Vol. i. 356. 
cM τὴς h. χὰ. $. 
SL'— 60 6 20 May 31 4 31 8 mean time. Approximate sunrise. 
e - 23 47 τ 
E — Br p4 8. N. 














i. Log. sine of SL' — Log. sine of 6o 620— 9:937 991 6 
* Log. sine of o —  Log.sineof 23 47 1 — 96056105 

Log. sine of D (Log.sine 20 27 52)—  9.5436021 
ii. Log. tang. of D — . Log. tang of 20 27 52 — 9.5710155 
* Log.tang. ofL --  Log.tang οὗ 41 54 8 — Ἐ9:.952 9467 





Log.cos. of SNA  (Log.cos.of 70 26 10)— 9:524 8022 





hz mi s; 
Seminoctidiurnal arc 4 4I 44:666 
True sunrise, May31 4 41 44:666 App. 
App. sunrise, May31 4 39 32:666 App. 
Diurnal hour, I I3 24:555 6 


e^ oe 
. . 





ὯΩραι καιρικαὶ from sunrise to sunset, May 31 B.C. 710, for the 
latitude of Rome. 








Hours, h. m. s. Hours. h. m. s. 
i 4 39 32:666 4. M. May ar. vi I2 O O-ooo P. M. May 31. 
8" 552 57-2216 vii I I3 24:5556 
mM x 621472 ix | 2 26 49.1112 
iv 8 r9 46:3328 X 3 40 13:666 8 
V 9 33 10888 4 Xi ^4 53 382224 
vi IO 46 35:444 xipi-6 9! qus 








ist Hour of Night. 4 20 27:334 P.M. 





Mir. at Jeru. Boma 8 ' h. m. 8. 

Bütan time. ] May 3118 o o  Mir.app.t. May ar 16 38 35:44 
—1I 30 58 —12 

Restitution, May 31. 4 38 3544 


At Rome, } 
m. f. E 51:9 


May 31 16 29 2 
pesce . 19.384. sunrise or gd. Ma —— 
App. time, May 31 16 38 35.4 hour, ΝΥ 4 39 327 
xth hour, I5 40 I3:7 


Mir. in the 58 21-7 
xth hour, } fous (3-9 
Diurnal hour, Ξ I I3 246 


RUP 
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It is manifest then that for this latitude and this meridian the 
cireumstances of the miracle were very peculiar. "The precise date 
of the event was 58 m. 21.7sec. past the xth hour; and only 
I5 m. 2.9 sec. before the point of the xith. And as ro hours of 
kairic time at this season of the year for this latitude were equal to 
12 of mean - 14 m. 5.556 sec. ; (which was only 57.3 sec. less than 
15 m. 2.9 sec. ;) it would follow from this coincidence that diurnal 
time would be restored almost exactly at sunrise, or the first hour 
of day. "The above scheme shews that the style was set back from 
May 31 16h. 58m. 355.4sec. apparent time, to May 31 4h. 38m. 55.4 s. 
apparent time; only 57:3 586. before the time of apparent sunrise, 
May 31 4h. 39m. 32.7s. Sothat the effect of the miracle at Rome was 
to replace the sun almost exactly (and possibly even exactly) in the 
very same position, on the verge of the sensible horizon, in which it 
had been seen on the morning of the same day; 12 hours of mean 
time, 1o hours of kairic time, before *. 

Under these circumstances, if it was the rule at Rome, as it was 
every where else, before this anomaly occurred, to reckon the nocti- 
diurnal cycle from sunset to sunset; midnight was now the middle 
point exactly between sunset May 30 and sunset, May 31, in the 
form of sunrise the same day which it had just assumed. Τὸ go 
back to sunset May 320, (an epoch nearly 24 hours past,) might ap- 
pear to be contrary to the reason of things; and to continue the 
style of sunset May 31 in the form of sunrise May 31 might appear 
to be almost equally objectionable. But no such objection would 
apply to the point of midnight, or at least not to the same extent : 
and in defect of the other two, midnight, the middle point between 
them, would seem to be the only one which could be fixed upon in 
their stead. 

Besides this, it is to be considered that the true cause of the recent 
extraordinary event, the retrogradation of the sun from west to east, 
or the sudden reversal of the style of the day from sunset to sunrise, 
could not possibly be known, nor even conjectured, out of Judza; 
and it must be attributed every where else, by all who reflected or 
reasoned upon it, to some unknown, yet still natural and necessary, 
cause: which in the course of time might be expected to produce the 
same effect again. It might appear to be a probable expectation, 


* 'The constant of refraction, which we have assumed is 33 —2 m. 12 8: 
in time. But we might have assumed it at 35/.6 (see Mr. Baily's Tables 
and Formule, p.24)—2m. 22.4sec. "This would make a difference of 
IO sec. in the time of sunrise: which on this principle would be 4 ἢ. 39 m. 
22.266 sec. ^. M : only 46:9 sec. later than the article of the restitution. 
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justified by the experience of what had happened, that for some 
reason or other the noctidiurnal cycle would be set back at stated 
times (as it had just been) from sunset to sunrise, and from sunrise 
to sunset ; under which circumstances, the most convenient mode of 
reckoning it, and the least likely to be affected by such a cycle of 
changes, would be from midnight to midnight, or from noon to noon: 
or at least alternately, from midnight after one such change as this 
from sunset to sunrise; and from noon after the next: if any thing 
of the same kind again took place. 

It appears to us that this is the most probable explanation of the 
change of the rule of the noctidiurnal cycle at Rome. Some of the 
neighbours of Numa, from such considerations as these, might fix 
upon noon; but Numa himself fixed on midnight: which, under the 
circumstances of the case, was more in accordance with the pre- 
existing rule than noon. And yet these very considerations must 
render it extremely probable also that the object and effect of the 
change, so occasioned and so introduced, would be confined at the 
time to the services of religion ; and would not affect even the legal 
day at first: much less the rule and observance of common life; 
which would be left to reckon the cycle as it had always done 
before. 

It is therefore far from improbable that we owe to the second 
miracle of Scripture even the first introduction of the proper Julian 
rule of the noctidiurnal cycle; and that, if this had never occurred, 
the cycle of day and night at Rome at least would never have begun 
to be reckoned from midnight. And as nothing of this kind can be 
considered accidental; we may venture to say, (perhaps without 
presuming to be wise beyond what is written,) that, among the 
other effects and purposes which the Divine Providence contem- 
plated in the work of this day, one and possibly not the least im- 
portant was the introduction of this peculiar rule of the noctidiurnal 
cycle, which we understand by the Julian, at Rome. The Julian 
cycle of leap-year and the Julian correction of the calendar appear 
to have been so contemplated, and from all eternity!; and if these, 
the Julian rule of the noctidiurnal cycle also, which has been de 
facto always associated with them. 


xii. Calculation of sunset May 31 B. C. 710, for the latitude of 
Caifongfou in China. Vol. i. 375. 


o 4 “ Ἧς m.s 
SL - 6034 2 Maygi 18 51 27 mean time. Approximate sunset. 
ΠΝ -- 23.471 
B ΞΟ ΕΣ o. N. 


1 Vol ii. 45. Diss. ix. ch. ii. sect. ii. 
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i. Log. sine of S L/ 2 Log. sine of 6o 34 2 - 9:939 984 7 
*Log.sineofe  —Log.sineof 23 47 1  — ^*9-6056105 

Log.sine of D (Log.sine of 20 33 46) -— 95455952 
ii. Log. tang. of D — Log. tang. of 20 33 46:955 9:574 186 5 
* Log.tang.ofL — Log.tang.of 34 522 o0  — -*98430739 

Log. cos. SNA  (Log.cos.of 74 50 54) - 69ὅ6:410 2604 

h. m. s. 

Semi-nocturnal arc 4 59 23:6 

True sunset May 31 7 o 364 App. t. 

Appt. sunset May 31 7 2 484 App. t. 

Nocturnal hour se 49 31:9333 
True sunrise May 31 4 59 23:6 App. t. 
Appt. sunrise May 31 4 57 1r.6 App. t. 


Diurnal hour, .. 


I IO 28.066 6 — App. t. 


Ὧραι καιρικαὶ from. sunrise May 31 to midnight June τ, B. C. 710, 
for the latitude of Caifongfou. 





Hours, h. m. 8. 
^14 4g] 1:r6 A. M. 
iü 6 7 39:6666 

üi 7 18 77332 

iv 8.28 35-7998 

v 939 38664 

vi 10 49 31:933 

vii I2 O OoO000  P.M. 
vii — 1 1o 28-066 6 

ix 2 20 56-1332 

X 3 31 241998 

Xi 4 41 52:266 4 

xli 5 52 20:333 

Mir.at Jer. m. t. May 31 

- 


At Caifongfou, m.t. May 31 


Equation of time, 


Appt. time 
vith hour of night 


Mir. in the vith h. at. — 
One Ke 


Defect 


May 31 


Hours. h.. m. s. 
Maya31 i 4g 2484 

ü 7 52 203333 

iüi S8 41 52.266 6 

iv 9 31 24:1999 


Ἦν m... B. 
I8 o o 


5 16 56 


23 16 56 


TOUS 300 


23 26 27:9 


23 10 28-1 





IO 20 56.1332 
II IO 28-0665 


II 59 59:999 8 
I2 —O0O O' "OG 


P. M. May 31 


A. M. June 1 


, h, m. s. 
Mir. app. t. May 31 23 26 27:9 


E rj 





Restitution May 31 11 26 27:9 


vith hour 


Restitution, in 
the vith hour, 





md. ρος 


36 56.0 


»ἭἪ»Ὕ-- 
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For this latitude therefore and this meridian the miracle took 
place May 51, 23h. 26 m. 28s. apparent time; only 53m. 32s. be- 
fore midnight: and diurnal time was restored at rrh. 26m. 28s.; 
only 33m. 32s. before noon. Now no one can deny that this co- 
incidence would be competent to lay a foundation for the peculiar 
rule of the Chinese reckoning of the noctidiurnal cycle; viz. one hour 
before midnight. Instead of continuing the reckoning from sunset 
May 30 afresh, or from sunrise May 31, it might obviously be deter- 
mined, in consequence of what had just happened, to continue the 
reckoning from the interruption itself; that is, to make the moment 
of the interruption the epoch of a new reckoning from that time 
forward. 

But the coincidence is calculated to do more than this. It is 
competent to explain the most characteristic circumstance of the 
Chinese rule, yet the most inexplicable of all without some such 
reason as this; viz. that of dividing the period of 24 hours into 
too Ke, each of them equal to 14m. 24s. of mean or apparent time. 
Now this division appears to have been made at Caifongfou in par- 
ticular by the miracle itself. "The miracle itself, for this latitude, cut 
off the first ke of the first period of 24 hours, reckoned according to 
the new rule. For even by our calculation (which cannot be rigor- 
ously exact) it happened just 15m. 59:8s. past the point of the vith 
hour ; and that was only r m. 36s. more than one ke. Besides, as we 
argued before, though we may perhaps depend on the latitude of 
Caifongfou, assigned by Gaubil, the longitude must be a doubtful 
point. He assumes it at 2? 3' 15" west of Pekin. Yet possibly it 
might be a few minutes more. Could we assume it at 2? 27' exactly, 
then the miracle, for this latitude and this meridian, must have cut 
off 14m. 24s. exactly from the point of the vith hour of night. For 
2/27'—9m.48s. We should have in that case, 


h. m. s. 
Jerusalem and Pekin As πὸ * 525 9 
Pekin and Caifongfou — .. - —9 48 
Jerusalem and Caifongfou — —.. — * $5 1 21 





Miracle at Jerusalem mean time May 31 18. o o 
* 5 I5 2I 








At Caifongfou mean time May 21023 15 21 
Equation of time -- vs * 9051-9 
Apparent time Es May 31 23 24 529 
vith hour of night iS " 23 10 28:1 
Miracle in the vith hour .. is I4 24:8 
One ke τ 5 9t 5 I4 24 
o o8 
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xii. Calculation of sunset May 31 B.C. 710, for the latitude of 
Pekin in China. Vol. i. 38o. 


hz π᾿. 8. 


SL'— 6o 34 13 May 31 19 4 o:5 mean time. Approximate sunset. 
e *-c3 4 ot 
L — 39 54 13. N. 





i. Log. sine of SL' — Log. sine of 6o 34 I3 —  9:9399977 
ἘΞ Log.sineofe 5 Log.sine of 23 4 1 — *9-6026105 


Log sine of D (Log. sine of 20 33 48) ^ 9:545 6082 





ii. Log. tang. of D — Log. tang. of 20 33 48 — 9:514 199 3 
* Log.tang.of L — Log. tang. of 39 54 13 — 9.922 329 3 





Log. cos. SNA (Log. 6058. οὗ 71 43 1ὴΞ- 9.496 5286 


h.. 3n235. 

Seminocturnalarc τ 4 46 52:066 6 

True sunset May 31 7 13 79334 Apparent time. 
Apparent sunset May 31 7 15 19:9334 Apparent time. 
Nocturnal hour T 47 26:677 16 

'True sunrise May 31 4 46 52-066 6 Apparent time. 
Apparent sunrise May 31 4 44 40:066 6 Apparent time. 
Diurnal hour 4» 1:1. 2 00:000 Ὁ 





ὯΩραι καιρικαὶ from. sunrise May 31 to midnight June 1, B.C. 710, 
for the latitude of Pekin. 


Hours h. m. s. Hours h. m, s 
1 


I5 19-9334 P.M. May 31 








1 4 44 40:066 6 A.M. May 31 i 
ü 557 13:38883 i 8 2 461116 
li 7 Ὁ 4671106 ii — 8.50 13:288 92 
iv 8 22 2003329 iv 9 37 39:966 68 
V 9 34 5335552 v IO 25 664444 
vi 10 47 26-677 75 vi II I2 33:322 20 
vii I2 O O«O000 P.M. vii II 59 59-999 96 
vil I I2 33:32223 Ξε, 12 Ὁ Ὁ A.M. June t 
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At Pekin, mn. time, May 31 23 25 9 Restitution, May 31 11 34 40:8 
Equation of time, *9 3rT8 vith hour of day [0 47 26-7 
Apparent time, May31i 23 34 40:8 Restitution,invithh. 47 14:1 
vith hour of night, 23 12 33:3 

Miracle in the vith hour at 22 7:5 
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It does not appear then that, for this meridian and this latitude in 
particular, either of those remarkable coincidences, into which we 
have resolved the first introduction of the peculiar Chinese rule of 
the cycle and of the division of the cycle, could have held good. We 
must infer therefore that if these changes were made, in consequence 
of the miracle indeed, but because those very changes held good of 
some proper meridian of sufficient importance, at the time, it must 
have been of that of Caifongfou. Consequently Caifongfou not Pekin 
must have been the principal city of China at this time; at least 
the principal seat of learning and science in China, such as they were 
at this time. And this is evidently the point of view in which 
Gaubil regarded it at this time. 

With regard however to the eclipse of Hi and Ho, (the real ex- 
planation of which is to be derived from the fact of the miracle, the 
circumstances under which it happened in China, and the impression 
which it produced in that countryk,) the traditionary particulars of 
that eclipse upon examination appear to have been all adapted to the 
meridian and the latitude of Pekin; from which coincidence we may 
reasonably infer that they are all of later date than the miracle itself, 
and are such as the Chinese of after-times either found them to be 
or represented them to be; but for /Ais meridian and for this latitude. 
And yet it is another characteristic of these particulars, traditionary 
as they are, that for the meridian of Pekin they are such as to hold 
good of the true year of the miracle, B. C. 710; from which fact too 
it must be an obvious inference that, to howsoever remote an anti- 
quity the Chinese of later times may have set back the date of this 
eclipse, it must long have been known and understood in that 
country that its true year was B. C. 710: as it could not fail to be, 
if this eclipse was after all only the miracle of the time of Hezekiah, 
mistaken or misrepresented as a phenomenon of the same kind in 
general. Tis at least and Ais only is the year to which, as we have 
seen, it is determined by the testimony of the Tchun-tsieou, and by 
the sexagesimal character of May 31, the day of the event, that year!. 

For first, according to some accounts of this eclipse received in 
China, it happened at noon for the meridian and latitude of Pekinm ; 
and as the scheme of kairic hours, proposed above, shews, the article 
of the restitution at Pekin must actually have been only 25 m. 19sec. 
before apparent noon: a circumstance of the event easy to be re- 
membered, and likely to be so; and as likely to be represented in the 
course of time as noon. 


k Fasti, vol. i. Diss. v. ch. iv. sect. xii. 377 sq. 
| i. Diss. v. ch. iv. sect. x. p. 365 sqq. m Ibid. p. 380. 
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ii. According to the oldest account of the miracle, that of the 
Chou-king?, (some versions at least of the Chou-king in China;) 
the eclipse must have been dated at the 7th or 8th hour; which 
being reckoned from 11 Ρ.Μ. of our time, agreeably to the Chinese 
rule, would correspond to 7 Α.Μ. or nearly so. Now, for the meri- 
dian of Jerusalem, the actual date of the second new moon in May 
was 

h. m. s. 
May 31 1: 33 47:3 Mean time. 
Add for the difference of meridians 58 ἢ 


Actual date at Pekin E .. Mayar 6 58 56:3 Mean time. 
Equation of time ... -* 9 3r8 


Mayar 7 8 28:1 App. time. 


The true date indeed in mean or apparent time for the meridian 
of Pekin or for any other might be somewhat laterthan this. But this 
is sufficient to shew that if this traditionary date of the eclipse in the 
time of the day, which professed to rest on the authority of the 
Chou-king, had any foundation in point of fact, it must have been 
that of the true date of the nearest new moon to the miracle ; that of 
May 31, for the meridian of Pekin: and of course only in this year, 
B6: 719. 

iii. In the order of the Calendar, in China, the eclipse in question 
is most commonly attached to the ninth moon; the Calendar itself 
being supposed to be that of Hiao: the first moon of which being 
the next before the vernal equinox, the ninth moon was necessarily 
one of the moons of autumn. The ultimate foundation for this 
assumption also was no doubt the authority of the Tchun-tsieou, 
which had dated the eclipse in question in the seventh moon of the 
Royal Calendar; the first of the moons of the autumn according to 
the rule of that CalendarP. As the ninth moon in the Calendar of 
Hia was generally to be found in October, this too is probably the 
reason why the learned and men of science among the Chinese have 
always been anxious to discover this eclipse in the Julian month of 
October; and why that, among the days in October to which they 
have sought to attach it, they have shewn a marked preference for 
those in the last decad of that month, from the 2oth to the 3oth 
or 31st4, But this was probably not the only reason for such a 
predilection. If the new moon of October, B. C. 710, for the 
meridian of Pekin, is calculated, it brings a singular coincidence to - 


n Vol. i. 380. cf. Delambre, Astronomie p Vol.i. 368. 370: Diss. v. ch. iv. 
Ancienne, i. 353. sect. x. 
^ Vol. ii. 91. Diss. ix. ch. iv. sect. vii. q [bid. 379. 381. 
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light; so much so, that we consider it worth while to give the par- 
ticulars of that calculation in detail, before we point it out. 


xiv. Calculation of the new moon of October B. C. 710 for the 
meridian of Pekin in China. Fourth year of the cycle of Leap-year. 
Epoch, April 29 at 12 h. A. D. 1803. Interval, 2512 mean Julian 
years. Secular correction, 25.1 centuries. Mean V. E. B. C. 4004 
to mean A. E. B. C. 710, 3294:5 mean tropical years. 


At Greenwich. 
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o 4 “ s. o ͵ "n 
xm.MA — τόρ 5 59641 — B5 I5 5 59:641 Per. 
— II I5 5 59:641 Àp. 
o 4 Hu 8. o Xy 
xiv. ND 261 59 1:423 — 8 21 59-0237 
h. m. s. 
xv. E Arg.SA — — 2 9 415 
E Arg. MA'CMA-x — -— 2 50 403 
Ε΄ Arg. SÀ — MA' - — I I3:9 
E" Arg. ND — 25 
EEE'E" — -— 5p 1104 
MAS EE ar ; b 
xvi. MT- —. Oct; 25:20:37417 
EEE'E" — 5 I IOj 
MT" -— Oct.25 15 35 563 Mean time at Greenwich. 
* 7 45 56 
MT" — Οεἴ. 25 23 21 52:3 Mean time at Pekin. 


The result of this calculation then is, 


lI m... 
Mean new moon, Oct.25 203; 7 Mean time at Greenwich. 


Oct. 20 423 3 Mean time at Pekin. 








'True new moon, | Oct. 25 15 35 562 Mean time at Greenwich. 
Oct. 25 23 21 52:3 Mean time at Pekin. 








The equation of time was positive, at this time, and equal to 10 or 
11 minutes or upwards; so that the date of this conjunction in ap- 
parent time for the meridian of Pekin would be Oct. 25, 23 m. 32 or 
33 sec.: i. e. in terms of the noctidiurnal cycle, as nearly as possible 
the same with the date of the miracle, May 31, before, for the same 
meridian. For that was 


May 31 5 m 4 Apparent time 
And this was Oct. 25 23 33 Apparent time also. 

We would not indeed venture to say that the coincidence between 
these two things was critically such as it appears to have been from 
this conclusion ; or that the Chinese would actually find it so, from 
their caleulation also. But if the miracle really happened at 25 h. 
34. m. in terms of the noctidiurnal cycle, for the meridian of Pekin; 
and the Chinese of after-times actually found a new moon, in the . 
ninth month reckoned from the epoch of the calendar of Hia, the same 
year, (as they evidently might do,) at, or very near to, the same time 
in the noctidiurnal cycle, and for the same meridian; that would be 
reason sufficient why they should take it for granted that this must 
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have been the month and this the day of the famous eclipse of Hi 
and Ho.* 

iv. Tradition represented this eclipse to have happened in Fangr. 
Fang, as we have seen, was the name of one of the Chinese man- 
sions$; the limits of which, before B.C. 672, were Oct 14-27 ; after, 
Oct. 13-26. Oct. 25 comes between these terms in each case alike. 
It was also the name of one of their constellations, which has been 
ascertainedt; and the longitude of which A.D. 1683 or 1700 is 
known. Τί may be worth our while to put this tradition too to the 
test of calculation, by endeavouring to find out whether the con- 
junction of Oct. 25 would actually happen in the constellation Fang 
or not ; and this will give us an opportunity of correcting the calcu- 
lation of the Autumnal equinox for the meridian of Pekin B. C. 710, 
which is slightly in error. 

xv. Calculation of the ingress of the sun into Fang, B. C. 710, 
for the meridian of Pekin. 


Longitude of Fang 238 31 o A.D. 1683 
Precession — 33 16 314 — 2392:5 Supplementary Ta- 
bles, Tab. iii. P. i. ii. 
Longitude 205 14 286 B.C. 710 mean A. E. 
8. o 4 “ 
— 6 25 14 28.6 
Mean V. E. March 31 4 44 6.6 B.C. 710 at Pekin 
2 quarters *182 14 54 25:2 
Mean A. E. Sept. 29 19 38 31:8 
* 28 14 36 43462 — 25 14 2&.G 4 ὅι. Tables, Tab. 


viii. Part 1. 1. 








Ingress of the — By mean motion from the mean 
sun into Fang l Oct. 25 10 15 15:3 1 A. E. 
h. m. s. 

Mean A. E. Sept. 29 19 38 31.8 
Eq. of the Centre TI 15 19:25:3 
True A. E. Oct. 1 8 57 511 

*25 14 36 43:5 
Ingress into Fang Oct. 26 23 34 40:6 Bymean motion fromthe true A.E. 





* And we may further infer from this fact that, whether the phenomenon 
of the miracle was an ordinary affection of the sun and the moon, reducible 
under the category of eclipses, or not; they very well knew its true time 
was near the point of midnight; and that it must be sought for there if 
any where. 


Y Vol. i. 380. Diss. v. ch. iv. sect. xii. 3 iii. 552. t Vol. i. 381: iv. 3o. 
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b bó qu h. m. s. 
SL - 180 o0 oo Sept. 29 19 38 31:8 
Ἔ 25 14 28.6 * 28 14 236 43:5 
SL 205 14 28-6 Oct. 25 10 15 15:3 
Eq. of the Centre — 57] 5r3 * 23 28 444 
SL - 204 τό 37:3 Oct. 26. 9 43 597 


It appears then that the mean conjunction of the sun with Fang 


would take place 
h. m. s. 
Oct. 25 10 15 r5.3 mean time 


The true Oct. 26 9 43 59.7 mean time. 

Both these dates come within the limits of Fang the mansion B. C. 
710, Oct. 14-27: and the former was about as much earlier than 
the true lunar and solar conjunction, October 25, 25 h. 21m. 52 sec. 
mean time, as the latter was later. [ᾧ is very probable therefore 
that the actual ingress of the sun into Fang, or conjunction with 
Fang, was calculated by the Chinese of after-times so as to coincide 
with the new moon, October 25, 23 ἢ. 21 m. 52sec.; and it would 
appear to do so if the equation of the centre was assumed at some- 
what more than half its real amount, 13 or 14 hours instead of 23. 
"These are coincidences which would scarcely have been produced by 
chance. [Ὁ there are any persons who are stil disposed to put 
implicit faith in the Chinese accounts of such facts in their past 
history as these, we recommend them to their consideration, and we 
should be glad to see them explained. 





CHAPTER V. 

New or full moons caiculated in the Fasti Catholici : and other 

calculations. 

i. New moon of April B. C. 4004, for the meridian of the ancient 
Jerusalem. Second year of the cycle of leap-year. Epoch, April 
29 at 12h. A.D. 1801. Interval, 5804 mean Julian years. Secular 
correction, 58:04 centuries. Fasti, ii. 21. iv. 374. 396. 


h;: τη E. 
i. SL. Tabular M. V. E. April 24 23 48 5o4 B. C. 4004 





Correction, t II 96 
True mean V. E. Apri25 o o oo at Jerusalem 
- 220 47 


April 24 21 39 13:0 at Greenwich 
T3 74 20 47 
April28 12 o o 
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PL — 239 50 26:308 April28 12 o o 
^ 2 17:194 * 8 12 36 
ix. PL — 239 52 43:502 April28 2o 12 36 
o 4 n ἢ, m 8 
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B Arg NO ΞΞ Ὁ 1178 
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h. my 8: 
xvi. MT'- April 28 20 12 36 
EEE'E" - — 8 46 57:445 
MT" — April 28 11 25 38:555 Mean time at Greenwich. 
ἜΣ 2 29.4" 
MT"'— April 28 13 46 25:555 Mean time at Jerusalem. 
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The result of this calculation consequently is, 


ΗΠ" ΕΣ 
Mean new moon, April 28 20 12 36 Mean time at Greenwich. 


April 28 22 33 23 Mean time at Jerusalem. 





True new moon, April 28 11 25 38:555 Mean time at Greenwich. 
April 28 13 46 25:555 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


The date of this primary conjunction then, (the conjunction of the 
Hexaémeron), if our calculation may be depended on, must have 
been April 28 at 15 ἢ. 46 m. 26 sec. from mean midnight, 1h. 46m. 
26 sec. from mean noon, for the meridian of Jerusalem. And this 
approaches so near to the point of mean noon for that meridian, as 
to render it probable that the actual date of this primary conjunction 
and for the primary meridian was mean noon itself, in the local time 
of that meridian; the local time of which however, and true time, 
as measured by one period, the period of 24 hours of mean solar 
time, and as proceeding from one epoch the epoch of mean mid- 
night, perpetually, were always one and the same. . With respect to 
our own calculation ; it cannot admit of a question that for so re- 
mote an epoch, as this of B. C. 4004, it must be more or less in 
error; and yet, if it is in error at all, it may be so in excess not in 
defect of the truth; i.e. it may shew the true new moon at last 
too late, rather than too early, in comparison of what it really must 
have been. 'The formule, for the correction of the mean lunar 
longitude of A. D. 1801 carried back to B. C. 4004, can serve that 
purpose, at so remote a point of time, only approximately, or 
within certain limits of the truth. t is agreed that other terms 
should enter these formule; one of which would contain the fourth 
power of «: and though the coefficient of this term would neces- 
sarilly be very small, yet its multiplier the fourth power of 58:04 
centuries would be something great. As the second term in these 
formule, containing the third power of «, serves to correct the first 
which contains the square of x; perhaps this fourth term (if cal- 
culated) would serve to correct the second: and in whatsoever 
proportion it diminished this second term, which is negative, in the 
same it would add to the first, which is positive; though this is a 
point which we leave to the Astronomers to determine. Certain at 
least it is, that were the mean longitude of the moon in the preced- 
ing calculation (i.e. M L), at mean noon April 28, for the meridian 
of Greenwich, to be increased 30' or 40' merely, either by correcting 
the formula in its present state, or by introducing a third term into 
it along with the other two; it would bring out the true conjunc- 
tion at last for the meridian of Jerusalem as nearly as possible at 

VOL. IV. 5 5 
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mean noon: which every one must allow to be « priori as probable 
an epoch as any to which the primary lunar conjunction in connec- 
tion with the existing system of things and for the primary meridian 
could be expected to have been attached. 

The peculiar advantage of the method which we adopt in these 
calculations, as we observed on a former occasion", consists in the 
exactness with which it is calculated to recover the mean longitude 
of any former point of time from that of A. D. 1801 ; an exactness 
to which no limit is prescribed except by the nature of the data of 
which we make use, and by that of the formulz for the secular correc- 
tion. Could both these be depended on, howsoever far back they might 
be carried, we do not see what difference distance of time could make 
to the certainty of our conclusions. They must be as true for points 
of time the most remote from A. D. 180r, as for those which are 
the nearest to it. Nor can it be denied that, as it is, we have pro- 
duced several remarkable proofs of their truth, at very distant 
points of time. The mean momenta of A. D. 18o1 probably may 
be depended on: let us therefore endeavour to ascertain whether 
those which we have recovered for B. C. 4004 are entirely consist- 
ent with them. For this purpose, we will compare the mean new 
moon, April 28 B. C. 4004, 85 just determined, with that of March 
21, A. D. 1802, which we calculated on a former occasion *. 

This year A.D. 1852 corresponds to Period xx Cycle ii *11 of 
our general Lunar Calendar: and the number of mean or actual 
lunar months between April 28 B. C. 4004 and March 21 A. D. 1802 
stands as follows : 


xix Periods of 3760 lunations — 71 440 Lunations. 


1 Cycle MEC o 
8 Years τε 99 
2 Years Ξε 24 





1I 798 Lunations. 


— Per. xx. Cycle ii. *11 
The interval from April 28 B. C. 4004 at a given time to April 
28 A. D. 1802 at the same time, 5805 mean Julian years, reduced 
to mean solar days and nights, was 2 120 “76 ἃ. 12 h.; but in in- 
tegral days and nights, i. e. in 5805 actual Julian years, it was only 


2120276. We have then, 
5805 Julian years, April 28 d.h. uana x 
B.C. 4004 to April 28 A. ».| 21202766 0 0 Ὁ 
1802, Table xxxi. 


71 798 Lunations of the stan- } 


dard of our Fasti, Table xxv. 2120236 22 47 14:043 





Defect of the latter on the former, 39 1 I2 45:057 


v jii. 226. Diss. xv. ch. ix. sect. vii. X jii. 327. Cf. No. xv. infra. 
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Consequently if we have the ) 


hom; τ 
τϑῦ Lunation, B. C. 4004, April 28 20 12 36 at Greenwich. 


"e Ol MONROE 
We have the 71 799th A. D 1802, ἢ March 20 18 59 50:043 at Gr. also. 


The next step is to calculate the mean lunar standard of the 
middle period between B. C. 4004 and A. D. 18o2 ; i.e. B. C. 1102. 
In this case we assume «— 29:02 centuries, and «2—842.160 4. We 
have then, 











* 0-034 136 x x -—- 0.990 62 6 72 
— 0.000092 45 x k? — 0:077 857 128 98 
Correction, 29:02 C — — ἘΞ O'912 768 99102 

d. 'h. m: s 
Standard of A. D. 180r, 290 12 44 2:8655376 

Correction, 29:02 C. * O:912 768 991 02 
Standard of B. C. 1102, 29 12 44 3:779 306 591 o2 
Standard of the Fasti, 20 I2 44 2:553 191 489 36 
Defect of the latter on the former, 1.225 115 101 66 


Now this difference multiplied by 71 798 is found to—87 96osec. 
814 068 98468; i.e. 24 h. 26 m. o:814 sec. And this is the amount 
of mean solar time by which the 71 799th lunation of the standard 
of our Fasti would anticipate on the 71 799th of the standard of 
B. C. 1102, the middle period between B. C. 4004 and A. D. 1802. 
We have then, 


h. m. s. 
71 199th Lunation of the standard of the Fasti, March 20 18 59 50-043 
Anticipation, - I 0o26 os81i4 





11 799th of the standard of the middle period, March 21 19 25 59:857 
'True mean new moon, of March, A. D. 1802, March 21 18 49 23 


Excess of the standard of the middle period, o 36 271857 


We do not therefore attain to the true mean lunar time of A.D. 1802 
from the equable or average standard of mean lunar time, between 
B. C. 4004. and A. D. 1802, recovered from formula, within 56 m. 
28 seconds ; which is a greater difference than ought to exist. This 
difference would disappear if the date of the mean conjunction, 
April 28 B. C. 4004, were 36 or 37 minutes earlier ; every thing else 
remaining the same: in which case the mean longitude of the 
moon April 28 at mean noon must be proportionably greater too. 
And very possibly both the date of this mean conjunction may 
require to be set back, and the mean standard of the middle period, 
obtained from formula, may require to be increased too. But these 


559 
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are points which it is proper to bring under the notice of the Astro- 
nomers; but to decide must belong to them. Without their sanction 
we can make no alteration in our calculations; which must stand 
exactly as we have given them. 

The ancient Egyptians, as we have seen?, attached the mean 
lunar time of their Phenix period and cycle to the epoch of noon ; 
possibly not merely because the true new moon of April B.C. 1847 
happened to fall out very near the point of noon, but also because 
of a traditionary belief, still retained among them, that the true 
epoch of lunar time dated from the first was noon. Scaliger 
asserted7 that all the nations of the east attached the epoch 
of their lunar computus, out of preference, to the point of noon. 
Be this as it may, it cannot be doubted that the actual date of the 
new moon of April, B. C. 4004, must have been the 28th day of that 
month, either at the point of noon, or near it, for the meridian of the 
ancient Jerusalem. Consequently it must have been the fourth day of 
the Hexaémeron ; the feria quarta of the week of the Mosaic creation. 
We were long indeed of opinion that it was the fifth day, April 29th ; 
and we were still of that opinion when the question of its date was 
under discussion beforea. But the truth compels us to renounce 
this opinion: and therefore to retract or to qualify some of the con- 
clusions to which we came at that time also 2. 

The position indeed which we were defending, and the same in- 
ference from the literal construction of the words of Scripture, viz. that 
the moon must have been more or less in possession of its proper light 
on the morning of the fourth day, and consequently must first have 
appeared in the state of thelast phasis, will still hold good. Ifthesun 
and the moon were both made to appear on this morning, for the 
first time in the week of the Creation, at the usual time of sunrise ; 
that could not be less than six hours of mean time before the con- 
junction, even though the conjunction took place exactly at noon: 
and six hours before the conjunction the moon must still turn more 
or less of the illuminated part of its surface towards our earth. The 
moon cannot be totally dark, relatively to the earth, until the abso- 
lute moment of the conjunction itself; when it stands between the 
earth and the sun in such a manner that the same right line would 
pass through the centre of each alike. Six hours before the con- | 
junction it wants 3 or 4 degrees at least of that position. "The moon . | 
therefore on physical principles must still be strictly in the state of 
the phasis 6 hours before the conjunction. And though no human 
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eye could possibly discern any portion of the lunar light at that period 
of the synodic revolution ; there are no doubt beings in rerum natura, 
and beings with eyes as well as men, who can. For ought which 
we know to the contrary, 6 hours before the conjunction may be the 
limit of the last phasis which nature has prescribed even for the per- 
ception of such beings as these. But when man was not yet in 
existence, (as on the morning of the fourth day of the Hexaémeron,) 
it would be absurd to suppose that the visibility of the moon on this 
first occasion must have been adapted to Ais powers of perception. 
These are questions however on which we cannot be certain that it 
is proper for us to speculate at all, at present; but we may be 
certain that it is not necessary. 

True mean lunar time then B.C. 4004 having begun to be current 
for the primary meridian on April 28, at 22 h. 33 m. 23 sec. from 
mean midnight, and true mean equinoctial time for the same 
meridian on April 25, at oh. om. 21-6sec; the latter anticipated 3 days, 
22h. 33 m. 1:4sec. on the former. "The mean lunar time of our 
Tables in Division D, as they stand at present, is attached to April 29 
at 18 hours for the meridian of Jerusalem ; but this is easily cor- 
rected by reading April 29 at mean midnight, for the same meridian, 
instead of April 29 at 18 hours. And on mean midnight April 29 
the mean equinoctial time of our Tables, properly corrected, antici- 
pated 3 d. 23 ἢ. 59 m. 38:4 sec. 


h. m. s. 
Primary mean V. E. April 25; o o 21.6 B.C. 4004. 
*t 928 59 384 
Primary mean Conj. April 29 o o o B.C 4004. 





And this difference of origination must continue to exist between 
them ever after, in addition to any other which might be generated 
over and above it, by the decursus of each from this time forward 
along with the other, in obedience to its proper law. 

Now the mean lunar time of our Tables falls back on the mean 
Julian, as we have often explained, 24 hours exactly in 304 years. 
The mean equinoctial falls back on the mean Julian in 304 years, 
2 days 8 h. 32 m. 38:4 sec. 


d. .h. m. s 
Table xxxi, 304 mean Julian years — 111 o36 0 o o 


Table xxx, 304 mean tropical — III O33 15 27 21.6 


2 8 32 384 


"The mean equinoctial time of our Tables then must recede on the 
mean lunar at the rate of 1 d. 8h. 32 m. 38:4 sec. every 304 years ; 


E 
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i.e. 1:356 d. every Period. In xix Periods therefore it ought to be 
found to have fallen back 1:356 d. x 19, or 25d. 18 ἢ. 20 m. 9:6 sec. 
on the first lunar term of Period xx, (April 10 A. D. 1773.) over 
and above the standing difference of origination, 3 d. 23 ἢ. 59 m. 
38:4 sec. It is easy to shew that it is so found. 


Recession of Equinoctial ed ἐβ 18 Ae - 
. . . 5 9: 
lunar time, in 19 Periods 


Difference of origination * 323 59 384 


Total difference at the In- 
gress of Period xx. } 29 18 19 48 
h. m. s. 
Tabular mean V. E. March 9 5 28 408 A.D. 1773 
Correction τ ὃς *t 2,0 II 312 
'True mean V. E. .. March 11 5 40 12:0 


Recession of Equinoctial on 
Lunar time, at the Ingress * 20. 18. τὸ 48 
of Period xx 


First lunar term of Period xx April 10 0 o o 


The mean lunar time of our Tables then and true mean lunar 
time for any meridian B.C. 4004 must have been nearly coincident. 
A. D. 1802, as we have seen, the difference between it and the true 
for a given meridian was almost a day exactly. We had the 





h. m. s. 
1t 799th Lunation of the Standard of the Fasti, March 20 18 59 50:043 
And the true mean new moon, A. D. 1802, March 21 18 49 23 
Defect of the former ΕΞ 23 49 32:957 


Only Το m. 27:043 less than 24 hours exactly. And that this was 
the actual relation of our mean lunar time and the true A.D. 
1836-37 will appear from the comparison instituted between them 
for that year in the Introduction to the Tablesb. It follows that the 
mean lunar dates of our Tables, obtained in the manner explained 
elsewhere, by being merely raised one day in terms are competent 
to represent the true mean dates of the same kind from the,begin- 
ning to the end of the present century. 

On this subject however it is most important to observe that the 
date of the true conjunction in the week of the Hexaémeron for the 
primary meridian having been April 28 at or after mean noon on 
the feria quarta; that moon was one day old complete April 29 at or 


b P. ror, 103. Part ii. ch. i. sect. xi. ch. ii. sect. i. 
* Introduction, 9 1—102. Part ii, ch. i. sect. vii—xi : 226. Part iii. ch. i. sect. xii. 
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after mean noon, on the feria quinta: two days old at or after mean 
noon April 30, on the feria sería; three days old at or after mean 
noon May r, on the feria septima; and 3 days old complete at or 
about sunset, May 1, the ingress of the feria prima, according to 
the primitive rule, in the first week after the Creation. 

We should consider it idle and useless, if not presumptuous, to 
enter here on any speculations concerning the climate of Eden or 
the climate of Paradise; or at what period of the lunar revolution 
from conjunction to conjunction the first or the last phasis might be 
supposed to have taken place for such a climate as that. "Whether 
there was any thing peculiar to the air and climate of Paradise, or 
whether there was not, more than is so to the same quarter of the 
earth, and to its proper climate, at present; we cannot doubt that 
the moon of the Hexaémeron must already have become visible three 
days at least after the conjunction. And as Mundane time, strictly 
speaking, (the time of this world, when it was now complete, and 
fitted in all respects for the habitation and existence of mankind, 
destined thenceforward to occupy it,) must bear date rather from 
the first week after the Creation than from the week of the Creation 
itself; it would be altogether reasonable « priori to conclude that 
even though the moon was first in a state of conjunction with the 
sun at noon or at sunset, on the fourth day of the Hexaémeron, 
yet lunar time, as part of mundane and human time, would begin to 
be reckoned from the first day of the week affer the Creation, and 
according to the Primitive rule of the cycle of day and night, from 
sunset. lf so, from May 1 at 18 hours, the feria prima also. And if 
on May 1 at 18 hours, then from the phasis, and not from the con- 
junction; and from a certain state of the phasis later than the 
phasis prima, and possibly as late as the phasis feria, though not 
as the quarta. 

Now that this must actually have been the case, (i.e. that lunar 
time in connection with human must have begun to be reckoned 
not from the conjunction but from the phasis, and from a phasis 
as late as the phasis fertia too,) appears to be only a neces- 
sary inference from the facts which have been brought to light in 
the preceding parts of our work. For rst—we have seend, that 
among the Egyptians in particular, for some reason or other, the 
luna prima, in the sense of the first light, or first phasis, the luna 
secunda, in that of the second, and the luna fertia, in that of the third, 


d ii. 522, 523. Diss. xiii. ch. iii. sect. vi.: iv. 371 sqq. Diss. xviii. ch. ii. sect. ii. : 
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were held in peculiar reverence and estimation; the best explana- 
tion of which is the fact that tradition had perpetuated among them 
the existence of an epochal lunar term, the fourth from the conjunc- 
tion, the third from the phasis; the true date of the entire decursus 
of lunar time in connection with human existence: and that of two 
ante-epochal terms, both dated from the phasis, one on the luna se- 
cunda the other on the luna £ertia, the next in importance and there- 
fore in sacredness to this. "This is no doubt at bottom the true 
reason of the respect paid to the luna quaría, (the tertia from the 
phasis,) the epoch of the historical Apis cycle itself of later date: viz. 
that it thus appeared to be the proper representative of the epoch of 
true lunar and human and mundane time from the first. 

ii. We have seen? that this historical Apis cycle of later date in 
Egypt was itself directly derived from a Primitive cycle of the same 
kind coeval with human existence; and in Egypt perpetuated along 
with the Primitive solar year down to B.C. 973 itself. "We have 
seen too* that the solar date of this Primitive lunar cycle from the 
first down to B. C. 973 must have been the 8th of Thoth. Now the 
8th of Thoth, B. C. 4004 ZEra Cyclica 1, reckoned according to the 
primitive rule, coincided with the Julian May 1 at 18 hours. The 
lunar term then corresponding to this Primitive solar one, Thoth 8th, 
must have been that which corresponded to the Julian May rz at 18 
hours; i. e. the Luna fertig reckoned from the phasis, the luna 
quarta reckoned from the change. 

ii. We have seenf that Egyptian tradition connected the Τένεσις 
κόσμου with the 29th luna; Chaldaic, with the 28th; Persian, with 
the 25th. "These traditions appear to have been only accidentally 
different; and the same explanation is probably to be given of each : 
viz.the fact that the luna prima of the Hexaémeron (which was strictly 
speaking that'of the Τένεσις κόσμου) anticipated more or less on the 
luna prima of civil, i. e. human and mundane, time. 

"The last lunation in the cycle of 25 years is one of 30 days. But 
at the end of a period of 6oo years £, it must be assumed as one of 
29 days. Now if the first luna prima of civil time is supposed to 
have been the luna quarta, — 338, the luna of the T'évecus, as the first 
luna of a new Period of 600 years, might be assumed as the 33?— 4 
or the 29th. And thus we should account for the Egyptian tradi- 
tion to that effect. "The Chaldaic tradition would evidently be only 
accidentally different from the Egyptian, if the Egyptians reckoned 
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this 29th luna, according to the Phceenix rule, from noon, the Chal- 
dees, according to the primitive rule, from sunset the day before. 
The Persian tradition recognised an hexaémeron, or period of six 
days, supposed to have coincided with the last six days of some 
lunar month ; and the first of these being the Luna 252, the fourth 
(the true date of the new moon of the Hexaémeron) would be the 
Luna 2823: so that the Persian tradition was probably to the same 
effect as the Chaldaic. 

iv. The strongest presumption in favour of the truth of the fact 
for which we are contending, in our opinion, is the proper sense of 
the term for the lunar month in the Hebrew ; and the peculiar idiom 
of Scripture in the reckoning of lunar time. We have shewn that 
this term was ireeh, the proper name of the lunar, in contradistinc- 
tion to the solar, month from the first; and that the proper sense of 
iree is that of the lunar month dated from some visible state of the 
moon itself. Now this is explained, if lunar time in the sense of 
civil, that is, in conjunction with human existence, from the first, 
actually bore date from the phasis fertia, or the luna quarta. "The 
proper sense of the old word for month, in the Greek language, μεὶς, 
it has also been seen! was to the same effect. "That too denoted the 
lunar month reckoned from the luna 33 or 4?. — Lastly, all this is 
greatly confirmed by the peculiar idiom of Scripture in the reckoning 
of time by the lunar month, especially on occasions which required 
greater exactness than usual in that kind of reckoning itself; for we 
have seen, from some very critical proofs of the fact*, that Scripture, 
in other words inspiration itself, purposely reckons lunar time not 
from the change but from the phasis : and from a state of the phasis 
which is determined by the circumstances of the case to be that of 
the moon three or four days old. "The best explanation (in fact the 
only consistent one) of this mode of reckoning is simply that none 
else would have been agreeable to the truth ; and therefore that none 
else could be proper for Scripture. 

For these reasons then which, to the best of our judgment, appear 
to be decisive of the truth of the fact, we conclude that, albeit the new 
moon of the Hexaémeron must have borne date at or about noon or 
sunset, for the proper meridian, on the feria quarta, and consequently 
two days before the creation of man; lunar time in the sense of civil, 
and of the proper civil time, of that denomination, of the present 
system of things, de facto began to be reckoned on May 1 at 
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18 hours, according to the primitive rule, on May 2 at midnight 
according to the Julian; the feria prima of the first week after the 
Hexaüémeron in either case: and consequently on the luna quarta 
dated from the change, the luna fertia dated from the phasis ; and 
two days later than the creation of man, April 30, the feria sezía of 
the Hexaemeron. 

We have observed, in former parts of our work!, that the natural 
measures of time returned in A. M. 4oor B. C. 4, the year of the 
Nativity, to the same relations one to another, in which and under 
which they began to proceed together A. M.1: B. C. 4004, in the 
year of the Creation. "This however is not strictly correct; and 
therefore those statements of ours must be retracted or modified. 
The comparison of these two years, A. M. 1 B. C. 4004 and A. M. 
4001 B. C. 4, according to our Tables when properly corrected, and 
of their respective solar and lunar and noctidiurnal or hebdomadal 
characters, will satisfy any one that the assertion of such a coinci- 
dence would not be sustained and confirmed by the matter of fact. 

On a former occasion however», when we were considering the 
probable reasons of the change made in the reckoning of calendar 
time at the Exodus, for the use and observance of the people of 
Israel in particular, we pointed out certain analogies between the 
first Nisan of that kind B. C. 1520, and the Nisan of the Nativity 
B. C. 4, and the Nisan of the year of the Fall B. C. 4001; which 
appeared to throw much light upon them. We have since calcu- 
lated the true new moon of March B. C. 4oor, and the true new 
moon of March B. C. 4; and, as those calculations bring a remark- 
able coincidence to light, we will subjoin them both here. 

ii. New moon of March B. C. 40oo1, for the meridian of Jerusalem. 
First year of the cycle ofleap-year. Epoch, April 29 at 12h. A.D.1804. 
Interval, 5804 mean Julian years. Secular correction, 58.01 cen- 
turies. Mean vernal equinox B. C. 4004 to mean vernal equinox 


B. C. 4001, 3 mean tropical years. γ"-.. 


eU E h. n£t 38 
I" usL oO O OO April 24 I5 5 44:2 B. C. 4001 
— 28 42 39:244 ——29 3 5B 442 
SL-- 33r 17 20-756 . Mar 96 τὸ 9018 
D ET h; mms 
ii ML Epoch 2 32 51407 Apri 29 12 o o A.D. 1804 
— $804 years — 27 38 51:077 —5804 
44 54 0330 


Cor. 58-07 c. * 8 5825567 — 
ML- 53 52 26.09; April 29 12 o o B.C. 4oor 


1 377445: 013, 023202: 2371. m ii, 260, Diss. x. ch. ix. sect. iv. 
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ML- 53 52 26:097  April29 12 o o B.C.4oor 
— 87 59 50:918 —34 
ML- 232552 35179 Mar.26 12 o o 





111, SI 9 4 “ h. 
iv. MU] SL — 381 17 d Mar. 26 12 
-ML - —325 52 35:179 



































ἃ 2qe Humb 
D- 524 455/171 — 9 51 31.788 
Dp'D"D"D"Dp'"" Ll o 26 15:446 νη pd Ie iei -— 47 49:519 
iD Dp nre pa n 5I 1:023 quum —IO 39 21:361 
Qa. dg wn hm: Ἐς 
SEL — 33r: 17 20:750 v.MT -— March26 12 0o o 
πη, 4-26 r5446. ΤΡ Τὴ * IO 39 21 
SL'-ML  -— 33143 36202 vi.M T -- March 26 22 39 21 
o / “ h. m.s 
vii. AL, E O 3 5189  Apri24 15 5 44-2 B.C. 4001 
AL Ξε O 3 Og341  Mar.26 22 35 44:2 
Ξ T p h. m. s. 
viii. P L, Epoch 42 45 2-028  April29 12 o o A.D.1804 
—5804 years  — 7 26 45:510 — 5804 
35 18 16-518 
Corr. 58-01 c.  — 33 13 15:405 
PL -.2 5 τ .Apnlog i2 o 6 B.C.4008 
ix. PL -358 20 43:278 Mar. 26 22 39 21 
Rr ὦ Ἧς, mu mE 
x. N L, Epoch 308 57 51:375 X April29 12 o o A.D.1804 
—5804 years — * 298 59 34:895 — 5804 
247 57 32:270 
Corr. 58:01 c. —5 29 32:945 
NL — 242 27 59:325  J April29g 12 o o B.C. 4oor 
xi NL — 244 I4 36:324 . Mar. 26 22 39 21 





5 


Ir 1 405977 


xi. SA-SL/ - AL'— 331 40 35-861 





5 


xii.MA - ML'-PL'— 333 22 52:924 τὴ 322 52-924 Per. 
— B5 8322 52.924 Ap. 





τ ͵ “ 8. o ? 
xiv. ND- SL'- NL'- 87 28 59:878 - 2 27 28:9979 
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ἢ, m. 8. 
xv. E  Argt. SA -— 4 x56 5rdus 
E' Argt. MA' -MA«*2— -* 359 3771 
Ε΄ Argt. SA- MA' -: - o 12:22 
E" Argt. ND — t 8:1 
EE ἘΠ ἘΠ΄ Ξ t 5455 ΡΩ͂ΘΩ 
h. m. s. 
xvi. MT' — March 26 22 39 21 
EEE' ἘΠ’ -- ἘΠ ΡΒ ΠΟῪ 





MT" - March27 4 35 117; Mean time at Greenwich. 
MT" - March27 6 55 58] Mean time at Jerusalem. 





'The result of this calculation is consequently : 


hi: gna. 
Mean new moon, March 26 22 39 21 Mean time at Greenwich. 


March27; τ o 8 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


True new moon, March 27; 4 35 11: Mean time at Greenwich. 
March 27; ὁ 55 58:7; Mean time at Jerusalem. 


ii. New moon of March B. C. 4, for the meridian of Jerusalem. 
Second year of the cycle of leap-year. Epoch, April 29 at r2 ἢ. 
A.D. 1801. Interval, 1804 mean Julian years. Secular correction, 
18.04 centuries. Mean V. E. B. C. 4004 to mean V. E. B.C. 4, 
4000 mean tropical years. Cf. ii. 206. Diss. x. ch. v. sect. viii. 














At Greenwich. 
o UA s h. m. s. 
i. SL - oO Ὁ oo March 24 21 39 130 B.C.4 
τε 2 33 31132 * 2 14 20 47 
SL -— 2 35 37732. March 27.12 9 Ὁ 
o "m h. m. 8. 
ii ML. Epoch 3113 1811: Apri 29 12 o o  A.D.18or 
— 1804 y — —312 31 18:232 — 1804 
78 41 43:579 
Corr. 18.04, C. — — τ 56 16-108 
ML — 7937 59680 April 29 12 Ὁ o  B.C.4 
x 44349 158905 39 
iii SL'| ML- 4 48 43:796 March 2; 12 0 o 
iv. ML/J -—-SL-- 23337732 
h. m. s. 
D- 215 6064— T- 4 6 4oo 
D'D'D"D" -Ξ 3059570 —ITTI P — I9 53:714 





DD" 1.951». 1}-ΞΞ8} 2 26 r434- I'I"I"T"T— -— 4 25 58:414 
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SL ἘΞ 2 33 37.122 v. MT-Mar.2712 0 o 
D'D" D^ D^ E 55:310 qva — ΕΞ 4 4 25 58 
SL-ML- 2 22 42:362 vi. MT'—Mar.27 734 2 
He "P 
vi. AL,4000y.— (68 35 18:164 March 24 21 39 130 
AL — 68 35 18-572— March 2) 7 39 13 
o 4 “ ἐπ h. m. s. 
vii. PL. Epoch 280 39 4:66 April 29 12 0 o A.D. 180r 
— 1804 years  —325 35 41:478 — 1804 
315 3 23:288 
Corr. 18-04, C. —  —3 28 18:292 
E. LL — 381135 4996 April 29 12 o o B.C.4 
PL — 3071 53 16076 March2; 734 2 
o , “ h. m. s. 
x. NL. Epoch 4| 01495; April 29 12 0 0o A.D. 1801 
— 1804 y. * 332 21 14:898 — 1804 
339 21 295855 
Corr.18.04C. —  — 34 26:367, 
zL ONE — 338 47 3:488 Apri 29 12 o o B.C.4 
NL — 340 32 29.702 March25 ἢ 34 21 
xi. SA — 293 41 23:19 — 923 4713965 
xü. MA — 54 29 26:286 — 12429 26286 Per. 
Ξε 4 24 29 26.286 Ap. 
o" ὩΣ 8. o ͵ 
xiv. ND - 1 2x0 τῶ — O 21 5O-2II 
h. m. s. 
Xv E Argt. SA —n 2 49 4r 
E  Argt. MjA'-MA-*z —— 445201 
E" Ατρί. SA- MA Ξε -- 4 56 
E Art. ND Ξε τὶ I 45 
E E Ἂν» B m 4 Oo 39:5 
h. s 
xvi. MT — March 2; 7 34 2 
EEE'E"- iba i 
MT" — March27 3 33 22:5 Mean time at Greenwich. 
MT" — March27 5 54 95 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


'The result of this calculation too is, 


hom 


March 2 7 34 2 
March 27 9 54 49 


Mean new moon 


Mean time at Greenwich. 
Mean time at Jerusalem. 
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h. m: 8. 
True new moon March 27 3 33 22:5 Mean time at Greenwich. 
March 27 5 54 9:5 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


It appears therefore that the new moon of March B. C. 4001 fell 
on March 27, and the new moon of March B. C. 4 fell on March 27 
also; the former according to our calculation, 


hom. s 
March 27 6 55 58-7 Mean time at Jerusalem. 
the latter, March 27 5 54 95 ἘΞ ΕΞ-Ξ 


I I 492 


Now of these two calculations the latter is much more to be de- 
pended on; and probably it is not more than fifteen or sixteen minutes 
in defect of the truth. "The former, for that distance of time, must 
be more or less in error: and if in error at all, for the same reason 
in this instance as in that of the new moon of April B. C. 4004, it 
may be in excess not in defect; 1. 6. it may shew the true new moon 
toolate nottoo early. It may be as much as an hour of mean time in 
excess in this respect : so that it is a possible, and even probable, con- 
tingency that the true date of this new moon of March, B. C. 4oor, 
and that of the same month B. C. 4 might be almost the same. On 
this principle, the solar character of this month, B.C. 4001, supposed to 
be called Nisan, must have been the same as that of the Nisan of the 
Exodus, B.C. r520. Both bore date March 26 at 18 ἢ. or March 27 
at midnight. Its lunar character too must have been the same as that 
of the Nisan of B. C. 4. Both might be reckoned to bear date on 
March 27 at midnight alike, or on March 27 at 18 hours. On the 
tenth day of the Nisan of B. C. 4co1, April 5, we have seen reason 
to date the Fall: on the tenth day of the Nisan of B. C. 1520, 
April 5 also, the lambs were set apart for the first Passover: on 
the tenth day of the Nisan of B. C. 4, April 5 also, according to the 
Julian rule, we must date the Nativity. 

We have also seen reason to conclude that this year, B. C. 4οοι, 
dated from the day of the Fall, April 5 the feria serta, was the close 
of the /Era of Immortality, and the beginning of the ZZra of Mor- 
tality; the former as proper even to the present system of things 
before the event of the Fall, as the latter after ith. We have 
thought it worth while to caleulate the new moon of April, for this 
year; as well as that of March. 


n ii. 243-267. 
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ii. 


iv. New moon of April, B. C. 4001, for the meridian of Jerusalem. 


SL o Oo Oo 
* Bi 30653 


At Greenwich. 
m. 8 


1. . . 
Apri24 15 5 442 B.C. 4001 
* 20 54 15:8 





SL -— 0 51 30:653 


Aprilagg 12 o oo 








m. 8 


m E h. : 
ML (cali) 53 52 26.097 April29 12 o o B.C. 200. 

















ML — I IO 5:989 April25 12 o o 
ii, SL. ML- ὖ τὸ 4989 JEN 
i. ML' -SL -— gr 3oó55 AP 36 12 o o 
2 P^ m. S. 
D — 18 353336 - T — 33 51:516 
ED Dp"p^" - τ ΠΟ T 1 L^47 —- 2 44242 
DOBUD D'"D Ξ 20 5go7 T 1΄ T"'I"" Tl — 56.354758 
oW ἢ h. m. s. 
SL — o 5r 30653 v. MT—Apr.25 12 0 o 
D' 10 D" ny I ἘΠ. I 30171 ΠΣ ΕΞ ἘΞ 36 36 
SL'-ML'—- o 5o 0482 vi ΜῈ ΘΑ 2: IT 25 24 
Ἧι, τὴν s. 
vii. April24 I5 5 44:2 


vii. PL (cale. ii) — 2 5 rra 


April 25 ΤΊ 23 4472 


h. m. s. 
April29 12 0 o B.C. 4661 




















m PL — 1 38 6.696 April25 11 23 24 
MENÉ UIT Cale τῶι 
x. NL(calc.ii) —242 27 59:325 April29 12 o o B.C. 4oo1 
xn NL —242 40 46-716 April 25 11 23 24 
QC 8$. 0 
xii SA — ὁ 406 ΒΕΊΟΙ Ξὶ o o 46:919 
o "7, 8. o 7 4s 
xiii MA -- 359 I1 53.786 — τὶ 29 11 53:786 Per. 
z 529 II 53:786 Ap. 
xiv. ND - r1i8 9 13:776 — 3 28 9:229 6 
h m. 5. 
xv. E Argt. SA — ΞΟ ΣΤ ει 
E Argt. MA'-MA-x -— το 7552819 
E" Argt. SA- MA' — τ}ὸ͵λρ͵] o 8024 
E" . Argt. ND — -— O I 20154 
EEE'E" -— 3 18-938 
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h. mi 8. 
xvi. MT' ^ — ἌΡΗΣ 11 23/24 
E E E" I«B/^, L-— dr 3 10 
MT" - ΑΡρΠ] 25 11 26 42 Mean time at Greenwich. 
MT" -—  April25 13 47 3o Mean time at Jerusalem. 


The result of this calculation is consequently, 


hi i5mog. 
Mean new moon April 25 11 23 24 Mean time at Greenwich. 


April 25 13 44 11 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


ho πὶ. Ἢ: 
'True new moon April 25 τι 26 43 Mean time at Greenwich. 


April 25 13 47 30 Mean time at Jerusalem. 
And this too brings a remarkable coincidence to light; viz. that 
the date of the new moon of April B. C. 4001 for the meridian of 
Jerusalem bore the same relation to the point of mean noon as that 
of April B. C. 4004. We had the latter 


h. m. 8. 
April 28 13 46 25.555 Mean time at Jerusalem. 
We havethis April 25 13 47 30 Mean time at Jerusalem. 





Difference O I 4445 


It follows that true lunar time, reckoned from the first conjunction 
in the first year of the /Era of Mortality, the first after the Fall, 
April 5 B. C. 4001, viz. April 25, must have proceeded exactly in 
the same way as true lunar time reckoned from the conjunction of 
the Hexaémeron itself, April 28 B. C. 4004, the first year of the 
JEra of Immortality, proper to the present system of things also. 
It happened also B. C. 4001 that mean lunar time dated from the 
same epoch must have been scarcely distinguishable from true (which 
was not the case B. C. 4004) ; for the mean conjunction, as the 
above calculation. shews, April 25 B. C. 4oor, anticipated only 
3 m. I9 sec. on the true. 


v. Full moon of April, B. C. 4005, for the meridian of Jerusalem. 
First year of the cycle of leap-year. Epoch, April 29 at 12 ἢ. 
A.D. 1804. Interval, 5808 mean Julian years. Secular correction, 
58:05 centuries. Mean V. E. B. C. 4004 to mean V. E. B. C. 4005 
— — 1 mean tropical year. Vol. ii. 56. 
At Greenwich. 


o 5 WV h2- "m; xg. 
d SL oO O OO April 24 15 5o 2206 B.C. 4005. 
πο 27:675 —3 5o 22.6 








SL -- 359 50 32:325 Apri24 12 o o 
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o ͵ “ h. m. 5. 
ii. M L. Epoch 4/2 32 5pr407; April29 12 o 0o A.D. 1804. 
— 5808 years.  — 198 21 45:530 — 5808. 
234 τι 5877 
Corr. 58.09€ -— τ 59 7-725 
ML — 242 το 13:602 April29 12 o o B.C. 4005. 
ML — 177; τῇ 18:461 April24 12 ὁ o 
iii. enl Ν ἜΣ d 
ἵν. 51, / SL*180'— 170 50 ass Apr 24 12 
—ML —177 17 18:46; 
ἘΝ mg 
E 333 13858 —4 39 605: 
D' D^ D^ D"^ D'^ Ξ- ΞΕ I2 20.328 —qupoqoqueenpor -- PS 22 23:946 
D'D"D"p""D""1) — 2 45 35:196 — ICI Top Eu I 39:997 
o 4 “ h. m, 58. 
SL — 359 50 32:325 v.MT-—April24 12 0 o 


EN M D'"D^"-—  — 1223338—T1' I"TP^F"T""T—-F 5 zx 40 


SL Ξε o 2 55:663 vi. MT'—-April 24 17 1 40 
SL'*180-ML — 180 2 55:663 








vi.  AL(-1iy)- 359 











4 “ h. m. s. 
59 59:270 April 24 15 50 22-6 B.C 4005. 
AL — 459 58 58:277 April24 τό 5o 22-6 
m o 4 “ h. m. 8, 
vii. PL. Epoch 42 45 2:028 April29 12 o o A.D. 1804. 
— 5808 years— 170 12 28-174 — 5808. 
232 32 33854 
Corr. 58:05 € — —33 15 50.721 
PL I99 τό 43.123 April29 12 o o B.C. 4005. 














ix. PL 198 44 41:862 April24 17 1 40 
o 4 n" h. m. S. 
x. NL. Epoch 308 51 51:375 April29 12 o o A.D.1804. 
—5808y. — τό 21 34:795 — 5808. 
325 19 32:170 
Corr. 58:05 C-  —5 29 58:606 
5 h. m. s. 
NL — 319 49 33:504 April29 12 o o B.C.4005. 
xi. NEZ — 320 4 46810 April24 17 1 40 
HESS , 
xii. SA - oO 3 57:386 - oO Oo 2439564 
EENNMNENEE No 005-50 n o eU EE I LL 
4 8$. o 4 “ 
xiii. MA τ Ὧ41 18 13801 Ξε 1I II τῷ 13:801 Per. 
E 5 II 18 13:801 Ap. 
o : - 8. ο Ζ 
xiv. ND — 40 58 8853 - I 9 58-1475 


VOL. IV. T 
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h. m. S8. 
xv. E Argt. SA — Ξ Ὁ ὕπο. 9 
E Argt MA'-MA-x - τ 254 58681 
E" Argt. SA —-MA' L-— I 33:819 
E" Argt. ND — τ I 31:969 
E E E" B 23 E 2 51 41:456 
h: m/s; 
xvi. MT  -— Aprnl24 17 τ΄ 40 
EEE'E" - * 25] AT:456 
MT"  -— April24 19 59 27:456 Mean time at Greenwich. 
MT"  -— April24 22 20 14:456 Mean time at Jerusalem. 
The result of this calculation is 
h. D NR. 
Mean full moon, April 24 17 P 40 Mean time at Greenwich. 
April 24 19 22 27 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


h. m. ΠῈΣ 
Trueful moon,  April24 19 59 27:456 Mean time at Greenwich. 
April 24 22 20 14:456 Mean time at Jerusalem. 





vi. Full moon of May B.C. 2348, for the meridian of Jerusalem. 
Second year of the cycle of Leap-year. Epoch, April 29 at 12 ἢ. 
A.D.180r. Interval, 4148 mean Julian years. Secular correction, 
41:48 centuries. Mean V. E. B.C. 4004 to mean V. E. B. C. 2348, 


1656 mean tropical years. Vol. ii. 178. 
At Greenwich. 














E Ry wr ἢ. m. s. 
i. SL ΞΘ 704.0, 0 Apri 12 1 38 15.4 B.C. 2348 
*23 B5 43:637 * 23 IO 2I 4406 
SL — 23 5 43637; May 5 15 οἱ ΘῈ 
i ML. Epoch 31 I3 r8rir Apri 29 12 o o A.D. 18or 
— 4148 years —271 35 7.599 — 4148 
I19 87 54212 
Corr. 41.48 C. — 4 44 28:439 
ML — 124 22 22.651 April 29 12 o o  B.C.2348 
ML — 203 25 52-813 "May . 5 x2 
11. SL/ o u 
τσ: ML ML — 203 25 c 
— SL τ ι8οῦ ——203 5 43:637 May; Ὁ 
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o 4 “ m. S. 
D ΞΞ Ο20 92 Ξ T — 936 42.484 
D DD" - Purcaganc qs — τ 2 p8-oo 
DD DD.- O29 46:925 — T" I^ TY EP — 39 40:484 
o ^ Wn hr ms 
SL — 23 54363; v. MT-May5 12 o o 
BD Dp" EET τ 7725, 1 1 105 — 39 40 
j -2U0 22 4. 0F2- vi. MT" — May 5 11 20 20 
SL'-1800—-ML' -— 203 4 5912 
Su ς Ἀν h. m. 
vi. AL 1656 y. -— 28 23 44120 April 12 1 38 15:4 B.C. 2348 
AL 28 23 48.07; May 5 1ῷ' 38 154 
o 4 “ h; m. 
viii. PL. Epoch 280 39 4.766 April 29 12 o A. D. 180r 
— 4148 years — 304 2 22.601 — 4148 
336 36 42.165 
Corr. 41.48 C —17 33 37:068 
PL — 419 3 35:097 Apri29 12 o o B.C.2348 
ix, PL — 319 43 30:384 May 5 11 20 20 
oe ΤΟ ἦν ἢ, m : 
x. NL. Epoch 71 914957 April29 12 o Oo- A.D. 180r 
— 4148 years 309 12 16:297 — 4148 
316 12 31:254 
Corr. 41.48 C —2 54 6843 
NL -— 2313 18 24411. Apriio9 12 o o B.C. 2348 
xi. NL/ — 312 59 25843 May ri: 20 20 
o 4 “ 5. ο 
ii. SA -- 354 40 17:8 Ξε II 24 40-296 
xiii. MA - 243 20 355 Ξε 8 τ 20 355 Per. 
-—- 2 320 355 Apog. 
o , “ 8. o 
xiv. NI ο 4 401 ΕΞ 2 10 4.668 
[3 ἢ, mv 
xv. E Argt. SÀ zwi 0 22 47:7 
E' Argt. MA'- MA-*2 — t^ gg 2248 
E" Argt. SA—- MA' celis 4 356 
E" Argt. ND — c 1 28 
E E E" IBS Ll T 9 30 500 
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h. m. s. 
xvi ΜΊ" -- May5 11 20 20 
EEE'"E" 3s t.,9 90959 
MT" E Mayg 20 51 10-9 Mean time at Greenwich. 
MT" Ξε May5 23 11 57:9 Mean time at Jerusalem. 





The result of this calculation is consequently 


h. m. s. 
Mean full moon, May 5 11 20 20 Mean time at Greenwich. 


May5 13 41 7 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


τς um: s: 
' True full moon, May 5 20 51 το Mean time at Greenwich. 


May 5 23 11 57.9 Mean time at Jerusalem. 

vii. New moon of March, B.C. 1966, for the meridian of Jeru- 
salem. Fourth year of the cycle of Leap-year. Epoch April 29 at 
12h..A.D. 1804. Interval, 3768 mean Julian years. Secular cor- 
rection, 37:66 centuries. Mean V. E. B.C. 4004 to mean V. E. B.C. 
1966, 2038 mean tropical years. Vol. ii. 206. cf. Introduction to 
the Tables, 288. Part iii. ch. 11. sect. iii. 

At Greenwich. 








o 4 “ h. m B. 
i. SL - o O OO Aprilg r4 35 8:2 B. C. 1966 
— το 56 53:904 — 11 235 82 
SL — 349 3 6-096. Mar. 29 32 096 
ec 7. οὗ h. m. s. 
ii. ML. Epoch 289 59 11.523  April29 12 o o A.D. 1803 
— 3768 years — 253 38 54:580 — 3768 
36 20 16-943 
Corr. 37.66 C. — - 3 56 14:338 
ML — 40 16 31281 JApril29 12 o o B.C. 1966 


ML — 35r: 48 25:444 Mar.29 12 o o 


ii. SL/ ! 
iv. MI/ ML — 3951: 48 nans | Mar. 29 12h. 
—SL ——349 3 6096 











D- 4248 19:348 h. m, s 
- 245 193 -— T- 5 r ME 
DD'D"D" 2 - 152r1969— T T"T" T^ — uos 
DID pD^upe- 2 58 41.:2690— . T.I" T^^ T" — Ἢ 28 28255 
oder n h. m 8. 
SL — 349 3 61 v.MT —Mar.29 12 o o 
DD DD e. τ 559 ΠΥ ppp — B a5 B 


SL'-ML' -— 2348 49 441 vi. MT' —Mar.29 6 34 32 
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τ ? 5; ἢ. m. & 
vi. AL, 2038 y. — 34 56 44804 ΑΡΠῚ9 14 35 82 B.C. 1966 
AL — 234 56 42889 Mar.29 635 82 
o 712 77 ho; m: 5 
viii. PL. Epoch I 58 35570  April29 22 o o A.D. 1803 
—3168 years — 321 39 49:518 — 3168 
40 18 46-052 
Corr. 37:66 C. — — 14 34 331158 
PL — Á 25 44 128894  April29 12 o o B.C. 1966 
ix. PL'-— 22 15 29:315 Mar.29 6 34 32 
cM due ἡ h. m. 8. 
x. NL. Epoch 328 20 5po:32;  April29 12 o o A.D. 1803 
—3768 years ^ 159 22 25:797 — 31,68 
127 43 16-124 
Corr. 37-66 C. —  —2 24 35:491 
NL Ξ 125 18 40633  April29 12 o o B.C. 1966 
xi. INI — u260157 52:452. Mar; 39... 0.5432 
m o 4 “ 8. ο ͵ 
xii. SA — 23123 H3 12 Ξε IO I3 53:02 
o 4 “ $ o6 4 " 
xiii. MA — 326 34 14.6 -— IO 26 34 14:6 Per. 
- 4 26 34 14.6 Apog. 
o 4 “ 8 o 
xiv. ND — 221 51 506 - 7 1I 51:843 
lumi 
Xv. E Argt. SA ΕΞ * 2 58 14 
E Argi. MA —MA * x— * 4 53 486 
E"  Argt. SA- MA' Ξε - I QI 
E"  Argt. ND Ξε * X 43 
E Ε΄ E" Ε΄ z mr ao RUN 
; h: τῆ. 8 
xvi. MT' — March29 6 34 32 
E E E^ Ὁ" zt x ri 52 26-5 
MT" — March 29 14 26 58:5; Mean time at Greenwich. 


MT" — March 29 τό 47 45:5 Mean time at Jerusalem. 





'The result of this calculation is 


h. m. s. 
Mean new moon, March29 6 34 32 Mean time at Greenwich. 


March 29 8 55 τὸ Mean time at Jerusalem. 


True new moon, March 29 14 26 58:5 Mean time at Greenwich. 
March 29 τό 47 45:5 Mean time at Jerusalem. 
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viii. New moon of March B. C. 1933, for the meridian of Jerusa- 
lem. First year of the cycle of Leap-year. Epoch, April 29 at 12h. 
A.D. 1:804. Interval, 3736 mean Julian years. Secular correction, 
37:33 centuries. Mean V. E. B.C. 4004 to mean V. E. B.C. 1933. 
2071 mean tropical years. Vol. ii. 206. Cf. Introduction to the 
Tables, 288. Part. iii. ch. ii. sect. iii. 


At Greenwich. 








o 4 u ἘΩ͂ Ἐν 
i SL -— o o oo April 8 14 26 51:4 B. C. 1933 
— I5 B2 151}  — τό 2 26 514 
SL  —344 7 44849 Mar.23 12 o o 
o di h;, 9. & 
i. ML. Epoch  — 72 32 5r:407 April29 12 0 o A.D. 1804 
—3736 years — —327 55 38:956 -— gs 
IO4 37 I2:45I 
Corr. 37:33 C. *3 52 I5:92I 


ML -—108 29 28.372 April29 12 o o B.C. 1933 
ML 340 57 52373 Mar.2312 o o 
ii. kit xe ec 
iv. ML'JSL — 344 7 5| Mar. 29 12h. 
—ML — —349 57 57:373 








D — 3 9 52476 h. m.o& 
—3 9525 ὦ - T-— 548 50742 
D'D"D"D"D"^" MS I5 Ζι το Ξ Πα ἘΞ m 27 57-199 
D'DD' 1D" 9} -ΞΞῖῦ ὃς 13.604 T'T' qq o MO TG E 
po oio h, mie E. 
SL -- 244 ἢ 448 v. MT —Mar.23 12 Ὁ Ὁ 
D'D'D"D"'Dp" at - I5 21-I ην  ν ΠΣ ΞΘ ES 6 13 48 
SL'-ML' —34423 59 vi. MT' — Mar. 23 18 13 48 





o Ar h. m. 8. 
vii. AL, 2071 y.— 35 30 4r880 April 8 14 26 51:4 B. C. 1933 
AL — 235 30 39:204 Mar.23 18 26 5144 
có Out, “ h. m. s. 
vii. PL. Epoch — 42 45 2:028 April29 12 o ο A.D. 1804 
—3736 years — 99 34 8:206 πὸ... 


303 10 53:822 
Corr. 37:33 C. — 14 19 50:544 


PL — 288 51 3:278 Aprila29 12 o o B.C. 1933 
ix. JPT/ — 284 45 28.318 Mar. 23 18 13 48 
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o ͵ “ h. m, 8, 
x. NL. Epoch 308 57 57375 April29 12 o o A.D. 1804 
— 37136 years «260 26 26-597 — 3136 
209 24 23:972 
Corr. 37:33 C. —2 22 9566 
NL — 207 2 I4:406 April29 12 o o B.C. 1933 
xL NL — 208 58 58.469 Mar. 23 18 1:3 48 
o 4 "n 5. o 4 
xii. SA —308 52 265 -— 10 8 52.445 
o 4 nH s. o 4 u 
xiii. MA — 5937376 - I 29 37 27 Ὁ Per. 
E 7 29 37 316 Apog. 
o 4 n s. o 4 
xiv. ND —135 24 74 - 4 I5 24:12 
h.- mL B; 
xv E Argt. SA — *3 12 44:8 
E Argt. MA'—MA-«x— —8 I3 41:3 
E"  Argt. SA—- MA' — — 4 34:06 
E"  Argt. ND — τῷ X 34 
E E RAS E — TEE 5 1 4:56 
him, ἘΣ 
xvi. MT' — March 23 18 13 48 
EE E'E" -- — 5 7 456 


MT" — March 23 13. 6 43:44 Mean time at Greenwich. 
MT" — March 23 15 27 30:44 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


The result of this calculation consequently is, 


Mean new moon, March 23 18 13 48 . Mean time at Greenwich. 
March 23 20 34 35 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


True new moon, March23 13 ὁ 43:44 Mean time at Greenwich. 
March 23 15 27 30:44 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


ix. Full moon of April B. C. 1935, for the meridian of Jerusalem. 

Vol. ii. 206: Introduction to the Tables, 290, Part iii. ch. ii. sect. iii. 
o 4, Hn h. 

i SL (Cal vii) — 344 7 44849 March23 12 o oB.C.1933 
— 958 54 49798 April 7 12 
SL -* 180 — 178 54 49-798 April 4 12 


o 4, “ h. 
i.  ML(Calvii) — 240 57 52:373 March23 12 
ML 178 36 37-778 ἌΡΓΙ ἢ ra 
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ju. 51] AE UE 
y j zt 8 298 h. 
iv ME ]sL 178 54 49:79 } Aoi 7 23 
-ML 78 36 3] 008 
D Ξε o 18 12:020 h. m. s 
ἘΞ o 18 12 -- T -Ξ Ὁ 23 9011 
9΄ Ὁ“ Ὁ -- p528:253 CI P IR -— 2 40-746 
D D' DD E I9 40252 '"T"T" T — 35 49:757 
: icr y, h. m. Β. 
SL — 3588 54 49798 v. MT ^ —Apri7 12 o Oo 
DID. Ξ ^, 282582: (DR * 85 59 
51. — 258 56 18.050 vi. MT' -—April5 12 35 50 
SL/ * 180—- MLI/— 148 56 18-o5o 
o 4 “ h. 
vi. AL(Calvii) — 235 30 39.162 March 23 12 
AL — 35 30 41.704 Aprl 7 r3 
of ἊΣ h. an 5 
vii. PL(Calvii. -— 284 43 44210 March23 12 o o 
ix. ΡΠ — 286 24 10.028 Apri 4 x2 38 Bo 
o. M Ἦν m. & 
x.  NL(Calvii. - 208 59 47.955 March23 12 o o 
xp ΝΠ, — 208 12 3:664 Apri 7 12 35 50 
Ge dg B. Xo 
X3 0 SA. — 323 25 364 - IO 23 25.606 
o 4 “ 5. ο ͵ “ 
xi. MA — 252 32 81 Ξε 8 12 32. 8:1 Per. 
Ξε 2 12 32 . 81 Ap. 
ο ͵ “ 8. o ͵ 
xiv. ND —  I5O 44 I4:4 Ξε 5 0 44:24 
hi τὰς 8 
xv. E Argt. SA — c^ 227 84 
E Argt. MA'-CMA«z2 — ἘΞ 934 o3 
E" Argt. SA— MA' mmc 4 37:9 
E" Argt. ND — - I 20:55 
EE ἘΜ Εν ΞΞ. ἜΠ11Ὶ2 ἃ στα 
h; m. s. 
xvi. MT  -— April; 12 35 5o 
EHE ἘΠ -Ξ *I2 4 21:4 
MT" - Apri8 o 4o 11:4 Mean time at Greenwich. 
MT"  — Apri8 3 o 584 Mean time at Jerusalem. 
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The result of this calculation consequently is, 
h. m. 8. 


Mean full moon, April7 12 35 50 Mean time at Greenwich. 
April7 14 56 37 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


h. m. s. 
True full moon, Aprill8 o 4o 1rr:4 Mean time at Greenwich. 
Aprl8 3 o 584 Mean time at Jerusalem. 


x. Full moon of March, B. C. 1640, for the meridian of Heliopolis 
in Egypt. Second year of the cycle of Leap-year. Epoch, April 29 
at 12 h. A.D. 180r. Interval, 3440 mean Julian years. Secular 
correction, 34:4 centuries. Mean V. E. B.C. 4oo4 to mean V. E. 
B.C. 1640, 2364 mean tropical years. Vol. ii. 216. 

At Greenwich. 





ΓΝ jj h. m. s. 
X SL ΞΞ oO O Oo April 6 15 56 58.6 B.C. 1640 
— 27 40 4r482  — 28 1r 56 586 
SL B 332 19 18.518 Marchg 12 o o 
o ͵ “ h. m. S. 
ii. ΜΙ, Epoch 31 I3 r811 Apri29 12 o o A.D. τοι 
— 3440 y- —295 Ο 29.445 — 3440 


96 12 32:366 
Corr. 34:4 C. — * 3 18 21:266 





99 30 53:632 April29 12 o o B.C. 1640 








ML —147 31 7255 Marchg 12 
lil. SL o o 4, Hu 
ug ML ]SL* 180— 152 19 18:5 )x ^ 
-ML. --:473: p3 J'"a9 1 
h^ mus; 
Eo - 4 48 11:2 —'T — 8 44 54:863 
Dy D^" D^" py —— ΕΞ 25 17.984 M 4 MZ "vr Job L— gt 42 26-343 
IC D'D" p" - 5 II 29:184 — T' T" T" T"" T — 9 25 21-206 
h. m. s. 
SL — 332 19 18:5 v. MT -— Marchg 12 0o o 
EU p" p" — τ 23 180 id hid sd Mc Beg 1:39f27-21 


SL/ — 332 42 36:5 vi. MI" — March 9 21 27 21 
SL/ - 180 2 ML — 152 42 36:5 


“ τῆν τὴν ὦ τ6η 
vii AL 2364y. — 4032 8634 Aprió 13 56 58-6 
AL' — 40 32 3:951 March 9 20 56 58-6 
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vii. PL. Epoch 
— 8440 y. 


Corr. 34:4 C. 
PL 
ik PIT 


x. NL. Epoch 


— 3440 yj. 
Corr. 34:4 C. 
NL 
xi. NE 
xi. SA 
xii. MA 
xiv. ND 
xv. E 
E 
A 
E 
xvi. “ΜΈ 
EEER'E"- 
MT" 
MT" 








March 10 4 41 15:4 


The result of this calculation is, 


Mean full moon, 


'True full moon, 


h. m. 8. 
March 9 21 27 1x1 
March 9 23 32 24 
h. m. s. 


March τὸ 2 36 
March 10 4 41 
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QVE h. m. Β, 
280 39 4:766 April29 12 o o A.D. 18ot1 
—295 1I 31:067 — 3440 
345 27 33:699 
— — I2 14 18-285 
— 522 13 15.214 Apri29 12 o o B.C. 1640 
— 427 34 59:576 March 9 21 27 21 
os E m, ἤν m; s 
ἢ 014957 Apri29 12 o o A A.D. 1801 
295 18 33:998 — 8449 
302 18 48-955 
—— 2 I 24243 
— 300 17 2412 April1i9 12 o o B.C. 1640 
. -— 302 58 12.063 March 9 21 27 21 
o 4 “ 8 [-] "n 
: — 292 10 32:5 Ξε 9 22 10:54 
o 4 “ 8 ο χ ὦ 
Ξ πὸ τὸ Ξ 6 5 7369 Per 
- o 5 7369 Ap 
o ͵ “ 8 ο ͵ 
29 44 24:4 Ξ- o 29 44:406 
h. m. s 
Argt. SA — τ 350 210 
Argt. MA—MA-*z — Ὁ 112 11:2 
Argt. SA- MA' —— 4 46-82 
Argt. ND Lc I 21:48 
EEE'E" zi flip 
h. m. s. 
March 9 21 27 21 
t 5 85r4 
March ro. 2 36 12:4 Mean time at Greenwich. 
"Eas ad 


Mean time at Heliopolis. 


Mean time at Greenwich. 
Mean time at Heliopolis. 


12.4 Mean time at Greenwich. 
15:4 Mean time at Heliopolis. 
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xi. Full moon of June, B.C. 164o, for the meridian of Heliopolis 
in Egypt. Vol. ii. 217. 


At Greenwich. 
o d homo 
332 19 18.5318 March 9 12 Ὁ o B. C. 1640. 
60 2 39:880 June 6 12 


1. S L (Cal. x.) 
SL 


ld 


QUT Δ ΩΣ hl mous 


BEN (Uu). 1,31 Tàn& Mamwhg τὰ ὁ. o-B.C. 6o. 








ML — 240 I3 4:658 June 6 12 
ii, ML e RENÉ, 
iw SL] ML - a9 $455 June 6 12 
—SL-c«180  -—-—240 2 39:880 
D—z IO 24:118 τη. 8. 
Ξε Io 248 - T—18 58-035 
D' Ὁ: Ὁ — Oo 50:494 TOT BT e Ἑ I 31:972 
Do D" p. -- 11 15:204 T' T" T" T—20 30-007 
o 2 72 hi^ mo Εἰ 
SL — (60 2 39:9 v. MT-June6 12 0 o 
D D" D^" ἘΞ ETA 50:5 rwr "I^ T- EO 3o 
SL ΞΟ 60 Ur 49:4 vi. M T'—June 6 11 39 20 
SL/'-*1800-ML'— 240 1 494 
vi. AL(Cal.x.) — 40 32 3888 March 9 τι 56 58-6 B.C.1640. 
AL — 40 32 18.930 June ὁ ir 56 58.6 


9 ., Hm. 8 
vii. PL(Calx. Ξ 327 32 21.563 Marchg 12 o S B.C.1640. 
m RL — 3833727 9829 June 6 rz: 39 3o 





hz msg 


xL ΟΝ Τὺ (Cal.x.) 302 59 27172 March g 12 o o  B.C.1640. 


xí NE 298 τό 43:239 June 6 r1 39 3o 
xi. SA E 19 29 36:5 * 19 29:508 
? M d 8. o 4/00 
xüi. MA — 262 34 3906 --8 22 34 396 Per. 
— 222 34 396 Ap. 
o " » 8. ο 5 
xiv. ND e X21 45 6-2 4 I 45I 
h. m. s. 
xv. E Argt. SA ——122 6 
E . Argt.M A'-M A—-»  —-9 46 40 
E"  Argt. SA-MA' —- 4197 
E"  Argt. ND —-— 1 2445 


EEE'E" — -8 27 28:95 
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h. m. s. 
ΧΙ MT. — June 6 τὶ 39 30 
ERE" E'-— * 827 28:95 
MI" — June 6 20 6 58.95 Mean time at Greenwich. 
MT — June 6 22 12 195 Mean time at Heliopolis. 


'The result of this calculation 1s, 


h. m. s. 
Mean full moon, June 6 τι 39 30 Mean time at Greenwich. 
June 6 13 44 33 Mean time at Heliopolis. 


-h. m. s. 
True full moon, June 6 20 6 58-95 Mean time at Greenwich. 


June 6 22 12 r5 Mean time at Heliopolis. 


xii New moon of April, B.C. 973, for the meridian of Heliopolis 
in Egypt. First year of thecycle of Leap-year. Epoch, April 29 at 
12h. A. D. 1804. Interval, 2776 mean Julian years. Secular cor- 
rection, 27.73 centuries. Mean V. E. B. C. 4004 to mean V. E. 
B. C. 973, 3031 mean tropical years. Vol.ii. 527. iv. 396. 


At Greenwich. 

















o gt ve h. m. s. 
i. SL ΕΞ οο oO Aprl τ 3 53 1g4 B.C. 972 
* 26 56 443 * 27 8 6 446 
SL — 26 56 443 April28 12 o oo 
5E ἐν h. m. s. 
i. M L. Epoch 712 32 5r407 April29 12 o o A.D. 1804 
2740 yc 536 17:002 74 — 2716 
6 τὸ E I E 
Corr.2773€ Ὁ 2 10 328 
ML — 3825 33933 Apri29 12 o o  B.C.973 
ML — 25 14 58:906 April 28 12 
ἴῃ. SL/ SL — '26 56 44. 
P MI. 0 pde dj 4 43) τσ στο 
h. m, S8. 
D—-  r4r454 -Ξ T— 3 520614 
D'D'D'D" — 4 8 13617—T'TT"T" —  - r4 59-093 
DIDI 0} - I 49 no'oru-— Iq queen 3 20 19-707 
o 79 ὧν Ἦν παρ s 
51, — 426 56 44.3 vy. MT —April2812 o o 
D'D"D'p^- —' «v8 196. ἐν ΙΝ * 3 20 20 
SL-ML - 27 4579 vi. MT — April28 15 20 20 
ἐξ o ΡΣ h. mn; ἫΝ 
vii. A L, 3031y. — 51 58 22239 Apri 1 3 53 154 B.C.973 
AL — δι 58 26.879 April 28 15 
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o 4 ^" hom 
viii.P L. Epoch 42 45 2:028 April29 12 o o A.D. 1804 
— 2416y.  —-—2176 43 28:839 cu 2110 
126 1 33189 
Corr. 27.73€ —8 3 16-891 
ix. PL — 11 58 16:208 April29 12 0 o . B.C.973 
PL — 117 52 31.037 April 28 r5 20 20 
3 ONE Ψ: h. m. s. 
xi. N L. Epoch 308 57 571-375 April29 12 o o A.D.1804. 
—2716y.  *52 26 50:597 — 2716. 
I 24 47:972 
Corr. 27-73 C. —I I9 54-113 
xi. NL - o 4 53:859 April29 12 o o B.C.973. 
xi. NL E oO 737973 April28 15 20 20 
o zov s. o ͵ 
xii. SA — 335 6 310 -— i11 5 6516 
o 4 Hn 3 ο , 
xiii. MA — 269 12 269 — 8 29 12 26:9 Per. 
— 2 29 13 26-9 Áp. 
o 4 “ 5 o 4 
xiv. ND — 26 57199 - 0 26 5733 
h. m. s. 
xv. E Argt.SA ΞΞ - IX 43 35,5 
E Argt.MA'-MA-«z —  -* 9 46 481 
Ε΄ Arg.SA- MA' - τ 4 21:1 
E" Argt. ND L- t I I5:9 
EEE"E" — II 36 72 
xum É 
xvi. MT' — April 28 15 20 20 
BERE E" -- Ἑ τι 36 72 
M T" — April29 2 56 272 Mean time at Greenwich. 
MT" . —April29 5 r 3o2 Mean time at Heliopolis. 


'The result of this calculation 1s, 


h. m. 8. 
Mean new moon  April28 rg 20 20 Mean time at Greenwich. 
April 28 17; 25 23 Mean time at Heliopolis. 
True new moon,  April29 2 56 27.2 Mean time at Greenwich. 
April29 5 1 302 M Mean time at Heliopolis. 


xii. New moon of August B.C. 798, for the meridian of Heliopolis 
in Egypt. Fourth year of the cycle of Leap-year. Epoch, April 29 
at 12h. A. D. 1803. Interval, 2600 mean Julian years. Secular 
correction, 25.98 centuries. Mean V. E. B. C. 4004 to mean V. E. 
B. C. 798, 3206 mean tropical years. Vol. iii. 457. 
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At Greenwich. 
9 4 “ h. muB. 
i. SL ΞΞ o o oo March 31 13 20 15.4 B.C. 798. 
-130 3 1:786 ^ I3I 22 39 446 
SL — 130 3 186 Augustio 12 Oo oo 
o p qr h. m. s. 
ii. ML. Epoch 289 59 11:523 April 29 12 o o  B.C.1803. 
—2600y.  —84 49 54:349 — 2600. 


205 9 IT174 
Corr. 25:98 C ἜΤ 54 58-23I 








ML — 207 4 15.405 Apri 29 12 o o B.C.798. 
ML — 124 I4 23186 August ΤΟ 12 
ii. SL' st T8 J 
iv. M LJSL τὰν 48953 {786 b Augus ro 12h. 
—ML - --Ι24 14 23:186 
h. m. s. 
D-548386 - T-1:0 35 r95t: 


Ly Dy" Dy EN T7 Ξε -- 28 I 1-304 ἜΞΞ uv 4 iv ru re d ie IE 51 20-608 
D'D'D"D"D""D-— 6 τό 49:9o4- T T T" T""T"" T—11 26 22-559 





























a $ (e h. m. s. 
SL — 130 3 r8 v.M'T-August IO 12 O O0 
DD D D"p'"-— -ry98-eé5 PP T Σ Β- *oxzr 36 23 
SL'-ML- 130 31 13:1 vi. M T'— August το 23 26 23 
E: o "ner h; n. s 
vi. AL, 3206y.— 54 588 24:908 March 21 13 20 15:4 B.C. 798. 
AL — B4 58 471286 August io 23 20 15:4 
ο eii h.m. 
vii. PL. Epoch I 58 35:570 April 29 12 o o A.D.1803. 
— 2600 y.— —315 12 11-621 — 2600. 
46 46 23:949 
Corr.25:98C— -- 5 3713133 
PL E 39 40 46-816 April 29 12 o o B.C.798. 
ix. PL — 51 I2 26:738 August 1o 23 26 23 
o 4 “ h. m. 5. 
x. NL. Epoch 328 20 50:327; Apri 29 12 o Ὁ A.D.i180g. 
—2600y. 1248 18 54:998 — 2600. 
216 39 45:325 
Corr. 25:98 C —1 IO 22-105 
NL — 215 29 23:220 April 29 12 o o B.C.;798. 
xi. NL — 210 Ο 36.795 August 10 23 26 23 





5 


xii. SA ee 25:8 - 215 32:43 
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8 
xii. MA 79 18 46-4 — 19 18 46-4 Per. 
— S8 r9 18 46:4 Ap. 
xiv. ND 280 3o 36-3 - 9 10 30-605 
τς ms. 
xv. E Argt. SA — — 2 34 11.2 
E Argt. MA'-MA-—z — — 9 26 1,78 
E" Argt. SA-MA' τ - 11:2 
E"  Argt. ND Ξ- - 32:5 
EE E"E" — —I3 112: 
h. τῆς 8: 
xvi. MT' - August ro 23 26 23 
EEE'E" -- — I3 I1 I27 
MT" - August io το 25 10:3. Mean time at Greenwich. 
MT" -— August iO I2 30 13:3 Mean time at Heliopolis. 
The result of this calculation is, 
bh. m N 


Mean new moon, August 10 23 26 23 — Mean time at Greenwich. 


August 11 τ 31 26 — Mean time at Heliopolis. 
h,. m. 8. 
True new moon, August 10 to 25 10:3 Mean time at Greenwich. 


August IO 12 30 13:3 Mean time at Heliopolis. 


xiv. Mean new moon of February, (O. S.) A. D. 1654, for the meri- 
dian of Heliopolis in Egypt. Third year of the cycle of Leap-year. 
Epoch, April 29 at r2 ἢ. A. D. 18o2. Interval, 148 mean Julian 
years. Secular correction, 1.47 centuries. Vol. iii. 525. 

At Greenwich. 


o homi 8; 


i. SL- ο o oo March 12 7 27 5:8 A.D. 1654 
— 33 19 30751 —33 19 27 58 
SL — 326 40 29:249 Feb. 6 12 











awe u Ἧς απὸ ἜΣ: 
ii ML. Epoch 160 36 606-667; April29 12 o o A.D. 1802 





— 148 y. — 196 27 34755 — 148 
324 8 31:912 
Corr. 1:47 C. * 23:110 
ML — 3924 8 55:022 April29 12 o o A.D. 1654 
ML - 323 41 2:808 Febr. 6 12 
i s 51. e 
iv. ΜΙ, ] SL — 826 40 29:249 
Nuper 2.8og ] Febr. 6 12h. 
h. m. & 
D-^ 259 26441- . T-— 5 26 50:414 
p'D" D" D'""D'"" E * I4 20:485 —'T" T" T" "yr ner o6 25:535 





p D"D" D'" D"" p 4 3 18 56-926 — TI" T""T""T""T — SE 53 I5:949 
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ua ἘΠ τας ἢ. 
SL — 326 40 29:249 v. MT—Feb. 6 12 o o 
4 I4 30:485 M 4 pola L4 IUU 157771 | — zE 5 53 16 
SL'-ML: — 326 54 59-734 vi. MT'— Feb. 6 17 53 τό 
h. m. s. 
vii. MT' — Feb.6 τῇ 53 16 Mean time at Greenwich. 
312145 19 
MT" — Feb.6 19 58 19 Mean time at Heliopolis. 


'l'he result of this calculation is, 


h. m. s. 
Mean new moon, Feb. 6 1:7 53 τό Mean time at Grenewich. 
Feb.6 19 58 τὸ Mean time at Heliopolis. 


xv. Mean new moon of March (O. S.) A. D. 180o2, for the meri- 
dian of Heliopolis in Egvpt. "Third year of the cycle of Leap-year. 
Epoch, April 29 at 12 h. A. D. 1802. Vol. iii; 527: 

At Greenwich. 





3 5 ΩΣ h; ns 

i. SL- o o oo March 11. 3 55 25:0 A. D.1802. 
ἘΞ IO II 17:370 -10 8 435 
SL - τὸ 11 17:370 March 21 12 o o 





o z 5 h; m; 38 
ii. ML. Epoch 160 36 6.66; April 29 12 o o A.D. 1802. 





ML — 6 43 20614 March21 12 
in. SL/ e. NE 
iv. ML) SL  — 10 II 17.370 
—ML -- 6 43 20.61, ] March 21 12h. 
VNNONUMNWEEWg- h. um 


D' Ty | Ds ay y ΞΞ Ἐτ 6 48:169 Ξε τ ae "ny ro 4 (uud Ξε αὶ 30 37 408 
ΡΠ D^ D'"^ yy^" py^""'T) -—— 3 44 45 525 M dd hdd νη 122141 V20741 ). E 6 49 23:056 








NU * h. m. s. 
SL — 10 11 17:370 v. MT-March21 12 o0 o 
ΡΣ L4 16 48-169 ΠΡ ΟΝ Ἔ 6 49 23 
SL'2ML' — 10 28 6:139 vi. MT" — March 21 18 49 23 
h. m. s 
vii. MT' — March 21 18 49 23 Mean time at Greenwich. 
-*2 5B 8 





MT" — March 21 20 54 26 Mean time at Heliopolis. 


'The result of this calculation 15, 


h. m. s. 
Mean new moon, March 21 18 49 23 Mean time at Greenwich. 


March 21 20 54 26 Mean time at Heliopolis. 
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Lastly, in order to illustrate that part of our subject, in which we 
were explaining the names given to the signs of the sphere, at the 
epoch of the second Phoenix Period, and the reasons into which they 
were probably to be resolved; and more especially the name of the 
ninth sign?; we have calculated the actual lengths of the months of 
the celestial calendar, and of the four quarters of the natural year, 
for three epochs: B. C. 1847, the date of the first Phoenix Period ; 
B. C. 1547, that of the second ; and B. C. 798, which is virtually 
the same as B. C. 847 or 848, that of the third. 

i. Ingresses of the sun into the twelve months of the calendar of 
Mazzaroth, for the meridian of Heliopolis, and lengths of the 
months and of the four Quarters, B. C. 1847-46. 




















B. C. 184;—46. I. QUARTER. LENGTHS. 
Ἦν πὶ. 8. d οἴ γῆν Ἢ 
i Krion M April 4. 6 38 58:190 31 IO 35 47:642 
ii Tauron i: May 8 17 14 45:832 31 8 55 47-987 
ii Didymon  .. June 9 2 IO 33:819 31 3 45 32-761 
II. QUARTER. LENGTHS. 
hom. ss do hz τὴ ἘΣ 
i Karkinon  .. July IO 5. 56 6:580 30 I9 1 30:284 
ii Leonton 2s August τὸ ο 57 36-864 30 7 48 719o 
ii Parthenon  .. September 9 8 45 44-054 290 21 O 44:924 
III. QUARTER. LENGTHS. 
him s: d^ nh. m. s. 
i Zygon 5t October 9 5 46 28:978 29 I3 44 43:793 
ü Scorpion  .. November 7 19 31 12-771 20 8 48 6.574 
iii Toxon ἃς December 7 4 19 19:545 29 I3 30 29:106 
IV. QUARTER, LENGTHS. 
h- moss do him 
i /Egon s January 5 17 49 48-701 30 1 o 37886 
ii Hydron τὸ February 4 18 5o 26.587 30 14 42 57:186 
iiIchthyon — .. March 7. 9 33 23:773 31 2 53 45.858 
LENGTHS, 
) d πον στην ἜΣ 
l Quarter 038 23 17 8.300 
ü. — 9o 23 50 22:398 
E coo 46. i. — 88 12 3 19-673 
ἣν -- 9I 18 37 20:930 





365 5 48 11.391 





ii. Ingresses of the sun into the twelve months of the calendar of 
Mazzaroth, for the meridian of Heliopolis, and lengths of the months 
and of the four Quarters, B. C. 1347—46. 


9 Vol. iii. 384. Diss. xv. ch. vi. sect. x. 
VOL. IV. Uu 
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B. C. 134;7—46. 
i Krion 
ii Tauron 
ii Didymon 
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I. QUARTER. 


ἢ, m. 8. 
April 3 4 20 11:628 
May 4 13 3 41823 
June 4 23 22 43:891 





1 Karkinon 
ii Leonton 
ει Parthenon 


i Zygon 
ii Scorpion 
iii Toxon 





i /Egon 
ii Hydron 


ii Ichthyon .. 


B. C. 1347—46. 





II. QUARTER. 
h. m. s. 
5 6 46.508 
3 9 26578 
I4 τό 39:632 


July 
August 
September 5 


6 
6 


III. QUARTER. 


h. mcus 
October 5 14 o 33807 
November 4 5 2 39:559 
December 3 14 51 035099 





IV. QUARTER. 


h. m. s. 
January 2 2 I5 55:959 
January 31 23 44 14156 
March 3 10 31 43:823 
( i. Quarter 
ü. — 
Hi. — 
a A 


APPENDIX. 


LENGTHS. 
d. h. m. 5. 
31 8 43 30195 
31 10 I9 2:068 


Εν. 


LENGTHS. 
ai. 
3022 2 39:810 
30 I1 7 13:954 
29 23 43 24115 

LENGTHS. 
d. hh. 2.58. 
29 15 2 26-752 
20 9 48 29:950 
29 11 24 55:450 


m. S. 


LENGTHS. 
d. /h. mE 


29 21 28 18-197 

3o τὸ 47 29:667 

30 23 36 44115 
LENGTHS. 

d. Hh. m. 8. 

94 ὁ 46 35:080 

91 8 53 17:099 

88 12 15 52:152 

91 7 52 31979 


365 5 48 16:310 


iii. Ingresses of the sun into the twelve months of the calendar of 
Mazzaroth, for the meridian of Heliopolis, and lengths of the 
months and of the four Quarters, B. C. 798-97. 





B. C. 798—97. I. QUARTER. LENGTHS. 

ἢ, m. 5. d. h. m.s 
i Krion March 20 23 24 14:704 31 6 9 53879 
ii Tauron April 30 534 8583 31 τὸ 53 22-006 
ii Didymon May 31 16 27 30:589 31 7 28 18:173 

II. QUARTER. LENGTHS. 

h; m» Ἢ: d. Hh. mo*€ 
1 Karkinon July I 23 55 48-762 31 1 7 28693 
ii Leonton August 2 1 30 14 48 52-720 


iii Parthenon 


3 17:455 


September 1 15 52 10:175 


Jo 3209 18-770 





i Zygon 
ii Scorpion 
iii Toxon 


III. QUARTER. 


Ἧς mn 28, 
October 1 18 55 28:045 
October 31 [11 57 33:9 
November29 23 8 36:537 


LENGTHS. 
d. h. Ἔν 5 

29 17 2 4955 
20 II II 2.631 
29 9 47 38.875 
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IV. QUARTER. LENGTHs. 
homes: d. h.- | m. 8. 
1 /Egon 2. December29 8 56 15:412 29 18 o 6:904 
ii Hydron 2 January 28 2 56 22:316 30 632 4152 
ii Ichthyon — .. February 27 0 28 26.468 20 19 44 9416 
LENGTHS. 
d h. ms 
E Quarter 94 Ο 31 34:058 
' ü. — 9I I8 59 40-183 
B. C. 798—97. τς SE xp C 88 1 lo 46407 
iv. — 9o 20 16 20-472 








The explanation which we proposed of the name given to the 
sixth sign (VirgoP) is such, we are persuaded, as must recommend 
itself to the judgment of any of our readers, by its own probability. 
We have lately however met with the Hore /Egyptiace of Mr. 
Poolea ; from which we have learnt that among the Copts of Egvpt, 
(i. e. the only survivors of its aboriginal population,) the name still 
given to the ceremony of cutting the canals, and letting out the 
water, and particularly the largest of them, and that which is the 
first to be opened, the canal of Cairo, is the ** Bridal of the Niler:;" 
which we think is a striking confirmation of the truth of our expla- 
nation, if it is considered to require any further confirmation at all. 
Mr. Poole also states that according to the Egyptian almanacs this 
ceremony of the Bridal (in other words the cutting of the canals) 
anciently had a stated date ; which he represents as about a month 
before the autumnalequinox. [ is much to be regretted that he has 
not produced one of these dates from the almanacs in question, that we 
might have formed an opinion about it for ourselves. The autumnal 
equinox at present in the Coptic calendar must be found to bear 
date September ro or 11 Old Style, September 22 or 23 New Style; 
and the canals are cut at present also, about July 29 Old Style or 
August 10 New Styles. We have little doubt ourselves that, were 
the truth known on this point, it would be found that this ceremonv 
of the mystical Bridal was originally attached to the entrance of the 
sun into Virgo, according to the calendar of Mazzaroth, August 24': 
which B. C. 1847, as the above scheme shews, was almost the mid- 


P iii. 378. Diss. xv. ch. vi. sect. viii. 5 Vol. iii. 22. Diss. xiv. ch. i. sect. 
q Hore JEgyptiace. By Reginald viii. and note. 
Stuart Poole. London (Murray), 185 *. t Vol. iii. 305. Diss. xv. ch. iv. sect. 
Svo. viii. 


r P. 4. part i. section i. 
vu? 
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dle term between the date of the summer solstice Julv 9 or 10, and 
that of the autumnal equinox, Oct. 8 or 9: 45 days distant from 
each. The rule in Egypt from time immemorial appears to have 
been to let out the waters about the middle of the summer quarter ; 
half way between the solstice, when the Nile was supposed to begin 
to rise, and the equinox, when it was supposed first to begin to sub- 
side. [n the third scheme of the mansions v, that of B. C. 848, the 
xiith mansion as we have seen, bore the name of Statio Amoris; and 
its date (after B. C. 672) was August 22; ouly one day earlier than 
the date of the ingress into Virgo at that time also, August 23. 
This is explained at once, if the ceremony of the Bridal always took 
place in this mansion. 

The tradition which appears to have been once current in Egypt 
of the annual sacrifice of a virgin to the Nile (to which Mr. Poole 
refers) might obviously be founded on the mystical signification of 
this name of the sixth Sign, and on this annual ceremony of the 
mystical Bridal. It is an inversion of the natural order and associa- 
tion of these things, to derive the ceremony of the Bridal from this 
tradition, and not rather this tradition from that ceremony. "We 
have no reason indeed to believe that a virgin was ever actually 
sacrificed on these occasions; though the fact of human sacrifices 
in Egypt of one kind or other has been asserted by some of the 
ancients. But we think it far from improbable that a virgin in 
effigy, as the type of the land of Egypt or as the type of Isis, some 
time or other did make a part of this ceremony of the Bridal; and 
might be purposely thrown into the Nile in that character. 

We embrace this opportunity also of explaining that Abraham Za- 
cuth, to whom we are indebted for a very important testimony relative 
to the Phoenix period of antiquityX, was not the person whom we 
there represented him to be, the Arabian Ibrahim surnamed Zagiag. 
This Abraham was a Jewish Rabbi (Ben Samuel) born at Salamanca 
in Spain; and in 1492 Professor of Astronomy at Sarragossa. Flam- 
steed has quoted an observation of Spica Virginis made by him in 
1474Y. When the Jews were expelled from Spain by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, he retired to Lisbon; where he was named Professor 
and Historiographer Royal by the contemporary king Emmanuelz, 
The title of his work is Sepher Yuchasin, or Juchasin; 1. 6. Book of 
Genealogies : and it contains a system of chronology from the 


v iii. 552. 583, 584. was no doubt taken from Riccius, De 

X iii. 242, 243. Diss. xv. ch. ii. sect. v. Octava Sphzra. 

Y Historia Coelestis Britannica, Pro- Z See the Biographie Universelle, 
legomena, 39. Opp. iii. 'This however Bruxelles, 1843—47. In nomine. 
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Creation to A.D. 1500. He was undoubtedly a learned man ; and he 
has been often referred to.* 

We are not aware of any thing of material importance in the 
preceding parts of this work, which still requires to be revised and 


* This Abraham Zacuth was Riccius! (or Ricius') own preceptor in 
astronomy; and he gives him an high character for his skill in that science 
above any other person in his time. It appears however from Riccius also 
that Zacuth was not the first author of the statement in question, but Isaac 
the Jew, an older writer (of the rirth century) in his work, De Mundi 
Fundamento; to which also Bailly referred ; and we after Bailly. 

We think it worth while to extract from Riccius' treatise, De Octava 
Sphaera, what he actually says on this subject; and to give it in his own 
words. 

A. Ricii De Motu Octave Sphere, (Lutetie, Simon Colinzus, 1721.) 
p.23: Qui autem hunc solum motum Octavz Sphere adscripsere, Al- 
zarchel scilicet atque ''hebit, hoc moti argumentati sunt, quoniam ex anti- 
quis quosdam invenerunt (quorum pracipuus Hermes fuisse creditur, teste 
Ishac Israelita tractatu secundo, cap. 6, De Mundi Fundamento), qui loca 
stellarum fixarum magis ab Arietis capite scripserunt quam sint a Ptole. 
reperta. Vulturem enim cadentem Ptol. septima Almagesti in vigesimum 
minutum 17 gradus Sagittarii collocavit, quem Hermes in eo libello quem 
de stellis heibernis conscribit in 24 gradu ejusdem signi situm esse ait. 
idem in quam plurimis alüs fecisse Hermetem reperitur: stellam enim 
lucidam hidrze, quam Alfard Arabes dicunt, in septimo gradu Leonis esse 
dixit, que, apud Pto. in fine ultimi gradus Cancri inventa est. idem de 
cauda galline, humero equi, vulture volante, et aliis videre licet. Ishac 
quoque eodem loco ait Alzarchelem invenisse scriptum ab Hermete stellam 
cordis Leonis etiam in majori distantia deprehensam fuisse a puncto czequi- 
noctii vernalis quam fuerit a Ptolemzo inventa; ideoque motum trepida- 
tionis in octava sphara posuisse. 18 autem Hermes Ptolemaeo mille 
noningentis et octoginta quinque annis antiquior fuit: sicuti in epistola de 
astronomie inventoribus declaravimus. 

It appears to be implied in this account, that the ultimate authority for 
the reference to Hermes in question was either Thebeth or Alzarchel, or 
both. 'The age of Thebeth is known from observations made by him 
A.D.830—832. Alzarchel was a Spanish Arabian (of Toledo in Spain) 
author of Tables called those of Toledo, after him; whom Bailly makes tgo 
years later than Albatanius; i.e. than A. D. 882 or 883: consequently 
Α. D. 1072 or 1073. (Astronomie Moderne, i. 235. Liv. vi. δ. xvii.) But 
they must have known of some book ascribed to Hermes ; the real author 
of which was probably an Egyptian, well acquainted with the true nature 
and constitution of the Phoenix period of antiquity among his countrymen : 
though his own age, whosoever he was, does not appear to have been older 
even than the time of Ptolemy. Cf. supra, vol. iii. 436, note. 

Ricius, Lib. cit. p. 29: Pratterea anno 1474 incarnationis, hoc est post 
Aiphonsum annis 223 fere, Abraham Zacuth, quem preeceptorem in astro- 
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explained or corrected, except the calculations which were pro- 
posed in illustration of the original date of the lunar mansions 
among the Egyptians?, April 8 B. C. 1847; and in illustration of 
Alkaswini's scheme of the Arabian mansions, and of its epochal or 
initial date, April 18 A. D. 1260 ^5; and of that of Ulugh Beigh, 
referred to the epoch of A. D. φτοῦ. "The original date of the 
mansions for the meridian and latitude of Heliopolis, we believe to 
have been well ascertained. Nor is there any thing to correct in 
that amended synopsis of Alkaswini's scheme which we proposed 
suprab. But in recovering the primary date of the scheme in his 
time, or in that of Ulugh Beigh, from the date of origination, April 8, 
considered as a Julian date given in terms and fixed ever after, we 
fell into a mistake; viz. that of assuming that the Precession of the 
mean Sidereal year on the actual Julian year and on a given term in 
that year, after B. C. 672, required to be diminished by two days. 
The proper amount of this diminution, since B. C. 672, and at pre- 
sent, is one day*: and at that we ought to have assumed it ἢ. 

'The internal evidence of Kazwini's own account of the mansions, 
as we have already pointed it out, must satisfy us that though he 
himself was a native of lrak, and probably wrote the account in 
question at Casbin, his scheme is simply the Arabian; and this 
Arabian is simply the Egyptian: with no other change in its proper 
Egyptian form and constitution but that of the initial mansion, and 
of the epochal stars in that mansion, and of their proper place in the 
mansion itself. The epochal stars in the original scheme of the 
Egyptians were 27 Arietis, and the rest; which composed the constel- 
lation Al-Botein: those in the Arabian modification of this scheme 
appear to have been always y and 8 Arietis, the stars which were 
called Al-Sheratán or Al-Shartàn. 

The most westernly of these two is y Arietis. And according to 


nomia habuimus, in civitate Salamanche lunam vidit Assimech (Al Simák) 
i. e. Spicam Virginis non multum a medio cceli distantem cooperuisse. 

P.35: Hanc eandem sententiam Abraham Zacuth, vir nostra setate in 
hac arte singularis, &c. 

P.7: Habraham Zacuth, astronomiz nostra tempestate peritissimus, 
&c. 

* For this reason in the scheme of the Lunar mansions, (vol. iii. 552: 
555:) the Julian dates attached to Type iv, that of A. D. 1802, are one day 
too low all through. The first should be April 30: and all the rest one 
day higher in proportion. 


2 Vol.iii. 339—344. Diss. xv. ch. v. € See the Introduction to the Tables, 
section vi. b [bid. b 607—612. 245—231. Part iii. ch. i. section xvi. 
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Flamsteedd, A. D. 1689 exeunte, it stood in 28» 51' east longi- 
tude, 7? 8 58" north Lat. "The mean vernal equinox of our Tables, 
A. D. 1689, corrected, for their own meridian bore date March 11, 
21h. 17m. 16:8s; for that of Heliopolis, March τι, 21h. 1m. 32:8s: 
and this was 295 days before Dec. 31, at the end of the year. The 
longitude then of y Arietis Dec. 31, at mean noon, A. D. 1689, being 
28* 51'; 295 days before, at the mean V. E. March ΤΊ, mean noon, 
it was 40".440? less: that is, 28^ 50' 19:560. 

The number of mean tropical years from the mean V. E. A.D. 
1689 to the mean V. E. B. C. 1847 was 3535: and in this number 
of mean tropical vears precession with our mean standard annually 
would — 49' ο΄ 55-828. "We have then, 


Longitude of γ Arietis at the mean V. E. — A. D. 1689 28 50 19-560 
Precession 5e τς 3e — .3535^ —49 9 55:828 





Longitude of y Arietis at the mean V. E. — B. C. 1847— 339 40 23:732 


Longitude of mansion xxvii, Type i. Doo ue mas 
( E: mansion xxviii, Type ἘΠῚ i3xseecfiaii. Ru Eocr) 





Longitude of y Arietis in mansion xxvii, B.C.1847— . 5 23 15-161 








It is manifest therefore that a scheme of the mansions, B. C. 1847, 
of which y Arietis should have been constituted the epochal or initial 
star, instead of 27 Arietis, but in other respects the same with that 
which actually took its rise in that year, attached to the epoch of 
April 8, and to the first degree of mansion i. of Type i. must have 
been graduated critically from the 6th degree of the xxviith mansion 
of Typei; which was the same as the xxviiith of Typeiii: and in this 
Type and in the Arabian scheme of this Type bore the name of 
Al.Rishà. And according to the cyclical rule of the mansions one 
degree being reckoned equivalent to a day ; if the date of the first 
degree of mansion i, Tvpe i, was April 8 at a certain time, that of 
the first degree of mansion xxvii, Type i, would be 26 days earlier, 
March 15 at the same time: and the date of the 6th degree of that 
mansion, cyclically reckoned also, would be March 18 at the same 
time. The Egyptian epoch of these ingresses, according to the 
cyclical rule in question, appears to have been noon; that of the 
Arabian scheme of the same kind must have been dawn or day- 
break: or,as a general rule, about an hour or somewhat more before 
sunrise all round the year. The Julian epoch of the Arabian 
scheme being assumed accordingly, as March 18 at this time, 
B. C. 1847 ; it is easy to recover from it the epochal or initial date 
of Al-Kaswini's scheme A. D. 1260. 


d Catalogus Britannicus, Pag. r. App. iii. 
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For, on this principle, we have the sun in conjunction with »y 
Arietis, B. C. 1847, 
March 18 at day-break. 
3106 years' sidereal precession on a given J RD 4: dg 
date, diminished by unity, in integral days *, 





Sun in conjunction with y Arietis A. D. 1260 April 5 at day-break. 
One mansion t 18 
Sun in conjunction with 27 Arietis, .. — April 18 at day-break. 


Rising of y Arietis at day-break. 


When the sun is in conjunction with a particular star, that is, 
when it has the same longitude as that star, the star must be invisible 
any time in the morning before sunrise. It is manifest therefore 
that April 5 at day-break A. D. 1260 would not be the date of the 
visible manifestation of y Arietis; i. e. of Al-Sheratán. The proper 
date of that phenomenon, according to the cyclical rule, must be 
13 days or one mansion later; when the sun would be similarly in 
conjunction with the epochal stars of Al-Botein: that is, April 18 
at day-break. And this is the date which Al-Kaswini assigns it. 

The sun's true place (S L/) at sunrise on the morning of April 18, 
A.D. 1260, for the meridian of Casbin being assumed at 35^ 19' 16"; 
the obliquity, A. D. 1260, at 23. 32' 2"; and the latitude of Casbin 
at 36^ τι N; we have calculated the time of true sunrise for that 
day: and found it to be 5h. 20 m. 1:5 sec. apparent time on the 
morning of April 18, exclusive of refraction. "The longitude of y 
Arietis at this time according to Flamsteed was 22? 52' 20", or about 
23? exactly; and it may be seen from the globe at once that, if 
35? 19 16" was rising with the sun at 5 h. 20 m. 2 sec. apparent 
time, 23? east longitude and 7? 8' 58" N. L. would rise about 8o 
minutes before it: i.e. as nearly as possible at the dawn of day. So 
that in this respect the scheme of Al-Kaswini dated from the rising 
of the first of its epochal stars y Arietis, the most westernly of the 
Arabic Shartán of the sphere, April 18, A. D. 1260, would be true 
even for his own latitude, that of Casbin; which is probably the 
reason why he has proposed it without qualification of any kind, as 
if for his own latitude: though in reality it is simply the Arabian 
grafted on the Egyptian. For that the characters of the scheme, 
even in his own account of it, are those of the Arabian and of the 
Egyptian, it does not appear to us to be possible to deny. 

We learn therefore from this scheme of Al-Kaswini's that, when 
the mansions passed from the Egyptians to the Arabians, they set back 
the epoch to the 6th degree of the xxviith of Type i, the xxviiith of 


6 Vol. iii. 610. 
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Type ii; because that was the place of y Arietis, the first of the 
two stars of Aries, which they pitched upon to serve as the Shartán 
or epoch of their own scheme. We have often explained that the 
epoch of a particular star in a particular mansion, in a sidereal not a 
lunar scheme of that kind, once fixed must remain ever after the 
same ; the star and the mansion being each liable to be affected alike 
by precession. Accordingly the epoch of γ Arietis is still the sixth 
degree of mansion xxviic mansion xxviii. The longitude of this 
mansion, À. D. 18o2, was 


o 4^ ^" 
25 1I 22257Í 


Add. ΡΞ v. | «8:23 ΠΡ ΤΟΣ 

Longitude of γ Arietis A. D. 1802 .. 89 24 37-418 

Longitude of Arietis A. D. 1689 |Loa8 50 19:560 
Precession, 113 y. οἱ 2500 9134: 2/7:86 
Longitude of y Arietis A. D. 1802 /$ 4130 24 31:42 


We learn from it also that the Arabians did not give the name of 
Al.Sheratán to this xxviith mansion of Type i, the xxviiith of 
Type iii ; though the epoch of the scheme was attached to the sixth 
degree of that mansion ; and the locus of y Arietis itself was in that 
degree at the time, and ever after: but to the next to it. And the 
reason of this distinction must now appear; viz. That that mansion 
was called and considered Al-Sheratán in which these Shartán, 
y and B * Arietis, first became visible. "The same reason no doubt 
determined the name of the second mansion, Al-Botein. [0 was so 
called because Al-Botein, the stars of *'the little belly," 27 Arietis 
and the rest, first appeared in that mansion, rising at day-break. 
In short, this rule no doubt went round the sphere, with the whole 
cycle of mansions. [t follows that, on this principle, the names of 
the mansions in the Arabian scheme looked backwards, not forwards, 
(in antecedentia not in consequentia,) all through. 

With regard to Ulugh Beigh's account of the mansions, we have 
already remarked that, though the epoch of his own Tables is actu- 
ally attached to A. D. 1437 ; he sets back that of the mansions to 
A. D. 1419: but we have also remarked that A. D. 1419 stood just 
at the distance of one day's precession of the mean Sidereal year on 
the mean or actual Julian, from A. D. 1260. It is agreed that 
Ulugh Beigh has made great use of the Tables of Nassir-Eddin, and 
in many respects copied them implicitly. "These Tables of the Per- 
sian astronomer were adapted to the meridian of Meragah, Marája, 


f Vol. iii. 552. 
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or Maregah—a considerable city of the province of Aderbigján 
(the ancient Media) in his time; and not far from the modern 
Hamadan which represents the ancient Ecbatana. "The observatory 
founded by him in 1260 or 1261 stood on an hill, outside of that 
city. In his Tabule Geographiczg it is placed in east longitude 
82? ; north lat. 37? 20': as Kazwin is in east longitude 85? ; north 
lat. 57? : and Samarkand in east longitude 98? 20'; north lat. 40^ : 
of which statements Ulugh Beighh corrects only the last, relating 
to Samarcand, his own city and his own observatory, 99? 16' east 
long.; 39? 37 north lat. 

The latitude of Nassir-Eddin's own place of observation is pro- 
bably correctly assigned by him. If so, there was 7? 18' difference 
between that and the latitude of Memphis in Egypt, 30? 2' N.: 
and a difference of 7? 18' in that respect would make a difference of 
seven days in the respective dates of the same phenomenon, the 
heliacal rising of a given star, for different latitudes. On this prin- 
ciple, even though the Arabico-Egyptian scheme of the mansions 
had passed to Nassir-Eddin attached to the Óth degree of the 
xxviith mansion of Type i; yet to accommodate it to the latitude of 
his own observatory, on strictly astronomical principles, it would 
have to be attached to the r3th degree. Aud, supposing this to 
have been done by Nassir-Eddin, and the change so made by him 
to have been simply retained by Ulugh Beigh, we can easily recover 
from it Ulugh Beigh's date of the rising of Al-Sheratán A. D. 1419. 

For on this principle we have 


i. The Arabian epoch, in the 6th de- Ξ 
gree of Mansion xxvii ] March 18 at dawn, B. C. 1847 


don 
ii. The Persian, in the 13th degree — March 25 at dawn, B. C. 1847 
Precession, 3265 years, in integral 


days, diminished by unity! MET — 3265 

Epoch of the rst Mansion i ono π᾿ AS ME 

ΘΕῸ read bei E τ SR April 14 at dawn, A. D. 1419 
One mansion ἐᾷ Ἐπ * I3 





Epoch of the 2nd Mansion, : 
Rising of Al Sheratàn. } ApniLsg θυ 


'The sun would be in conjunction with Al-Sheratán on April 14 : 
but they would fAen be necessarily invisible. April 27 it would be in 
conjunction with Al-Botein; and /A4en Al-Sheratán would begin to 
appear in the morning twilight : which is entirely agreeable to 


5. Geographi Minores, iii. Nassir Eddin Ettuszi Tabulz Geographicz, 99. 109. 
h Ibid. p. 218. i Vol.iii. p. 342. 
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Ulugh Beigh's own statement, that **in anno Alexandreo 1730 
(A. D. 1419) ortus τοῦ Sheratein erat in vicesimo sexto mensis 
Nisánk;" this 26th of Nisan or April being reckoned from noon 
April 26 to noon April 27, according to the proper rule of the 
astronomers followed by Ulugh Beigh. 

Assuming the sun's true place (SL) at sunrise, April 27, for the 
meridian of Samarcand, A. D. 1419 to have been 44? 28' 2", the 
obliquity A. D. 1419 to have been 23? 30' 49" ; and the latitude of 
Samarcand to have been 39? 57' N., we have calculated the time of 
true sunrise there, on the morning of this day; and found it 5h. 4m. 
I4 sec. apparent time exclusive of refraction ; and it may be seen 
from the globe that y Arietis, in 26? east long., 6? 36' N. L. (ac- 
cording to Ulugh Beigh's own Tables) at that time must have risen 
Ih. and 3o min. earlier. Ulugh Beigh's observation therefore, re- 
ferred to the date of the rising of Al-Sheratein A. D. 1419, would 
be almost as true for his own latitude, as for that of Meragah: 
though we have little doubt that it is first and properly to be under- 
stood of the latter. 

A work has been recently printed at the University Press, Oxford; 
edited by Emmanuel Miller, from a MS. in the National Library at 
Paris: and entitled ᾿Ωριγένους Φιλοσοφούμενα, ἢ κατὰ πασῶν αἱρέσεων 
ἔλεγχος. "The latter part of this title describes its nature and 
contents, as well as its professed object, very correctly; the 
first part ascribes it to Origen: and the learned editor believes 
it to be a genuine work of Origen's. "We shall not however be 
singular if we observe that, after the perusal of the work itself, 
we have been convinced by its internal evidence, (confirmed by 
other considerations,) that its real author was Hippolytus, bishop of 
Portus Romanus, and martyr in the persecution under Decius A. D. 
249—251. In fact, we consider it to be the identical work which 
the ancients ascribe to him, under the title of Κατὰ πάσας τὰς αἱρέσεις, 
Or Κατὰ πασῶν τῶν αἱρέσεων. It is not necessary however for us to 
enter here into the question which has already been raised, concern- 
ing the author. We have no doubt that time and the deliberate 
judgment of learned and impartial readers will decide this question 
at last; and decide it rightlv. 

'There is much curious matter in this work; and much which is 
important even to our proper subject, as well as new, and such as 
we have met with no where else: of which we may possibly make 
use on a future occasion.  Át present we observe simply, i. That 


k iii. 339, 340. 
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from a fragment, (apparently of Pindar's) cited by it*, we learn 
that Hiarbas the Libyan, to whom we have seen reason to at- 
tribute the correction of the calendar of the Ammonians!, passed 
with the Libyans for the first-born of the human race; the explana- 
tion of which is not that he was a purely mythological character, 
who never had a real existence, but that he was the first and oldest 
of their reformers, legislators, or teachers: particularly that he was 
the author of their religious system, and possibly of their peculiar 
system of time. 

i. We learn from it" that the Dekas was considered by the 
Egyptians as a second Monas, and another beginning of number as 
much as that. 1t confirms therefore the conclusion to which we 
came", that the same hieroglyphical symbol, the circle or oval, which 
denoted the Monas, had the power of denoting the Dekas also. 

ii. It corroborates by its testimony" the universality of that dis- 
tinction of things by the Egyptians into two correlative elements or 
principles, a masculine and a feminine, which we illustrated from 
SenecaP ; a distinction, which in their system pervaded the universe 
of nature, sensible and insensible, animate and inanimate, alike: the 
most probable and consistent explanation of which however is the 
peculiar relation of their Osiris and their Isis to each other, and to 
every thing else: the former being the type of the masculine prin- 
ciple every where and in every thing, the latter that of the feminine. 

Lastly, there is an observation in this book, Ὄσιριν δὲ λέγουσιν 
ὕδωρ 4, which shews that Osiris and the aqueous principle in Egypt, 
or in the opinion and judgment of the learned of the author's time, 
were much the same thing; as Hermeus had been taught to consider 
them in Egypt itselfr: and as we ourselves have collected from the 
circumstances of the last day of the Isia. 

We shall conclude with briefly adverting to two more corrections, 
which are still necessary. 

First, the Gregorian date of the mean Vernal Equinoxes, corre- 
sponding to the Julian perpetually, which we exhibit in Division C 
of our General Tables, requires no correction from Period i. down 
to the Ingress of Period xxviii; but at the Ingress of that Period, 
B. C. 672, the Julian date rising from March 29 to March 3o, the 
Gregorian must rise from April 25 to April 26. As it was, we 
lowered it, at the Ingress of that Period, from April 25 to April 24; 


k Lib. v. cap. 7. P. 97. $ 85. P iii. 108, note. 

1 Fasti, iv. 255. q Lib. v. Cap. 7. p. 101 $ 5. 
m Lib. iv. Cap. 43. P. 77 ὃ 9s. r Fasti, iii. 166. 

n Fasti, iv. 293, 294, note. s iji. 128. 


ο Lib. iv. Cap. 43. P. 76—79. 
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but it will now be seen that it ought to be raised from April 25 to 
April 26. And that being done, no change will be requisite in the 
cycle of the Dominical letter, which accompanies the Gregorian 
equinox perpetually. April 26 Dom. Lett. A is the same feria of 
the hebdomadal cycle as March 3o Dom. Lett. B ; and each is the 
feria quarta. 

A slight correetion is also necessary in the details of the 
Cycle of the Meridian Restitution, of which an account is given 
page 229 of the Introduction to the Tables, and which constitutes 
the xxviith of the Supplementary Tables. [t was assumed in that 
cycle that the effect of the two miracles was to depress the Right 
Ascension in A, 180^, on each occasion; but it must now be evi- 
dent that neither of them would make any difference in that respect, 
at least in terms: nor consequently affect the details of that Table 
apparentlv in any the least degree. It makes no difference to the 
Restitution itself, whether it did, or did not; because, as we ob- 
served, the effect in any case was limited to 24 hours. We subjoin 
therefore the correction required by this Table, as far as it extends. 


Correction of Table z«vii. (Supplementary Tables, p. xxvii.) or Cycle 
of the Meridian Restitution. 








Period | A.M. | B.C. A. Aa B | Bb | 
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We observe that, page 520 supra, we have inadvertently spoken 
of the mean anomaly, as if it were the difference of the mean place, 
at a given time, and the true; tbough every astronomer knows that 
the mean anomaly is the angular distance of a planetary body, sup- 
posed to be moving with an uniform velocity, from the Perihelion or 
the Aphelion of its proper orbit. It is the difference of SL' and AL', 
or of ΜΙ, and PL', as we have used those symbols, perpetually. And 
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here we might close these explanations. But we have recently been 
favoured with a very valuable communication from Mr. Adams of 
St. John's college Cambridge; and, as he has also given us per- 
mission to make it public, we should not be justified in withholding 
it from our readers. 

The discovery lately made by Professor Hansen, (Director of the 
Observatory of Seeberg,) of a perturbation of the moon, the period 
of which is of very considerable length, and the effect of which 
heretofore was confounded with the mean motion; and an accurate 
reduction of the lunar observations at Greenwich by the Astronomer 
Royal, Mr. Airy ; have led to the conclusion that the secular motion 
of the moon (ML) at the beginning of the present century was 
really 39" greater than Damoiseau assumed it to be. 

It follows that the mean longitude of our xivth Supplementary 
Table (Introduction, page xxiii) requires a correction of 39" xx; 
or 39" x by the number of centuries: which in going back from 
A. D. 18or1 will have to be subtracted from the value of ML found 
from that Table. 

In like manner the mean longitude found from our xviith Table 
(page xxvii) that of the Perigee, (PL,) requires a correction of 
31 x x, or 31" multiplied by the number of centuries: which 
must be subtracted from the value of PL found from that Table 
before A. D. 1Sor. 

So likewise the mean longitude of the Node (N L) found from 
our xxth Table (page xxxi) requires a correction of 63" multiplied 
by the number of centuries, or «; which must be subtracted from 
N L found from that Table, before A. D. 18or. 

This correction of the mean longitude A. D. 18or entails a cor- 
rection of the mean synodic standard of that epoch also. The 
standard determined by Mr. Adams is 


29 d. 530 588 136 66 Or 
29 d. 12 ἢ. 44 m. 2-815 002 24 sec. 


though he recommends that it should be taken at 29d. 12 h. 44 m. 
2:815 sec., because the value of this latter decimal cannot be de- 
pended on beyond the third place. 

The same distinguished Astronomer having very obligingly gone : 
into the intricate calculation of the secular inequalities of the moon, 
and by a method which takes into account every term in the series 
of the powers of «, has furnished us also with a new formula for the 
secular correction of the mean longitude, (i. e. of ML,) found from 





- 
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our xivth Table as above directed ; and one which includes the 
fourth power of x. 

* I0".52603 x k«? 

— O"OI27196 x ? 

—  Oo"-ooo 064 644 2 x x^. 
In the application of this to any epoch anterior to A. D. 1801, the 
sum of the two latter terms must be subtracted from the first; and 
the remainder, with a positive sign, will be the secular correction of 
ML, found from our xivth Table, at « centuries before A.D. 18or1. 

With regard to the other two corrections; the secular correction 
of ML, the secular correction of PL, and the secular correction of 
NL, are to each other in the ratio of certain numbers, which 
Damoiseau assumed as 

I, —3:70197, ^ 0-612 o6. 
But Mr. Adams prefers the ratios determined by Plana; and 
these are 

I, —3:81037, τ 0:644 48. 

It follows, that the secular correction of ML, at « centuries be- 
fore A. D. 18or, having been found from the formula above pre- 
scribed; if we multiply it by— 3:810537, it will give the secular 
correction of PL, required at « centuries before A. D. 18cr also: 
and if we multiply it bv -- 0:644 48, it will be the secular correction 
of NL, at the distance of « centuries before A. D. 18o1 likewise. 
And the former of these 1s negative, the latter is positive perpetually ; 
1. e. the former must be subtracted from P L found from Table xvii, 
the latter must be added to N L found from Table xx, at x centuries 
before A D. 1801 *. 


* From this direction of Mr. Adams, it will be seen that the proper sign 
of the secular correction of N L, anterior to A. D. 1801, is positive. In our 
own Calculations we have always assumed it as negative; which must conse- 
quently have been a mistake. We have not thought it worth while to correct 
this oversight ; because it can never make a difference of more than a few 
seconds at last; which in a chronological point of view is utterly insig- 
nificant. In fact the whole of the equation, for which N L is wanted, (the 
fourth, or E/",) is so small even at its maximum, that except in calculating 
an eclipse it is commonly omitted altogether. 'lhe Correction required in 
these instances would be to subtract twice the amount of the secular cor- 
rection of N L, from N D; and with that corrected value of N D as the 
argument to enter Table xxi, Part v, (Introduction, Supplementary Tables, 
Page xxxiii) and take out the equation E" afresh. In judging of the 
limits of an ecliptic Syzygy, this oversight would make a difference; and 
we now perceive that the solar eclipse, April 2, B. C. 1847, (iii. 517, 518.) 
would be much more considerable than we concluded. '"lhe sun would 
be 4^ at least nearer to the node than we made it. 
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Mr. Adams has furnished us also with a more correct formula for 
the recovery of the mean synodic standard at any point of time 
anterior to A. D. 18or, from that of A. D. 1801 as proposed above : 
a change in the formula for the secular correction necessarily en- 
tailing a change in this. 


t 03-033 500 k 
— 05-000 o60 738 «? 
— οϑοοο 000 411 58 x? 


In which « is the number of centuries before A. D. 1801; and 
both the latter terms are to be subtracted from the first: and the 
remainder with a positive sign is the correction required by the 
standard of A. D. 18or, at the distance of « centuries before. 

For the accommodation of formule, which involve successive 
powers of «, or the time, from an epoch before A. D. 18o1 to one 
after it, we have only to follow a simple and invariable rule; viz. that 
the terms which involve the odd powers of « should change their 
sign, and those which involve the even powers should not. "These 
different formule then, before and after A. D. 180r respectively, 
stand as follows. 


i. Correction of the "Tabular 





value of ML — 39" κ Before A. D. 1801 
* 39" κ After A.D. 1801 

Correction of the Tabular 
value of PL —21" x Before A. D. 1801 
*31"k After A.D. 1801 

Correction of the Tabular 
value of NL —63" Before A. D. 1801 
t 63" After A.D. 1801 
ii. Secular Correction of M L ^ 10":526 o3 κ2 Before A. D. 1801 
^ I0".526 o3 «? After A.D. 1801 
— O".oI2 719 6 x? Before A. D. 18o1 
t O".o12 719 6 x9 After A.D. 180r 


— Qo'.ooo 064 644 2 «* Ἢ Before A. D. 18o1 
— o".ooo 064 6442 x* | After A.D. 1801 


Secular Correction of PL, 


obtained as above — Before A. D. τοι 
ES After A. D. 18or 


Secular Correction of N L, 
obtained as above 4 Before A. D. 1801 
4 After A.D. 180r 
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iii. Secular Correction of the 


mean Synodic standard — * 05-033 509 κα Before A. D. 1801 
— 05-033 509 k After A.D. 1801 


— οϑοοο o60 738 x? Before A. D. 1801 
— οϑοοο o60 738 «&? After A.D. 180r 


— οϑοοο oco 411 58 «? | Before A. D. 1801 
* 0$-000 ooo 411 58 κϑ | After A. D. 1801 


The secular correction obtained from this formula of Mr. Adams, 
and that which we get from the formula of Damoiseau, in a given 
instance may not be materially different. For example, B. C. 4004, 
at the distance of 58:04. centuries before A. D. 18or, the former 
is --8' 57/18"; the latter, as we have seen supra page 623, is 
8" 58' 57^; and we have been informed by Mr. Adams that the sum 
of the remaining terms in the series (which runs on itself into in- 
finity) for that epoch is only 4-38"; so that the total amount of the 
correction, even for so remote an epoch, obtained from his formula, 
would be 8? 57' 56": only 1'1" less than that which we got from 
Damoiseau's. "The difference is not more perceptible in the mean 
synodie standard, which we recover from each of our formule re- 
spectively. 

di hom, s 
B. C. 4004 Formula of Damoiseau, 29 12 44 4:535 
Formula of Mr. Adams, 29 12 44 4:475 


o-o6o 





d; b. m; 8; 
B. C. 1847 Formula of Damoiseau, 29 12 44 3:987 
Formula of Mr. Adams, 29 12 44 3:936 


O-051 


This latter is consequently somewhat less than the standard of the 
Phoenix period, B. C. 1847 ; and than the standard of the period of 
600 years, B. C. 4004; in comparison even of what we recovered 
from the former. We have applied however Mr. Adams' formula 
of this kind to the epoch of B. C. 2347, just 5oo years before the 
first Phoenix period; and found that it gives the standard of that 
epoch almost the same as that of this period. 


d'h- ὙΠ ss. 
Standard of the Phoenix period B. C. 1847 29 12 44 4114 
Standard from Formula B. C. 2347.. .. 29 12 44 4071 
0:043 
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And this must be allowed to be something remarkable; B. C. 
2347 being virtually the epoch of the decursus of Pheonix periods 
themselves. 

We are also informed by Mr. Adams that, for such an epoch as 
B. C. 720, the correction of our Tabular mean longitude pointed out 
supra would make a difference of 4-33 minutes of mean solar time. 
Now this is nearly the difference which exists de facto between 
the dates of the three oldest lunar oppositions, B. C. 721 and 
B.C. 720, obtained from our Tables (Introduction, 281. 288.) and 
the observed times as recorded by Ptolemy. So that, when this 
correction is taken into account, the difference between calculation 
and observation in these instances is almost reduced to nothing. 

In like manner the total amount of the correction of the Tabular 
mean longitude, April 28 B. C. 4004, we are informed would be 
—39' — -r 1h. 21m. in mean solar time ; by which the new moon 
of the Hexaémeron would be later than we have made it: viz. 
April 28, at 15h. 7m., for the meridian of Jerusalem, instead of 
I3h. 46m. Mr. Adams himself has calculated this new moon, and 
determined it to April 28 at r5h. 16m.; which differs only 9 m. 
from our calculation, corrected as above. .And he is of opinion 
that this must decide the question whether that new moon could 
have fallen out exactly at noon for the meridian of Jerusalem ; 
though he still considers it possible that the true time might have 
been an hour earlier, or an hour later, than even he has made it. 
On the whole, the true date of this Primary conjunction seems to be 
determinable to a time nearer to sunset than to noon; yet not 
critically even to the time of sunset. And this being the case, the 
mean new moon of the same epoch is determined almost critically 
to midnight April 29 ; for the meridian of Jerusalem. Mr. Adams 
makes it April 28 at 23h. 23m. : our calculation, corrected as above, 
would make it April 28 at 23 h. 54 m. 23sec.: only 5 m. 37 sec. 
before midnight *. 


* We have however calculated this Primary New Moon over again, 
from our own Tables, with Mr. Adams? corrections. "The result is, 


Mean new moon, April 28 : 28 52 Mean time Greenwich. 
April 28 23 49 39 Mean time Jerusalem. 

True new moon, April 28 12 49 58:2 Mean time Greenwich. ' 
April 28 τῷ 1o 45:2 Mean time Jerusalem. 
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v αὐτῇ Ty ὡρᾳ ἠγαλλιάσατο τῷ πνεύματι ὁ ᾿ἰησοὺς, 
4 τ e ^ ' , , Ct ^ * 
καὶ εἶπεν. ᾿Εξομολογοῦμαι σοὶ [Πάτερ κύριε τοῦ οὐρανοῦ καὶ 
^ ^ [:4 , , ^ 5 'N ^ ^ ^ * 
τῆς "γῆς; ὅτι ἀπέκρυψας ταῦτα ἀπὸ σοφῶν kai συνετῶν, kai 
, L E ys «x , A"Ke MEM ἐν e Θ᾽ 
ἀπεκάλυψας αὐτὰ νηπίοις" ναὶ ὁ Ἰ]ατήρ᾽ ὅτι οὕτως ἐγένετο 


εὐδοκία ἔμπροσθεν c'oU.—Evangel. secund. Lucam, x. 21. 


Videor mihi debitum ingentis hujus operis, adjuvante 
Domino, reddidisse. quibus parum vel quibus nimium 
est, mihi ignoscant: quibus autem satis est, non mihi 
sed Deo mecum gratias congratulantes agant. Ámen.— 


Augustin. De Civitate Dei, xxi. 30. 
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MINOR CORRECTIONS. 


233 lastline, Tables xxxi. xxix. xxvii. P.i. read xxvi Parti. ii: 
xxvii: xxviii. 


234 note E. Tables xxxi. xxxii. read xxx. xxxi. 
— note h. "Tablexxvii P.i. and P.ii. read xxvi. P. i. and P. ii. 


235 note k. "Table xxviii. read xxvii. 


258 line 4 of dol z τς 59 2 » 
— line 9 of note Apparent time" read ** Mean 


265 line 13 
— line 14 


*« at 18 hours" read ** midnight" 
— line 20 * earlier of the two," read **later" 
301 line 25 «about 2 P. M." corrige € 2 A. M." 
302 line2 **about 27 hours" — “τῷ hours" 


— line 3 **about four hours" — — *6 16 hours" 


115 last line * App. time" dele or read ** Mean time" 
178 line 5 * apparent time" read € mean time" 

183 last line ** appar. time" read * mean time" 

201 last line ** apparent time" read *€ mean time" 

216 line τὶ ** apparent time" dele. 


— ]ine 6 of note 


ec 1 2 «€ 1 2» 
: apparent time" read *€ mean 
— line τὰ of ed d mid ys Ξε 


220 line 6 of note 


ἘΞ Ἐπ MCN: } * apparent time" read ** mean time" 
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The references followed by z are to the Notes ; by Introd. are to the 
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Abasement, of the sun, or moon, or 
planets, iii. 478 n. 

Abatos, the, at Phile in Egypt, iii. 
I9I, 192. 

Abel, meaning of the name of, and 
why applied to him, ii. 255. 

Aben Ragel, age of, iii. 562. 

Abib, meaning of the name of, and 
first imposition, ii. 209. 

Aboul Wéfa, acquainted with the 
lunar inequality called 'The varia- 
tion, iii. 549. 

Abraham, see Zacuth. 

Abraham, birthday of, probably in 
the spring, ii. 199. 

Abügomene, the, iv. 499. 

Abydos, burial-place of Osiris at, iii. 


ΤΟΙ." 

Alive hieroglyphical symbol of 
what, iii. 177 n. 

Abyssinia, see Matque. 

Abyssinia, conversion of, date of 
the, Introd. 15. 

Abyssinians, the, hebdomadal cycle 
among, i. 410. 

Acceleration, the lunar, cause of, 
11. 22. 25. 

Aceliucz, the, epagomen: of the Ar- 
menian calendar, i. 616. 

Achilles, ceremony at Elis, in ho- 
nour of, i. 178. in Thessaly, i. 
182. in the Λευκὴ Νῆσος, ibid. 

Achilles Tatius, age of and personal 
history, ii. 464. 

Achoreus, priest of the Apis at 
Memphis, ii. 481. 

Ada, reign of, in Caria, ii. 577 n. 

Adad, of Damascus, iii. 118. 


Adad, or Hadad-Rimmon, ibid. 

Adam, reckoning of the life of, in 
Scripture, 11. 244. 265. 

Adam, the second, Jesus Christ, ii. 


263. 

Adami Vita, the apocryphal produc- 
tion of the, ii. 118 a. 266. 

Adams, Mr., formula of, for the 
secular correction of the mean 
longitude, and the mean synodic 
standard, iv. 669 sqq. 

Adar, the month, meaning of the 
name of, and site in the Jewish 
calendar, ii. 182. 

Adarga, the, of Ninus, iii. 118. 

Aderbigján, the ancient Media, iv. 
666. 

Adergatis, see Adarga. 

Adonia, see Arsinoé. 

Adonis, see Thammuz. 

Adonis, iii. 117. 121. gardens of, 
111. 134. 

Adrian, military rules of, i. 253 n. 
travelled over the empire on foot, 
i 253 ^. chronology of the first 
three years of the reign of, ii. 596. 
date of the visit of, to Egypt, iv. 
409. 

Adrianus, month so called at T hebes 
in Egypt, iv. 235. 

JEgyptian, see Egyptian. 

2118, modern name of the ancient 
Jerusalem, iv. 591. 

ZElian, chronology of the life of, and 
of the Historia Animalium of, ii. 


599 9. Td 
ZEmilius, Paullus L., incident in the 
censorship of, ii. 444. 
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ZJEnesidemus, see Time. 

τα, classical sense of the word, 
Introd. 2. pronunciation and or- 
thography, ibid. 4. 

ZEra Vulgaris, astronomical rule of 
the reckoning of the, ibid. 24. 
ZEschylus, not acquainted with the 
recession of the sun, as a circum- 
stance of the banquet of 'Thy- 

estes, i. 337. 

ZEsculapius, true birth-place of, ii. 
443 n. iv. 434. identified with Sa- 
rapis, iv. 434. 

JEsymneta, the god, at Patre in 
Achaia, i. 182 ἢ. 

Z4Eternus, derivation of in Latin, ii. 
216, and n. 

ZEthiopians, the, hebdomadal cycle 
among, i. 410. 

A&vum, the Latinized form of the 
Greek αἰὼν, 1. 3 n. ii. 275. 

JEvus, see ZEvum. 

Africanus, standard of the natural 
year according ἴο, 1. 74 à. account 
of the Egyptian chronology, of, 
Ii. 145. 

Agastya, Hindu name of the star 
Canopus, iv. 77. 

Agatho, i. 31. 

Agesilaus, rate of the marches of, 1. 
255 n. date of the death of, ii. 
578 n. letter of, to Idrieus, ib. n. 
date of the accession of, iv. 124. 

"Ayopás πληθώρα, time denoted by 
the, i. 215 n. 

Agrahayana, meaning of the name 
of, in the Hindu calendar, iv. 70. 

Agrippa of Bithynia, quoted by 
Ptolemy, age of, i. 183. 

Ahaz, dial of, in Scripture, i. 284 n. 
permission to ask a sign given to, 
i. 282. 

Ahriman, or Arimanius, Magian 
name of the Evil Principle, ii. 
83 n. iii. 178. 

Aiàv, see ZEvum. use of and mean- 
ing in the classics, ii. 286 ». defi- 
nition of, according to Aristotle, 
ii. 294 n. use of, in the New Tes- 
tament in the sense of world, ii. 
321. use of, in the Old Testa- 
ment, ii. 285 n. 

Ajalon, see Yd/o. position of, rela- 
tively to Gibeon, 1. 260. iv.589,sq. 

Albumasar, opinion of, of the origin 
of the motion of the heavenly 
bodies, ii. 80 n. 2 

Aldebaran, place of in the sphere, 
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relatively to Antares, iii. 448 and n. 
observation of, by the Egyptian 
Hermes, iii. 258. 435 n. 

Aleimnanni, see Chnodomarius. 

Alexander, rate of the marches of, 
i.256 n. date of the death of, ii. 
566. iv. 426. Introd. 11. visit of 
to Egypt, 11. 572. presence of, at 
Babylon, ii. 76. iii. 480 2. 

Alexandria, submission of to Augus- 
tus, date of the, iv. 473. Tribes 
and Δῆμοι of, ii. 435 n. and An- 
tioch, distance of, 11. 603, 604. 

Alexandrine, see Paschal. correc- 
tion of the primitive Egyptian ca- 
lendar, iii. 66, 70. 

Alfergan, age of, iii. 345. 

Alilat, the Arabian, ii. 98. iii. 117. 

Almamoun, the caliph, reign of, i. 
678. iii. 345. Introd. 63. 

Almanacks, Chinese, dates referred 
to in, iv. 4. 

Alphabet, letters of the, the zpóra 
στοιχεῖα, iv. 187. 269 and m. 

Altitude, the, of a star, or a degree 
of the ecliptic, iii. 587. 

Alzarchel, iv. 661 n. 

Amanus, part of Mount Taurus, ii. 
179. iii. 24. 

Amasis, 'l'horax, dedicated by, at 
Lindus in Rhodes, ii. 396. in- 
scriptions on tombs in the reign 
of, ibid. a dependent of Nebu- 
chadnezzar's, ii. 516. limits of the 
reign of, ibid. 

Ambrose, epistle of, to the Bishops 
of /Emilia, iv. 463. 

Amenthes, the, of the Egyptians, 
and its connection with Osiris, iv. 
417. 

America, Spanish, Lunar Periods of, 
1. 68 n. 

᾿Αμμαλῶ, the, at Athens, iv. 252. 

Ammon, Jupiter, temple of, in Li- 
bya, iv. 251. 256. nature of the 
statue there, iv. 254. perpetual 
fire, or lamp in the, iv. 256. 

᾿Αμμωνιὰς, ἡ τριήρης, iv. 252. 

Amn, see Amoun. the invisible 
Deity, iv. 238. 373. 

᾿Αμονρασωνθὴρ, at "l'hebes, in Egypt, 
iv. 235 n. 

Amoun, meaning of, in the Egyp- 
tian, iv. 237. in what sense first 
applied to the Divinity, iii. 98. 

Amoun-ei, abode of Amoun, iv. 243. 
249. 

inu Ra, festival of, on the mo- 
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numents, iv. 223. 226. Harsa- 
phes, iii. 229. 

Anahuac, see Memico. 

᾿Ανακεφαλαίωσις, the, of Scripture, 
what, ii. 379. 

᾿Ανακλητήρια, see Ptolemy. the, at 
Alexandria or Memphis, iv. 154. 
ii. 388. 

Anastasius, the emperor, date of the 
death of, Introd. 118. 

᾿Ανατολὴ, in what sense applied to 
the moon, ii. 498. 

Anatolius, of Laodicea, creation 
dated in the spring by, ii. 120. 
Anaximander, inventor of the sun- 
dial among the Greeks, i. 285 n. 

Anaximenes, age of, ibid. 

Ancient of Days, application of the 
title of the, to the Eternal in 
Scripture, ii. 156. 

Andrew of Byzantium, see Apis 
cycle of Armenia. 

Androdas, the climacteric number, 
lii. 439 n. 

Anebe, Coptic for what, iv. 366. 

Angels, the Beni Aleim of Scripture, 
i 378. creation and fall of the, 
opinions relating to, ii. 2311. 

18. 

Animal food, permission to use 
when given to man, ii. 160. 

Animal worship, beginning of in 
Egypt, iv. 166. 

Annianus, chronology of, ii. 120. 
1407. Introd. 191. 

Annual equation, the lunar, by whom 
first pointed out, iii. 549. 

Annus Magnus the, of Cicero, iii. 
211 m. 

Anomalistic period of the moon, ac- 
cording to the Chaldeans, iii. 524. 

49. 

M or Anubis, representation of 
on the sphere in Egypt, iii. 586. 
iv. 228. 328. 365. 

Anquetil du Perron, see Zendavesta. 

Antares, place of on the sphere, 
relatively to Aldebaran, iii. 448 
and n. mean longitude of, A. D. 
1802, iv. 55. 

Antecedentia, in, movement, ii. 84 a. 
origin and meaning of the phrase, 
iii. 440. 

Anthesteria, the, ii. 106. 

Anthesterion, limits of, in the Attic 
Calendar, ii. 106. 182. name of, 
ii. 182. 

Antichrist, the, doctrine of Scripture 
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concerning the time of the appear- 
ance of, ii. 331. 

Anticipation, diurnal, of the fixed 
stars known to the Egyptians, iii. 
338. 589. 

Antimachus of Colophon, preferred 
by Plato to Choerilus, i. 340 n. 

Antinoüs, death of, in Egypt, iv. 


485. 

Antioch and Memphis, distance of, 
li. 594. and Alexandria, distance 
of, 11. 603, 604. 

Antiochus the Great, marriage of in 
Greece B. C. 191 ; ii. 425 n. wars 
of, with Ptolemy Philopator,ii.433. 

Antonius Diogenes, work of on 
Thule, i. 199 2. 

Antony, see Triumviri. retreat of, 
before the Parthians, i. 256 m. 
meeting of and Cleopatra, after 
Philippi, ii. 425. 

Anubis, see Znebe, Anoup. use of 
the head or profile of, in the ser- 
vices of Isis, 11. 448 n. Ἕ ρμάνουβις, 
lii. 476. hieroglyphical styles of, 
iv. . 

Anwás of the Arabians, iii. 333. 

Anysis, the blind king of Egypt, ii. 
544» 548 

Apé, the, 
242. 

Apelles the painter, accusation of to 
Ptolemy Philopator, ii. 435 n. 

Aphrodite, derivation of the name of, 
among the Greeks, ii. 349 ». idea 
of first conceived in Cyprus, iii. 
118. 366. 

᾿Αφροδιτόπολις, see ᾿Ατάρβηχις, A- 
thor. 

Apio, derivation of the name of the 
sabbath, according to, 1. 424. 

Apis, the marks of, i. 152. ii. 483. 
485. 497. 500. ᾿ 

Apis, the, hieroglyphical name of, 
and its meaning, iv. 400. con- 
ception of, date of the, ii. 513. iv. 
320- thturu e 

Apis, the, antiquity of, according to 
the monuments, ii. 387. Mavreía, 
or divination of, ii. 478 n. 

Apis, the, set up at Bethel, ii. 536 n. 

Apis cycle, i. 66, 67 n. 98. 111. 560. 
of the Egyptians, i. 66. 560. οἵ 
the Chaldeans, i. 205 1. 366. 560. 
ii. 404. ofthe Chinese, i. 366. 508. 
560. of the Armenian church, i. 
IOO. 561. ii. 495. 

Apogee of the solar orbit; ii. 134. 


of Thebes in Egypt, iv. 
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Introd. 202. position of the, B. C. 
1347, lii. 387. 

᾿Απόκρουσις, applied in what sense 
to the moon, ii. 498. 

Apollinopolis in Egypt, worship of 
the Phasis secunda at, iv. 372. 

Apollo, Δειραδιώτης, 1. 182 n. 

Apollonius, site of, in the calendar 
of Elis, Introd. 18. 

Apollonius /Egyptius, 1i. 145 n. 

Apollonius of Tyana, visit of, to 
Taxila in India, i. 218 ». 417. 
rule of, in the adoration of the 
sun, i. 218. life of, by Philostra- 
tus, 1. 417. 

᾿Αποφράδες ἡμέραι, see ᾿Επεικάδες, 
Μιαραί. 

Apopis or Apophis, thetype of dark- 
ness among the Egyptians, iii 
402. 

Apries, reign of, ii. 547, 548. de- 
feated and killed in battle by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, ii. 516. 

Apparentiz, the, of Ptolemy, Julian 
calendar of, iv. 462. 

Aprilis, meaning of the name of, in 
the calendar of Romulus, ii. 103. 

Apsides, the, line of, what, ii. 134. 

Apuleius, history of, i. 195. date of 
his Metamorphoses, ibid. iv. 408. 
denoted by his own Lucius, i. 196. 
1l. 448 n. 

Aquarius, xvth degree of, among 
the Chinese, ii. 9o. 93. iii. 319. 
iv. 25, 26. among the Japanese, 
li. 94, 95. beginning of spring in 

hina, 11. 9o ἢ. conjunction of 
planets in the, ii. 92. ingress of 
the sun into, B. C. 1346, at Heli- 
opolis, iii. 400. 

Aquilius Flaccus, government of 
Egypt, of, iv. 364 n. 

Ara, Egyptian for king, iv. 315. 

Arabian rule of the night-day, In- 
trod. 65. astronomical rule of the 
night-day, ibid. ἡ. 

Arabians, the, hebdomadal cycle 
among, 1. 409. 

Aracta, see Raccah. 

Ararat, see Ark. the, of Scripture, 
11. 170. 

Aratus, sphere of, how graduated, 
iii. 281. 

Araucans of Chili, noctidiurnal cy- 
cle of the, i. 362. iv. 610. 

Areb-bekour, . evening-morning, i. 
93. 136. 146. 

Archangel, see Michael. 
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᾿Αρχαὶ of antiquity, insignia of the, 
iv. 212 and m. 

Archimagi, see Parthia, Persia. 

Archimedes, see Cochlias. 

Ardibehishtmah, site of, in the Gela- 
lean calendar, ii. 182. the rose 
month in Persia, ibid. 

Argeos, see Sexagenarüi. 

Argyrus, [saac, date of the tables 
of, iv. 466. Introd. 112. 

Aridzeus, Philip, date of the acces- 
sion of, Introd. τι. 

Aries, why assumed as the first 
sign of the sphere in Egypt, ii. 
71. dH. 285. 

Armanius, see Ahriman. 

Arietis 27, mean longitude of, B. C. 
4004, lii. 272. 291. B.C. 1847, 
ibid. 

Aristzus, see Ceos. 

Aristides, the sophist, visit of, to E- 
gypt, i1. 517 n. iv. 429. 

Aristobulus, the peripatetic Jewish 
philosopher, his explanation of 
the word Sabbath, i. 424. 432. 

Aristotle, see Aiov, Mars, Time. 

Ark, building of the, time taken up 
by, ii. 166. deposited on mount 
Ararat, ii. 179. remains of, on 
mount Ararat, ibid. date of the 
descent from the, ii. 173. 267 and 


n. 

Armenia, church of, see Apis Cycle. 

"Aporoi, the sacred, at Athens, num- 
ber of and times, iii. 135. 

Aroura, the, of the Egyptians. sym- 
bolical of the Apis Cycle, ii. 481. 
482n. and of the cycle of leap- 
year, iv. 202. 

Arsacia, the modern Casbin, iii. 602. 
iv. 664. 

Arsinoé, sister and wife of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, ii. 429 n. 431 n. iit. 
143. Adonia celebrated by, B.C. 
282. ii. 431 n. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon, retreat of, from 
among the Cadusii, i. 256». O- 
chus, treatment of Egypt by, ii. 
580. sacrifice of the Apis by, ii. 
574. ἵν. 427 n. 

" Apregas, TpikXapía, 1. 182 n. 

Artemisia, sister and wife of Mau- 
solus, chronology of the reign of 
in Caria, ii. 577 n. 

Artemius, governor of Egypt, put 
to death by Julian, ii. 604. 

Arueris, born in the womb of Rhea, 
and why, iii. 104. cf. ii. 385. 
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Aryandes, satrap of Egypt, chro- 
nology of, ii. 570. 

Asara, see Saros. 

Asclepiades, 11. 145 n. 

" Adr, see Aso. 

Aseth, reputed institution of the 
epagomen:e of the equable year in 
the reign of, in Egypt, iv. 198. 

Ash, constellation, the, in the book 
of Job, iii. 326. 

Ashtaroth, n. 109. i. T17. 
Asinorum festum, in Egypt, and 
among the Romans, iii. 410 ἢ. 
Aso, queen of the Ethiopians, con- 
federate with Typhon, iii. 156. 
Asp, the, an insigne of Isis, ii. 472 

and a. 

Ass, the, why sacred to ''yphon in 
Egypt, iii. 189. 

᾿Ασταρὴτ, see Astarte. 

Astarte, the Phoenician, ii. 109. iii 
118. 

᾿Αστροκύων, Sirius, in Egypt, iv. 
201. 

Astrology, the invention of the 
Chaldeans, i. 346. 351. iv. 96. 

Astronoé, of Sidon, iii. 118. 

Astronomical, see ZEra. 

᾿Ατάρβηχις, ii. 504, 507. 
304. 

Ataur, Arabic name of the sign of 
Taurus, iii. 369. 

Aterga, see Adarga. 

Atergatis, see Adarga. 

Athena, the Egyptian Neith, ii. 
84 n. 

Athenodorus, ὁ ZávOovos, iv. 418. 

Athens, see Debts, Schools. civil day 
of, limits of the, i. 175. latitude 
and longitude of, i. 342. iv. 6o1. 
Julian calendar of, i. 602. 

Athor, see Zhóou. cow of, at Den- 
derah, and Aphroditopolis, iv. 
280. 304. 312. 

Athyr, name of, among the Egyp- 
tians, ii. 503. 

Athyr, name of, applied to the Apis, 
ii. 503. to Venus, ii. 504. to Isis, 
lii. 34. 369. 

Athyr, see 4 thor. the same with Isis 
or Neith, iii. 34, 369. mother of 
the Sun, iii. 35 and ἢ. 

᾿Αθυρὶ, one of the names of Isis, ii. 
504. lii. 35. 

Atmosphere, creation of the, on the 
second day, ii. 9. 


lii. 34. 1v 


9 
Atreus and Thyestes, fable of, un-- 


known to Homer, i. 334 n. 
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Atonement, day of the, limits of, i. 


145. 

Ator, see Athor, Athyr. 

Attalus, the commentator on Ara- 
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Attes, see ὕης. Phrygian imperso- 
nation of, ii. 96. relation of, to the 
Phrygian Cybele, ii. 443 n. iii. 117. 

Attica, forwardness of the seasons 
in, li. 421. vintage season in, ii. 
426. 

Attin, see Aftes. 

Attis, see Aftes. 

Attock, see Tazxila. 

Αὐάσεις, Egyptian name of the oases 
of the desert, iv. 251. 

Augmentum lunare, the, Introd. 84. 

Augusta, see Papyrus. 

Augusta, or Augusti, era in Egypt, 
iii. 66. iv. 476. at Rome, iv. 475. 

Augustus, date of the time when he 
was in Egypt, after Actium, ii. 
586. iv. 474 and m. date of the 
reception of the name of, iv. 475, 
416. 

Auletes, Ptolemy,ii.419. surnamed 
Dionysos Neos, ibid. 435 n. 

Aulis, detention of the Greeks at, 
known to Hesiod, i. 335 2. 

Ausonius, noctidiurnal rule of, i. 
199 n. 

Autolycus, standard of the natural 
year according to, 1. 73 n. 

Αὐτοζῶον, the, of Plato, 11. 294 n. 

Auwá, al, the Arabic, what, iii. 584. 

Averani of Florence, reduction of 
the Egyptian calendar from the 
Magna Compositio by, iv. 191. 

Azarias, calendar of, among the 
Armenians, Introd. 16. 

Azimuth, of the sun, May 31, B.C. 
1520, iv. 589. 

Aztecs, calendar of the, i. 361. 364 
n. noctidiurnal rule of the, i. 362. 
411. lv. ότο. doctrine of the 
extinction of suns of the, i. 364. 
Lunar period of 312 years of the, 
ir SE: 

Azyma, noctidiurnal rule prescribed 
for the, 1. 144. 

B 


Baal, name of, meaning of the, iii. 98. 

Baalim, iii. 117. 

Babylon, see Dispersion. no records 
of solar observations at, i. 382. 
ii. 403. lunar eclipses, recorded 
at, l. 403. 411. longitude and 
latitude of, i. 352. iv. 604. 
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Babylonian, see Berosus. dates in 
the Magna Compositio, i. 205. ii. 
397. records, ii. 144. 

Bagoas, favourite and minister of 
Artaxerxes Ochus, ii. 574. 580. 
murdered his master, ii. 574. 

Bat, Egyptian for soul, iii. 216 n. 

Bainbrige, calculation of the helia- 
cal rising of Sirius by, iii. 43. 

Bats, Egyptian for the palm, iii. 207 
n. 216 n. 

Balbec, in Syria, called after Helio- 
polis in Egypt, iv. 450. 

Bar, see Typhon. 

Bardesanes, Syrus, date of the birth 
of, ii. 600. 

Barley harvest, see Attica. in Judaea, 
1,204. 1. Τὴ: 

Βασιλίσκος, see Ürcus. 

Βεβαιῶν, see Typhon. 

Βεβῶν, see Typhon. 

Bede, Venerable, date of the death 
of, Introd. 190. 

Beetle, symbolical, kinds ofin Egypt, 
li. 487. type of the sun, ib. type 
of the moon, ib. 488. of 'Thoth 
or Hermes, ib. of the lower hemi- 
sphere, ii. 488. iv. 357. of the 
sign of Cancer, ii. 488. iv. 357. 
typical of Pthas, iii. 109 n. of the 
Γένεσις κόσμου, iv. 369. 

Beit-ür, see Gibeon. 

Bel, or Belus, meaning of, iii. 98. 

Beltis, see Urania. meaning of, iii. 
98, 118. 

Bentley, Mr., account of the correc- 
tions of the Hindu calendar ac- 
cording to, i. 581. iv. 46. 

Ber, see Umbri. affix of the names 
of the months in the Roman 
calendar, iii. 316. 

Bera, the verb, proper sense of in 
Hebrew, ii. 337. 

Berenice, wife of Ptolemy Lagi, and 
mother of Philadelphus, ii. 419. 
429. date of the death of, ii. 421 
and a. 

Bergelmer, the, of the Edda, ii. 108. 

Bernard, Edward Dr., testimony 
of, to the rate of the Precession 
assumed in Egypt, iii. 274 n. to 
the observations attributed to 
Hermes, iii. 435 2. 

Beroé or Berytus, in Phoenicia, iii. 
450. 

Berosus, Babylonian records ac- 
cording to, il. 145. 1v. 93. 

Berytus, see Beroe. 
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Bes-Antinoüs, city of, in Egypt, iv. 
4236 n. 

Bessel, standard of the mean tropi- 
cal year, according to, iv. 572. 
of the mean sidereal year, Introd. 
243. of the mean diurnal move- 
ment in longitude, Introd. 264. 
Fasti, iv. 512 2. 516. of the di- 
urnal acceleration, Introd. 264. 
formula of, for finding the mean 
longitude of the sun, at any epoch 
before or after A.D. 18or, iv. 
516. 

Bethaven, name of applied to Bethel, 
li. 536 n. 

Bethel, the principal seat of the 
worship of the calves, ii. 536 n. 

Bethhoron, see Beitár, Gibeon. 

Biot, Mons. calculation of the helia- 
cal rising of Sirius by, iii. 44. 52 
n. explanation ofthe rule of Theon 
Alexandrinus by, iii. 65. 

Bissex, the, place of in the calendar 
of Numa, ii. 39, 40. in the Julian 
calendars of antiquity, i. 597. 
the lunar, Introd. 83. 

Boats, motion in, symbolical of di- 
vinity in Egypt, iv. 346. 

Bononia, island of, near Mutina, 
lil. 164. 

Bouillaud, see ÉEvection. 

Boundehesch, see Zendavesta. the, 
of the Parsees, date of, i. 209, 
210. 

Brass, pieces of, use of in calcula- 
tion, Introd. 2. 

British church, ancient, see Paschal. 

Bruma, Roman, date of the, i1. 425. 

Bryaxes, statue of Sarapis by, iv. 
418. 

Bubastis, the Egyptian, iii. 377. iv. 
416 n. 

Bucolici, the, disturbances of in 
Egypt, ii. 598 n. 

Bul, site of, in the Sacred Calendar, 
li. 215 n. 

Bull the, typical of the Persian 
Mithras, n. 83 n. type of the 
Egyptian Ra, at Helopolis, iii. 
3710 n. 166. the white, at ''hebes 
in Egypt, iv. 170. 224. 227. 

Bull, the, among the Cimbri, ii. 111. 

Bull, the, natural term of the life 
of, iv. 164. 

Bull sign of the, sacred to the 
moon, iii. 369. origin of time in 
the, i1. 83 n. ii. 112. iii. 255-257. 
470. Introd. 241. 
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Burial, time of, in the noctidiurnal 
cycle, among the ancient Romans, 
1. 216 n. 

Buto, the Egyptian Latona, ii. 545. 
oracle of, ibid. 

Byblus, calendar of, ii. 554. 

Byblus, king and queen of, in the 
fable of Osiris and Isis, iv. 342. 
455- 


Cadmus, letters and other discove- 
ries, attributed to, ii. 482 n. 

Cxecina, see Cremona. 

Csesar, see Triumviri. 

Casar, Julius, connection of the 
darkness at the crucifixion, with 
the death of, i. 344 n. 

Caesar, Julius, visit of, to Bithynia, 
li. 42. election of, to the office of 
Pontifex Maximus, ibid. original 
idea of the correction of the ca- 
lendar, conceived by, ii. 42. visit 
of, to Egypt, after Pharsalia, ii. 


43- 

Caesario, son of Julius Czesar, and 
Cleopatra, association of with 
Cleopatra, iv. 234. 

Caifongfou, capital of Honan in 
China, i. 368. longitude and lati- 
tude of, i. 375 n. iv. 613. principal 
seat of science in China formerly, 
iv. 617. 

Cain, meaning of the name of, ii. 
255. 

Caius or Caligula, established the 
Sacra Phrygia, and Sacra Isidis, 
at Rome, ii. 456. 

Calabria, custom in, at the first ap- 
pearance of Sirius, iii. 16. 

Calanus, self-immolation of, i. 218. 

Calendar, the, definition of, i. 39, 
8r. 

Calendar, Egyptian, in the British 
Museum, 11. 277, 411 m. sqq. 
iv. 157. date of and details, ii. 
41I n. 

Calippus, correction of the Metonic 
cycle by, date of the, i. 603. In- 
trod. 105. 

Callimachus, governor of Diospolis 
or hebes in Egypt, in the reign 
of Cleopatra, iv. 233 n. 

Callisthenes, testimony of, to the 
observations kept at Babylon, ii. 
77. lii. 479, 480 n. 

Calüxenus of Rhodes, work of on 
Alexandria in Egypt, ii. 419 
and z. 584 n. 
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Calmet, reference by, of the miracles 
of Joshua and Hezekiah to the 
Egyptian tradition recorded by 
Herodotus, i. 328 n. 

Cambyses, length of the reign of, 
li. 515. date of the death of, ii. 
563 n. 

Campanella, see Planetary. 

Campania, noctidiurnal rule of, i. 
197 n. 

Campsine, see Winds. 


* Camus, the ocean, in Arabic, iii. 


np. 

Canals, the, in Egypt, time of the 
opening of, iii. 12 »., 22, and n. 
iv. 659. 

Canarium Sacrum, in the Roman 
calendar, iv. 437. 

Cancer, tropic of, symbolical repre- 
sentation of the, by the Egyp- 
tians, iii. 310. 

Canicula, vespertine setting of, in 
the Roman calendar, iv. 437. 

Canon of kings, see Ptolemy. 

Canopus, see Agastya, Soheil. date 
of the rising of in Irak, iii. 611. 
observation of at Cnidus, by Eu- 
doxus, iv. 128. 

Cappadocia, see Quadragesima. 

Caracalla, addition to the length of 
the Roman Isia by, ii. 459. 


Caravans, the Arabian, summer 
and winter, institution of, iii. 612, 
613. 


Cardinal numbers, use of for the 
Ordinal, in Scripture, i. 412. 

Carnea, probable date of the insti- 
tution of the, i. 568. 

Carrhz, battle of, see Scorpio. 

Carthage, foundation of, date of the, 
and Natalis Urbis, i. 197. iv. 256. 


259. 

Casbin, the city of, in Irak, date of 
the foundation and site of, iii. 602. 
611. iv. 664. 

Casius, Mons, 
603. 

Cassini, the elder, opinion of, of the 
period of 600 years, iv. 387. of 
the lunar observations known to 
Hipparchus, iv. 112. author of 
the astronomical rule of the rec- 
koning of the /Era Vulgaris, In- 
trod. 24 n. 

Caswini, see Kaswini. 

Cat, fact in the natural history of 
the, reported by the Egyptians, 


li. 499. 


near Antioch, ii. 
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Cato, Minor, march of, from Cy- 
rene to Leptis Magna, i. 254 n. 
the Censor, oration of, in Q. M. 
Thermum, i. 433. 

Censorinus, De Die Natali, date of, 
il. 461. ii. 42. 

Censors, the, dress of among the 
Romans, ii. 444 n. 

Ceos, island of, custom in the, at 
the rising of Sirius, iii. 17. 

Cesil. constellation of, in the Book 
of Job, iii. 326. 

Chaeremon, Phoenix Period of, iii. 
220. 

Chaldeans, see Amomalistic, Apis, 
Babylonian, Conflagration, 1[)6- 
luge, Earth, 'Epumveis. no solar 
observations of the, i. 382. ii. 
403. lunar calendar of the, i. 
205 n. rule of ablution of the, i. 
205 n. records of the, ii. 144. 

Challis, Professor, see Lunar Stand- 
ard. formula of, for the recovery 
of the mean synodic month, ii. 
25. 111. 502. limits of solar eclipses, 
according to, iii. 518 m. 

Chang, calendar of, in China, ii. 
9o n. 

Charax, derivation of the name of 
Sais by, iii. 34 n. 

Che, or Xe, Chinese constellation, 
or lunar mansion, of, ii. 03. pri- 
mary date of the mansion, iv. 20. 
meaning of the name of in Chi- 
nese, iv. 19. 

Che, measure of the, applied to the 
moon, 1. 373 n. 

Chebar, river of in Ezekiel, ii. 552. 

Chemmis, the Egyptian Pan, iii. 
392 n. 

China, ceremonies in, on occasion 
of eclipses, i. 380 ». intercourse 
between, and Thebes in Egypt, 
iv. 231. 

Chinese, see 4/manacks, Equator. 
division of the period of 24 hours, 
1. 58, 217, 376 n. iv. 615. division 
of the Julian year, iv. 7. calen- 
dar, the lunar, i. 82. Metonic, i. 
109. date of the, i. 367. 381. 508. 
511. oldest form of the, ii. 89. 
9o and z. various types of the, 
11. go. months of, without proper 
names, Introd. 47. 

Chinese, tradition of the sun which 
did not set for ten days, i. 324. 
epoch of the noctidiurnal cycle, i. 
374. iv. 615. measure ofa degree, 


iv. 7, 28. no lunar observations 
of the, i. 382. sexagesimal cycle 
of the, an /Era kept in days, 
Introd. 1. 

Chiron, the Grecian, how connected 
with the sphere, iii. 384. 430 n. 

Chiron, sphere of, iv. 134. 

Chnodomarius, king of the Ale- 
manni, made prisoner by Julian, 
i. 182-m. 

Chodesh, see Eedass. 

Choerilus, poem of, on the expedi- 
tion of Xerxes, i. 339 ἢ. a con- 
temporary of Plato's, ibid. 

Chones, the, of Italy, iii. 317. 

Chons, see KAons. 

Chora, the ἱερὰ, near Alexandria in 
Egypt, iii. 208 n. 

Chou-king, Chinese book of the, i. 
319-382. testimony of the, to the 
observance of the seventh day in 
China, i. 405. 

Chronicon Paschale, dates the crea- 
tion in spring, ii. r19. 

Chusz, cow of, in Egypt, iv. 456. 

Cicero, see Annus Magnus. date of 
the death of, iii. 164. the Younger, 
consul suff. B. C. 3o, iv. 475. 

Cimah, the constellation, in the book 
of Job, iii. 326. 

Cinyras, Paphian correction of, i. 
556. first of the priests of Aphro- 
dite at Paphos, iii. 366. 

Claria, the Agon, of antiquity, date 
of, iii. 571. 

Claudius, British expedition of, iv. 
489. limits of the reign of, iv. 


490. 

Claudius Thuscus, calendar of, iv. 
133 n. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, opinion of 
respecting the time of the year of 
the creation, ii. r19. date of the 
Exodus according to, iii. 71. date 
of the Sothiacal period, iii. 71— 


73: 

Cleomedes, his opinion of the pos- 
sibility of a lunar eclipse while 
the sun was still visible, ii. 146. 
liv. I I3 n. 

Cleopatra, entertainment of Julius 
Casar by, ii. 421. meeting of 
and Antony, in Cilicia, ii. 425 n. 
limits of the reign of, iv. 233 n. 
circumstances of the death of, iv. 


474 n. E 
Cleostratus of Tenedos, age of, iii. 
430 n. 
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Cnidus, observatory of Eudoxus at, 
iv. 128. 

Cochlias, or water-pump of Archi- 
medes in Egypt, iii. 351 n. 

Ceelestis, see Urania. name of, ap- 
plied to the moon, iii. 98. 108 n. 

Columella, age of, iii. 470. 475 n. 

Commodus, disturbance of the ca- 
lendar in the reign of, i. 525. de- 
voted to the worship of Isis, ii. 


459- 

Cone, the, the first sensible image 
of the sun, iv. 254. 

Conflagration universal, the, astro- 
logical doctrine of, i. 79. final, 
the, tradition and belief of, among 
mankind, ii. 79. 375 n. 

Confucius, place and date of the 
birth of, i.365.367. royal calen- 
dar of, i. 366. testimony of, to 
the observance of the seventh day 
in China, i. 405. 

Confusion, year of, in the Roman 
calendar, limits of the, ii. 42. 

Consequentia, in, meaning of the 
phrase, ii. 84 n. iii. 440. 

Constantian calendar, the, ii. 453. 

Constantine, observance of seven 
days before and after Easter en- 
joined by, i. 420. of the Dies Do- 
minica, 1.399. 429. of the Para- 
sceue or Friday, 1. 429. 

Constantinople, see Vettius Valens. 

Constantius, date of the death of, 
ii. 6or. visit of to Rome A.D. 
357: 1v. 452 n. 

Consularis Vir, dress of the, among 
the Romans, ii. 444 n. 

Coptos, the modern, on the site of 
the ancient, iv. 495. 496. 

Copts, origin of the name of, iv. 
495- 496. 

Correction, Julian, the, laid down in 
8vis partibus, iii. 425. 

Cosmical, see Heliacal. rising or 
setüng of the stars, iii. 12. distance 
between and the heliacal, iii. 13. 

Cox-cox, the Mexican Noah, ii. 113 
and a. 

Cow, Egyptian, typical of the hea- 
vens, iil. 345. 348 n, sqq. of A- 
thor or Neith, iv. 312. Égyptian 
name for the, iv. 457. 

Creation, see Mosaic. to whom at- 
tributed in Scripture, ii. 313. 

Cremona, battle of, A. D. 69, 1. 208. 
iii. 164 n. 

Crocodile, the, a type of 60 degrees, 
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lii. 383 n. 409. sacred to T'yphon, 
iii. 189. hunted and eaten at A pol- 
linopolis in Egypt, iii. 417 n. atype 
of night or darkness, iv. 274. 
Crow, hieroglyphical symbol of the 
natural term of human life, iii. 


40. 
Ctesebius, hydraulic clock of, ii. 


396. 

Cubit, the Egyptian, dimensions of, 
iii. 10. 

Cuckoo, the, time of the appearance 
of, in Phenicia and in Greece, ii. 
224 n. 

Curetes, fable of the, origin of the, 
1. 568. 

Cybebe, see Kybebe. 

Cybele, the Phrygian, ii. 96, 97. 
443 n. iii. 117. 

Cynocephalus, a type of the moon, 
ii. 556. connected with the num- 
ber 72, ibid. sacred to Thoth, iii. 
355 n. iv. 281. 363. atype of time 
of various kinds, iv. 281. a type of 
the solar year, iv. 363. 

Cynocephalus, representation of the, 
on the zodiaes of Denderah, iv. 
333. and in the Funeral Ritual, 
ibid. 377. 

Cynocephali, learned family of, 
in Egypt, iii. 356 n. 

Cyprus, battle of by sea, date of the, 
i. 604. ii. 567. 

Cyri! of Alexandria, dated the cre- 
ation in spring, ii. 120.  Paschal 
canon of, Introd. 191. 

Cyrus, death of, date of the, ii. 


515- 


Daedalus, reputed author of the 59 
years! cycle among the Greeks, 1. 
578. 

Dagon of Gaza, iii. 118. 

Dagr, tradition of the Edda, relat- 
ing to, i. 198. 

Damascenus, Joannes, dated the 
creation in spring, ii. 119. 

Damoiseau, see Adams, Challis. for- 
mule of, for the secular correc- 
tion of the mean lunar momenta, 
iii. 514. Introd. 221. 223. 225. iv. 
669 sqq. 

Danaus, daughters of, introduction 
of the rites of Isis into Argos by 
the, iv. 459. 

Dandour, in Egypt, image of the 
sun at, iv. 289. 

Daphne near Antioch, temple of 
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Apollo at, date of the burning 
down of the, A. D. 362, ii. 602. 
Dardanus, Trojan correction of, ii. 


us Codomannus, march of, from 
Babylon to Issus, i. 207. 

Darkness, an older state of the 
being of things than light, i. 152. 
164, 165. miraculous, at the cru- 
cifixion, see Cesar. 

Day, the, division of into hours, in 
Egypt, i.153 and z. among the 
Greeks, i. 174. perfect, in Scrip- 
ture, i. 273. 11. 8, 126. the absolute 
measure of duration in the idiom 
of Scripture, ii. 154. 

Day, the, of Jesus Christ, limits of, 
Ii. 262 and z. 

Day, of the assembly among the 
Mahommedans, i. 409. 

Debts, payment of at Athens on the 
3oth of the month, iv. 209 7. 

Decadal, the, division of days and 
nights, substitution of, for the 
hebdomadal in France, i. 390. 

Decani, the, of the sphere, iii. 469. 
485. 488. iv. 346, 347. 

Decemviral Correction of the calen- 
dar of Numa, ii. 38. 

Decemvirs,the, mission of to Greece, 
l1. 213 n. li. 39. 

Decimal, the, division of the period 
of 24 hours, reduction of, to the 
sexagesimal, iv. 510. 

Degree, the sacred, in the Egyptian 
sphere, iii. 285. 

Dekas, the same with Monas, iv. 
293. 294 n. 668. representation of 
hieroglyphically, iv. 291. 293 2. 

Delambre, standard of the mean 
natural year of, iv. 506. of the 
mean diurnal movement in longi- 
tude, iv. 512. of the mean diurnal 
acceleration, iv. 514. 

Delhi, latitude of, iv. 78. 

Deluge universal, the Chaldaic doc- 
trine of, ii. 79. of Noah, Chaldaic 
date of the, ii. 80. «sera of the, 
among the Arabians, ii. 99. a- 
mong the Hindus, ii. 89. date of 
the, among the Arabians, ii. 99. 

Demeter, the, of the Greeks, in. 18. 

Demetrius Phalereus, date of the 
death of, iv. 423 ». Peans of, in 
honour of Sarapis, ibid. 

Democritus, see Osfanes, 1. 416 n. 

Demosthenes, Κατὰ Τιμοκράτους, 
li. 578. Περὶ '"Po0(ov ᾿Ελευθερίας, 
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ibid. Περὶ Συμμοριῶν, ibid. 

Denderah, see entyra. heliacal 
rising of Sirius for the latitude 
of, iv. 353. inscription on the tem- 
ple at, date of the, iv. 364 n. 

Dendrophori, the, at Rome, ii, 456. 
and a. A 

Denon, representation of the zodiacs 
of Denderah by, iv. 343. 

Derké of Ninus, iii. 118. 

Derketo of Ascalon, iii. 118. 

Descent, the, into Egypt, time of 
the year of, ii. 194. 

Deucalion, flood of, among the 
Greeks ; ii. 105, 185. iv. 245 n. 
Deuneus or Deunus, Indian for 
king, ii. 98. 117. the Indian 

Osiris, i. 556. iv. 31. 

Deuteronomy, beginning of pro- 
ceedings in the book of, date of 
the, i1. 210. 

Dexippus, appearance of the Phoe- 
nix, according to, iii. 233. 

Dey, name of the Supreme Principle 
in Persia, 1. 349. 11. 555. 

Deybadür, name of the Ized in 
Persia, who presided over the 
element of fire, ii. 555. 

Diana Laphria, i. 182 a. 

Diadochi, see Alexander. the, as- 
sumption of crowns by, i. 604. 
ii. 568. first partition of provinces 
among, ii. 567. iv. 426. 

Dichotomy, the first and second, 
of the moon, ii. 509. 

Dieteris, whether an actual lunar 
cycle of antiquity, i. 103. 

Digamma, /Eohc, the, ii. 110. 274. 
entered into many words in the 
Latin, ibid. 

Dikoun, see Decani. of the Chaldee 
sphere, iii. 471. 

Dio Cassius, opinion of, ofthe Julian 
correction, ii. 38. iv. 200. date 
of the history of, ii. 599 n. iv. 200. 

Diocletian, za of, date of the, ii. 
462. iii. 66. date of the accession 
of, Introd. 14. 

Diodorus, see Chaldean, Pleiades. 
Consular, Olympic, and Archontic 
years of, rule of the, ii. 576. In- 
trod. rr5. personal history of, and 
date of the history of, iv. 214. 

Dionysia, the, celebrated at night, 
i. 181. 

Dionysius, cra of, Introd. 196. 

Dionysius Exiguus, Paschal canon 
of, Introd. 191. 
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Dionysius, Uticensis, translator of 
Mago, De Re Rustica, iii. 53. 
Dionysos, the Hellenic, iii. 91. 121. 

Dionysos Neos, see ZAuletes. 

Diophanes, heliacal rising of Sirius, 
according to, iii. 53. translator of 
Dionysius of Utica, ibid. 

Diospolis, see Thebes. 

Dip, of the horizon, iv. 594. 

Directory, French, see Decadal. 

Dispersion, the, in what manner 
brought about, i. 693. cyclical 
date of, at Babylon, ii. 77. 111. 479, 
480n. 

Distances, by road and direct, pro- 
portion of, i. 252. 

Dius, see Marchesvan. first month 
in the Macedo-Hellenic calen- 
dar, ii. 117, Introd. 6o. 

Δωδεκαετηρίδες, of antiquity, iii. 360, 

61. 

Dor, sacrifice of a, in the Roman 
calendar, iv. 437. 

Dog-days, see Typhon. 

Domitian, escape of A.D. 69. in 
the disguise of an Isiacus, ii. 
457 n. iil. τότ. birth-day of, ii. 594. 

Dositheus, heliacal rising of Sirius 
according to, iii. 53. 

Douk, see Dikoun. 

Drah, see Cubit. modern name of 
the Egyptian cubit, iii. 1o. 

Druids, the, secular period of, i. 
562. religion of, supprest by 
Claudius, iv. 489. 

Dualism, or Magian doctrine of the 
two principles, probable origin 
of, ii. 83 n. 

Ducenarium, see Andrew of Byzan- 
tium, Apis cycle. 

Durga, the Indian Isis, i. 556. ii. 
117. lv. 31. festival of, date ofthe, 
iv. 36. 

Duris, of Samos, see Ὧρος. 

E 


Eagle, a type of the sun in Egypt, 
ii. 485. sacredto Ra at T hebes, ibid. 

Earth, cireumference of the, mea- 
surement of by the Chaldeans, 
lii. 390 n. 

Earth, see Mao, Pi. beginning of 
the movement of the, according 
to the Chinese, ii. 94 n. iv. 25. 

Ebasi, see Znubis. 

"EB9opàs, see Hippocrates. 

Ecbatana, in Syria, ii. 563. in 
Media, the modern Hamadan, iv. 
666. 
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Ecdicius, prafect of Egypt under 
Julian, ii. 604. 

Eclipses, see Chinese. 
solar, iii. 518. and n. 

Ecliptie, see Obliquity. subdivision 
of the, in the astrological system 
of the Chaldees, ii. 84 n. iii. 472. 

Ecliptic, period of 557 years, iii. 5197. 

Edda, see Bergelmer, Semondre. the, 
i. 198. and x». meaning of the 
name of, ii. 108. 

Edfou, the visible or material sun, 
transformation of, on the monu- 
ments, iv. 2747. 

Eedass, Hebrew for month, i. 59 n. 
259. li. 213 n. 

"Hpepovükrtov, i. 137. 

*Hp, see Year. 

Egg, see Soohe, Suh. 

Egg, the Cosmogonic, i. 165. of 
Orpheus, ii. 294 2. iii. 175. 177a. 

Eggs, presents of, in Persia, at the 
vernal equinox, iii. 178. Osiris, 
in Egypt, iii. 176. 

Egypt, see Artaxerzes Ochus, Mar- 
riages, Plagues, Seasons. climate 
of, 11. 421. not remarkable for its 
wines, ii. 426, 427 n. rainy season 
in, li. 517. and 2. iii. 14. appear- 
ance of, during the inundation, 
11. 517. and w. germination of 
seeds in, iii. 133. iv. 360. 

Egypt, cutting of the canals in, iii. 
I2m. 22. iv. 659. 

Egypt, overrun by Esarhaddon; 
1. 544. Anarchia in, and its date, 
li. 545. 

Egypt, term of mourning for the 
death of the kings in, ii. 556. of 
embalment in, ii. 556. 

Egypt, settlement of the first colony 
in, iv. 227. 

Egyptian, names of the primitive 
months, i. 622. Introd. 48.  an- 
cient, records, 1i. 144. 145 n. 

Egyptian eclipses, solar and lunar, 
ll. 146. 

Egyptians, see Natale Mundi, Sphere. 
cyclical rule of the feasts of the, 
i. 348. 11. 390. hebdomadal cycle 
among the, i. 408. 414. 

Ehóou, god of day, in Egypt, rela- 
tion of to night, i. 154 ». 

Εἰκοσιπεντετηρὶς, or Apis cycle, ii. 
482. 495. . 

Εἰλειθυιόπολις, worship of the Phasis 
Tertia at, iv. 372. 

Eisodus, the, date of, i. 263. ii. 207. 


limits of 
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i. 330 n. 
Elbo, island of, in Egypt, ii. 548. 
Elephantine, worship of the Phasis 

prima, at, iv. 372. Papyrus of, 

with the earliest date in terms of 

the indiction, Introd. ὅτ n. 
Eleusinia, see Eumolpus. celebrated 

at night, 1. 181 n. 

Elijah, division of mundane time 

attributed to, ii. 371. 

Elis, see Achilles. 
Eljb, the modern Gibeon, iv. 591 

sqq. 7. 

ἜἜμβασις, see Osiris. eis σελήνην, 

date of the, ii. 502. iv. 321. 327. 


30. 

Eosnedoclss sphere attributed to, 
ii. 567 n. iv. 134. probable date 
of the, iv. 139 n. 

ἜΝ νοπτρον, the, of Eudoxus, iv. 136. 

Eostur, of the Anglo-Saxon calen- 
dar, ii. 109. 

Epact, see Lunar. Introd. 83. 

Epagomenz, see Aceliucz, Kpówos, 
Mensis Parvus, Musteraka, Ne- 
montemi, Nesí, Pagomen, Pengja 
Duzdída. Persian names of the, 
Introd. 67 and ». Egyptian, the, 
birth of the five gods on, 1. 152. 
i. 385. reputed addition of, to 
the year in Egypt, iv. 198. 

Epaminondas, march of, from Tegea 
to Sparta, and from Sparta to 
Mantinea, 1. 255. 

Epaphus, name of, derivation of the, 
in Greek, iv. 315, 453. 

᾿Ἐπεικάδες ἡμέραι, in the Attic ca- 
lendar, iv. 209 n. 

Epicurus, see Time. 

Epiphania, see Ecbatana. 

Epiphanius, standard of the natural 
year, according to, i. 74. trans- 
formation of the Phoenix, accord- 
to, iil. 321. 

᾿Επιστάτης, Apxov ἐφήμερος, 1. 177. 

᾿ΕἘπώνυμοι ἡμέραι, in the calendars 
of antiquity, iv. 477 n. 

Equation of the centre, mean vernal 
equinox, A. D. τ8οο, Introd. 269. 
mean autumnal equinox, A. D. 
1800, Introd. 269, 270. 

Equator, the, Chinese division of, 
iv. 7. 

Eabiboctal day, measure of the 
perfect day in Scripture, i. 273. 
li. 8, 126. 

Equinox, vernal| B. C. 1847, at 
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Heliopolis, iii. 240. B. C. 1640, 
at Heliopolis, ii. 216. B. C. 1561, 
at Heliopolis, ii. 220. B. C. 1520, 
at Jerusalem, 1. 258. B. C. 547, 
at Heliopolis, ii. 413 2. A. D. 
883, at Raccah, Introd. 272. A.D. 
1079, at Ispahan, Introd. 272. 
A. D. 1584, at Paris, Introd. 273. 
A. D. 1588, at Paris, Introd. 
274. A.D. 1594, at Paris, Intr. 


DH 
Equinox, autumnal, B. C. 3761, at 
Jerusalem, ii. r15. B. C. 1847, 
at Heliopolis, iii. 240. B. C. 1681, 
at Heliopolis, iv. 165. B. C. 1350, 
at Heliopolis, 11. 137. B. C. 973, 
at Heliopolis, iv. 402. B.C. 798, 
at Heliopolis, iv. 356. B. C. 710, 
at Pekin, i. 381. iv. 621. A.D. 
882, at Raccah, ii. 467. Introd. 
270. A. D. 1584, at Paris, Introd. 
. A. D. 1588, at Paris, Introd. 
274. A. D. 1591, at Paris, Introd. 
215. A. D. 1594, at Paris, Introd. 


Era, see ZEra. 

Eratosthenes, octaéteris attributed 
to, li. 391, 392. iv. 129. octokai- 
dekaéteris attributed to, iv. 129. 

Ergamenes, king of Ethiopia, on 
the monuments, iv. 293 n. 

Erichthonius, Panathenaic calendar 
of, 1. 553. 11. 105. 1v. 213. 

Ἑρμηνεῖς, the, of the sphere, in the 
astrological system of the Chal- 
deans, iii. 467. 

Ἑρμούπολις, see Eshmoun. iv. 376. 

Esar-Haddon, Egypt laid waste by, 
li. 544- 

Eshmoun, the, of Sidon, ii. r18. 
lord of, why applied to Thoth in 
Egypt, iv. 376. 

Etesian winds, date of the, in Egypt, 
li. 561. iii. 583. 

Ethanim, site of, in the sacred ca- 
lendar, ii. 214 n. 

Ethiopian calendar, ancient correc- 
tion of the, iv. 261. 

Ethiopians, the longlived, noctidi- 
urnal rule of, i. 162. settled with 
the Egyptians in the Oasis of 
Jupiter Hammon, iv. 260. 

Etrurian secula, i. 505. attached to 
March 25, iii. 315, 316. secular 
period, i. 506. 

Euctemon of Athens, reputed au- 
thor of the Metonic correction, 
l. 109. 
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Eudemus, history of astronomy of, 
iV. 114 n. 

Eudoxus, see "Evorpov, Φαινόμενα. 
explanation of Egyptian chrono- 
logy, of, by reckoning months 
as years, ii. 140 ?. winter solstice 
of, ii. 451. iv. 126, 127. Isia of, 
li. 451. 

Eudoxus, visit of, to Egypt, ii. CE 
iv. 116. 124—128. death of, ii. 571. 
master of, in Egypt, iv. 128. works 
of, iv. 129. brought the know- 
ledge of the Julian year from 
Egypt to Greece, iv. 206. 

Eudoxus of Rhodes, Ilepío8os of, 
ἵν. I3I ἢ. 

Eumenides, the, sacrifices to, at 
night, i. 181 πη. 

Eumolpus, Eleusinian correction of, 
1. 558: 

Euripides, date of the birth of, i. 
338. date of the death of, i. 342. 
the first of the tragedians to join 
the banquet of l'hyestes and the 
recession. of the sun, i. 337. 
340 ". philosophical turn of the 
mind of, i. 340 ἢ. 

Eurydice, wife of Ptolemy Lapi, ii. 
429 n. 

Eusebius, see Theophania. 
Evection, lunar inequality of the, 
when first discovered, iii. 549. 
Exaltation of the sun, or moon, or 

planets, iii. 478 ἢ. 

Excentricity, the, of the solar orbit, 
present magnitude of, and annual 
rate of increase of, ii. 26. 

᾿Ἐξελιγμὸς, see Saros. the Chaldaic, 
iil. 522. iv. 91, TOO ἢ. 

Exodes, see Processions. oftheGods 
in Egypt, ii. 456 n. 

Exodus, the, date of, i. 263. 

Eye, the right and left symbolical, of 
the monuments, iv. 229. 333, 334. 

Ezekiel, date of the captivity of, ii. 
550. date of the call of, ibid. date 
of the 430 days, ibid. vision of, 
of the worshippers of Mithras, i. 
206. 

Ezekiel 'Tragicus, Phoenix of, at the 
Exodus, iii. 205. 231. 

F 


Fall, see Adami vita. the, tradition- 
ary date of, in the church, ii. 258, 
259. wis 

Fang, see Ho, Meridian Passages. 
the Chinese mansion, or constel- 
lation, i. 381. longitude of, A. D. 
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1683 and B. C. γ71ο, i. 381. iv. 
621. ingress of the sun into, B.C. 
710, iv. 621. 

Fasti, see Nefasti. 

February, see Bissez. why appointed 
by Numa to be the last month in 
his calendar, ii. 38. 103. 

Festi Dies, works permitted on, 
among the Romans, i. 389 a. 

Firmament, see Rekia. 

Firmicus, date of the work of, on 
Judicial Astrology, ii. 466 n. In- 
trod. r17. whence compiled, iii. 
437. aunus magnus of, iii. 38. 

Flax, when ripe in Egypt, ii. 225 n. 
226 n. in Judaea, ib. 222. in 

Italy, ii. 225 ». bolling of, what, 
11: 221,292. 

Flesh, scriptural sense of the word, 
ii. 163. 254. 

Florentine, see Hemerologium. 

Florida, traditions of, of the deluge 
and the solstice of Joshua, i. 
326 n. 

Frumentius, evangelist and first 
Abuna of Abyssinia, Introd. 15. 

G 


Galaxy, see GZnopides. 

Galen, standard of the natural year, 
according to, i. 74 2. rule of, of 
the noctidiurnal cycle, i. 184. not 
a believer in the doctrine of the 
creation of all things out of no- 
thing, ii. 323 n. 

Galinthias, sacrifice to, at Thebes, i. 
180 n. 

Gallus, derivation of, from Gael, 
Introd. 5. 

Gallus, Cornelius, Egyptian Thebes 
laid waste by, iv. 250 and n. 

Ganges, see Phison. 

Gardening season, in Egypt, iv. 
176—178, 179. 

Garga, date of the Sanhità of, iv. 78. 

Garud'a, the Hindu Phoenix, iv. 48. 

Gaza, De Mensibus, date of, i. τοι. 
Introd. 120. determination of the 
site of Pyanepsion by, ii. 427. 

Gaza, calendar of, ii. 554- 

Gelalean correction, i. 681r, 682. 
Introd. 72 n. 

Gellius, Aulus, studying at Athens 
as a young man, 1. 101. 

Geminus, testimony of, to the ritual 
rule of the Egyptians, ii. 391. 
age of, ii. 451, 452 n. definition 
of the mean lunar standard by, i. 
ἤο n. 
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Generation, the Eternal, doctrine of, 
in Scripture, ii. 313. 

Generation, a, measure of, in the 
time of Moses, and at the Exodus, 
ii. 198. 218. use of, as a measure 
of time in Scripture, ii. 378, 379. 

Γένεσις Λεπτὴ, the, ii. 118 n. 266. 

Γένεσις κόσμου, iv. 632. 

Genitura mundi, Chaidaic doctrine 
of the, ii. 75. 

Geon, the, of Paradise, ii. 176. Cop- 
tic name of the Nile, iii. 573. 

Germanicus, Cesar, visit of, to E- 
gypt, ii. 587. iv. 250. date of the 
death of, i1. 588. 

Ghahan-bárhás, the Magian and 
Persian, ii. 8r. iii. 255. 318. 

Gibeon, see E/jib. distance of, from 
Gilgal, i. 251, 252. from Makke- 
dah, i. 274. from Bethhoron, 1. 
275. iv. 501 n. position of, rela- 
tively to Ajalon, i. 260. iv. 589, 
590 sqq. and a. 

Gilgal, see Gibeon. 

Gjemschid, correction of the Per- 
sian calendar, i. 349. ii. 81. rule, 
interruption, and restoration of 
the, i. 558. 682. ii. 8o. 

Goose, see Seb. Egyptian for the 
name of, iv. 298. a type of in- 
fancy, iv. 299. 324. sacrifice of a, 
at the Isia at Rome, iv. 299. 
production of a, at the [sia in 
Egypt, iv. 300. 

Greeks, the ancient, hebdomadal 
cycle whether known to, i. 409. 
estimation of the seventh day 
among, i. 409. 430. division of 
the month into decads, of, 1. 410. 

Greenwich, meridian of, and Jeru- 
salem, ii. 65. iv. 506. 513, 514. 
522. meridian of, and Heliopolis, 
iii. 514. 

Gregorian standard of the natural 
year, error of the, and its correc- 
tion, ii. 31. iv. 521. Infrod. 74 n. 

Guha-Shasti of the Hindu calendar, 
iv. 69. 

Gymnosophist, the Indian, answer 
of to Alexander, i. 167. 218. 


Hadad. see Adad. 

Hakemite tables, the, dates from, 
iv. po1. 

Hamadan, the ancient Ecbatana, 
iv. 666. 

Han, Egyptian, for Φαλλὸς in Greek, 
iii. ro6. 
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Hannibal, march of, through Gaul, 
i. 254 n. 

Hapi Mooü, see Nile. 

Har or Her, see ὯΩρος. 

Harpocrates, the Egyptian, a type 
of what, iii. 395. 1v. 342. 360, 
361. 

Harram, the, or sacred months, of 
the Arabian calendar, ii. 99. pro- 
bable date of the institution of, 
ii. 100. 

Harsaphes, Amoun Ra, iii. 229. 

Harvest, in Egypt, ii. 222—226 n. 
in Salamis, in Attica, ii. 223 n. 
in Spain, ibid. in Phoenicia, ibid. 
224. 

Hashem, see Caravans. 

Hastina-pura, in India, latitude of, 
iv. 78. 

Hawk, the, feathers of, characteristic 
of what in Egypt, iv. 189 m. 
typical of the sun, ii. 485. sym- 
bol of Osiris, iii. 165. 

Heaven or heavens, sense of, in the 
Hebrew, i. 271. ii. 351. etymon 
of, in the Hebrew, ii. 350 m. 
whether a singular or plural term 
in the Hebrew, ibid. 

Heaven, midst of, sense of, in 
Scripture, i. 271. a feminine as 
well as masculine idea among 
the Egyptians, iii. 108 a. iv. 668. 

Heavens, distinction of, in Scrip- 
ture, li. 351 n. 

Hebdomadal cycle, see Abyssinians, 
Arabians, Egyptians, Ethiopians, 
Greeks, Hindus, Mahommedans, 
Nigri, Nundinal, Persians, Peru- 
vians, Planetary. 

Hebdomada, use of, in Latin, i. 
432- 

Hebdomas, 
432. 

Hebrews, an abomination to the 
Egyptians, iv. 166. 

Hebron, foundation of, iv. 448 n. 

Hecatzeus, of Miletus, copied by 
Herodotus, iii. 201, 202 ἢ. 

Hej'ra, calendar of, extent of the 
circulation of the, i. 82. 677. 
lunar standard of the, i. 96. In- 
trod. 63. 

Hekatombzeon, site of, in the tropi- 
cal year, 1. 617. 

Heliacal, see Cosmical. rising of a 
star, iii. 13. setting of a star, ibid. 

Heliodorus, /Ethiopica of, date of 
the, ii. 464 and *. 


use of, in Latin, i. 
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Heliogabalus, date of the death of, 
li. 599 2n. reward proposed by, 
for the production of the Phoenix, 
iii. 233 n. 

Heliopolis, see Greenwich. the prin- 
cipal school of astronomy and 
philosophy, in Egypt, i. 327 n. 
1v. 128. 450 n. longitude and la- 
titude of, i. 327 n. iv. 600. site 
of, iv. 128. 449 m. distance of, 
from Memphis, iv. 128 ». obe- 
lisks at, to the sun, iv. 451 m. 
chronology of, iv. 448 n. 

Heliopolis, the On of Scripture, ii. 
529. iv. 448 m. scene of the 
events at the Exodus, ii. 529. iv. 
449 n. 

Heliopolis, in Syria, or Balbec, iv. 
450 n. 

Helix, see Cochlias. 

Hellanicus, chronology of the life 
of, iii. 170 2. visit of, to Egypt, 
ii. το. mode of writing the 
name of Osiris by, iii. 170. 

ἭἩμερινοὶ, see ἙἭ ρμηνεῖς. the astro- 
logical, of the sphere, iii. 467. 

Hemerologium Florentinum, pro- 
bable date of the, 1. 684. 

Hephesstio Thebanus, heliacal ris- 
ing of Sirius, according to, iii. 52. 

Hephaistus, see PAthas. 

Heraclea, the, at 'lhebes, i. 179 
and n. 

Heraclides of Pontus, see Antima- 
chus, Chorilus. 

Hercules Tpiéemepos, i. 325 n. 

Hercules, and Megara, Parentalia 
to the children of, at hebes, i. 
179 and 2. where born at 'l'hebes, 
ibid. 

Herculeses, the,'of antiquity, iv. 
241. 

Hercules Lunus, see K/ons. repre- 
sentation of, at Biban El Molouk, 
iil. 345. iv. 276. 

Hermzus, names of Osiris, accord- 
ing to, iii, 166. iv. 668. 

Hermapion, iv. 452 n. 

Hermes, see Bernard. observations 
attributed to, in Egypt, iii. 242. 
258. 435 n. iv. 6 61n. 

"Epuóxevs of the Egyptians, what, 
111. 317. 

Hermunthis or Hermonthis, temple 
of Apollo and sacred bull, at, iv. 
169. 

E icton, visit of, to Egypt, date 
of the, i. 327. iii. τού. age of, at 
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the beginning of the Peloponne- 
sian war, lii, 170 n. 

Heroes, sacrifices to the, in the 
evening, i. 180 n. 

Hesiod, see Aulis, Pleiades. age of, 
l. 335 n. 342. lv. 459. vintage 
season in Greece in the time of, 
li. 426, 427. criterion of the ripe- 
ness of barley, according to, 1. 
342. 

Het, the upper crown of the monu- 
ments, 1v. 335. 

Hether, see A£hor, iii. 34. 

Hetrurians, see Etrurians. 

Hezekiah, date of the accession of, 
i. 289. 

Hia, calendar of, in China, ii. 9o n. 
iv. 618. 

Hiarbas, founder of the temple of 
Jupiter Hammon, iv. 255. 259. 
the first man, according to the 
Libyans, iv. 668. 

Hiddekel, the, of Paradise, ii. 175. 

Hieroglyphics, the ancient system of 
Egyptian, iv. 269-272. Phonetic, 
clamed by the Ethiopians, iv. 
272: 

Hiketas of Syracuse, cause of the 
diurnal rotation according to, i. 
222 n. 

Hindu, see P/anetary, Precession, 
Seasons, Sphere. calendar, the 
lunar, i. 82. Metonic, the, 1. 109. 
correction of the primitive calen- 
dar, iii. 315. solar calendar, names 
of the months of the, iv. 64. an- 
cient names of the, iv. 712. 

Hindu ages, ii. 88 and ἢ. 

Hindus, hebdomadal cycle of the, 
1.407. zero or epoch of the, ibid. 

Hip or Hib, name of the Ibis in 
Egypt, iv. 185. 

Hippalus, the wind so called in the 
Red sea, iv. 483. 484. 487. 

Hipparchus of Niccza in Bithynia, 
i1. 1832. period of 304 years of, i. 
jo. Lunar standard of, i. 70 n. 
rule of the noctidiurnal cycle of, 
i. 159. opinion of, of the change 
in the place of the Cardines 
mundi, 111. 309. work of, on the 
precession of the tropical points, 
Hi. 310. beginning and object of 
his observations, iii. 311. 

Hipparchus, observation of Spica 
Virginis by, iii. 460. 

Hippocrates, use of the word é88o- 
pàs by, i. 432 n. 
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Hippolytus, bishop of Portus Ro- 
manus, author of the Φιλοσοφού- 
μενα, or adv. Hzereses, attributed 
to Origen, iv. 607. 

Hippopotamus, the, sacred to Ty- 
phon, iii. 189. 

Hispanica, see Triakontatteris. the 
era, 1. 563. Introd. 4. 

Ho, ancient name of the mansion 
Fang in China, iv. 8. 

Hoay-Nantse, testimony of, to the 
miracle in the time of Hezekiah, 
l1. 373 n. age of, ibid. 

Holidays, number of, in the calen- 
dars of antiquity, i. 389. in the 
Attic calendar, ibid. 

Holy Family, flight of the to Egypt, 
date of the, in the season of the 
year, ii. 194. 

Homer, noctidiurnal rule of, i. 167. 
176. birth-day of, 1. 185. age of, 
iv. 443. prolongation of the day 
according to, 1. 325 n. 

Hophioue, see 4noup. of the Mo- 
numents. iv. 228. 328. 332. 
366. 

Horapollo, chronology of the life of, 
iv. 202 n. 

Horizon, see Dip. 

Hormuzd, the Magian name of the 
Supreme Principle, i. 349. 11. 83. 
Persian name of the first day of 
the month, Introd. 67. 

Horoscope, the, in every sign, the 
point so called, iii. 453. 458 n. 

Horse, the, sacrificed to the sun in 
Persia, i. 207 n. 

Horus, see Arueris, ^Qpos. type of 
the sun in Egypt, iii. 122. son of 
Osiris and Isis before their birth, 
lll. I04. 122. 

Horus, contest of, with Typhon, iii. 
404. 412. sacrifice of, on the 
zodiac, and the monuments, iii. 
399. 401. 408. iv. 338. 357. 

Horus, assumption of the double 
crown by, iii. 414. 418 n. 

Hours, see Kairic. antiquity of the 
division of, i. 286 1. in Egypt and 
among the Chaldeans, i. 287 a. 

Hours, subdivision of the noctidi- 
urnal cycle into, i. 57. 93. 

Hours, popular division of, i. 153. 
how appropriated to the planets, 
1. 414. 

Hours, the, representation of, on the 
monuments, iv. 273. of day, why 
those of the left, and hours of 
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night why those of the right, iv. 
275n. 

Housing season in Egypt, iv. 177. 
179. 

Hribaxi, see Nott. 

Humming bird, the dove of Scrip- 
ture in the traditions of Spanish 
America, in connection with the 
Flood, ii. 114 η. 185. 

Hydra of the sphere, a type of the 
Nile, iv. 336. Egyptian account 
of the, iii. 285. 

Hypanis, insect called ἐφήμερον of 
the, i. 175. 

Hyperberetzeus, site of, in the Syro- 
Macedonian calendar, Introd. 59, 
60. 

I 


Ibis, see Hip. sacred to Thoth, iv. 
184. Egyptian name of the, iv. 
185. typical of the moon, iv. 334. 

Ibn lounis, see Hakemite. ii. 466. 
lv. 501. 

Icetas, see Hiketas. 

Ichthyon, ingress into the sign of, 
B. C. 4004, for the meridian of 
Heliopolis, iii. Ea 

Ichthyophagi, tradition among the, 
of the division of the Red sea, i. 


4- 

dde Mr., account of the Egyp- 
tian tradition recorded by Hero- 
dotus, according to, i. 329 ". ex- 
planation of the name of Ferize, i. 
420. explanation of Septimana, i. 
433. calculation of the Heliacal 
rising of Sirius by, iii. 43. 52. 
date of the Alexandrine calendar, 
according to, iv. 472 n. 

Ideler, Mr., Chinese calendar of, i. 
519. 528. : 

Idrieus, satrap of Caria, chronology 
of the reign of, ii. 577. 

Ἱερὸν ἦμαρ, meaning of the phrase 
of, in Homer, i. 180 n. 

"Ieporikat, the, Κῶμοι of, i. 182 n. 

Inachus, unknown to Homer or to 
Hesiod, iv. 459. 

Ingresses, see Sun. 

Io, the same with Isis, ii. 449 m. 
ii. 29. iv. 456. 458. in the Ar- 
give dialect the moon, iv. 457. 

Ioh, Egyptian for cow, iii. 333. iv. 


457- 
en the, at 'Thebes, i. 179, 180 n. 
Ionia, see Io. 
Iphigenia, sacrifice of, unknown to 
Homer, i. 335 ^. 
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Iree, proper sense of the word, in 
Hebrew, i. 259. ii. 213 m. iv. 
Mddeg 

Iri meaning of the term, in the 
Egyptian, iii. 165. 169. 

Isaac the Jew, age of, iii. 243. iv. 
661 a. 

Isia, see Caracalla, Danaus, Ruti- 
lius. rule of the, in the Egyptian 
calendar, ii. 391. 

Isiac calendar of the Egyptians, i. 
553: ili. 153. 

Isiaci, insignia, and rites of the, ii. 
447 n. 

Isidis sacrum, at Rome, iv. non. 
Jan. U. C. 666. 1i. 445 n. navi- 
gium, date of the, ii. 450 2. 460. 

Isiéum, the, at Rome, ii. 449. de- 
struction of, by fire, ii. 457 n. 

Isis, the land of Egypt, iii. 2. 

Isis, name of, in the Egyptian, iii. 
183. name of Athyr, applied to, 
i. 504. lil 369. the wife, iii 
183. 

Isis, birth of ἐν zavóypois, ii. 181. 

Isis, the type of the Julian year in 

. Egypt, iv. 201. 

Isis, worship of, out of Egypt, ii. 
449 ". 

Isis Campensis at Rome, ii. 449 n. 

Isis-Sothis, monumental name of 
Sirius, iii. 31. 

Isocrates, πρὸς Φίλιππον, ii. 578 n. 

Ispahan, meridian of, and that of 
Jerusalem, Introd. 72. 

Israélitic calendar, i. 102. τόρ. 
date of the, ii. 208. months of, 
and names, and date of their im- 
position, Introd. 8o. lunar com- 
putus of, from noon, i. 217. 
adapted to the meridian of Jeru- 
salem, 1. 148. 

Izeds, the, of the Persian cosmo- 
gony, i. 349. 408. ii. 555. the 24 
of Hormuzd, ii. 178. the 24 of 
Ahriman, ibid. 


Jachen, the hierogrammateus, con- 
temporary with the first Sothiacal 
period, ii. 198. 

Jackal, see Hophioue. of the monu- 
ments, iv. 228, 333. 

Janus, the, of Numa, ii. 103, 104. 

Japanese, see Synmu. whether a 
colony of the Chinese, ii. 95. 
calendar of the, 1. 109. ii. 95. 

Jehoiachin, date of the captivity of, 
1i..550. 
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Jeroboam, flight of to Egypt, date 
of the, ii. 531. 
Jerusalem, see Greenwich. meridian 
of, the primary meridian, ii. 64. 
Jerusalem, capture of by Titus, date 
of the, ii. 593. 

Jewish calendar, see Israélitic. 

Jews, see Ptolemy. 

Job, book of, age of the, iii. 252. 
326. 

Jordan, passage of the, date of the, 
i. 263. ii. 207. 

Joseph, the patriarch, date of the 
death of, iv. 166. by somethought 
to be Sarapis, iv. 418 a. 

Josephus, silence of, concerning the 
circumstances of the miracle in 
the time of Joshua, i. 268 m. 
opinion of, relating to the time of 
the year when the world was 
created, ii. 117. date of the death 
of Moses by, ii. 207. 211. date of 
the feast of Jeroboam, according 
to, ii. 539. 

Joshua, age of, at the Exodus, ii. 


203. 

Judza, length of the day at mid- 
summer, for the climate of, i. 
258. iv. 597 ἢ. 599 n. time of 
the setting of the moon at the full, 
for the climate of,i. 269. duration 
of twilight at midsummer, for the 
climate of, ii. 201 2. 

Judzea, extent of, ii. 539. 

Julia-Sebaste, the day, in the Alex- 
andrine calendar, iv. 478 n. 

Julian /Era, the, at Rome, Introd. 


I9. 

Juliou, see Correction. calendar, 
date of the, 1. 442. 525. calendar 
of chronology, 1. 526. 

Julian calendar of the Egyptians, 
first type of the, iii. 300. 

Julian year, principle of the, known 
in Egypt long before the Julian 
correction, 1. 348. ii. 43. 

Julian, chronology of the reign of, 
ii. 6or. 

Jupiter, period of, iii. 361. 449 n. 
name of, among the Egyptians, 
ll. 494 mn. 

Justin Martyr, account of, of the 
miracle in the time of Joshua, 1. 
265 n. 

Juvenis, application of the term, in 
Latin, ii. 203. 

K. 
Kairic hours, scheme of, May 30, 
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B. C. 1520, at Jerusalem, i. 267. 
iv. 597. May 31, B.C. 710, at 
Jerusalem, i. 295. iv. 598. at He- 
liopolis, or Memphis, iv. 6or. at 
Athens, iv. 602. at Persepolis, iv. 
603. at Babylon, iv. 604. at Ta- 
xila, iv. 606. at Palibothra, iv. 
607. at Bénares, iv. 608. at Rome, 
iv. 611. at Mexico, iv. 609. at 
Caifongfou, iv. 613. at Pekin, iv. 
616. 

Kairie time, in contradistinction to 
mean, 1. 94. 

Kali-yuga, Hindu zra of the, epoch 
of the, ii. 99. 

Kalpa, the, meaning of, among the 
Hindus, iv. 46 n. 

Kan, Chinese cycle of the ten, i. 
41I. 

Κάρῴφος, proper sense of in Greek, 
ii. 180. 

Kartikeya, the Hindu Mars, date 
of the birth of, iv. 69. 

Kaswini, Al, age and birth-place of, 
iii. 602 n. iv. 662. scheme of the 
lunar mansions according to, iii. 
607 n. iv. 662. 

Καταβάλλω, senses of, in the New 
Testament, ii. 303. 

Καταβολὴ, senses of, in the New 
"Testament, ii. 304. 

Karapri(o, proper sense of, in Scrip- 
ture, ii. 322. 

Ke, Chinese division of the nocti- 
diurnal cycle into, i. 376 m. iv. 
613. 

Κῆποι ᾿Αδώνιδος, see Adonis. 

Kepler, see Annual Equation. 

Khamtskatcha, people of, division 
of the year by the, ii. 141. 

Khnoumis, the Egyptian, iii. 487. 
iv. 239 n. 

Khons, see Xov. the Egyptian, re- 
presentation of at Biban el Mo- 
louk, iii. 345. 

Κιβώτεον, proper sense of, in Greek, 
ii. 129. 

Kings, the Chinese books of the, 1. 
406. 

Κίστη. use of the, in the mysteries 
of antiquity, iii. 129. 

Κνὴφ, the Egyptian, name and at- 
tributes of, 1v. 239 2. 

Koré, the Hellenic, iii. 121. 

Κόρης ἁρπαγὴ, date of the, in Egypt, 
lii. 69, 7o n. in Sicily, ibid. 

Κόσμος, proper sense of in Greek, 
ii. 299. 305. 309. 355. by whom 
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uo applied to that of world, ii. 

850. 

Koukoufa, see Tum. sceptre, the, of 
the monuments, iv. 335. 

Κούρεια, the, in Sicily, i1. 70 2. 

Krishna, the Hindu, horoscope of, 
iv. 87. the impersonation of time, 
iv. 88. 

Krita, Hindu zra of the, ii. 89. 

Kronia, the, original name of the 
Olympic Games, i. 617. Attic, 
site of, in the Attic calendar, 
ibid. 

Kpórios Μὴν, of Pelops, i. 616. 

Kronos, see Ogygia. personification 
of the sun, and of time, among 
the Greeks, i. 617. ii. 112. birth- 
place of, Crete, iii. 117, 144. 
analogous to the Egyptian Osiris, 
ibid. 

Kronos, Egyptian name of, iii. 179. 
hieroglyphical symbol of, ibid. 
Krí(Aos, proper sense of in Greek, 

iii. 366. 
Κυνικὸς κύκλος, of the old Egyptian 
chronicle, ii. 495. 
Κύριαι ἐκκλησίαι, at Athens, iv. 207. 
Kybebé of Lydia, iii. 117. 
Kyrannides, books of the, in Egypt, 
1i. 39. 


Lad, sense of the word in Hebrew, 
rendered by, ii. 203. 

Lagnahir, the, of the Coptic calen- 
dar, iv. 499. 

Lakshmi-wár, among the Hindus, 


iv. 35: 

Lamps, feast of, at Sais in Egypt, 
Hi.4177. perennial, of antiquity, 
lv. 256. 

Latin, the, a dialect of the Greek, ii. 
274. 

ἐδ τὰ terms, derived from the 
languages of the north, Introd. 3. 

Latinus, reputed son of Ulysses and 
Circe, 1. 202. 

Latter days, the, meaning of the 
phrase of, in the Old Testament, 

ii. 329. 

Latus, the, sacred in Egypt, iii. 3. 

Laurel, chaplet of, worn by whom 
ac Athens, iv. 212 ἢ. 

Lavinium, people of, year of 13 
months attributed to the, ii. 141. 

Law, the, date of the delivery of, ii. 
230, 231. 

Leap-day, a, in the natural year, i. 
412. Introd. 36. 
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Leap-year, the epoch of, in the Ju- 
lian calendar, ii. 41. Íntrod. 148. 
cycle of, borrowed from the E- 
gyptians, ii. 44. iv. 182. first, in 
the existing system of things, ii. 
267 n. iv. 183. Introd. 25, 26. 

Leaves, expansion of, natural season 
of the, in the east, ἢ. 181, 182 a. 

Lemures, meaning of the word a- 
mong the ancient Romans, i. 
358 n. 

Lemuria, the, of the calendar of 
Numa, origin of, i. 354, 355 . 
iv. 613. 

Leo philosophus, epigram of, on A- 
chilles Tatius, ii. 465 ». on Pro- 
clus and Theo, ibid. 

Leontopolis, in Egypt, iii. 377. 

Lepidus, see Triumviri. 

Lete or A577, see Nearchus. 

Levi, payment of tithes by in Abra- 
ham,?3i.194. tribe of, increase of 
the, in Egypt, ii. 197. 

Levites, term of service of the, iv. 
307 n. 

Libanius, brother of, blindness of 
the, i. 187 1. contemporary with 
Julian, ii. 602. 

Linen, use and estimation of, in 
Egypt, ii. 447 n. | 
Lion, the, typical of the sun, in 
Egypt, ii.376. representation of, 

on the sphere in Egypt, iii. 585. 

Li-tchun, the Chinese, ii.90 ». iv. 
Bl. 

Livia, see Papyrus. name of Au- 
gusta when conferred on, iv. 
478 n. probable date of the birth- 
day of, ibid. 479 n. 

Locomotion, hieroglyphical repre- 
sentation of the act of, iv. 310. 
Λογισταὶ, the, at Athens, iv. 211 7. 
Longinus, observation of, on Gen. 

1.3, 1l. 6. 

Longitude, mean, of the sun, on 
April 24 or 25, an argument of 
the age of the present world, iv. 
525 Sq. Introd. 213. 

Longitudes, recommended to be how 
reckoned, ii. 65. 

Lotus, the, symbol of Upper Egypt, 
ii.41472. Nymphza, of the mo- 
numents, iv.322. an emblem of 
what, iv. 322. 327. in the Eu- 
phrates, iv. 322. 

Louisiana Periodus, see Cassini. 

Love or Eros, the child of Night, 1. 
165. 
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Λοξίας, Apollo, why so called, iii. 


374- 

Λοξοβάτης, an epithet of the Crab, 
iii. 375. 

Lucan, scholiast on, age of the, iii. 
320. transformation of the Pho- 
nix according to the, ibid. 

Lucian, accuracy of, in his allusions, 
i.205 ». aware of the period of 
the Apis cycle, ii. 495. noctidiur- 
nal rule of, i. 185. when writing, 
ii. 598 n. 

Lucifer, title of, to whom applied 
in Scripture, ii. 311 2. 

Lucilius, age of, ii. 445 n. 

Luna prima in Egypt, ii. 499. iv. 
372. secunda, ibid. tertia, ibid. 
quarta, ii. 523. iv. 370. 621. 

Luna 208, the natale mundi, iv. 
369n. 632. 283, the natale mundi, 
iv. 370. 633. 

Luna sexta of the Druids, i. 563. 
ii. 523. 

Lunar, see Mansions. day, mean, i. 
268. 

Lunar standard, see Adams, Chal- 
lis. formula for the secular cor- 
rection of the, mean, ii. 25. iv. 672. 

Lustral cycle, the, original of the 
cycle of indiction, Introd. 61. 

Lustrum, proper sense of, in Latin, 
li. 481. 

Lydians, the, settlement of, in Italy, 
1, 209. ii. 102. 

Lydus, Joannes, date of creation in 
the spring according to, ii. 109. 
De Mensibus, date of, ii. 454. In- 
trod. 117. 


M. 

Maaloth of the sundial of Ahaz, i. 
283. 296. iv. 599. 

Macedo-Egyptian, type of the Me- 
tonic calendar, i. 605. Macedo- 
Hellenie, ibid. | Macedo-Syrian, 
ibid. 

Máxatpa, nickname of, applied to 
Artaxerxes Ochus, ii. 574. 

Macrobius, age of, ii. 600. iv. 200, 
201. 

Madaurus, see Apuleius. 

Miàdler, Professor, of Dorpat, his 
hypothesis of the central sun, i. 
7 n. x 

Magi, the Persian, i. 208. mode of 
praying of, i. 416 n. ii. 553. 

Mago, see Dionysius. 

Mah, afüx of the months, in the 
Persian calendar, Introd. 69. 
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Mahommedans, the, hebdomadal 
cycle of, i. 409. 

Maimonides, date of the institution 
of the Sabbath, according to, ii. 
228. 

Makkedah, see Gzbeon. 

Malpighi, net of, i. 692. 

Maneros, the Egyptian, iv. 436. 

Manetho, Βίβλος τῆς Zo0eos, ac- 
cording to, iii. 39. a party to the 
contrivance for the introduction 
of the worship of Sarapis into 
Egypt, iv. 423. 

Manilius, of Pliny, iii. 222. Antio- 
chus, author of the poetical work 
on astronomy or astrology, ibid. 

Manna, the, beginning and cessa- 
tion of the dispensation of, date 
of the, i. 264. ii. 228. 

Mansions, see Syrian, Yemen. Lu- 
nar, the, of antiquity, 1. 411. 1]. 
73. 

Mao: the Chinese mansion, ii. 94 ἢ. 
iv. 25. beginning of the move- 
ment of the earth in, ibid. 

Maracanda, see Samarcand. 

Marches, rates of, in ancient times, 
1:202. 

Marchesvan, site of, in the Jewish 
calendar, ii. 117. 

Marriages, at the vernal equinox, 
among the Persians, ii. 84. of 
brothers and sisters in Egypt, iii. 
143. 

Mars, occultation of, observed by 
Aristotle, ii. 145. name of the 
planet, among the Egyptians, iii. 
494 n. 

Mascaram, first month of the Abys- 
sinian calendar, Introd. 16. 

Masculine and feminine principles, 
distinction of, in the cosmogony 
of the Egyptians, 111. 108 m. iv. 
668. 

Master, age of a, among the Jews, 
ii. 262. 

Matque, new moon, in the lunar 
calendar of the Abyssinians, i. 
164. 

Mausoleum at Halcarnassus, dedi- 
cation of the,.ii. 577 n. 

Mausolus, satrap of Caria, born at 
Mylasa, ii. 577 and π. reign of, 
and death, ibid. 

Maut, Juno, at Egyptian Thebes, 
iv. 241. 

May, marriages in the month of, 
prejudice against, among the an- 
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cient Romans and Arabians, i. 
354- 360. 

Mazzaloth, see Mazzaroth. 

Mazzaroth, sphere of, epoch of the, 
among the Egyptians, i. 552. ii. 
72. the, of Scripture, iii. 250. 
calendar of, type of the, iii. 305. 
Introd. 196. 

Μηναγυρταὶ of antiquity, iii. 160. 

Μητραγυρταὶ of antiquity, iii. 160. 

Meis and Μὴν, proper sense of, i. 59. 
iv. 633. 

Μεισὶ, the Egyptian for serpent, 


ἵν. 101: 

Mela, Dontiip testimony of, to 
the two miracles, i. 333 n. 

Mela, Pomponius, date of the work 


of, iv. 489. 

Melo, name of the Nile in Ennius, 
li. 27. 

Memnonium, see  Osymandyas. 


sculptures on the, iv. 228. 

Memphis, installation of the kings 
of Egypt at, ii. 388. iv. 237. bu- 
rial-place of the Apis in, iv. 415. 

Memphis, hieroglyphical name of, 
iv. 440. unknown to Homer, iv. 
442. land of the pyramids, iv. 447. 
name of, in Scripture, iv. 453 m. 

Memphis, mentioned by Bacchyli- 
des, iv. 453 n. 

Mendes, goat of, antiquity of the, 
iii. 392 and z. 

Menephra, father of Sesostris, tomb 
of, at T hebes, iii. 345. 

Menephres, era of, and epoch of 
the, iii. 67. 

Menes, first king of Egypt, i. 327. 
332. probable explanation of the 
name of, iv. 170. 

Menologium, Saxon, noctidiurnal 
rule of the, 1. 201 ἢ. 

Meragah, observatory of, iii. 603. 
iv. 665, 666 

Mensis, derivation of, in Latin, 1. 


59- 

M Parvus or Minor, Coptic 
name of the Epagomense, i. 616. 
iv. 101. 499. 

Mercury, Mavreía of, at Pharze, ii. 
478 n. the planet, name of, in E- 
gypt, ui. 493 n. 

Mercurii Genica, iii. 39. 

Meridian, hieroglyphical represen- 
tation of the, iii. 350 ». passages, 
in China, iv. 18. 

Meridian, the primary, see Jerusa- 
lem. 
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Meridians, division of, by the an- 
cient geographers and astrono- 
mers, ii. 61. by the modern, ibid. 
natural division of, 11. 62. Introd. 
pM 

Meridies, derivation of, in Latin, i. 
224 n. 

Merkedinus, see Merkedonius. 

Merkedonius, the, of Numa, ii. 39. 

Meroé, the Esgyptians reputed a 
colony from, iv. 260. 

Messenian war, first and' second, 
dates of the, i. 323. 

Mesore, the hottest month in the 
Alexandrine calendar, iv. 195. 
Μεταδούπιοι ἡμέραι, of Hesiod, iv. 

208 n. 

Metapontum, see Carthage, tradi- 
tion relating to the foundation of, 
i. 197 n. 

Μεθ᾿ ἡμέραν, phrase of, 1. 176. 

Methuer, title of Isis, iii. 25. 

Methuselah, survived the deluge, 
according to the o', ii. 249. true 
date of the death of, i1. 250. 

Meton, see Pleiades. Parapegma, 
of, whether laid down in $vis 
partibus, iii. 429. 

Metonic calendar, date of the pub- 
lication of, i. 342. 583. 600. date 
of the adoption of, at Athens, i. 
601. why attached to the summer 
solstice, ii. 105. 

Metonic cycle, 1. 66. 108. 112. In- 
trod. 86. iv. 39. 

Μετόπωρον, limits of the, ἢ. 428 n. 

Metroüs, the Bithynian month, i. 
183. 

Mexican, see Aztec. 

Mexico, see Kairic, Pleiades. lati- 
tude and longitude of, i. 363. iv. 
609. 

Μιαραὶ ἡμέραι, of the Attic calen- 
dar, ii. 106. 

Michael, the archangel in Scrip- 
ture, the denomination of whom, 
li. g1I.fk 

Midas, Phrygian correction of, i. 
556. iii. 314. 

Midnight, mean, epoch of the ta- 
bles of the astronomers, Introd. 


214. 
Midwik, in the hebdomadal cycle 
of the north, 1. 434. 
Mihira, see Vardha. 
Mimus Publius, age of, iii. 223. 
Minos, discoverer of the octaeteric 
cycle, i. 565. iv. 196. 
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Minoüs, in the calendar of the μα- 
κάρων νῆσοι, lv. 210. 

Mis, or Mys, Welch for month, i. 
59 n. 

Misopogon, the, of Julian, date of, 
ii. 602. 

Mithras, the Persian, i. 206. triple, 
tradition of the, i. 324 and 2. In- 
victus, or 'Avíkgros, li. 443 m. 
typified by the Bull, ii. 83 n. iii. 
255. 360. 

Mithras, 8th of the viith month in 
the Persian calendar, sacred to, 
11: 5n. 

Mithras, the moon, among the Per- 
sians, iii. 108 n. 360. 

Mne, see JMenes.  hieroglyphical 
name of the Mneuis, iv. 170. 

Mneues, the Egyptian legislator, iv. 
IBI. 170. 

Mneuis, the, as opposed to the 
Apis, ii. 470. 483. older than the 
Exodus, i. 529. sacred to the 
sun, ibid. tutelary genius of He- 
lopolis, ibid. set up at Dan, ii. 
536 n. 

Mneuis calendar of the Egyptians, 
l1. 553- 

Mneuis, hieroglyphical name of the, 
iv. r70. hieroglyphical symbols 
of the, iv. 167. natales of the, 
iv. 163. 167, 168. 181. 

Mneuis, a, kept at Memphis, iv. 
170. 

Maris, lake of, in Egypt, iii. 195. 
date of the excavation of the, ii. 
196. pyramids in the, iii. 197. 

Molad 'l'ohu, of the Rabbinical ca- 
lendar, ii. 115. Introd. 108. 

Mo-Memphis, cow of, iv. 456. 

Monad, see Dekas. representation 
of, by the Egyptians, iv. 285. 
292 n. iv. 668. 

Monsoons in the Red Sea, and In- 
dian ocean, iv. 487. 

Month, derivation of the term, 1. 


n. 

Month, the civil lunar, different 
lengths of, i. 9o. 

Month, the, the lunar 
61 n. 

Month, the anomalistic, i. 6r m. 
the draconistic, ibid. the illumi- 
native, i. 60. the sidereal, 1.61 ἢ. 
the synodic,ibid. the tropical, ibid. 

Month, the perfect lunar, measure 
of,in Egypt, ii. 498—500. hiero- 
glyphical symbol of the, ii. 500. 


year, i. 
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Months, see Egyptian. 

Moon, see Abasement, Annual, Ano- 
malistic, Augmentum, Bissexz, Ex- 
altation, Standard. the new, 
observed by the Jews as a kind 
of sabbath, i. 428. 

Moon, the, the 72d part of the 
earth, according to the Egyptians, 
ii. 557- 

Moon, the silent, ii. 501 7. 

Moon, title of μόσχος applied to the, 
ii. 5o1 n. 

Moon, full, hieroglyphical sense of 
the symbol of the, iv. 295. 297 
and nz. 

Moon, diurnal movement of the, 
according to the Chaldees, ii. 
523. mean longitude of the, 
secular correction of, iii 514. 
iv. 670, 671. 

Moon, full, 

B.C. 4005 April, at Jerusalem, ii. 


56. iv. 640. 

— 2348 May, Jerusalem, ii. 178. 
iv. 642. 

— 1933 April, Jerusalem, ii. 206. 
iv. 647. 

— 1640 March, Heliopolis, ii. 
216. iv. 649. 

— 1640 June, Heliopolis, ii. 217. 
iv. 651. 

— 1520 May, Jerusalem, i. 269. 
30*. 1v2 B3 


— 1520 June, Jerusalem, iv. 560. 
— 721 March, Babylon, Introd. 
281. 
— 720 March, Babylon, Introd. 
284. 
120 Sept. Babylon, Intr. 286. 
Ax D. 3o. April, Jerusalem, Introd. 
290. 
Moon, new, 

B.C. 4004 April, Jerusalem, ii. 21. 
iv. 622. 674. 

— 4οοι March, Jerusalem,iv.634. 

— 4001 April, Jerusalem, j iv. 639. 

— 1966 March, Jerusalem, ii. 
206. iv. 644. 

— 1933 March, Jerusalem, ii. 
206. iv. 646. 

— i547 April, Heliopolis, iii. 515. 

— 913 April, Heliopolis, iv. 396. 

52. 
-— 848. April Heliopolis, iii. 538. 


— 798 August, Heliopolis, iii. 
457. iv. 653. 

— 710 May, Jerusalem, i. 301. 
iv. 562. 
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B.C. 710 May, Jerusalem, i. 301. 
iv. 564. 618. 

— 7110 October, Pekin, iv. 619. 
— 4 March, Jerusalem, i. 836. 
ii. 206. iv. 636. 

A.D. 30 March, Jerusalem, i. 535. 

ii. 206. Introd. 288. 
— 1764 March, iii. 519 m. 

Moon, mean new, 

A.D. 1654 February , Heliopolis, iii. 
525. iv. 655. 

— 1802 March, Heliopolis, iii. 
527. iv. 656. 

Moon, true place of the, in the 
ecliptic, 

B.C. 1520 May 31, at 6 h. Jerusa- 
lem, iv. 560. 
— 1398 Aug. 8. at 5.15, Helio- 
polis, iii. 457. 543. 
— 110 May 31 at 18 ἢ. Jerusa- 
lem, iv. 574. 

Moriah mount, site of the temple, 
1.204. scene of the sacrifice of 
Isaac, ibid. the Calvary of the 
Gospels, ibid. 

Morning star, see Lucifer. why 
applied to our Lord in Scripture, 
li. 311. 

Morsembhos, title of Osiris on the 
monuments, iii. 187. 


Mos or Mó), Egyptian for water, - 


ii. 350. iv. 400. 

Mosaic creation, the, an image or 
reflection of the first creation, ii. 
5. 971" 

Moses, see » Josephus, Targum. date 
of the death of, in the Jewish 
calendar, ii. 206. date of the first 
descent of, from the mount, iv. 
162. 

Moui, the Egyptian, iv. 377. 

Μωῦσῆς, Greek form of the name of 
Moses, ii. 350. iv. 400. 

Mouth, a title of Isis, iii. 35. 

Mud festival, see Πήλωσις. the, of 
antiquity, iv. 433. 

Μυγάλη, see Shrew mouse. 

Mundus, Latin for world, and why, 
ii. 356. 

Musteraka, see Epagomene, i. 616. 
Introd. 67. 

Mutina, distance of, from Rome, 
iii. 164 a. 

Muysca Indians, three days' cycle of 
the, i. 411. 

Mycerinus, cow of, date of the pro- 
duction of the, at the Isia, iv. 280. 
304. 
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Mylitta, at Babylon, iii. 118. 
Myrtle, chaplet of, worn by the 
Archons at Athens, iv. 112 ἢ. 


N. 

Nabonassar, sra of, tradition re- 
lating to the rise of the, ii. 77. 
historical date of the, 1. 621. true 
date of the, ii. 402. proleptic date 
of, A. M. I. B. C. 4004. 1. 621. 
Introd. 52. 

Nassireddin al Thusi, see Meragah. 
Lunar mansions, according to, 
iii.607. iv. 666. astronomical ta- 
bles of, iv. 665, 666. 

Natale Mundi, see Luna. Egyptian, 
of later times, ii. 73, 74. 

Nativity, the, date of, and coinci- 
dences which distinguished it, 
1. 536. ii. 21. 192. 

Nauruz the Persian, Introd. 7o. 
how declared, ibid. 70. 72 ». cus- 
tom at, in Persia, 111. 178. 

Nauze De La, Julian calendar of 
Egypt or Alexandria, according 
to, 1V. 479. 

Navigium, see Isis. 

Nearchus, captain of the fleet of 
Alexander, history of, iv. 481 n. 
Nech Moeedre, the, of the Anglo- 

Saxon calendar, i. 199. 

Neco Pharaoh, reign of in Egypt, 
li. 548. 

Neel, see Nile, Nuchal: 

Nefasti Dies, in the Roman calendar, 
number of the, i. 389. 

New, see Nest. 

Neith, the Egyptian, the prototype 
of the Hellenic Athena, iii. 34 2. 
Neith, cow of, iv. 3:12. mother of 
the sun, ii. 35. 123. typified by 

the vulture, iii. 109 n. 

Neith, inscription on the statue of, 
at Sais, lii. 35 n. 

Nemontemi, the, of the Tr'oltec and 
Aztec calendar, i. 616. 

Nesi El, of the Coptic calendar, iv. 
101. 498. 

Neton, the bull, in Egypt, iv. 169. 
in Spain, ibid. 

Netpe, the Egyptian Rhea, iv. 242. 
299. 

coca see Nauruz. 

Niao, ancient name of the mansion 
Sing in China, iv. 8. 

Niczca, people of, fined by Marcus 
Aurelius, and why, i. 183. 

Nicolaus Leonicus, version of the 
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De Apparentis of Ptolemy, as- 
scribed to, iv. 133 n. 

Nicomedia, earthquake at, A.D. 358, 
li. 471 n. 602. 

Nicopolis, site of, iv. 591. 

Nigidius Figulus, see Memphis, ii. 
358. iii. 403. 464. 

Nigri or Negroes of Africa, hebdo- 
madal cycle among the, i. 410. 
Nile, see Geon, Melo. stated time of 

the rising of the, ii. 217 and m. 
221. of the overflowing, ii. 221. 
iv. 660. stated day of the rise, 

June 17, iii. 573 sq. 

Nile, did not rise in the reign of 
Cleopatra, iv. 233 n. 

Nile, see Hapi, 'Okeavós. name of 
the,in Egypt, ii. 21. 27. hiero- 
glyphical name of the, iv. 399, 
400. Greek derivation of the 
name of the, ii. 393. iii. 26. 
sue ? 

Nile, fattening property of the, ii. 


478 n. 

Nile, bridal.of the, iv. 659. 

Niloa, festival of the, in Egypt, iii. 
2 and n. 

Nilometer, the, kept at Memphis, 
H.481a. 111.11. at Syene, iil. 11. 
at Elephantine, ibid. at Alexan- 
dria, ibid. iv. 429. 

Nilopolis, site of, ii. 508. connection 
of, with the Apis, ii. 506-508. 
meaning of the name of, in the 
Egyptian, ii. 508. iv. 401. 

Nilus, name of, unknown to Homer, 
li. 394. known to Hesiod, ibid. 

Nisi, see Nest. 

Nissi, see Nesf. 

Nital, see Nile. 

No, Diospolis, iv. 448 n. 

Noah, probable date of the birth of, 
ii. 241. the 72 families of the 
sons of, ii. 556. 

No-ammon, the, of Scripture, iv.249. 
carried into captivity by Esar 
Haddon, ii. 544. 

Noctidiurnal rule, mode of the pro- 
pagation of one and the same 
over all the earth, i. 229. 

Nonz Quinctiles, see Romulus. 

Nonnus of Panopolis, ii. 452 2. age 
of, iii. 221. 

Noon, mean, or midnight, epoch of 
the astronomical Tables, Introd. 
214. astronomical rule of reckon- 
ing from, when introduced, i. 159. 
204. lii. 244. 
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Noph, the Scriptural name of Mem- 
phis, ii. 529. iv. 448 2. 453m. 

Nott or Night, tradition of the 
Edda relative to, i. 198. 

Noufra Noum, the, of the Egyp- 
tians, 1v. 239 2. 255. 

November, the month of vegetation 
in Egypt, iii. 383. 

Nu, the constellation, in China, iv. 


28. longitude of, B. C. 1100, ib. 


Nuchal, see Nile. 

Νυχθήμερον, 1. 93. 136. 138. 

Numa Pompilius, date of the reign 
of, i.354. acquainted with the 
principle of the Julian reckoning 
of annual time, iv. 196. calendar 
of, ii. 37. date of the, i. 354. 
357 "^. 

Nundinz, ferie sine festo, i. 421. 

Nundinal cycle, grafted on the heb- 
domadal, i. 407. 504. 

Nuoua, the Chinese, ii. 92. 

Nysa, inscription to Isis at, iii. 31. 
144- 174- 


Oasis, see Avacets. 

Obelisk, see Heliopolis. the first 
kind of images erected to the 
sun, 1v. 254. 451 n. 

Obelisk, the, symbolical of Amon 
at hebes, iv. 254 2. 

Obelisks brought to Rome from 
Egypt, iv. 451. 

Obliquity of the ecliptic, by whom 
discovered among the Greeks, 
iii. 430 n. 

Observations of the Chaldeans and 
the Egyptians, ii. 144, 146. iv. 
TI3 ἢ. 

Ochus, see Artazerzes, Máxatpa. 

Octaéteric cycle, natural period of 
the, i. 68 n. 106. 572. 583. Introd. 


9. 

Octasteris, see Eratosthenes. 

Octateuchus, see Osftanes. 

Octokaidekaéteris, see Eratosthenes. 

(Ea, see Apuleius. 

CGEnopides of Chios, opinion of, re- 
lating to the recession of the sun, 
i. 336. lunsesolar cycle of, i. 336, 


911: 

Ozyges, the Hellenic, the patriarch 
Noah, iv. 245. deluge of, ii. 105. 
iv. 245 and a. 

Ogygia, island of, and tradition re- 
lating to the, ii. 112. 

Ogygian, epithet of 'l'hebes in Be- 
otia, and why, iv. 245. 
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Οἰκουμένη, 7), proper sense of, ii. 380. 

Οἴνουφις of Heliopolis, master of 
Pythagoras, iv. 128. 

"Oxeavós, name of the Nile, in Egypt, 
iii. 130. 

"Opa, proper sense of, ii. 142. 

"Qpa, see ᾽Οπώρα. limits of the, of 
the Greek calendar, ii. 428 n. 

*Opos, see Arueris. 

*Opos, sense of, as opposed to ἐνιαυ- 
τὸς, li. 142 and z. 

Olive, the, whether to be found in 
Armenia, ii. 184 2. symbolical of 
peace, and why, ii. 184. 

Olympia, see Achilles, “Ἱερονῖκαι, 
Kronia, Kpówos, Pelops. 

Olympias, or Olympic cycle of the 
Egyptians, iii. 481. 

Olympic games, stated dates of the 
feri: of the, Introd. 17. 

Omarca, the Chaldee, ii. 78. 

"OuBpwuios, a name of Osiris, iii. 
166. iv. 668. 

Omorcea, see Omarca. 

"Oud«s, see Τόνομφις. a name of 
Osiris, iii. 166. 

On, see Heliopolis. meaning of the 
name of, iv. 448 n. 

Onesicritus, Indian expedition of 
Alexander, of, ἵν, 481 and z. 

Onuphis, the city and nome of, in 
Egypt, iv. 169. the Bull so called, 
ibid. 

Ophellas, march of, from Cyrene to 
Tunes, i. 254. 

᾿Οπισθοβήμων, epithet of the Crab, 
i373. ; 

'Orópa, limits of the, ii. 428 n. 

Origen, Φιλοσοφούμενα. or Adversus 
Hiereses, ascribed to, iv. 667. 

Orion, fable of, and the Pleiads, iv. 
180. 

Ormuzd, see Hormuzd. " 

Oromazes, see Hormuzd, iii. 178. 

Orpheus, see Egg. cosmogony of, 
i. τόρ. ii. 204 m. ii. 175. 177 fi. 
Thracian correction of, ii. 97. 

Orpheus, whether a real person, iii. 
175. 361. 

Orpheus, poems ascribed to, ii. 501. 
Δωδεκαετηρὶς of, i. 170 n. iii. 360, 

61. 

Ὁ: rule of ablution, i. 205 n. 
Oryx, see Horus. sacrifice of the, on 
the monuments, iii. 399. iv. 338. 
Oryx, the hieroglyphical symbol of 
impurity, iii. 24. perception of the 

rising of Sirius by the, iii. 25. 
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Os, sense of the Egyptian, iii. 165, 
167. 180. 

Osiris, see Ζήτησις, Maris, "OpBp- 
pos, ἼὌμφις, Σείριος, Τόνομφις, 
Ὕσιρις. entrance of, into the 
moon, ii. 501, 512. 28 years of 
the reign of, ii. 157. hierogly- 
phical symbols of, ii. 165. 167. 
κάθειρξις eis τὴν σορὸν of, 111. 186. 
colour or complexion of, iii. 188. 

Osiris, burial-places of, in Egypt, 
and of what probably to be under- 
stood, iii. 190. : 

Osiris, the same with the Nile, iii. 
3. the same with Sirius, iii. 165. 

Osiris-evgs in Egypt, iii. 176. 

Ostanes, or Osthanes, the magician 
of antiquity, i. 416 and n. 

Osymandyas, tomb of, at 'Thebes, 
ΟΝ 

Oukeng, Chinese division of the 
night so called, 1. 376 n. 

Ouro, see Ara. Coptic for king, iv. 


315. 

Ourotalt, the Arabian, ii. 98. iii. 
117, 

ΟΣ ΗΝ the, sacred in Egypt, 
Hi. 3. 

P 

Pachon, see Panemus. 

Pacis, the bull, in Egypt, iv. 169. 

Peaniste, inscription of the, in 
Gruter, iv. 463. 

Pagomen, the epagomene of the 
Abyssinian calendar, i. 616. iv. 


499. ! 

Πάλη, see Wrestling. 

Pales, the Italic, ii. 102. iii. 318. 
feast-day of, why fixed to Apr. 24, 
ibid. 

Palibothra, capital of Sandrocottus, 
1. 352.: longitude and latitude of, 
1, 253. iv. 607. 

Palilia, date of the, ii. 102. iii. 318. 
Introd. 18, 19. Palilia and Pa- 
rilia, iii. 250 2. 

Palladius, heliacal rising of Sirius, 
according to, iii. 53. 

Palm branch, the, hieroglyphical 
symbol of, ii. 420 n. iv. 188 n. 

Palm tree, tradition relating to its 
shooting out every month, ii. 498 
and. longevity of the, iii. 207 a. 

Palm tree of Chora in Egypt, iii 
208 n. 

Palm trees in Babylonia, iii. 209 7. 

Παλμοσκοπία, the, of antiquity, iii. 
28. 
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Palmyra, see Tadmor. 

Pancrates, poem of, presented to 
Adrian in Egypt, ii. 424 n. 

Pandion, reigning in India in the 
time of Pliny, iv. 484, 494. in the 
time of Ptolemy, iv. 495. 

Pandora, formation of, from earth 
and water, ii. 249 n. 

Pansetius, see Posidonius. 

Panemus, the Macedonian, iv. 420. 

Pankou, the Chinese Adam, date 
of the birth of, ii. 91. the off- 
spring of an egg, iii. 178. 

Panodorus, chronology of, ii. 120, 
140. Introd. 191. 

Papyrus, the, symbolical of Lower 
Egypt, iii. 414 n. 

Papyrus Augusta, iv. 478 η. Livia, 
ibid. 

Paradise, geographical characteris- 
tics of, ii. 175. submerged in part 
at the deluge, ii. 176 n. 

Paradise. date of the expulsion from, 
ii. 266. 

Paradise, climate of, ii. 157. iv. 374. 
631. 

Parasara, time of, iv. 74. 

Παρασκευὴ, the, limits of, among 
the Jews, i. r49. name of the 
sixth feria of the hebdomadal 
cycle, 1. 413. 428. appointed by 
Constantine to be kept as an 
holiday, 1. 429. 

Parasurama, cera of, in India, iv. 31. 

Parilia, see Palilia. 

Paris, meridian of, and Jerusalem, ii. 
65. iv. 506. 509. 522. 

Parsees, the modern professors of 
the ancient magianism, i. 209. ii. 
8o. Introd. 69. 

Parthenius, the Elean month, In- 
trod. 18. 

Parthia, kings of, Archimagi, ii. 
350 n. 

Paschal controversy,the,Introd.191. 

Paschal cycles, the, of former times, 
1. 68 2n. Introd. 110, 11r. 

Paschal cycle of the ancient British 
church, i. 599. 

Paschal rule, the Alexandrine, date 
of the institution of, Introd. r5. 
101. the Roman, Introd. 191. 

Pasht, see Bubastis. the Egyptian, 
iii. 377. 

Passion, true date of the, and coin- 
cidences which distinguished it, i. 


53540. ἀὐ 02. 
Passover, the first, after the passage 
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of the Jordan, whether in the first 
month, or in the second, i. 264. 

Passover, of the second month, i. 
264. ii. 155. 

Pastophori, see Quínquennalis. the, 
of Isis, ii. 449 2. 456 n. 

Ilaraikoi, the Phoenician, ii. 545. 

Paullus Alexandrinus, age of, i. 415. 
Genitura mundi of, iii. 453 2. 

Pausarii, the, of antiquity, 1i. 456 n. 

Pearl crown, of the kings of Persia, 
1. 208 n. 

Πήλωσις, at Pergamus, iv. 433. 434- 

Pelops, Olympic calendar of, 1. 554. 
ii. 105. 1v. 196. Introd. 17. 

Pengja Duzdida, see Epagomene. 
the Persian Epagomenze, 1. 616. 
Introd. 67. 

Pengji Mazdiyasehàn, Introd. 67. 
Pentecost, stated date of, in the 
Jewish calendar, i. 292. ii. 230. 

Penteteris, see Tetracteris. 

Pergamus, worship of /Esculapius 
at, iv. 424. 

Perigee, of the solar orbit, 11. 134. 
Introd. 202. position of the, B.C. 
1347, lii. 387. 

Periodicity, the distinctive property 
of time, 1. 20, 21 2. 

Περίοδος or Τῆς Περίοδος, works of 
antiquity so called, iv. 130, 131 2. 

Περίπολοι, the, at Athens, 1. 285 n. 

Perozes, king of Persia, death of, i. 
208 n. 

Persea, the, hieroglyphical symbol 
of, ii. 420 n. 

Persepolis, longitude and latitude 
of, 1. 350. iv. 603. 

Persia, kings of, Archimagi, ii. 350 2. 

Persian sabbaths, the, i. 350. ii. 555. 

Persians, hebdomadal cycle among 
the ancient, i. 408. ii. 555. 

Peruvians, 8 days cycle of the, i 
410. 

Perviyilia, the, of antiquity, 1. 182 ». 

Pervigilium Veneris, ibid. ii. 121. 

Petavius, opinion of, concerning 
the nature of the primitive year, 
i. 610. calculations of the heliacal 
rising of Sirius, by, iii. 43. 52 n. 

Peter, St., feast of, ad vincula, iv. 
413: 414 

Phaeinus of Elis, reputed author of 
the Metonic cycle, i. 109. 

Φαινόμενα, the, of Eudoxus, iv. 136. 

Phallus, consecration of the, iii. 
1o5. Egyptian name of the, iii. 
106. 
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Phamenoph, a name of Memnon in 
Egypt, iv. 190. 

Phamenoth, first of, beginning of 
spring in Egypt, ii. 502. 

Phanes, the, of Orpheus, ii. 294n. 
born of an egg, ibid. iii. 175. 
175 

Phaophi, 14th of, an ἡμέρα ἀποφρὰς 
in the Egyptian calendar, iii. 

14 n. 

Pharaoh, probable meaning of the 
name of, iv. 446 and n. 

Pharmuthi, limits of, in the Alexan- 
drine calendar, ii. 223 n. 

Pharsalia, battle of, date of the, i. 


* 254. 

Phaselis in Pamphylia, perpetual 
fire at, 1. 189. 

Phasis, see PAison. 

Phasis, see Apollinopolis, Eileithuio- 
polis. date of the first, ii. 500. 
prima, secunda, and tertia, wor- 
ship of, in Egypt, iv. 372. 

Pherecydes of Syros, age of, i. 325 n. 
author of the Hellenic tradition 
of the τριέσπερος Hercules, ibid. 
older than Hesiod, ii. 348 n. 

Phervardin-Mah, when constituted 
the first month of the Persian 
calendar, i. 682. 

Phiale on the Nile, ceremony at, ii. 
475 and n. 544. 594. 1v. 401. 

Phienec, Egyptian for what, iii. 207 
n. 218. 

Philz, burial-place of Osiris at, iii. 
I91. chamber of Osiris at, iii. 
192. 

Phile, petition of the priests of, to 
Ptolemy Euergetes II. iv. 420 m. 

Philastrius, see Planetary. 

Philip, zra of, date of the, iv. 469. 
Introd. 11. 

Philip of Macedon, marches of, 1. 


254 n. 

Philo Judaeus, testimony of, to the 
season of the year at which the 
world was created, ii. 118. 

Philolaus of Croton, 59 years! cycle 
0f, 1-577 

Phison, the: of Paradise, ii. 176. 

DUI. limits of the, i1. 428 n. 

Phomix cycle of the Egyptians, i. 
552. calendar, ibid. 

Phoenix, see Dezippus, Epiphanius, 
Lucan. fable of the, in other 
quarters besides Egypt, iii. 199. 
in China, iv. 21. among the Hin- 
dus, iv. 48. 
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Phoenix, the, of the fable, a type of 
the Resurrection, iil. 200. 

Phenix, Arabic for any thing sin- 
gular of its kind, iii. 204 n. 

Phoenix, ambiguity of the word, in 
Greek, ii. 207 ἢ. 216 n. deriva- 
tion of the, iii. 207 n. 218. 

Phoenix, the, why connected with 
the Nile, iii, 216 2. 

Phoenix, the, description of, from 
the monuments, iii. 226. num- 
ber of, on the monuments, iii. 
228. at Phila, iii. 229. at Thebes, 
ibid. 

Phoenix, appearance of a, in the 
reign of Claudius, iii. 233. in the 
reign of Heliogabalus, ibid. n. 

Phre, Egyptian name of the sun, iii. 


99- 

Phreth, scriptural name of the Eu- 
phrates, ii. 175. 

Phrygia Mater, the, introduction 
of, at Rome, B.C. 205-204. ii. 


443". 

Phthas, the Egyptian, ii. 545. cere- 
mony of the phial, in honour of, 
li. 546. symbolised by the beetle, 
iii. τοῦ, 109 2. introduction of the 
worship of, into Egypt, iv. 168. 
401. 

Phthas 'T'otomen, iii. 177 2. 

Pi, Chinese constellation, and man- 
sion, 11]. 04 2. movement of the 
earth in, ibid. iv. 25. longitude of, 
B. C. 1847, ibid. 

Pig, sacrifice of a, on the monuments 
a symbol of what, iv. 295. 297. 
320. 349. sacrifice of, at the full 
moon of Mesore, in the last year 
of the Apis cycle, iv. 349, 350. 

Pilars, hieroglyphical symbols of 
an epoch, iii. 350 n. 

Pinez Nuces, use of, in the Sacra 
Phrygia, ii. 448 ἢ. 

Plagues of Egypt, date of the first 
of the, ii. 227. iv. 168 and n. 

Planetary cycle of the week, the in- 
vention of the Egyptians, i. 408. 
manner of determining it what, i. 
414. common to the most differ- 
ent nations, i. 417. found by Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, in India, ibid. 

Planetary cycle of the Chinese, iv. 
14. of the Hindus, iv. 89. 

Planetary houses, ii. 75. . 

Planetary names of the hebdomadal 
ferie, use of, by Christians, i. 
417. 


Planetary Trigona, i. 415. 

Planets, see Abasement, Exvaltation. 
order of the, among theEgyptians, 
l1. 414. 111. 448. 450. 

Platza, calendar of, transition of the, 
into the Attic, 1. 578. 

Plato, see Αὐτοζῶον, Time. master 
of, in Egypt, iv. 128. 

Plato, derivation of the word σελήνη 
by, i. 6on. 

Plato, preference of Antimachus by, 
to Choerilus, 1. 340 2. 

Plato, testimony of, to the tradition 
of the miracle of Hezekiah, i. 


343 n. 

Plato, year of, in the Republic, why 
appointed to begin at the summer 
solstice, ii. 105. iv. 213. 

Pleiades, see Orion. heliacal rising 
of the, in the calendar of Meton, 
i.342. in the time of Hesiod, i. 
342. ll. 223 n. in the time of Dio- 
dorus, ii. 109, 225 n. 

Pleiades, heliacal rising of the, the 
termination of the spring quarter 
in the calendars of antiquity, i. 
342. ii. 109. 

Pleiades, culmination of, for the 
meridian of Mexico, at the cere- 
mony of the secular fire, i. 363. 
iv. 610. 

Pliny, heliacal rising of Sirius, dates 
of the, according to, iii. 53. 

Ploughing season, the, in Égypt, iv. 
176—178. 

Plutarch, ceremonial of the last day 
of the Isia, according to, iii. 89. 
Pluto, month sacred to, in the ca- 
lendar of the Republic of Plato, 

iv. 210. 

Pollux, Julius, Chronicon of, i. 419. 

IIóAos, use of the word, in the sense 
of the sundial, i. 285 n. 

Poole, Mr., Hore ;Egyptiace of, 
iv. 659. 

Posideon, first and second, of the 
Attic calendar, Introd. 87. 

Posidonius, see Geminus. chrono- 
logy of the Life of, ii. 452 n. 

Prayer, hours of, among the early 
Christians, 1. 215 n. 

Precession, see Proc/us. the, mean 
annual rate of, iii. 263. 269. 274. 
rate of, assumed in Egypt, iii. 
274. 462. by the Chaldeans, iii. 
462. by the Hindus, iv. 51. 

Precession, the, discovery of, by 
Hipparchus, iii. 309. 460. 
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Processions, see Exodes. religious, in 
Egypt, and the persons of whom 
they consisted, iv. 188 2. 308. 

Proclus, Diadochus, history of, 
and rule of life of, i. 189, 205 n. 
ll. 465 n. 

Proclus, opinion of, on the subject 
of the precession of the fixed 
stars, iil. 461. 

Propertius, present in Egypt at the 
death of Antony, iv. 474 n. 

Proserpine, see Κόρη. 

Prosper Alpinus, residence of, in 
Egypt, ii. 183 n. iii. 14. testimony 
of, to the forwardness of the 
spring in Egypt, ii. 183 ». 225 n. 

Prosper Alpinus, testimony of, to 
the traditionary date of the rising 
of the Nile, June 17, iii. 575. 

Provinces, Bonon the, partition of, 
between Augustus and the senate 
and people, iv. 475, 470. 

Psammenitus, reign ob in Egypt, 
il. 516. 

Psammetichus, reign of, in Egypt, 
li. 547. 

Psammis, reign of, in Egypt, ii. 
548. 

Pschent, the, hieroglyphical symbol 
of, iv. 3123. 

Ψένωφις of Heliopolis, master of So- 
lon in Egypt, iv. 128. 

Ptolemais, ῬΡοδοφύρος, in Egypt, ii. 
440. 

Ptolemy, see Évection. 
standard of, i. 70 n. 

Ptolemy, noctidiurnal rule of, i. 155. 
159. 

Ptolemy, canon of, structure of the, 
and details, ii. 515. rule of rec- 
koning of the, ii. 583 n. 

Ptolemy, see Nicolaus Leonicus. 
De Apparentiis, dates of the rising 
of Sirius in, iil. 53, 54. catalogue 
of the fixed stars of, date of the, 
lii. 243. 

Ptolemy, see Zuletes. 

Ptolemy Lagi, arrival of, in Egypt, 
coincident with the close of an 
Apis cycle, iv. 426. date of the 
abdication and death of, ii. 429. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, ii. 430 m. 
reckoning of the reign of, in E- 
gypt, 11. 429. 

Ptolemy Euergetes I, ii. 396. 433. 
limits of the reign of, iil. 231. ap- 
pearance of the phoenix in his 
reign, iii. 231, 234, 235. 


mean lunar 


INDEX. 


Ptolemy Philopator, reign and death 
of, i1. 583 n. descent of, from 
Bacchus, ii. 435 2. surnamed Διό- 
νυσος and Γάλλος, 11. 434. names 
given by, to the tribes at Alexan- 
dria, à. 435 ^. war of, with An- 
tiochus Magnus, ii. 433. 435. 

Ptolemy Philopator, ship construct- 
ed by, or ναῦς θαλαμηγὺὸς, ii. 419, 

84m. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes, accession of, 
and reign, ii. 583 and a. ᾿Ανακλη- 
τήρια οἵ, ἵν. 154. 

Ptolemy Euergetes II or Physcon, 
ii. 396, 433, 434. ᾿Δνακλητήρια of, 
iv. 1547. rule of the reckoning 
of his reign, iv. 290. petition to, 
from the priests of Phile, iv. 
420 n. intended destruction of 
the Jews in the reign of, ii. 433, 
434. 

Punjaub, the part of India known 
to the Greeks of Alexander's 
time; 552* 

Pyramids, probable date of the erec- 
tion of the, iv. 447. 

Pythagoras, 59 years' cycle of, i. 
51: 

Py son visit of, to Egypt, iii. 
202 n. master of, in Egypt, iv. 
128. 

Pythagoras, testimony of, to the 
length of the Phoenix period, iii. 
202 n. 

Pythia, the summer, held at Del- 
phi, iv. 257. 

Pyxodorus, reign of, in Caria, ii. 


511^. 
Q. 


Quadragesima, the, or Lent, rule of, 
in the church of Cappadocia, i. 
186. 

Quail, sacrifice of the, in Egypt, on 
the morning of the rising of Si- 
rius, ill. 21. 23. ἵν. 3b. 

Quinctilis, in the Roman calendar, 
ll. 44. 

Quinquennalis, title of the superior 
of the Pastophonr at Rome, ii. 
449 n. 

R. 

Ra or Re, see Pharaoh. affix of A- 
moun,iii.98. hieroglyphical sym- 
bols of, iv. 167. 

Raccah or Aracta, meridian of, ii. 
467. Introd. 271. 
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ἱῬΡαβδοφόροι, the, of the sphere, iii. 
470. iv. 340. 
v, distance of, from the Pyle 
aspiz, i. 256 n. 
Rain, whether any, before the de- 
luge, ii. 174. 
Rajeb, the Arabian month, ii. 99. 
Ramesses, the monumental, chrono- 
logy of, iii. 411 7. 413 n. 418. 
iv. 157. 223. 
Ramesseum, see Osymandyas. i. 


395- 

Red. the Egyptian pen, iii. 356 n. 

Refraction, constant of, iv. 596, 
612 n. 

Regulus, see Ureus. or Cor Leonis, 
longitude of, at the summer sol- 
stice, B. C. 2348, Introd. 201. 
longitude of, B. C. 848, iii. 378. 

Rekia, Hebrew for firmament, ii. 9. 


351. 

Revati, the star so called, of the 
Hindu sphere, iv. 83. 

Rhacotis, the, at Alexandria, iv. 416. 

Rhaphia, battle of, date of the, ii. 
436. 438. 

Rhea, see Netpe. a Cretan concep- 
tion, iii. 117. 144. 

Ricius, Augustin, treatise of, De 
Octava Sphaera, iv. 661 n. 

Robigalia, the, date of, in the Ro- 
man calendar, iv. 437. 

Rod, an appendage of any thing sa- 
cred in Egypt, iv. 340. 

Rokh, see Jackal. kougi. the, in 
Egypt, iv. 228. 

Rokh-naa, the, in Egypt, ibid. 

Roman soldier, weight carried by 
the, i. 253. day's march of, ibid. 

Rome, date of the foundation of, i. 
506. ii. 102. Introd. 19. why 
founded on April 24, iii. 318. 

Rome, see Kairic hours. meridian 
of, and Jerusalem, i. 356. iv. 61r. 
longitude and latitude of, ibid. 

Romulus, date of the death of, i. 
354. 355 ". eclipse of the sun 
at the death of, 111. 358 m. iv. 
132 n. 

Rose, time of blooming of the, for 
different climates, ii. 421 7. in 
Persia, ii. 182. 

Rose-month in the Persian calendar, 
ii. 182. 

Rosetta stone, the, iv. 154. 

Rutilius, Claudius, i. 425. lItinera- 
rium of, ii. 454. Roman Isia in 
the time of, iii. 121. 
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Ruz or Rouz, affix of the days, in 
the Persian month, Introd. 69. 


5 

Sabacos, the Egyptian king, the So 
of Scripture, 1. 333. ii. 544. iv. 
250. 

Sabbath, see Maimonides, Targum. 
the Jewish, supposed to be sacred 
to Saturn, i. 416. 

Sabbath, patriarchal observance of 
the, ii. 166. 172. 

Sabbatic cycle, the rabbinical, In- 
trod. ro. the Samaritan, ib. 11. 

Sabbaticus, rivus, the, in Judza, i. 


431. 

Sabbatum, or Sabbathum, use of, in 
the Latin classics, i. 431 7. 

Sacrifice, vicarious, whether of hu- 
man institution, ii. 159. 186. in- 
stitution of, immediately after the 
Fall, ii. 160. 

Sacro Bosco, De, John of Lincoln, 
distinction made by, between the 
natural and the artificial day, i. 
125. 

Seecula, the Etrurian, i. 505. 

Saemondre, the Edda of, ii. 108. 

Saireli, the Egyptian term, iv. 432. 

Sais, see Charav, Lamps. in Egypt, 
worship of Isis at, under the 
name of Neith, iii. 34 2. inscrip- 
tion on the image of Isis, at, 1]. 
35^ 

Saltus lunze, the, Introd. 84. 

Samarcand, meridian of, and Heli- 
opolis, iii. 343. longitude and 
latitude of, iv. 666. 

Samen, see Goose. 

Samothraces Dei, the Gemini of 
the sphere, iii. 371. 

Samothracian mysteries, celebrated 
at night, 1. 181 n. 

San, modern name of Zoan in 
Egypt, iv. 448 n. 

Sanchoniatho, see Taautus. books 
translated by, iv. 260. 

Sandrocottus, see Palibothra. con- 
temporary of Seleucus Nicator, 
1 ΠΕ: 

Sarapea, see Serapea. at Alexandria, 
probable date of the, iv. 428. cy- 
clical date of the, iv. 429. 

Sarapeum, the, at Alexandria, iv. 
415, 416. date of the destruc- 
tion of, ii. 6oo. 

Sarapis and Serapis, distinction in 
the use of, iv. 431. 
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Sarapis, numeral value of the letters 
in the name of, iv. 432 n. 

Sarapis, worship of, introduction of 
the, into Athens, iv. 413. identi- 
fied with ZEsculapius, iv. 434. 
the presiding principle of the air, 


iv. 438. 

Saros, the Chaldaice, i. 68 » iii. 
518, 519 n. 522. derivation of the 
term, iv. 93. 

Saros, the ecliptic, elements of the, 
iv. ror 2. number of eclipses in 
the, iv. 105. 

Sate, see Seti. 

Saturn, see Ogygia, Sabbath. the 
first day in the planetary cycle 
consecrated to, i. 414. 

Saturn, period of, ii. 112. dated 
from the sign of Taurus, ii. 412. 
name of Νυκτοῦρος applied to, 
ibid. 

Saturn, the sun, among the Chal- 
deans, iii. 467. 

Saturn, not admitted into the cities 
in Egypt, iv. 424. 

Sezvola, Mucius, answer of, with 
respect to works permitted on dies 
festi, 1. 389 n. 

Scaliger, see Ideler. explanation by, 
of the name of feria, i.420. opi- 
nion of, respecting the time of 
the year of the creation, 11. 68. 

Scarabzus, see Beetle. 

Schebat, seat of the bissextile day 
of the Syrian calendar, in, im. 
606. 

Schehr, see Saros. 

Schem-Seddin, date of his work, 
ii. 226 n. ii. 52 m. iv. 501. rising 
of Sirius, according to, iii. 52. 

Schools, at Athens, when opened 
and shut, i. 175. 

Scipio Africanus, the younger, mis- 
sion of, into the east, ii. 452 7. 
Scorpio, two signs of the ecliptic 
assigned to, ii. 76. prejudice a- 
mong the Arabians relating to, 

iii. 613. 

Scylax of Caryanda, age of, iii. 430. 

Sea, when shut, and when opened, 
anciently, ii. 426. 549. 

Seasons, division of the, in Egypt, 
lli. 405. iv. 175. 202. 

Seasons, the six, of the Hindus, iv. 

6 n. 

Seb, hieroglyphical name of Kronos, 
iii. 179. iv. 299. 

Sebat, the Jewish, site of, ii. 182. 
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Secular fire of the Toltecs and 
Aztecs, probable origin of the, in 
the miracle of Hezekiah, i. 362. 
364 n. 

Seeds, germination of, in Egypt, iii. 
133. at the winter solstice, iv. 
360. 

Σὴθ, see Typhon. ii. 30 and n. 

Selden, explanation of the name of 
Osiris, by, iii. 28, 29. 

Σελήνη, derivation of the word, i. 
60 n. 

Seleucidarum, ara, double epoch 
of the, ii. 467. Intr. 6o. 

Seleucus Nicator, why called Bi- 
cornis, Intr. 59. 

Selsileh, Exvotos at, iv. 223. 225. 
the ancient Silsilis, iv. 223. 225. 
293 n. 

Semper, derivation of, ii. 276 n. 

Sempiter, see Semper. 

Seneca, his opinion of the observ- 
ance of the seventh day by the 
Jews, as a day of rest, i. 425. 

Septizodii Laterculus, i. 435. Intr. 
190. 

Septizonii, see Septizodii. 

Serapea, Roman, date of the, iv. 
407. 437: 

Serapeum, see [ϑέθμηι. 

Serapis, see Sarapis. 

Serpent, see Met. the, a type of 
tme, iii. 177 ἢ. a type of the 
sphere, iii. 409. 

Servius, the commentator on Virgil, 
birth-place and age of, iii. 17 ἢ. 
Sesonchosis, see Sheshonk. iv. 443. 

Sesoosis, see Sheshonk. iv. 443. 

Sesoosis, dedication of a ship by, at 
"T'hebes in Egypt, iv. 248. 

Sesostris, contemporary with the 
patriarch Joseph, iv. 249. 

Sethos, priest of Vulcan in Egypt, 
and king of Egypt, age of, i. 327. 
332. ili. 544. contemporary with 
Hezekiah, i. 332. 

Seti, the Egyptian goddess, iv. 341. 

Seventh day, sacredness of the, a- 
mong the Greeks, i.409. sacred 
to Apollo, i. 185. 430. 

Seventh day, the, observance of, in 
heaven, i. 18. ii. 371 n. 

Seventy-two, the number, in Egypt, 
ii. 556. among the Jews, ii. 555; 

56. 

Seins De Ponte, at Rome, 
i. 359 n. 1 

Sexagesimal cycle, Chinese, annual 
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and noctidiurnal, date of the, i. 
367.508. 511. epoch of, and cha- 
racters, 1. 513. 

Sexagesimal cycle of days and 
nights, period of 80 years proper 
to the, 1. 513. 529. Introd. 76. 

Sexagesimal division of the period 
of 24 hours, i. 70 2. li. 401 n. iv. 

8. 

cesi Empiricus, see Time. 

Shaaban, name and site of the 
month, in the Arabian calendar, 
τι. 181. 

Shallum, date of the reign of, ii. 
215 n. 

Sheep, training of, to follow their 
shepherd, in the east, iii. 365. 
Sheratàn, or Sheratein, see Xartán. 
Sheshonk, the Shishak of Scripture, 

li.531. supposed tomb of, iv. 


4 44. 

Shishak, contemporary with Solo- 
mon, Rehoboam, and Jeroboam, 
ii. : 

Shrew-mouse, why considered divine 
in Egypt. i. 152. 

Skinfaxi, see Dagr. 

Siamese, calendar, astronomical, of 
the, ii. 89. 

Sibylline Oracles, iii. 598 ἡ. 

Signs, of the ecliptic distinction of 
the, into masculine and feminine, 
iii. 472. 

Signs, each of the, an epitome of 
the ecliptic, iii. 472. 1i. 84. 

Sihara, see Saros. 

Sihor, Scriptural name of the Nile, 
iii. 28. 

Silsilis, see Seisileh. inscription at, 
iv. 157. 

Simon, the high priest, contempo- 
rary with the author of the book 
of Ecclesiasticus, ii. 438. 

Siris, as a name of the Nile, whence 
derived, iii. 27. 

Sirius, see Bainbrige, Biot, Calabria, 
Ceos, Denderah, Diophanes, Dosi- 
theus, Hephestio, Ideler, Isis, Ja- 
chen, Maris, Palladius, Petavius, 
Pliny, Ptolemy, Sarapis, Schem- 
seddin, Solinus, Sothis, Taurus, 
Zoroaster. 

Sirius, name of, unknown to Homer, 
τι: 20532. 

Sirius, traditions relating to, at the 
beginning of things, ii. 7. birth 
of the sun from Sirius or Sothis, 
iv. 297 n. 312. 
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Sirius, in the ascendent at the 
Mosaic creation, ii. 6. 340 ». he- 
liacal setting of, April 25, B. C. 
4004, iii. 32. 

Sirius, formula for finding the right 
ascension and declination of, at 
any epoch before A. D. 1850. iii. 

2 


Sirius, hieroglyphical symbol of, iii. 
3x: 

Sirius, heliacal setting of, in the 
calendars of antiquity, iii. 68, 69 
n. 257 n. 

Sirius, stated date of the rising of, 
in the Alexandrine calendar, iii. 
68, 69 n. 

Sirius, heliacal rising of, in Egypt, 
iv. 168. at 'Thebes in Egypt, iv. 
223. culmination of at midnight, 
in Egypt, date of the, iii. 589. 

Sirius, connection of with T'yphon, 
in Egypt, iv. 427 n. 

Sirius, vespertine setting of, date of 
the, in the Roman calendar, iv. 


43T- 

Sistrum, use of the, in Egypt, in- 
stead of the trumpet, iv. 303. 

Sit, a name of Typhon, iii. 487. 

Siton, see Dagon. of Gaza, iii. 118. 

Siu, see Un. Egyptian for a star, 
iv. 274 n. 

Siva, Hindu type of time, iii. 256. 
iv. 67. connection of, with the 
sign of the Bull, iii. 256. 

Slaves, time of the month for buying 
and selling, at Athens, iv. 207. 

Zu), see Typhon. 

Snake, the, typical of the sphere on 
the monuments of Egypt, iii. 409. 
an emblem of the gods, iii. 177 n. 

So, see Sabacos. 

Socrates, circumstances of the death 
of, i. 175. date of the death of, 
li. 571. ἵν. I17. 124. 

Sodom, date of the destruction of, 
il. 201. site of, unknown, ii. 201. 

Soheil, see Canopus. 

Σόγχις, master of Solon in Egypt, 
1v. 128. 

Solar observations, see Babylonian, 
Chinese. 

Solinus, rising of Sirius according 
to, ii. 74. lil. 53. 

Solomon, limits of the reign of, in 
Scripture, ii. 531. date of the 
death of, ibid. 537. 

Solon, lines attributed to, on the 
stages of human life as mea- 
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sured by seven years each, i. 
432- 

Solon, master of, in Egypt, iv. 128. 

Soohe, or Soouhe, Coptic for egg, 
iii. 173. 

Solstice, summer, 

B. C. 1967, Jerusalem, ii. 201. 
— 1847, Heliopolis, ii. 240. 
— 1640, Heliopolis, ii. 216. 
— 1561, Heliopolis, ii. 220. 
— 1520, Jerusalem, i. 258. iv. 
596 n. 
— 973. Heliopolis, iv. 398. 
— 198, Heliopolis, iv. 310. 
— 110, Jerusalem, i. 296. iv. 
999 ". 
Solstice, winter, 
B. C. 2347, Jerusalem, ii. 183. 
— 1847, Heliopolis, iii. 240. 
— . 198, Heliopolis, iv. 361. 
-- 393. Introd. 116. 

Solstice, winter, motion of the sun 
at the, hieroglyphical representa- 
tion of the, iv. 310, 311 ἢ. 

Solstitium, derivation of the term, 
1225. 

Sophocles, a stranger to the reces- 
sion of the sun in conjunction 
with the banquet of "Thyestes, i. 

27: 

"E Julian correction, why 
attached to March 23 by, iii. 319. 

Sosis, or Σῶσις. see Sothis. iii. 30. 

Sothes, or Σώθης, see Sothis. ii. 


3o. 

Sothiacal calendar of the Egyptians, 
i. 553. li. 43. 

Sothiacal period, see Clemens Alez- 
andrinus, Theo. 

Sothiacal period of chronology, i. 
612. ii. 387. 1v. 556, 557. period, 
of the equable in the natural year, 
iii. 48 2. iv. 555 m. 

Sothis, conception, in Egyptian, iii. 
31.*123. 

Soul, the, of the universe, symboli- 
cal representation of, by the Egyp- 
tians, iii. 373. 

Soul, Egyptian for, iii. 216 n. 

Spade, the, symbol of an epoch in 
Egypt, iii. 351 2. 

Sphaera Barbarica, the, iii. 464. 
Grzecanica, the, ibid. 

Sparta, Metonic calendar of, date 
of the, 1. ύοι. 

Sphere, first point of the, on what 
principle to be assumed, ii. 71. 
iii. 280, 281. 


Sphere, the Egyptian, graduation 
of, ii. 71. 

Sphere, the Chinese, peculiarity of, 
ii.76. ii.380. date of its recep- 
tion from the Egyptians, iv. 104 n. 

Sphere, the Hindu, iv. 47. 64 n. 

Spheres, distinction of anciently, ac- 
cording to the graduation, iii. 287. 

Sphodrias, march of, on the Pirzeus, 
1. 20896 

Sri, the Hindu goddess, date of the 
birth of, iv. 35. 

Ssine, proper sense of, in Hebrew, 
H. 153. 154- 

Staff of the sun, in Egypt, birth-day 
of the, iii. 402. iv. 356. 

Standard, mean, of the lunar syn- 
odic month, 

B. C. 4004, ii. 26. iv. 389. 
— 2347.1v. 673.. 
— 1847, iii. 5o3. iv. 672. 
— 1520, iv. 561. 
— 1347, iii. 541. 
— 1118» iv. 568. 
— 1102, iv. 627. 
— 973; iv: 991. 
— γιο, iv. 567. 
— 97 ii. 524. 
— 223, lii. 527. 
A.D. 140, iv. 393. 
--- 1401, iv. 392. 
— 1654, iii. 524. 
—  840L IV. 393- 
— 41801, ii. 27. 

Star, a, the typeof singularity, iii. 226 
n. ofthe number five, iv. 272.284. 

Stars, see Anticipation. whether 
created at the same time as the 
sun and moon, ii. 340 and m. 
symbolical of what, in Scripture, 
li. 311 2. 340 n. 

Stars, names, when given to the, 
according to the Greeks, iii. 327. 

Zrepéoypa, see Rekia. 

Stevens, Mr., Personal incidents of 
travel of, 1. 686. 

Strabo, chronology of the Geogra- 
phica of, iv. 215. 

Suh, Egyptian for egg, iii. 173. 

Suidas, age of, ii. 101. 

Sulla, incorporation of the worship- 
pers of Isis by,at Rome, ii. 449 n. 

Sun, see Abasement, Exaltation, Sol- 
stice, Staff. 

Sun, the Central, i. 17 7. 

Sun, the object of worship in Persia, 
i. 206. 208. times of adoring the, 
i. 206, 207. 218. ii. 553. 
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Sun, ingress of the, into the twelve 
months, 
B.C. 1847-1846, Heliopolis,iv.657. 
— 1247-1346 — iv.658 
798- 797 —  iv.658 
Into Ichthyon, 


B. C. 4004, Heliopolis, 111.292. 
Into Hydron, 

B. C. 1346, Heliopolis, iii.400. 
Into Fang, 

B:C.- 710; Pekin, iv. 621. 


Sun, place of, at sunrise, 

Aug. 8, B. C. 798, Heliopolis, iii. 
457: 543: 

May 31, at 6h. B. C. 1520, Jeru- 
salem, i. 302 n. iv. 569. 

May 31, at 18h. B. C. 710, Jeru- 
salem, i. 302 7. iv. 574. 

Sunday, or Dies Dominica, observ- 
ance of, by the early Christians, 
as a day of assembly, and as an 
holiday, i. 418. 420. 429. 

Sunday, observance of, enjoined by 
Constantine and Leo, i. 399. 429. 
observance of, at Antuoch, in 
the time of Chrysostom, i. 429. 

Sundial the, construction of, an- 
ciently, i. 283. sundial at Babylon, 
i. 286 n. in the time of Job, i. 
286 n. 

Sundial, introduction of the, among 
the Greeks, i. 284 ἢ. at Rome, 1. 
213 n. 

Sunrise, 

April 28, B. C. 4004 Jerusalem, 
li. 15 n. 

July τ, B. C. 1967 Jerusalem, 
ii. 201 n. 

Summer solstice, B. C. 1520 Je- 
rusalem, iv. 597 n. 

Summer solstice, B. C. 710 Je- 
rusalem, iv. 599 2. 

Nov. r. B. C. 280 Alexandria, ii. 
432 n. 

Sunrise, or Sunset, 

Formula for calculating, iv. 595. 

Sunrise, or Sunset, 

May 31. B. C. 1520 Jerusalem, 
i. 266. iv. 588. 597. 

Sunrise, or Sunset, 

May 31. B. C. 710 Jerusalem, i. 
294. iv. 598. 

— Memphis, i. 327. iv. ύοο. 

— Athens, i. 342. iv. 6o1. 

—  Persepolis, i. 350. iv. 603. 
— Babylon, i. 351. iv. 604. 

— "Taxila, i. 353. iv. 605. 

— Palibothra, i. 353. iv. 607. 


Sunrise, or Sunset, 
May 31. B. C. 710 Bénares, iv. 
608. 
— Rome, i. 356. iv. ὅτι. 
— Mexico, i. 363. iv. 60g. 
— Caifongfou, i. 375. iv. 612. 
— Pekin, i. 380. iv. 616. 

Sunrise, 

April 18. A. D. r261 Casbin, iv. 
664. 

April 27. A. D. 1419 Samarcand, 
iv. 667. 

Σύνδεσμος of the sphere, iii. 599, 600. 

Sunen Vang, see Che. 

Supper time, in Egypt, i. 186 n. at 
Caesarea in Cappadocia, i. 186. 
at Antioch, i. 187 n. at Athens, 
1. 100, IOI. 

Sutex, see Typhon. 

Syene, distance of, from Memphis, 
li. 519. 

Sylvester, pope, date of the pontifi- 
cate of, 1. 419 and n. 

Symeon Stylites, life of, by Cosmas, 
date of the, 1. 193. 

Syncellus, creation dated in the 
spring by,ii.rr9. use of the period 
of 532 years by, Introd. 191 z. 

Synmu, zra of, among the Japan- 
ese, 1i. 95. 

Synmu, founder of the ecclesiastical 
dynasty of the Japanese, ibid. 
Syrian calendar, type of the mo- 

dern, iv. 500. 

Syrian mansions, the, iii. 612. 

Syrus Publius, see Mimus. 

Swine, the, sacrifice of, at the full 
moon in Egvpt, iv. 295. 319. 

Syzygy, name of, applicable to the 
opposition, as well as to the con- 
junction, i. ὅτ a. 


'Taautus,the,of Sanchoniatho,iv.186. 

'Taauthus, see Taautus. 

lTabernacle, the material, a type of 
the body of Jesus Christ, ii. 319. 

Tables, the Twelve, end of the day, 
defined by the, i. 175. 

'Tadmor, name of, derivation of the, 
iii. 207 m. 

'Tafan, the Arabic term, iii. 183. 

Tahiti, or Otaheite, noctidiurnal 
rule of, 1. 217 and 2. tradition of, 
relating to the standing still of the 
sun,i.326. longitude of, i. 326 n. 

''ahur, see Thuoéris. 

'Tam, see Koukoufa. 

'Tammuz, see Thaminuz. 
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Tanes, see Zoan. 
448 n. 

Taprobana, discovery of, by the 
Romans, iv. 488. 

Targum, the, of Jonathan, date of 
the creation according to, ii. 
117 ^. date of the birth and 
death of Moses, in the, ii. 207 ἢ. 
date of the institution of the sab- 
bath, by, ii. 228. 

Tatian, chronology of, from the 
Exodus downwards, iii. 71. 

Tauromenium, siege of, by Diony- 
sius, Introd. 115. 

Taurus, the philosopher, i. 191. 

Taurus, sign of, beginning of time 
in the, ii. 83 n. 

"Taurus, mount, see Ararat. custom 
of the inhabitants of, relating to 
the rising of Sirius, iii. 16. 

Taxila, see Apollonius. the modern 
Attock, i. 352. longitude and la- 
titude of, i. 353. iv. 605. 

'TTcheou, calendar of, in China, ii. 
9o n. 

Tcheou-Kong, observations attri- 
buted to, in China, iv. 28. 

Tchi, Chinese division of the, i. 374. 
376 n. 381. combination of, with 
that of the Kan, in the cycle of 
60 days, i. 411. 

Tchou-Chou, Chinese chronicle of 
the, i. 379 n. 

Tchun-tsieou, of Confucius, eclipses 
of the, i. 365. reckoning of the 
months of the calendar in the, i. 
369, 370. iv. 618. 

Telchines, origin of the fable of the, 
l1. 568. 

Telephus, of Pergamus, i. 176. 

Tementhes, dethroned by Psamme- 
tichus, ii. 549. 

Temple, date of the foundation of 
the, ii. 215 2. of the completion 
of the, ii. 215 7. 371. 

Ten days, period of, in the services 
of Isis, ii. 448 2. 

Tentyra, see Denderah. the ancient, 
site of, iv. 262. 

''eoér, see Thuoeris. 

Termelia, the lunar mansion, iv. 
429. 

'Terminalia, the, seat of, in the ca- 
lendar of Numa, ii. 39. 

'Tetraéteris, the, whether an actual 
Iunar cycle of antiquity, 1. 103. 

Θαλαμηγὸς Na)s, see Pfolemy Phi- 
lopator. in the ceremony of the 


site of, iv. 
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installation of the Apis, ii. 507. 
584. iv. 282. 

Θάλαμος, of the Apis, why so called, 
li. 507. 

Thales, answer of, to the question, 
which was the older, the night or 
the day? i. 167. acquainted with 
the ecliptic Saros, iv. 114 n. 

Thales, sphere, attributed to, iv. 134. 

Thammuz, or Tammuz, of the Sy- 
rians and Phoenicians, ii. 109. 
553. 602. ii. 118. rites of, ii. 
553. 602. 

Thammuz month, the, ii. 554. 

Thebz, or Tebz, of ancient Italy, 
iv. 245. 

Θήβη, the ark in Greek, iv. 248. 

Thebes, Egyptian, site of, iv. 242. 
founder of, ibid. 

Thebes, Egyptian, intercourse of, 
with India, i. 580. iv. 231. with 
China, ibid. 

hebes, see Bull, Sesoosis, Triad. 
Egyptian, connection of, with a 
ship, iv. 248. carried into capti- 
vity by Esar Haddon, ii. 554. 
iv. 250. testimony of Homer to 
the magnitude of, iv. 442. 

'Thebes, Egyptian, Metonic calendar 
of, type of the, iv. 231 2. inscrip- 
tion from, iv. 232 n. 

Thebes, Bceotian, why called Ogy- 
gian, lv. 244. 

"T hebes, cities of antiquity so called, 
iv. 244 n. 

Thebeth Ben Corah, hypothesis of, 
of the movement of the fixed 
stars, ill. 446. iv. 661 mn. 

'Theo, or Theon, noctidiurnal rule 
of, 1. 156. date of the first Sothia- 
cal period, according to, iii. 67. 

Theocritus, date of the xvth Idyll 
of, ii. 431 n. 

Theodosius the younger, date of 
the birth of, Introd. 117 n. 

Theodotus, treason of, in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philopator, ii. 435 
and n. attempt of, on the life of 
Ptolemy, ii. 437. 

Θεοὶ Μειλίχιοι, at Amphissa, i. 182 n. 
BovAaiot, of the sphere, iii. 470. 
“ῬΡαβδοφόροι, ibid. iv. 340. 

Theophania of Eusebius, transla- 
tion of the, from the Syriac, by 
Professor Lee, i. 421 7. 

Theophania, the first, of the Apis, 
iv. 397, 398. 

"Theophilus, of Alexandria, creation 
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dated in the spring by, ii. 120. 
Paschal cycle of, Introd. 191. 

"Theopompus, prize obtained by, at 
the dedication of the Mausoleum, 
against Isocrates, ii. 577, 578 n. 

'Thesmophoria, see  Triptolemus. 
whether celebrated ten days, ii. 
448. date of the, in the Attic 
calendar, ii. 591, 592. 

'Thessaly, see Achilles. 

'Thevis, council of in Armenia, date 
of the, Introd. 16. 

Oóp, Phoenician for bull, ii. 503. 

'Thoth, see Hermes. books attributed 
to, or Hermes, iv. 188 n. 

'Thoth, proper name of, Tat or Tot, 
ii. 30. name of, in the hierogly- 
phic, iv. 187. 

'"'hoth, peculiar mode of the repre- 
sentation of, 11. 488. iv. 184. 

'Thoth, relation of, to times and 
panegyries, ii. 420 n. 

"Thousand, eight, number of, sacred 
in Egypt, iii. 299 7. 

Oov0, Alexandrine form of 0606, iv. 
187 and n. 

᾿Θωὺθ Σεβαστὴ. the day so called, in 
the Egyptian calendar, iv. 477 2. 

Thucydides, age of, at the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war, 
iii. 170 n. 

Thuoéris the, of the Egyptians, iv. 
991 7.358. ᾿ 

"Thule, see Antonius Diogenes. 

Thyestes, see ZEschylus, Euripides, 
Sophocles. 

'Tiben, council of, in Armenia, date 
of the, Introd. 69. 

Tiberius Caesar, birth-day of, iv. 
365. 366. 

Tidal wave, see Ark. of the deluge, 
ii. 179. 

"ides, physical cause of the, ii. 177. 

Tigris, see Hiddekel. 

Time, definitions of, by the ancients, 
i. 6, 7 n. 

"Time, mean, whether known from 
the first, i. 2112. iv. 98. whether 
known to the ancient Romans, 
i. 212m. 

Timocharis, quoted by Ptolemy, i. 
177. observation of Spica Virgi- 
nis by, iii. 460. observation of 
Venus by, ii. 430, 431. 

"Timotheus, see Manetho. ὁ ἐξηγητὴς, 
a party to the introduction of the 
worship of Sarapis into Egypt, iv. 


22. 


'iridates, visit of to Rome, in the 
reign of Nero, ii. 350 . 

'Tithorea of Phocis, festival of Isis 
at, ll. 450 "n. 

Τιτανομαχία, ἡ, the poem of anti- 
quity so called, iii. 384. 

Titus Czsar, presence of at Mem- 
phis after the Jewish war, ii. 593. 
lv.403. triumph of, date of the, 
li. 595. 

'Toledo, council of, in Spain, date 
of the, Introd. 4. 13. 

Toltec calendar, date of the, i. 361. 
364 n. 686. i 114. lunar and 
solar period, of 312 years, i. 561. 

Toltecs, noctidiurnal divisions of the, 
1941. 

Tonalli, the 'T'oltec or Aztec week, 
1. 41I. ili. 329. 

Τόνομφις, name of Osiris, iii. 166. 

Trees, new-year's day of, in the 
Jewish calendar, ii. 182. 

Trees, leaves of, natural time of the 
expansion of the, in the east, ii. 
I81, 182. 

Trees, leaves of, perennial in Egypt, 
ii. 182 n. 

Triad of 'Thebes, in Egypt, iv. 241. 

Τριακάδες, proper sense of the, in 

the Greek calendar, iv. 222. 

'Triakontaéteris, see Druids, Veneti. 

Tribes, the, increase of in Egypt, 
how effected, ii. 197. 

Τριέσπερος, see Hercules. 

'Trieteris, see Dieteris. 

Triptolemus, ''hesmophorian calen- 
dar of, i. 553. 

Triumphalis vir, dress of the, 
among the Romans, ii. 444 n. 

'Triumviri, the, date of the assump- 
tion of power by, iii. 164. 

Troglodytes of Libya, tradition of, 
relative to the restitution of the 
sun, 1. 333; 334. AV 

Trojan war, and first Olympiad, in- 
terval between, according to the 
chronologers of antiquity, iii. 71. 

Trophonius, mysteries of, celebrated 
at night, i. 181 n. 

Tsi, Chinese, for the cycle of seven 
days, i. 406. 

Τυφάων, the Greek, iii. 184. 

Tódo, proper sense of, in Greek, iii. 
18 


4- 

Τυφωεὺς, the Greek, iii. 184. 

Tu$ós, name of, applied to the 
Nile, iii. 183 ἡ. 

Turin Ritual, date of the, iv. 230. 
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Typhon, birth-day of, estimation of 
the, in Egypt, 1. 153. 

Typhon, substitution of the name 
of, on the monuments, for that of 
Osiris, ii. 581. 

Typhon, names of, in the Egyptian, 
ii.185. colour of, why red, iii. 
188. 

Typhon, see Horus. date of the 
death of, in the contest with Ho- 
rus, iii. 403. date of the escape of, 
from Horus, iii. 417 n. 

Typhon, connection of, with the 
dog-days in Egypt, iii. 487. hu- 
man sacrifices to, in Egypt, iv. 
427 n. 

Twenty-four, use of the number of, 
in certain peculiar divisions, iv. 99. 

Twilight, see Judea. ii. 201 n. 

Tycho Brahe, see Variation. 

Tzetzes, age of, iii. 220. 


U. 

"Yns "Arrns, the, of the Phrygian 
Ritual, iii. 172. 

Ujein, in India, meridian of, rela- 
tively to Paris, iv. 34. 8o. 88. 

Ulugh Beigh, tables of, epoch of 
the, ili. 340. 564. 612. 1v. 665, 
666. 

Umbri, name of, derivation of the, 
from ὄμβρος, i. 202, 203. the, a co- 
lony from Egypt, i. 203. iii. 316. 

Umbri, noctidiurnal rule of the, i. 
139 n. 202. 

Un, Egyptian goddess of the hours, 
iv. 274 n. 

Uncleanness, legal term of, as limited 
to one day, i. 148 n. 

Uniber, see Umbrzi. 

Unity, representation of, hierogly- 
phically, iii. 352 2. iv. 285. 291 n. 

Urzeus, the, hieroglyphical symbol 
of, iii. 378. a type of the lower 
hemisphere, iv. 238. 367. 

Uraus, meaning of the symbol of 
the, in connection with the Apis 
ritual and Apis cycle, iv. 314. 

Urania, see Celestis. name of the 
moon, as the queen of heaven, 
ii. 98. name of Mithras in Per- 
sia, iii. 108 7. 

Ὕσιρις, explanation of the name of, 
iit. 173. 

Uterogestation, natural interval of, 
how assumed in the Apis cycle. ii. 
503.505. in the Mneuis cycle, iv. 
163, 164. 
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V. 

Valens Vettius, i. 158 2. ii. 74. aware 
of the period of the Apis cycle, ii. 
495. chronology of the Anthology 
of, iv. 204. testimonies from the 
Anthology of, iii. 438. 

Vettius Valens, prediction ascribed 
to, respecting the duration of 
Constantinople, iv. 204. 

Vaphres, the king of Egypt so 
called, iv. 446. 

Varáha, the poetical Hindu astro- 
nomer, iv. 76 n. 

Variation, the lunar inequality of the, 
discovery of, iii. 549. 

Varro, see Time. alive, down to what 
period, ii. 445 n. 

Varro, division of past time by, iv. 
245 n. 

Veadar, meaning of, and site in the 
Jewish calendar, Introd. 87. 

Veda, Rig, the, iii. 389 ». probable 
date of, iv. 6o. and n. 

Vedas, the, age of, iv. 60. 

Veneti, the, 30 years! period of, i. 
563. ; : 
Venus, see Timocharis. a morning 
star, Nov. 1. B. C. 280. ii. 432. 

Ver, see Year. 

Vespasian, birth-day of, ii. 594. 

Vix, the obsolete nominative of vicis 
in Latin, i. 434. 

Victorinus, see Victorius. 

Victorius, Paschal cycle of, Introd. 
IgI. 

Vintage season, in Egypt, ii. 426. 
in Attica or Greece, ibid. 427 mn. 
in Judza, ibid. 


. Virgo, name of the sign of, iv. 659. 


Volusius, L. Saturninus, iii. 163. 

Volusius, Marcus, escape of, in 
the proscription B. C. 43, iii. 163. 

Vulture, the, a type of the upper 
hemisphere in Egypt, ii. 486. iii. 
253» 354 n. iv. 238. 

Vulture, the, on the back of the 
Apis, ii. 485. 

Vulture, the, typical of Athena or 
Neith as a principle both mascu- 
line and feminine, iii. 108, 109 7. 

Vulture, the, natural history of, in 
Egypt, iv. 202. 


Wi 
Wahak, see Epagomene. 
Wain or Wagon, name given to 
the stars of the Great Bear, iii. 
325. 
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Water, place and estimation of, a- 
mong the elements, ii. 348 and n. 

Water, the ultimate support of life 
of every kind, ii. 348. 

Water, an object of worship in Per- 
sia and Egypt, ii. 349, 350 n. 

Water, see Μωῦσῆς. name of, in the 
Egyptian, ii. 350. iv. 400. 

Water plants, season of the, in E- 
gypt, iv. 176. 

Waters, panegyry of the, in Egypt, 
x 167. timeof, in Egypt, iv. 167. 
181. 

Wilkinson, sir Gardiner, testimony 
of, to the forwardness of vegeta- 
ble productions in Egypt, ii. 
226 n. 

Winds, south, in Egypt, stated sea- 
son of the, ii. 560. Campsine, the, 
in Egypt, ii. 561. 

Winter, see Solstice. middle of, 
meaning of the phrase, ii. 420. 
beginning of, in the Roman ca- 
lendar, ii. 425. 

Woman with child, hieroglyphical 
representation of a, iv. 297 n. 

World, proper sense of the term, in 
English, ii. 299 7. 

Wrestling, game of, rule of the, an- 
ciently, ii. 304 and n. 

X 


X, the symbol of, among the E- 
gyptians, sense of, iii. 373. 

Xartàn, epoch of the lunar man- 
sions of the Arabians, iii. 340, 
344. iv. 662. 

Xe, see Che. 

Xerxes, march of, rate of the, to 
Greece, and on his retreat, i. 
253. il. 519. 

Xochi-quetzal, see Coz- Coz. 

Χόνουφις of Memphis, master of 
Eudoxus, iv. 128. 

Χὼν or Xóvs, the Hercules Lunus 
of the Egyptians, iii. 317. iv. 240. 

Y 


Yálo, the Ajalon of Scripture, iv. 
592 n. 

Yao, time of, and acts attributed to, 
in China, iv. 22. 24. 

Year, natural or tropical, i.71. the 
same with the mean Julian, ac- 
cording to many of the ancients, 
i.747. general idea of the length 
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of, anciently, i. 71 n. 

Year, name of, applied to a term of 
years, in Egypt, iii. 40. 

Year, the Divine,! or Θεοῦ ἐνιαυτὸς, 
in Egypt, iii. 40. 

Year, equable, the, proportion of, to 
the mean natural, mean Julian, 
and mean sidereal, iii. 44 7. sqq. 
lv. 555 ^. 

Year, the Anglo-Saxon, ultimately 
the same as the Greek 7p, or La- 
tin ver, ii. 110. Introd. 3». 

Yemen mansions, the, iii. 612. 

Yezed, see Ized. 

Y-king, the Chinese book, testimony 
of, to the observance of the 7th 
day in China, i. 406. 

Yucatan calendar, date of the, i. 
361. 686. ii. 114. 

Yud-hish-t'hi-ra, date of the reign 
of, in India, iv. 74. 

Z 


Zabsanism, the earliest form of 
idolatry, iii. 94. 

Zacuth, Abraham, account of, iii. 
242 n. iv. 660, 661 n. 

Ζήτησις ᾿Οσίριδος, at the winter sol- 
stice in Égypt, meaning of the, 
iv. 361. 

Zendavesta, see Zoroaster. nocti- 
diurnal rule of the, i. 209. doc- 
trine of the, concerning the be- 
ginningandthe duration of things, 
n. 83 n. ΤΟΙ. 

Zerdusht, see Zoroaster. 

Zif, site of, in the Sacred calendar, 
214,200. 

Zoan, the ancient, in Egypt, iv. 


448. 

Zoar, site of, and distance from So- 
dom, ii. 201. 

Zodiac, signs of, how denoted a- 
mong the Persians, ii. 83 n. iii. 
255. distinction of the, into mas- 
culine and feminine, iii. 108 2. 

Zoroaster, a double, i. 325 η. the 
older, or Bactrian reformer, i. 
340. 409. 416. ii. 81. iii. 178. 359. 
acquainted with the sphere laid 
down in 12is partibus, iii. 359. 

Zoroaster, see Anquetil. books of, i. 
209. age of, ibid. 

Zoroaster, rising of Sirius according 
igydis 52 
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[Every book is bound im cloth, unless otherwise described.) 


LEXICONS, GRAMMARS, ORIENTAL WORKS, &c. 


ANGLO-SAXON.—4A7z Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, based on the 
MS. Collections of the late Joseph Bosworth, D.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, 
Oxford. Edited and enlarged by Prof. T. N. Toller, M.A. (To be completed 
in four parts.) Parts Iand II. A—HWISTLIAN.  4to. 1z5. each. 


CHINESE.—.4 Handbook of the Chinese Language. By James 
Summers. 1863. Svo. half bound, 1/7. 85. 


—— — Α Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, by the Chinese Monk 
FÁ-HIEN. Translated and annotated by James Legge, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
4to. cloth back, τος. 64. 


ENGLISH.—4 JVew English Dictionary, om Historical Prin- 
ciples : founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philological Society, 
Edited by James A. H. Murray, LL.D., with the assistance of many Scholars 
and men of Science. Part I. A—ANT. Part 11. ANT—BATTEN. Im- 


perial4to. r25. 64. each. 


An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. 
By W. W. Skeat, M.A. Second Editi»m. 1884. 4to. 27. 45. 


Supplement to the First Edition of the above. 4to. 2s. 64. 


4 Concise Etymological Dictionary of. the English Lan- 
guage. By W. W.Skeat, M.A. .Second Edition. 1885. Crown 8vo. zs. 6d. 
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GREEK.—4  Greeb-English Lexicon, by Henry George 
Liddell, D.D., and Robert Scott, D.D. Seventh Edition, Revised and Aug- 
mented throughout. 1883. 4to. 17. 165. 


A Greek-English Lexicon, abridged from Liddell and 


Scott's 4to. edition, chiefly for the use of Schools.  Twenty-first Edition. 
1884. Square 12mo. 75. 67. 








4A copious Greck-English Vocabulary, compiled from 


the best authorities. 1850. 24mo. 35. 


4A Practical Introduction to. Greek Accentuation, by H. 
W. Chandler, M.A. Second Edition. 1881. $vo. r1os.64. 


HEBREW.—Z772e Book of Hebrew Roots, by Abu 'l-Walid 
Marwán ibn Janáh, otherwise called Rabbi Yónáh. Now first edited, with an 
Appendix, by Ad. Neubauer. 18758. Ato. 27. 75. 6d. 





——— 4 Treatise on the use of the Tenses in Hebrew. By 
S. R. Driver, D.D. Second Edition. 1881. Extra fcap. 8vo. 75. 67. 


—— Hebrew  Accentuation. of. Psalms, Proverbs, and Sob. 
By William Wickes, D.D. 1881. Demy 8vo. stiff covers, 55. 


ICELANDIC.—4z Zcelandic-English Dictionary, based on the 
MS. collections of the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged and completed by 
G. Vigfüsson, M. A. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard Cleasby, by 
G. Webbe Dasent, D.C.L. 1874. 4to. 37. 7s. 


4A List of English Words the Etymology of «which is 


Vustrated by comparison with Icelandic. Prepared in the form of an 
APPENDIX to the above. By W. W.Skeat, M.A. 1876. stitched, 25. 





——— 4n eelandic Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and 
Glossary. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 67. 


— — 4n Icelandic Prose Reader, with Notes, Grammar and 
Glossary, by Dr. Gudbrand Vigfüsson and F. York Powell, M.A. 1879. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LATIN.—4 Lati Dictionary, founded on Andrews! edition 
of Freund's Latin Dictionary, revised, enlarged, and in great part rewritten 
by Charlton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Charles Short, LL.D. 1879. 4to. 17. 55. 


MELANESIAN.—Z7e JMelanesiam Languages. By R. H. 
Codrington, D.D., ofthe Melanesian Mission. Svo. 185, 


SANSKRIT.—4 Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, 
arranged with reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the use of 
English Students, by Sir M. Monier-Williams, M.A. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 155. 


—— 4A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Etymologicaly and 
Philologically arranged, with specialreference to Greek, Latin, German, Anglo- 
Saxon, English, and other cognate Indo-European Languages. By Sir M. 
Monier-Williams, M.A. 1872. 4to. 47. 145. 64. 
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SANSKRIT.—JVa/opákhydnam. | Story of Nala, an Episode of 
the Mahá-Bhárata: the Sanskrit text, with a copious Vocabulary, and an 
improved version of Dean Milman's Translation, by Sir M. Monier-Williams, 
M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Improved. 1879. 8vo. 155. 


——— Sakuntala. A Sanskrit Drama, in Seven Acts. Edited 
by Sir M. Monier-Williams, M.A. Second Edition, 1876. 8vo. 215. 


SYRIAC.—Z7Zesaurus Syriacus : collegerunt Quatremére, Bern- 
stein, Lorsbach, Arnoldi, Agrell, Field, Roediger: edidit R. Payne Smith, 
S.T.P. Fasc.I-VI. 1868-83. sm. fol. each, 17. 1s. Fasc. VII. τῇ 115. 64. 


Vol. I, containing Fasc. I-V, sm. fol. 57. 55. 


——— The Book of K alilah and Dimnahk. 'Translated from Arabic 
into Syriae. Edited by W. Wright, LL.D. 1884. 8vo. 215. 


GREEK CLASSICS, ὅσο. 


Aristophanes: Α Complete Concordance to the Comedies 
and Fragments. By Henry Dunbar, M.D. 4to. 17. rs. 


Aristotle: 'The Politics, with Introduction, Notes, etc. by 
W. L. Newman, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Vols. I. and II. 
AVearly ready. 

Aristotle: TÀe Politics, translated into English, with Intro- 


duction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices, by B. Jowett, M.A. Medium 
8vo. 2 vols. 215. 


Catalogus Codicum | Graecorum | Sinaiticorum. | Scripsit V. 
Gardthausen Lipsiensis. "With six pages of Facsimiles. 8vo. Zez, 255. 


Heracliti Ephesii Reliquiae. Recensuit I. Bywater, M.A. 
Appendicis loco additae sunt Diogenis Laertii Vita Heracliti, Particulae Hip- 
pocratei De Diaeta Libri Primi, Epistolae Heracliteae. 1877. 8vo. 65. 


Herculanensium  Voluminum Partes II. 1824. 8vo. 10s. 


Fragmenta Herculanensia. A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Oxford copies of the Herculanean Rolls, together with the texts of several 
papyri, accompanied by facsimiles. Edited by Walter Scott, M.A., Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford. Royal 8vo. c/o, 215. 


Homer: A Complete Concordance to the Odyssey and 
Hymns of Homer; to which is added a Concordance to the Parallel Passages 
in the Iliad, Odyssey, and Hymns. by Henry Dunbar, M.D. 1880. 4to. 17. 1s. 


——— Seholia Graeca in Iliadem. Edited by Professor W. 
Dindorf, after a new collation of the Venetian MSS. by D. B. Monro, M.A., 
Provost of Oriel College. 4 vols. 8vo. 27. 10s. Vols. V and VI. Zz zAe Press. 


—— Scholia Graeca in. Odysseam. | Edidit Guil. Dindorfius. 
Tomi II. 1855. 8vo. 155. 64. 
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Plato: Afology, with a revised Text and English Notes, and 
a Digest of Platonic Idioms, by James Riddell, M. A. 1878. 8vo. 85. 64. 


——— PÁilebus, with a revised Text and English Notes, by 
Edward Poste, M.A. 1860. 8vo. 75. 64. 


——— Sophistes and Politicus, with a revised Text and English 
Notes, by L. Campbell, M.A. 1867. 8vo. 185. 


——— Theaetetus, with a revised Text and English Notes. 
by L. Campbell, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. Ios. 64. 





The Dialogues, translated into English, with Analyses 
and Introductions, by B. Jowett, M.A. A new Edition in 5 volumes, medium 
8vo. 1875. 3/. 105. 


The Republic, translated into English, with an Analysis 
and Introduction, by B. Jowett, M.A. Medium 8vo. 125. 64. 





Thucydides: "Translated into English, with Introduction, 
Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices. By B. Jowett, M.A. 2 vols. 188r. 
Medium 8vo. 17. 125. 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, &oc. 


STUDIA BIBLICA.—Essays in Biblical Archzeology and Criti- 
cism, and kindred subjects. By Members of the University of Oxford. 8vo. 
ros. 64. 


ENGLISH.—7Ze Holy Bible in the earliest English Versions, 
made from the Latin Vulgate by John Wycliffe and his followers: edited by 
the Rev. J. Forshall and Sir F. Madden. 4vols. 1850. Royal 4to. 37. 35. 


[Also reprinted from the above, with Introduction and Glossary 
by W. W. Skeat, M.A. 


The Books of Sob, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Song of Solomon: according to the Wycliffite Version made by Nicholas 
de Hereford, about A.D. 1381, and Revised by John Purvey, about A.D. 1388. 
Extra fcap.8vo. 35. 6d. 





——— The New Testament in English, according to the Version 
by John Wycliffe, about A.D. 1380, and Revised by John Purvey, about A.D. 
1388. Extraícap. 8vo. 65.] 
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ENGLISH.—Z77e Holy Bible: an exact reprint, page for page, 
of the Authorised Version published in the year 1611. Demy 4to. half bound, 
ἘΠ 15. 


——— The Psalter, or Psalms of David, aud certain. Canticles, 
with a Translation and Exposition in English, by Richard Rolle of Hampole. 


Edited by H. R. Bramley, M.A., Fellow of S. M. Magdalen College, Oxford. 
With an Introduction and Glossary. Demy 8vo. 17. 15. 


Lectures on Ecclesiastes. Delivered in Westminster 
Abbey by the Very Rev. George Granville Bradley, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. Crown 8vo. 45. 67. 


GoTHIC.—77e Gospel of St. Mar& inm Gotkze, according to 
the translation made by Wulfila in the Fourth Century. Edited with a 
Grammatical Introduction and Glossarial Index by W. W. Skeat, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 


GREEK.— Vetus Testamentum ex Versione Septuaginta Inter- 
pretum secundum exemplar Vaticanum Romae editum. Accedit potior varietas 
Codicis Alexandrini. Tomilll. Editio Altera. 18mo. 185. 








Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt; sive, Veterum 
Interpretum Graecorum in totum Vetus Testamentum Fragmenta. Edidit 
Fridericus Field, A.M. 2 vols. 1875. 4to. 57.55. 


—— The Book of Wisdom: the Greek Text, the Latin 


Vulgate, and the Authorised English Version; with an Introduction, Critical 
Apparatus, and a Commentary. By William J. Deane, M.A. Small4to. 125. 64. 


—— Novum Testamentum Graece. Antiquissimorum Codicum 
Textus in ordine parallelo dispositi. Accedit collatio CodicisSinaitici. Edidit 
E. H. Hansell, S. T. B. Tomilll. 1864. 8vo. half morocco. Price reduced 
to 245. 





JVovum Testamentum Graece. |. Accedunt parallela S. 
Scripturae loca, etc. Edidit Carolus Lloyd, S.T.P.R. 1i8mo. 35. 


On writing paper, with wide margin, 105». 


Novum Testamentum Graece juxta Exemplar Millianum. 
18mo. 25.64. On writing paper, with wide margin, 9s. 





—— Evangelia Sacra Graece. Fcap. 8vo. limp, 15. 62. 
The Greek Testament, with the Readings adopted by 


the Revisers of the Authorised Version:— 
(1) Pica type, with Marginal References. Demy 8vo. τος, 62. 
(2) Long Primer type. Fcap.8vo. 4s. 6d. 
(3) The same, on writing paper, with wide margin, 15s. 


—— The Parallel New Testament, Greek and English ; being 
the Authorised Version, 1611; the Revised Version, 1881; and the Greek 
'Text followed in the Revised Version. 8vo. 125. 64. 





T'he Revised Version is the joint property of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
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GREEK.—Canon Muratorianus: the earliest Catalogue of the 
Books of the New Testament. Edited with Notes and a Facsimile of the 
MS. in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, by S. P. Tregelles, LL.D. 1867. 
4to. τος. 64. 


—— Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the INevw Testa- 
ment. By C. E. Hammond, M.A. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 64. 


HEBREW, etc.—77e Psalms in Hebrew swithout points. | 1879. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 64. 


4A Commentary on the Book of Proverbs. Attributed 
to Abraham Ibn Ezra. Edited from a MS. in the Bodleian Library by 
S. R. Driver, M.A. Crown $8vo. paper covers, 35. 67. 


—— The Book of Tobit. Δ Chaldee Text, from a unique 
MS. in the Bodleian Library; with other Rabbinical Texts, English Transla- 
tions, and the Itala. Edited by Ad. Neubauer, M.A. 1878. Crown 8vo. 65. 





—— Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae, a J. Lightfoot. Α new 
Edition, by R. Gandell, M.A. 4 vols. 1859. 8vo. 17. r5. 


LATIN.—ZLZzbri Psalmorum N ersio antiqua Latina, cum Para- 
phrasi Anglo-Saxonica. Edidit B. Thorpe, F.A.S. 1835. 8vo. ros. 67. 


Old-Latin Biblical Texts: No. 7. The Gospel according 
to St. Matthew from the St. Germain MS.(g;). Edited with Introduction 
and Appendices by John Wordsworth, D.D. Small 4to., stiff covers, 65. 


Old-Latin Biblical Texts: INo. 77. Portions of the Gospels 
according to St. Mark and St. Matthew, from the Bobbio MS. (k), &c. 
Edited by John Wordsworth, D.D., W. Sanday, M.A., D.D., and H. J. White, 
M.A. Small 4to., stiff covers, 215. 








OLD-FRENCH.— Zzbri Psalmorum Nersio antiqua Gallica e 
Cod. MS. in Bibl. Bodleiana adservato, una cum Versione Metrica aliisque 
Monumentis pervetustis. Nunc primum descripsit et edidit Franciscus Michel, 
Phil. Doc. 1860. 8vo. ros. 67. 


FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, ὅσο. 


Sz. Athanasius: Historical Writings, according to the Bene- 
dictine Text. With an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. 1881. Crown 
8vo. τος. 6. 





Orations against the Ariauns, With an Account of his 
Life by. William Bright, D.D. 1873. Crown 8vo. 95. 


Sz. Augustine: Select Anti-Pelagian Treatises, and the Acts 
of the Second Council of Orange. With an Introduction by William Bright, 
D.D. Crown $8vo. 9s. 
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Canons of the First Four General Councils of Nicaea, Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. 1877. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


AVotes on the Canons of the First Four General Councils. 
By William Bright, D.D. 1882. Crown ὅνο. 55. 64. 


Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini in XII Prophetas. Edidit 
P. E. Pusey, A.M. TomilIl. 1868. 8vo. cloth, 27. 25. 





in D. Yoannis Evangelium. | Accedunt Fragmenta varia 
necnon Tractatus ad Tiberium Diaconum duo. Edidit post Aubertum 
P. E. Pusey, A.M. TomiIll. 1872. 8vo. 27. 55. 





Commentarii in Lucae Evangelium quae supersunt 
Syriace. E MSS.apud Mus. Britan. edidit R. Payne Smith, A.M. 1858. 
Ato: 17. 25: 


Translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. 2 vols. 1859. 


8vo. 145. 








Ephraemi Syri,Rabulae Episcopi Edesseni, Balaei, aliorum- 
que Opera Selecta. E Codd. Syriacis MSS. in Museo Britannico et Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana asservatis primus edidit J. J. Overbeck. 1865. 8vo. 17. i5. 


Eusebius Ecclesiastical History, according to the text of 
Burton, with an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. 1881. Crown 8vo. 
85. 64. 


Irenaeus: The Third Book of St.Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, 
against Heresies. With short Notes and a Glossary by H. Deane, B.D. 
1874. Crown 8vo. 55. 6d. 


Patrum | Apostolicorum, S. Clementis Romani, S. Ignatii, 
S. Polycarpi, quae supersunt. Edidit Guil. Jacobson, S.T.P.R. Tomi II. 
Fourth Edition, 1863. 8vo. 17. 15. 


Socrates Ecclesiastical History, according to the Text of 
Hussey, with an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. 1:878. Crown 8vo. 
zs. 6d. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England, according to the 
uses of Sarum, York, Hereford, and Bangor, and the Roman Liturgy arranged 
in parallel columns, with preface and notes. By William Maskell, M.A 
'Third Edition. 1882. 8vo. 155. 


DBaedae Historia Ecclesiastica. Edited, with English Notes, 
by G. H. Moberly, M.A. 1881. Crown 8vo. τον. 64. 
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Bright (W.). Chapters of Early English. Church History. 
1878. 8vo. 125. 


Burnuet's History of the Reformation of the Church of England. 


A new Edition. Carefully revised, and the Records collated with the originals, 
by N. Pocock, M.A. 7 vols. 1865. 8vo. Przce reduced to τὶ. τος. 


Councils aud. Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great Britain 
and Ireland. Edited, after Spelman and Wilkins, by A. W. Haddan, B.D., 
and W.Stubbs, M.A. Vols. l.and III. 1869-71. Medium 8vo. each 11. 15. 


Vol. II. Part I. 1873. Medium 8vo. τος. 67. 


Vol. II. Part II. 1878. Church of Ireland; Memorials of St. Patrick. 
Stiff covers, 25. 67. 


Hamilton (Sohn, Archbishop of. St. Andrews), The Catechism 
of. Edited, with Introduction and Glossary, by Thomas Graves Law. With 
a Preface by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Svo. 125. 64. 


Hammond (C. E.). Liturgies, Eastern and Western. Edited, 


with Introduction, Notes, and Liturgical Glossary. 1878. Crown 8vo. 105. 6d. 
An Appendix to the above. 1879. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 15. 64, 


John, Bishop of Ephesus. The Third Part of his Eccle- 
siastical History. [In Syriac.) Now first edited by William Cureton, M.A. 
1853. 4to. 17. 125. 


—— "Translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. 1860. 8vo. 105. 
Leofric Missal, The, as used in the Cathedral of Exeter 


during the Episcopate of its first Bishop, A.D. 1050-1072; together with some 
Account of the Red Book of Derby, the Missal of Robert of Jumiéges, and a 
few other early MS. Service Books of the English Church. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by F. E. Warren, D.D. 4to. half morocco, 355. 


Monumenta. Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae. The occasional 
Offices of the Church of England according to the old use of Salisbury, the 
Prymer in English, and other prayers and forms, with dissertations and notes. 
By William Maskell, M.A. Second Edition. 1882. 3 vols. 8vo. 27. 10s. 


Records of the Reformation. The Divorce, 1527-1533. Mostly 
uow for the first time printed from MSS. in the British Museum and otherlibra- 
ries. Collected and arranged by N. Pocock, M.A. 1870. 2 vols. 8vo. 17. 16s. 


SAizrley (W. W.). Some Account of the Church in the Apostolic 
Age. Second Edition, 1874. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Szubbs (W.). Registrum Sacrum Anglicanuum. Αἡ attempt 


to exhibit the course of Episcopal Succession in England. 1858. Small 4to. 
85. 64. 


Warren (F. E.. Liturgy and Ritual of. the Celtic Church. 
1881. 8vo. 145. 
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ENGLISH THEOLOGY. 


Bampton Lectures, 3886. The Christian Platonists of Alex- 
andria. By Charles Bigg, D.D.  8vo. 1o». 64. 


Butler's Works, with an Index to the Analogy. 2 vols. 1874. 
8vo. 115. 
Also separately, 


Sermons, 5s. 6d. Analogy of Religion, 5s. 6d 


Greswells Harmonia Evangelica. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 1855. 
95. 6d. 


Heurtleys Harmonia Symbolica: Creeds of the Western 
Church. 1858. 8vo. 65. 64. 


Homilies appointed ἴο be vead in Churches. Edited by 
J. Griffiths, M.A. 1859. 8vo. 75. 64. 


Hooker's Works, with his life by Walton, arranged by John 
Keble, M.A. Sixth Edition, 1874. 3 vols. 8vo. 17. 115. 6d. 





the text as arranged by John Keble, M.A. 2 vols. 


1875. 8vo. 11s. 


Jewels Works. Edited by R. ΝΥ. Jelf, D.D. 8 vols. 1848. 


8vo. 17. 10s. 


Pearson s Exposition of the Creed. Revised and corrected by 
E. Burton, D.D. Sixth Edition, 1877. 8vo. τος. 64. 


Waterland's Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, with 
a Preface by the late Bishop of London. Crown 8vo. 6s. 64. 


—— Wor&s, with Life, by Bp. Van Mildert. Α new Edition, 


with copious Indexes. 6 vols. 1856. 8vo. 2/7. 115. 


WAeatly's Hlustration of the Book of Common Prayer. ΑΔ new 
Edition, 1846. 8vo. 55. 


Wychf. .4 Catalogue of the Orzginal Works of John Wyclif, 
by W. W. Shirley, D.D. 1865. 8vo. 35. 62. 


—— Select English Works. By T. Arnold, M.A. 3 vols. 
1869-1871. 8vo. 11. 1s. 


——  Tialegus. With the Supplement now fist edited. 
By Gotthard Lechler. 1869. 8vo. 75. 
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HISTORICAL AND DOCUMENTARY WORKS. 


British Barrows, a Record of the Examination of Sepulchral 
Mounds in various parts of England. By William Greenwell, M.A., F.S.A. 
Together with Description of Figures of Skulls, General Remarks on Pre- 
historic Crania, and an Appendix by George Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S. 1877. 
Medium 8vo. 255. 


Britton. 4A Treatise upon the Common Law of England, 
composed by order of King Edward I. The French Text carefully revised, 
with an English Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by F. M. Nichols, M.A. 
2 vols. 1865. Royal8vo. 17. 16s. 


Clarendon's History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in 
England. 7 vols. 1839. 18mo. 17. 15. 


Clarendon's. History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in 


England. Also his Life, written by himself, in which is included a Con- 
tinuation of his History of the Grand Rebellion. With copious Indexes. 
In one volume, royal 8vo. 1842. 17. 25. 


Clinton's Efpatome of the Fasti Hellenici. 1851. ὅνο. 65.64. 
— — Epitome of the Fasti Romani. 1854. ὅνο. 75s. 


Corpvs Poeticum Doreale. 'The Poetry of the Old Northern 
'Tongue, from the Earliest Times to the Thirteenth Century. Edited, clas- 
sified, and translated, with Introduction, Excursus, and Notes, by Gudbrand 
Vigfüsson, M.A., and F. York Powell, M.A. 2 vols. 1883. 8vo. 425. 


Freeman (E. A.). History of the Norman Conquest of Eng- 
land; its Causes and Results. In Six Volumes. 8vo. 57. 9s. 64. 


——— The Reign of William Rufus and the Accession of 
Henry the First. 2 vols. 8vo. 17. 165. 


Gascoignes Theological Dictionary (*Liber Veritatum"): 
Selected Passages, illustrating the condition of Church and State, 1403-1458. 
With an Introduction by James E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. Small 4to. 
Ios. 6d. 


Magna Carta, a careful Reprint. Edited by W. Stubbs, D.D. 
1879. 4to. stitched, r5. 


Passio et Miracula Beati Olauz. Edited from a 'Twelfth- 
Century MS. in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Frederick Metcalfe, M.A. Small 4to. stiff 
covers, 65. 
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Protests of the Lords, including those which have been ex- 
punged, from 1624 to 1874; with Historical Introductions. Edited by James 
E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 1875. 3vols. 8vo. 27. 25. 


Rogers (3. E. 7). History of Agriculture and Prices in 
England, A.D. 1259-1793. 
Vols. I and II (1259-14c0). 1866. 8vo. 27.25. 
Vols. III and IV (1401—1582). 1882. 8vo. 27. 10s. 


Saxon Chronicles (Two of the) parallel, with Supplementary 
Extracts from the Others. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a Glos- 
sarial Index, by J. Earle, M.A. 1865. 8vo. 16;. 


Stubbs (W., D.D.). | Seventeen Lectures on the Study of 
Medieval aud Modern History, &c., delivered at Oxford 1867-1884. Demy 
8vo. half-bound, τος. 67. 


Sturlunga Saga, including the Islendinga Saga of Lawman 
Sturla Thordsson and other works. Edited by Dr. Gudbrand Vigfüsson. 
In 2 vols. 1878. 8vo. 27.25. 


Yor& Plays. 'The Plays performed by the Crafts or Mysteries 
of York on the day of Corpus Christi in the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries. 
Now first printed from the unique MS. in the Library of Lord Ashburnham. 
Edited with Introduction and Glossary by Lucy Toulmin Smith. Svo. 215. 





Statutes inade for the University of Oxford, aud for the Colleges 
and Hails therein, by the University of Oxford Commissioners. 1882. 8vo. 
125. 64. 


Statuta Universitatis Oxonzeusis. 1986. ὅνο. 5s. 


The Examination Statutes for the Degrees of B.A., D. Mus., 
B.C.L., and B.M. Revised to Hilary Term, 1887. 8vo. sewed, r5. 


The Student's Handbook to the University and. Colleges of 
Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 64. 


The Oxford University Calendar for the year 1887. Crown 
8vo. 45. 64. 


The present Edition includes all Class Lists and other University distinctions 
for the seven years ending with 1886. 


Also, supplementary to the above, price 5s. (pp. 606), 
The Honours Register of the University of Oxford. Α complete 


Record of University Honours, Officers, Distinctions, and Class Lists; of the 
Heads of Colleges, &c., &c., from the Thirteenth Century to 1883. 
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MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &c. 


Acland (H. W., M.D.. F.R.S.). Synopsis of the Pathological 
Series in the Oxford Museum. 1867. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


De Bary (Dr. A... Comparative Anatomy of the Vegetative 
Organs of the Phanerogams and Ferns. "Translated and Annotated by F. O. 
Bower, M.A., F.L.S., and D. H. Scott, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S. With 241 
woodcuts and an Index. Royal 8vo., half morocco, 17. 25. 64. 


Goebel (Dr. K.). Outlines of. Classification and Special Mor- 
ghology of Plants. A New Edition of Sachs" Text Book of Botany, Book II. 
English Translation by H. E. F. Garnsey, M.A. Revised by I. Bayley Balfour, 
M.A., M.D., F.R.S. With 407 Woodcuts. Royal $vo. half Morocco, 215. 


Lectures on the PAysiology of Plants. By Julius Sachs. Trans- 
lated by H. Marshall Ward, M.A. "With 445 Woodcuts. RoyalS8vo. Just 
ready. 

Müller (9.). On certain Variations iu the Vocal Organs of 
£he Passeres that have hitherto escaped notice. "Translated by F. J. Bell, B.A., 
and edited, with an Appendix, by A. H. Garrod. M.A., F.R.S. With Plates. 
1878. 4to. paper covers, 7s. 6d. 


Price (Bartholomew, M.A., F.R.S.). Treatise on Infinitesimal 
Calculus. 
Vol. I. Differential Calculus. Second Edition. ὅνο. 145. 64. 
Vol. II. Integral Calculus, Calculus of Variations, and Differential Equations, 
Second Edition, 1865. ὅνο. 185. 
Vol.III. Statics, including Attractions; Dynamics of a Material Particle. 
Second Edition, 1868. 8vo. 165. 


Vol.IV. Dynamics of Material Systems; together with a chapter on Theo- 
retical Dynamics, by W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S. 1862. 8vo. 16s. 


Pritzhard (C., D.D., F.R.S.). Uranometria Nova Oxoniensis. 


A T'hotometric determination of the magnitudes of all Stars visible to the naked 
eye, trom the Pole to ten degrees south of the Equator. 1885. Royal 8vo. 85.64. 


Astronomical Observations made at the University 
Observatory, Oxford, under the direction of C. Pritchard, D.D. No. 1 
1878. Royal Svo. paper covers, 35. 64. 


Ragaud's Correspondence of Scientzfic Men of the 17th Century, 
with Table of Contents by A. de Morgan, and Index by the Rev. J. mue 
M.A. 2 vols. 1841-1862. 8vo. 185. 67. 


Rolleston (George, M.D., F.R.S.). Sezentific Papers and Ad- 
dresses.  Arranged and Edited by William Turner, Μ.Β., F.R.S. With a 
Biographical Sketch by Edward Tylor, F.R.S. With Portrait. Plates, and 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 45. 


Westwood (9. O.,M.A. F.R.S.. Thesaurus E ntomologicus 
Hopeianus, or a ἘΞ of the rarest Insects in the Collection given to 
the University by the Rev. William Hope. With 40 Plates. 1874. Small 
folio. halí morocco, 77.105. 
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σε Seatre 33ooks of tbe 3East. 


TRANSLATED BY VARIOUS ORIENTAL SCHOLARS, AND EDITED BY 
F. MAX MÜLLER. 


[Demy 8vo. cloth.] 


Vol. I. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Müller. 
Part I. The AZáàndogya-upanishad, The Talavakára-upanishad, The Aitareya- 
árazzyaka, The Kaushitaki-bráhmaza-upanishad, and The Vágasaneyi-sazzhitá- 
upanishad. τος. 64. 


Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Áryas, as taught in the 
Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VásishzZa, and Baudháyana. Translated by 
Prof. Georg Bühler. Part I. Apastamba and Gautama. τος, 64. 


Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of Con- 


fucianism. "Translated by James Legge. Part I. The Shüà King, The Reli- 
gious portions of the Shih King, and The Hsiáo King. 125.64. 


Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Translated by James Darme- 
steter. Part I. 'The Vendidád. τος. 6. 


Vol. V. The Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 
Part I. The Bundahis, Bahman Yast, and Sháyast là-sháyast. 125. 64. 


Vols. VI and IX. The Qur'án. Parts I and II. Translated 
by E. H. Palmer. 215. 


Vol. VIT. The Institutes of Vishzu. Translated by Julius 
Jolly. ros. 64. 


Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgitá, with The Sanatsugátiya, and 
The Anugitá. "Translated by Káshináth Trimbak Telang. ros.64. 


Vol. X. The Dhammapada, translated from ῬΑ] by F. Max 
Müller; and The Sutta-Nipáta, translated from Páli by V. Fausboll; being 
Canonical Books of the Duddhists, ros. 64. 


Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. Translated from Pàáli by T. W. 
Rhys Davids. τ. The Maháparinibbána Suttanta ; 2. The Dhamma-Zakka- 
ppavattana Sutta; 3. The Tevigrga Suttanta; 4. The Akanhkheyya Sutta; 
5. The Ketokhila Sutta; 6. The Mahá-sudassana Suttanta; 7. The Sabbásava 
Sutta. τος. 62. 
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Vol. XII. The .Satapatha-Bráhmaza, according to the Text 
of the Mádhyandina School. "Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part I. 
Books Iand Il. r25.64. 


Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Páli by 
T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. Part I. The Pátimokkha. 
"The Mahávagga, I-IV. τος, 64. 


Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Áryas, as taught in the 


Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VásishzZza and Baudháyana. Translated 
by Georg Bühler. PartII Vásish/Za and Baudháyana. τος. 67. 


Vol. XV. 'The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Müller. 
Part II. The Ka7Za-upanishad, The MuzZaka-upanishad, The Taittiriyaka- 
upanishad, 'The Bzzhadárazzyyaka-upanishad, "The Svetasvatara-upanishad, The 
PrasZa-upanishad, and The Maitràyaza-Bráhmaza-upanishad. τος. 67. 


Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of Con- 
fucianism. "Translated by James Legge. Part II. The Yi King. ros. 64. 


Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. "Translated from the Páli by 
T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. Part II. "The Mahávagga, 
V-X. "The Aullavagga, I-IIL. τος. 64. 


Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. WOWESE 
Part II. The DázZistán-i Dinik and The Epistles of MánüsZihar. 125.64. 


Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. .A Life of Buddha 


by Asvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from Sanskrit into Chinese by Dhar- 
maraksha, A.D. 420, and from Chinese into English by Samuel Beal. τος. 64. 


Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Páli by T. W. 
Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. Part III. The Aullavagga, IV-XII. 
τος, 64. 


Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-puzZarika; or, the Lotus of the 
True Law. "Translated by H. Kern. 125. 64. 


Vol. XXII. Gaina-Sütras. Translated from Prákrit by Her- 
mann Jacobi. Part I. "The A4Záránga-Sütra. 'The Kalpa-Sütra. τος. 64, 


Vol. XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. Translated by James Dar- 
mesteter. Part II. The Sirózahs, Yasts, and Nyàyis. τος. 64. 


Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 
Part III. Diná-i Mainóg-i Khirad, .Sikand-gümánik, and Sad-Dar. 105.64. 
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Second Series. 
Vol. XXV. Manu. Translated by Georg Bühler. 215. 


Vol. XXVI. The .Satapatha-Bráhmaza. Translated by 
Julius Eggeling. Part II. r25. 64. 


Vols. XXVII and XXVIII. The Sacred Books of China. 


The Texts of Confucianism. "Translated by James Legge. Parts III and IV. 
The Li A1, or Collection of Treatises on the Rules of Propriety, or Ceremonial 
Usages. 255. 


Vols. XXIX and XXX. "The Gzzhya-Sütras, Rules of Vedic 


Domestic Ceremonies. Translated by Hermann Oldenberg. 


Part I (Vol. XXIX), 12s. 62. μερί Published. 
Part II (Vol. XXX). Zz Ae Press. 


The following Volumes are in the Press:— 


Vol XXXI. Τῆς Zend-Avesta. Part III. "The Yasna, 


Visparad, Áfrinagán, and Gáhs. "Translated by the Rev. L. H. Mills. Just 
ready. 


Vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. Translated by F. Max Müller. 
Part I. 


Vol XXXIII.  Nárada, and some Minor Law-books. 
"Translated by Julius Jolly. |[Zregazzzg.] 


Vol XXXIV. The Vedánta-Sütras, with .Sankara's Com- 
mentary. "Translated by G. Thibaut. [Zre$a7zg.] 


ἜΚ The Second Serzes will consist of T'wenty-Four Volumes. 
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C Tarenoott Aess Series 


I. ENGLISH, &oc. 


Α First Reading Book. By Marie Eichens of Berlin; and 
edited by Anne 7. Clough. Extraífcap.8vo. stiff covers, 44. 

Oxford Reading Boo£,Part I. For Little Children. Extra 
fcap. Svo. stiff covers, 67, 

Oxford Reading Bookb,Part II. For Junior Classes. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 64. 

4n Elementary English Grammar and. Exercise Book. By 
O. W. Tancock, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 15. 64. 


An English Grammar and. Reading Boo£,for Lower Forms 
in Classical Schools. By O. W. Tancock, M.A. Fourth Edition, Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Typical Selections from the best English Weiters, with Intro- 
ductory Notices. Second Edition. In 2 vols. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 64. each. 

Vol. I. Latimer to Berkeley. Vol. II. Pope to Macaulay. 

Shairp (J.C., LL.D.). Aspects of Poetry ; being Lectures 

delivered at Oxford. Crown 8vo. ros. 67. 


4 Book for the Beginner im Anuglo-Saxou. By John Earle, 
M.A. "Third Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 64. 
4n Anglo- Saxon Reader. In Prose and Verse. With Gram- 


matical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. 85. 64. 


4A Second Anglo-SSaxon Reader. By the same Author. Extra 
fcap. Svo. ZVeazly ready. 


An Anglo-Saxon Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. 
By the same Author. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 67. 

Old English Reading Primers; edited by Henry Sweet, M.A. 
I. Selected Homilies of 7Elfric. Extra fcap. 8vo., stiff covers, 1s. 64. 
11. Extracts from Alfred's Orosius. Extra fcap. 8vo., stiff covers, 15. 64. 

First Middle English Primer, with Grammar and Glossary. 
By the same Author. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 

Second. Middle English Primer. Extracts from  Chaucer, 
with Grammar and Glossary. By the same Author. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 


Principles of English Etymology. | First Series. By W. W. 
Skeat, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. JVeazZy ready. 
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The PhAillegy of the English Tongue. By J. Earle, M.A. 
Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 75. 64. 

An Icelandic Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. 
By the same Author. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 64. 


An Icelandic Prose Reader, with Notes, Grammar, and Glossary. 
By G. Vigfüsson, M.A., and F. York Powell, M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. 10s. 64. 


A4 Handbook of Phonetics, including a Popular Exposition of 
the Principles of Spelling Reform. By H. Sweet, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. δώ. 


Elementarbuch | des | Gesprochenen | Englisch. — Grammatik, 
Texte und Glossar. Von Henry Sweet. Extra fcap. 8vo., stiff covers, 25. 6d. 


The Ormulum; with the Notes and Glossary of Dr. R. M. 
White. Edited by R. Holt, M.A. 1878. 2 vols. Extra fcap. 8vo.215. 


Specimens of Early English. Α New and Revised Edition. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Morris, LL D., and 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. 

Part I. From Old English Homilies to King Horn (A.D. 1150 to A.D. 1300). 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 9s. 

Part II. From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (A.D. 1298 to A.D. 1393). 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 75. 64. 

Specimens of English. Literature, from. the * Ploughmans 
Crede' to the * Shepheardes Calender' (A.D. 1394 to A.D. 1579). With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skeat, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 75. 642. 








The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, in three 
Parallel Texts; together with Azc&ard he Aedeless. By William Langland 
(about 1362—1399 A.D.). Edited from numerous Manuscripts, with Preface, 
Notes, and a Glossary, by W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 315. 64. 

The Vision of William. concerning Piers the Plowman, by 
William Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, M.A. Third 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 64. 

Chaucer. Y. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; the 
Knightes Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by ΚΗ. Morris, Editor of 
Specimens of Early English, &c., &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 64. 

— — II. 7TÀe Priovesses Tale; Sir Thopas; The Monkes 
Tale; The Clerkes Tale; The Squieres Tale, &c. Edited by W. W. Skeat, 
M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45s. 64. 

——— III. 776 Tale of the Man of Lawe; The Pardoneres 
Tale; The Second Nonnes Tale; The Chanouns Yemannes Tale. By the 
same Editor. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 64. 


Gamelyn, The Tale of. Edited with Notes, Glossary, &c., by 
W. W.Skeat, M.A. Extra fcap.8vo. Stiff covers, ts. 64. 


AMinot (Laurence) | Poems. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Joseph Hall, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo.  /Vea7Zy ready. 


(" 
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Spenusers Faery Queeue. Books I and II. Designed chiefly 
for the use of Schools. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By G. W. 
Kitchin, D.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 62. each. 

Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book 7. Edited by R. W. 
Church, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 


OLD ENGLISH DRAMA. 
The Pigrimage fo Parnassus with Ze Two Parts of the 


Return from Parnassus. 'Three Comedies performed in St. John's College, 

Cambridge, A.D. MDXCVII-MDCI. Edited from MSS. by the Rev. W. D. 

Macray, M.A., F.S.A. Medium 8vo. Bevelled Boards, Gilt top, 85. 64. 

Marlowe aud Greeue. Marlowe's Tragical History of Dr. 

Fuustus, and Greene's Honourable History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
Edited by A. W. Ward, M.A. JZVew and Emnlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 
Svo. 65. 

Marlowe. Edward 77. With Introduction, Notes, &c. By 
O. W. Tancock, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 


SAHAKESPEARE. 


Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., 
and W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers. 


The Merchant of Venice. r5. Macbeth. r5. 64. 
Richard the Second. r5. 64. Hamlet. 25. 
Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 
The Tempest. r5. 64. Midsummer Night's Dream. r5. 64. 
As You Like It. r5. 64. Coriolanus. 25. 64. 
Julius Cesar. 25. Henry the Fifth. 25. 
Richard the Third. 25.64. Twelfth Night. rs. 64. 
King Lear. 15.64. King John. 1.. 64. 


SAakespeare as a Dramatic Artist; a popular Illustration of 
the Principles of Scientific Criticism. By R. G. Moulton, M.A. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Bacon. 1. Advancement of Learming. Edited by W. Aldis 
Wright, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 64. 


—— II. 7e Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By 
S. H. Reynolds, M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose College. Zz Pregarattoen. 


Milton. Y. Areopagitica. With Introduction and Notes. By 
john W. Hales, M.A. "Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 


II. Poezs. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. 2 vols. 

Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 67. Sold separately, Vol.I.45.; Vol. II. 35. 
In paper covers :— 

Lycidas, 34. L'Allegro, 34. Il Penseroso, 44. Comus, 64. 

Samson Agonistes, 64. 


—— III. Sason Agonzstes. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by John Churton Collins. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 15, 
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DBunyan. 1. The Pilgrim's Progress, Grace Abounding, Rela- 
Hon of the Imprisonment of Mr.Jfohn Bunyan. Edited, with Biographical 
Introduction and Notes, by E. Venables, M.A. 1879. Extra fcap. 8vo. 55. 
In ornamental Parchment, 65. 


II. Zely War, ὅς. Edited by E. Venables, M.A. 


In the Press. 


Clarendon. | History of the Rebellion. | Book VI. Edited 
by T. Arnold, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 64. 


Dryden. Select Poems. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver 
Cromwell; Astrea Redux; Annus Mirabilis; Absalom and Achitophel; 
Religio Laici; The Hind and the Panther. Edited by W. D. Christie, M.A. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 64. 


Locke's Conduct of the Understandimg. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, &c., by T. Fowler, M.A. Second Edition. Extraífcap.8vo. 25. 


Addison. Selections from Papers in. the Spectator. With Notes. 
By T. Arnold. M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 624. In ornamental Parchment,6s. . 


Seele. | Selections from the Tatler, Spectator, aud Guardian. 
Edited by Austin Dobson. Extra fcap.8vo. 4s. 67. In white Parchment, 75. 64. 


Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, B.D. 

I. Essay on Man. Extra fcap. 8vo. 1s. 64. 

II. Sazires aud Epistles. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 

Parnuell. The Hermit. Paper covers, 2d. 

Gray. Selected Poems. Edited by Edmund Gosse. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. Stiff covers, 15. 67. In white Parchment, 35. 

Elegy aud Ode on Eton College. | Paper covers, 24. 

Goldsmith. The Deserted Village. | Paper covers, 24. 

Johnson. 1. Rasselas; Lives of Dryden and Pope. Edited 


by Alfred Milnes, M.A. (London). Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 64., or Lzves of 
Drzyden and Pofe only, stiff covers, 25. 6d. 


——— II. Vamity of Human Wishes. With Notes, by E. J. 
Payne, M.A. Paper covers, 44. 


Boswells Life of Yohnsoun. With the Wournal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides. Edited, with copious Notes, Appendices, and Index, by G. 
Birkbeck Hill D.C.L., Pembroke College. "With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
6 vols. Medium 8vo.  VeazZy zeady. 


Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, by 
H. T. Griffith, B.A. 


——— I. Ze Didactic Poems of 1782, with Selections from the 
Minor Pieces, A.D. 1779-1783. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 


——— 11. 716 Tas, with Tzrocinium, and Selections from the 
Minor Poems, A.D. 1784-1799. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 


c2 
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Burke. Select Works. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by E. 7. Payne, M.A. 


I. ZAougts on the Present Discontents ; the two Speeches 


on America. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 64. 


II. Reffections on the French Revolution. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 55. 


——- III. Four Letters om the Proposals for Peace with the 


Regicide Directory of France. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 55. 


Keats. Hyperion, Book I. With Notes by W. T. Arnold, B.A. 


Paper covers, 4d. 


Byron.  Childe Harold. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by H. F. Tozer, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 67. In white Parchment, 55. 


Scott. Lay of the Last Mznstrel. Edited with Preface and 
Notes by W. Minto, M.A. "With Map. Extra fcap. 8vo. Stiff covers, 25. 
Ornamental Parchment, 35. 64. 


- — Lay of the Last Minustrel. Introduction and Canto I., 
with Preface and Notes, by the same Editor. 64. 








II. LATIN. 


Rudimenta Latina. Comprising Accidence, and Exercises of 
a very Elementary Character, for the use of Beginners. By John Barrow 
Allen, M.A. Extra fcap. 8Yo. 25. 


An Elementary Latin Grammar. | By the same Author. 
Forty-second Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25.64. 


4 First Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author. Fourth 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 64. 


A Second Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 35. 62. 


Reddenda Minora, or Easy Passages, Latin and Greek, for 
Unseen Translation. Forthe use of Lower Forms. Composed and selected 
by C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 15. 64. 


Anglice Reddenda, or Easy Extracts, Latin and Greek, for 
Unseen Translation. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 64. 


Anglice Reddenda. | Second Series. By the same Author. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. Just Published. 


Passages for Translation into Latin. For the use of Passmen 


and others. Selected by 7. V. Sargent, M.A. Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 25. 6d. 
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Exercises in Latin Prose Composition ; with Introduction, 
Notes and Passages of Graduated Difficulty for Translation into Latin. By 
G. G. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 64. 
Hints and Helps for Latin Elegiacs. By H. Lee-Warner, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 64. 
First Latin Reader. By T. J. Nunns, M.A. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 
Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). With Notes and 
Maps. By Charles E. Moberly, M.A. 
Partl. 7e Gallic War. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 62. 
Part IIl. 77e Cioz] War. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Te Civil War. Book lI. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 
Cicero. | Speeches against Catilina. By E. A. Upcott, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Wellington College.  Zz Ae Press. 
Cicero. Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. With 
Notes. By Henry Walford, M.A. In three Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 62. 
Each Part separately, limp, 15. 64. 


Part I. — Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. "Third Edition. 
Part 11. Omens and Dreams: Beauties of Nature. "Third Edition. 
Part III. Rome's Rule of her Provinces. "Third Edition. 
Cicero. De Senectute. | Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by L. Huxley, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 
Or separately, Text and Introduction, 1s. Notes 15. 
Cicero. Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 


late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A. Second Edition. 
Extraífcap. 8vo. 35. 


Cicero. Select Oratious (for Schools) In Verrem I. De 
Imperio Gn. Pompeii. Pro Archia. Philippica IX. "With Introduction and 
Notes by J. R. King, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 64. 

Cornelius Nepos. With Notes. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 6. 

Horace. Selected Odes. With Notes for the use of a Fifth 
Form. By E. C. Wickham, M.A. In two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo. coz, 25. 

Or separately, Part I. Text, 15. Part II. Notes, 15. 

Livy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By 

H. Lee-Warner, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. In Parts,limp, each r5. 64. 
Part I. The Caudine Disaster. Part II. Hannibal's Campaign 
in Italy. Part III. The Macedonian War. 


Livy. Books V-VII. With Introduction and Notes. By 
A. R. Cluer, B.A. Second Edition. Revised by P. E. Matheson, M.A. 
Extrafcap.8vo. (In one ortwo vols.) 55. 

Livy. Books XXI, XXII, and XXIII. With Introduction 
and Notes. By M. T. Tatham, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 64. 
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Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introductions 
and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. By W. Ramsay, M.A. 
Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. "Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. &s. 64. 


Ovid. Tvistia. Book I. "The Text revised, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes. By S. G. Owen, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 67. 


Plautus. Captivi. Edited by W. M. Lindsay, M.A. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. Zz Ae Press. 


Plautus. The Trinummus. With Notes and Introductions. 
Intended for the Higher Forms of Public Schools. By C. E. Freeman, M.A., * 
and A. Sloman, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 


Pliny. Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 
late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 


Sallust. With Introduction and Notes. By W. W. Capes, 
M.A. Extrafcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Tacitus. The Annals. Books I-IV. Edited, with Introduc- 


tion and Notes for the use of Schools and Junior Students, by H. Furneaux. 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 55. 


Terence. Andria. With Notes and Introductions. By C. 
E. Freeman, M.A., and A. Sloman, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 


——— Adelphi. With Notes and Introductions. Intended for 
the Higher Forms of Public Schools. By A. Sloman, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 35. 


Tibullus and Propertius. Selections. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. (In one or two vols.) 6s. ust Published. 


Virgil. With Introduction and Notes. By T. L. Papillon, 
M.A. Two vols. Crown 8vo. 10s. 67. "The Text separately, 45s. 64. 


Virgi. TÀe Eclegues. Edited by C. S. Jerram,; MA: ΤΠ 


two Parts. Crown 8vo.  JVeazly ready. 





Catulli Veronensis Liber. lterum recognovit, apparatum cri- 
ticum prolegomena appendices addidit, Robinson Ellis, A.M. 1878. Demy 
8vo. 16s. 


——— 4 Commentary on. Catullus. By Robinson Ellis, M.A. 
1876. Demy 8vo. 165. 


Catulli Veronensis Carmina. Selecta, secundum recognitionem 
Robinson Ellis, A.M. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 64. 


Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and Notes. By A.S. 
Wilkins, M.A. 
Book I. 1879. 8vo. 6s. Book II. 1881. 8vo. 55. 


—— Philippic Orations. With Notes. By J. R. King, M.A. 
Second Edition. 1879. 8vo. τος. 64. 
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Cicero. Select Letters. With English Introductions, Notes, 
and Appendices. By Albert Watson, M.A. 'Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 18s. 
Select Letters. Text. By the same Editor. Second 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 

fro Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By W. 
Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. 2nd Ed. Ext. fcap. 8vo. 3s. 64. 

Horace. With a Commentary. Volume I. The Odes, Carmen 
Seculare, and Epodes. By Edward C. Wickham, M.A. Second Edition. 
1877. Demy 8vo. 125. 

A. reprint of the above, in a size suitable for the use 
of Schools. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. (May also be had in two parts.) 

Livy, Book I. With Introduction, Historical Examination, 
and Notes. By J. R.Seeley, M.A. Second Edition. 1881. Svo. 65. 
Ovid. P. Ovidii Nasouis Ibis. Ex Novis Codicibus edidit, 
Scholia Vetera Commentarium cum Prolegomenis Appendice Indice addidit, 

R. Ellis, A.M. 8vo. ros. 64. 

Persius. The Satires. With a Translation and Commentary. 
By John Conington, M.A. Edited by Henry Nettleship, M.A. Second 
Edition. 1874. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Zuvenal. XIII Satires. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by C. H. Pearson, M.A., and Herbert A. Strong, M.A., LL.D., Professor 
of Latin in Liverpool University College, Victoria University. In two Parts. 
Crown 8vo. Complete, 65. γιέ Publzshed. 

Also separately, Part I. Introduction, Text, etc., 35. Part II. Notes, 25. 64. 

Tacitus. The Annals. Books I-VI. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. Furneaux, M.A. 8vo. 18;. 











Nettleship (H., M.A.). Lectures aud Essays on Subjects con- 
nected with Latin Scholarship and Literature. Crown ὅνο. 75. 6d. 

The Roman Satura: its original form in connection with 

its literary development. 8vo.sewed, 15. 

Ancient Lives of Vergil. With an Essay on the Poems 
of Vergil, in connection with his Life and Times. 8vo.sewed, 25. 

Papillon (T. L., 17.4.).. A Manual of Comparative PAilology. 
'Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. 1882. Crown 8vo. 65. 

Pinder (North, M.A.). Selections from the less &nown Latin 
Poets. 1869. Svo. 155. 

Sellar (W. Y., M.A.). Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. 
ViRGIL,. New Edition. 1883. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Roman Poets of the Republic. New Edition, Revised 

and Enlarged. 188r. ὅνο. 145. 


Wordsworth (7., M.A.). Fragments aud Specimens of Early 
Latin. With Introductions and Notes. 1874. 8vo. 185. 
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III. GREEK. 


4A Greek Primer, for the use of beginners in that Language. 
By the Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L. Seventh Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 15. 64. 

Easy Greek. Reader. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. In two 
Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 

'The Text and Notes may be had separately, 15s. 64. each. 

Graecae Gramainaticae Rudimenta in usum Scholarum.  Auc- 

tore Carolo Wordsworth, D.C.L.  Nineteenth Edition, 1882. 12mo. 45. 


A Greek-English Lexicon, abridged from Liddell and Scott's 


4to. edition, chiefly for the use of Schools. 'Twenty-first Edition. 1884. 
Square 12mo. 75. 64. 


Greek Verbs, Ivrregular and. Defective; their forms, meaning, 
and quantity; embracing all the Tenses used by Greek writers, with references 
to the passages in which they are found. By W. Veitch. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. τος. 6d. 


The Elements of Greek Accentuation (for Schools): abridged 
from hislarger work by H. W. Chandler, M.A. Extra fcap.8vo. 25. 62. 


A SERIES OF GRADUATED GREEK READERS:— 


First Greek Reader. By W. G. Rushbrooke, M.L. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 64. 


Second Greek. Reader. By A. M. Bell, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

Fourth Greek Reader; beiug Specimens of. Greek Dialects. 
With Introductions, etc. By W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra ífcap. 8vo. 45. 64. 


δῆ Greek Reader. Selections from Greek Epic and 
Dramatic Poetry, with Introductions and Notes. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 64. 


The Golden Treasury of Ancient Gree£ Poetry: being ἃ Col- 
lection of the finest passages in the Greek Classic Poets, with Introductory 
Notices and Notes. Dy R. 5. Wright. M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 85. 64. 


4. Golden Treasury of Greek Prose, being a Collection of the 
finest passages in the principal Greek Prose Writers, with Introductory Notices 
and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A., and 1. E. L. Shadwell, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 45. 64. 


Aeschylus. Prometheus Bound (for Schools). With Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by A. O. Prickard, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 


—-— Agamemnon. With Introduction and Notes, by Arthur 
Sidgwick, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 


——— (Choephoroi. With Introduction and Notes by the same 
Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo.. 35. 
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Aristophanes. In Single Plays. Edited, with English Notes, 
Introductions, &c., by W. W. Merry, M.A, Extra fcap. 8vo. 


I. The Clouds, Second Edition, 25. 
II. The Acharnians, 25. III. The Frogs, 2;. 


Cebes. Tabula. With Introduction and Notes. By C. S. 
Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 64. 


Demosthenes. | Olynthiacs and Philipfics. Edited by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. Intwo Parts. Zz /Ae Press. 


Euripides. Alcestis (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 64. 


. —— Helena. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, etc, for 
Upper and Middle Forms. By Ὁ. 5. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 





Jhhigenia im Tauris. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
etc., for Upper and Middle Forms. By C.S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 35. 


Uo UBy-^C. B. Heberden, ΜᾺ, In two Parts. 


Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 





Or separately, Part I. Introduction and Text, rs. 
Part II. Notes and Appendices, 15. 


Herodotus, Selections from. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and a Map, by W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 64. 


Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII (for Schools). By W. W. 
Merry, M.A. Twenty-seventh Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 64. 

Book II, separately, 15. 64. 

Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV (for Schools). By the 


same Editor. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 55. 


Jliad, Book I(for Schools). By D. B. Monro, M.A. 


Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 


Iliad, Books I-XII (for Schools). With an Introduction, 


a brief Homeric Grammar, and Notes. By D. B. Monro, M.A. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 65. 


——— llad, Books VI and XXI. With Introduction and 
Notes. By Herbert Hailstone, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 15. 67. each. 


Lucian. Vera Historia (for Schools) By C. S. Jerram, 
M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 15. 64. 











Plato. Selections from the Dialogues [including the whole of 
the 47o/ogy and Crzte]. With Introduction and Notes by John Purves, M.A., 
and a Preface by the Rev. B. Jowett, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 65. 62. 
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Sophocles. For the use of Schools. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and English Notes. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., and Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A. AJVew and Revised Edition. 2 Vols. Extra ícap. 8vo. 105. 64. 


Sold separately, Vol. I, Text, 4s. 67.; Vol. II, Explanatory Notes, 65. 


Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c. By 
Lewis Campbell, M.A., and Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Extrafcap.8vo.limp. ἢ 


Oedipus Tyrannus, Philoctetes. New and Revised Edition, 25. each. 
Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone, 15. 94. each. 
Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae, 25.each. 


Oedipus Rex: Dindorfs Text, with Notes by the 
present Bishop of St. David's. Extra fcap.8vo. limp, 15. 67. 


Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. By H. Kynaston, 
D.D.(late Snow). 'Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45s. 64. ) 


Aenophon. Easy Selections (for Junior Classes) With a 
Vocabulary, Notes, and Map. By J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., and C. S. Jerram, 
M.A. "Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 67. 


— —— Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By 
J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 67. 


Anabasis, Book I. Edited for the use of Junior Classes 
and Private Students. With Introduction, Notes, etc. By J. Marshall, M.A., 
Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 67. 


Anabasis, Book IIT. With Notes and Map. By C.S. 


Jerram, M.A. Extrafcap.8vo. 25. 


— — Cyropaedia, Books IV and V. With Introduction and 
Notes by C. Bigg, D.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. - 











Aristotle s Politics. By W. L. Newman, M.A. [7z 116 Press.] 


Aristotelian Studies. 1. On the Structure of the Seventh 
Book ofthe Nicomachean Ethics. Ey J.C. Wilson, M.A. 8vo. stiff, 55. 


Aristotelis Ethica INicomachea, ex recensione Immanuelis 
Bekkeri. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Demosthenes and. Aeschines. 'The Orations of Demosthenes 
and ZEschines on the Crown. "With Introductory Essays and Notes. By 
G. A. Simcox, M.A., and W. H.Simcox, M.A. 1872. 8vo. 125. 


Head (Barclay V.). Historia Numorum: A Manual of Greek 
ANumismatics. Royal$8vo. half-bound. 21. 25. Just PubizsAed. 


Hicks (E. L.,.M.A.). 4. Manual of Greek Historical Inscrtig- 


Hons. Demy Svo. τος, 64. 
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Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII. Edited with English Notes, 
Appendices, etc. By W. W. Merry, M.A., and the late James Riddell, M.A. 
1886. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


Homer. A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. By D. B. Monro, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. 10os. 64. 


Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. With English Notes 
and Introductions, by Lewis Campbell, M.A. 2 vols. 
Vol.I. Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus Coloneus. Antigone. $vo. 165. 
Vol. II. Ajax. Electra. Trachiniae. Philoctetes. Fragments. Svo. 165. 


IV. FRENCH AND ITALIAN. 
Brachet's Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, 


with a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. Translated into 
English by G. W. Kitchin, D.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 75. 64. 


Historical Grammar of the French Language. "Trans- 
lated into English by G. W. Kitchin, D.D. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 35. 64. 


Works by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 
Primer of French Literature. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 
Short History of French Literature. Crown 8vo. 105.64. 
Specimens of French Literature, from. Villon to Hugo. Crown 


8vo. 9s. 





MASTERPIECES OF THE FRENCH DRAMA. 


Corneille s Horace. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
George Saintsbury, M.A. Extra ífcap. 8vo. 25. 64. 


Moliére's Les Préczeuses Ridicules. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Andrew Lang, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 15. 64. 


Racines Esther. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
George Saintsbury, M.A, Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 

Beaumarchais! Le Barbier de Séville. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Austin Dobson. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d, 


Voltaires Mérope. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
George Saintsbury. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 25. 

Musset's On ue badine pas avec l'Amour,and Fantasio. Edited, 
with Prolegomena, Notes, etc, by Walter Herries Pollock. Extra fcap. 


$8vo. 25. 
The above six Plays may be had in ornamental case, and bound 
in Imitation Parchment, price 125. 64. 
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Sainte-Deuve. Selections from the Causeries du Lundi. Edited 
by George Saintsbury. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 


Quinet's Lettres à sa Mére. Selected and edited by George 
Saintsbury. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 


Gautier, Théoplüle. Scenes of Travel. Selected and Edited 


by George Saintsbury. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 


L'Éloquence de la Chaire et de la Tribune Frangaises. Edited 
by Paul Blouét, B.A. (Univ. Gallic.). "Vol. I. French Sacred Oratory. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 62. 


Edited by GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 
Corneille s Cinna. With Notes, Glossary, etc. Extra fcap. 8vo. 


cloth, 2s.  Stiff covers, 15. 64. 


Louis XIV and his Contemporaries ; as described in Extracts 
from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With English Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 64. 


AMaistre, Xavier de. Voyage autour de :1na Chambre. | .Ourika, 
by J7adame de Duras; Le Vieux Tailleur, by 7747. Erc&ziann-CAatrian ; 
La Veillée de Vincennes, by A4Z/zed de Vzgzy; Les Jumeaux de l'Hótel 
Corneille.by Edzond About; Mésaventures d'un Ecolier, by Aodo/2Ae 7offer. 
'Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Molijres Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Racine s Athalie. 
With Voltaire's Life of Moliére. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 67. 


Moliére's Les Fourberies de Scapin. With Voltaire's Life of 


Moliére, Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 15. 64. 


Molieres Les Femmes Savantes. With Notes, Glossary, etc. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. c/o£A, 2s.  Stiff covers, 15. 64. 


Raciueés Anudromaque, and  Corueilles Le Menteur. | With 
Louis Racine's Life of his Father. Extrafcap. 8vo. 25. 64. 


Regnard's Le Youeur, and Brueys and Palaprat's Le Grondeur. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 64. 


Sévigné, Madame de, and her chief Contemporaries, Selections 
Jrom the Correspondence of. Intended more especially for Girls' Schools. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 


Dante. Selections from the Inferno. With Introduction and 
Notes. By H. B. Cotterill, B.A.. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45s. 6d. 


Tasso. La Gerusalemme Liberata. Cantos i, ii. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 62. 
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V. GERMAN, 


Scherer (W.). A History of German Literature. "Translated 
from the Third German Edition by Mrs. F. Conybeare. Edited by F. Max 
Müller. 2 vols. 8vo. 215. 


JMax Müller. 'The German Classics, from the Fourth to the 
Nineteenth Century. With Biographical Notices, Translations into Modern 
German, and Notes. By F. Max Müller, M.A. A New Edition, Revised, 
Enlarged, and Adapted to Wilhelm Scherer's * History of German Literature, 
by F. Lichtenstein. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 215. 


GERMAN COURSE. By HERMANN LANGE. 


The Germans at Home; a Practical Introduction to German 
Conversation, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German Grammar. 
Second Edition. ὅνο. 25. 64. 


The German Manual; a German Grammar, Reading Book, 
and a Handbook of German Conversation. 8vo. 75. 62 


Grammar of the German Language. | 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


German Composition ; & Theoretical and Practical Guide to 
the Art of Translating English Prose into German. ὅνο. 45. 64. 


Lessing!'s Laokoon. With Introduction, English Notes, ctc. 
By A. Hamann, Phil. Doc., M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. GU 


Schilleys Wilheln Tell. 'Translated into English Verse ᾿ς 
E. Massie, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 55. 


Also, Edited by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Phil. Doc. 
Becker s Friedrich der Grosse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 7922 the Press. 
p 


Goethe's Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 
Iphigenie auf Tauris. MA Drama. With a Critical In- 


troduction and Notes. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 


Heine's Prosa, being Selections from his Prose Works. With 
English Notes, etc. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 64. 


Heines Harzreise. With Life of Heine, Descriptive Sketch 


of the Harz, and Index. Extra fcap. 8vo. paper covers, 15. 64.; cloth, 25. 64. 
Lessing's Mzuna vou Barnhelm. A Comedy. With a Life 
of Lessing, Critical Analysis, etc. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 64. 


Natkan der Wezse. With Introduction, Notes, etc. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 62. 
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Sehiller's Historische Skizzen; Egmonts Leben uud Tod, and 
Belagerung von Antwerpen. With a Map. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 64. 


Wilhelm Tell With a Life of Schiller; an his- 


torical and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Commentary, 
and Map. Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 67. 


Wilhelm Tell. School Edition. With Map. 2s. 








Modern German Reader. Α Graduated Collection of Ex- 


tracts in Prose and Poetry from Modern German writers :— 
Part I. With English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a complete 
Vocabulary. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
Part II. With English Notes and an-Index. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 67. 


Niebuhrs Griechische Heroen-Geschichten. "Dales of Greek 
Heroes. Edited with English Notes and a Vocabulary, by Emma S. Buchheim. 
School Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo., εἰοέλ, 2s. 2277 covers, 15. 6d. 


VI. MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCHE, ὅσο. 
By LEWIS HENSLEY,9M.A. 


Figures :nade Easy : a first Arithmetic Book. Crown 8vo. 64. 


Answers to the Examples in. Figures eade Easy, together 
with two thousand additional Examples, with Answers. Crown 8vo. 15. 


The Scholars Arithmetic : with Answers. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 
The Scholars Algebra. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Aldis (W..S., M.A.. 4 Text-Book of Algebra. Crown 8vo. 
AVearly ready. 

Baynes (R. E., .M.A.). Lessons om Thermodynamics. 1878. 
Crown $8vo. 75. 64. 


Chambers (G. F., F.R.A.S.. A Handbook of Descriptive 
Astronomy. 'Third Edition. 1877. Demy 8vo. 285. 


Clarke (Col. A. R., C.B., R-E.). Geodesy. 1880. 8vo. 12s. 64. 

Cremona (Luigi) Elements of Projective Geometry.  'Trans- 
lated by C. Leudesdorf, M.A. 8vo. 125.64. 

Donkim. Acoustics. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 75. 64. 


Euclid Revised. | Containing the Essentials of the Elements 
of Plane Geometry as given by Euclid in his first Six Books. Edited by 
R. C. J. Nixon, M.A. Crown 8vo. 75. 64. 


Sold separately as follows, 
Books I-IV. 35. 64. Books I, II. rs. 64. 
Book τς 
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Galton (Douglas, C.B., F.R.S.). The Construction of Healthy 
JDwellings. Demy 8vo. τοῦ. 64d. 


Hamilton (Sir R. G. C.), aud 7. Ball. Book-keeping. New 
and enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, 25. 
Ruled Exercise books adapted to the above may be had, price 25. 


Harcourt (A. G. Vernon, M.A.), and H. G. Madan, M.A. 


Axercises im Practical. Chemistry. Vol Y. Elementary Exercises. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


Maclaren. (Archibald) Α System of Physical Education : 
"Theoretical and Practical. Extra fcap. 8vo. 75. 64. 


Madan (H. G. M.A.). Tables of Qualitative Analysis. 
Large 4to. paper, 45. 64. - 


Mazwell (Y. Clerk, M.A., F.R.S.). .A Treatise on Electricity 


and Magnetism. Second Edition. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 17. 115. 62. 


——— An Elementary Treatise on. Electricity. Edited by 
William Garnett, M.A. Demy 8vo. 75. 64. 


Miznchin (G. M., M.A.). A Treatise on Statics with Applica- 
tions to Physics. "Third Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. Vol.l. Jgau- 
brium of Coplanar Forces. 8vo. 95. Vol. 11. Szatzcs. Svo. 165. 


Uniplauar Kinematics of Solids aud Fluids. Crown 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


Phillips (Yohn, M.A., F.R.S.). Geology of Oxford and the 
Valley of the Thamés. 1871. 8vo. 215. 





——— V'esuvius. 1869. Crown 8vo. ros. 64. 


.Prestwich (Soseph, M.A., F.R.S.). Geology, Chemical, Physical, 
and Stratigraphical. Nol. I. Chemicaland Physical. Royal$8vo. 255. 


Reach (T., M.A.) | Elementary Trigonometry. | Crown ὅνο. 
AVearly ready. 


Rollestou' s Forms of Animal Life. Illustrated by Descriptions 
and Drawings of Dissections. New Edition. (JVeaz/y ready.) 


Sayth. A Cycle of Celestial Objects. | Observed, Reduced, 
and Discussed by Admiral W. H. Smyth, R. N. Revised, condensed, and 
greatly enlarged by G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 1881. 8vo. rice reduced 
Zo 125. 


Stewart (Balfour, LL.D., F.R.S.). A Treatise on Heat, with 


numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
15. 6d. 
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Vernon-Harcourt (L. F., M.A.). 4. Treatise ou Rivers and 
Cazals, relating to the Control and Improvement of Rivers, and the Design, 


Construction, and Development of Canals. 2 vols. (Vol. I, Text. Vol. II, 
Plates.) 8vo. 215. 


—— Harbours and Docks ; their Physical Features, History, 


Construction, Equipment, and Maintenance; with Statistics as to their Com- 
inercial Development. 2 vols. 8vo. 255. 


Watson (H. W., M.A.). 4. Treatise on the Kinetic Theory 
of Gases. 1876. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Watson (H. W., D. Sc., F.R.S.), and SS. H. Burbury, M.A. 


I. A4 Zreatise on the Application of Generalised Coordinates to the Kinetics of 
a Material System. | 1879. 8vo. 6s. 


II. 714 Mathematical 7 heory of Electricity and Magnetism. | Nol. I. Electro- 
statics. Svo. ros. 6d. 


Wihamson (A. W., Pi. Doc, F.R.S.. | Chemistry for 
Students. A new Edition, with Solutions. 1873. Extra fcap. 8vo. 85. 64. 


VII. HISTORY. 
Bluntschli (T. K.). The Theory of the State. By J. K. 


Bluntschli, late Professor of Political Sciences in the University of .Heidel- 
berg. Authorised English Translation from the Sixth German Edition. 
Demy 8vo. half bound, 12:5. 64. 


Finlay (George, LL.D.). 4. History of Greece from its Con- 
quest by the Romans to the present time, B.C. 146 to A.D. 1864. Α new 
Edition, revised throughout, and in part re-written, with considerable ad- 
ditions, by the Author, and edited by H. F. Tozer, M.A. 7 vols. 8vo. 37. 10s. 


Fortescue (Sir Tohn, Kt). The Governance of England: 
otherwise called The Difference between an Absolute and a Limited Mon- 
archy. A Revised Text. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 
by Charles Plummer, M.A. Svo. half bound, 125. 64. 


Freeman (E.A., D.C.L.. 4 Short History of the Norman 
Conquest of England. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


George (H. P.,M.A.). Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modern 
History. 'Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Small Ato. 125. 


Hodgkin (T.. Italy and her Invaders. ustrated with 
Plates and Maps. Vols. I—IV., A.D. 376-553. 8vo. 37. 85. 


Kzitchin (G. W., D.D.). A History of France. With numerous 


Maps, Plans, and Tables. In Three Volumes. .Secozd Edzfoy. Crown 8vo. 
each 1os. 64. 


Vol. 1. Down to the Year 1453. 
Vol.2. From 1453-1624. Vol. 3. From 1624-1793. 
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Payme (E. Y., M.A-). A History of the United States of 
America. In the Press. 

Ranke (L. von). ΑἹ History of England, principally in the 
Seventeenth Century. Translated by Resident Members of the University of 


Oxford, under the superintendence of G. W. Kitchin, D.D., and C. W. Boase, 
M.A. 1875. 6 vols. 8vo. 31. 35. 


Rawlinson (George, M.A.). A Manual of Amnczent Héstory. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 145. , 

Rogers (7. E. Thorold, M.A). The First Nine Years of the 
Bank of England. Svo. cloth. Just ready. 


Select Charters and other Hlustrations o f English Constitutional 


History, from the Farliest Times to the Reign of Edward 1. Arranged and 
edited by W. Stubbs, D.D. Fifth Edition. I883. Crown Svo. 85. 6d. 


Stubbs (W., D.D.). The Constitutional History of England, 
in its Origin and Development. Library Edition. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 27, 85. 
Also in 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 125. each. 


Seventeen Lectures on. the S ἡμῶν of Medieval and 


JModern. History, &c., delivered at Oxford 1867-1884. Demy 8vo. half-bound, 
ICs. 64. 


Wellesley. A Selection. from le Despatches, Treaties, aud 


other Papers of the Marquess Wellesley, K.G., during his Government 
oflIndia. Edited by S. J. Owen, M.A. 1977: ὅνο- 17. 45. 


Wellington. A Selection from the Despatches, T. reatzes, and 


other Papers relating to India of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, K.G, 
Edited by S. 7. Owen, M.A. 1880. 8vo. 245. 


4 History of British India. By S. J. Owen. M.A., Reader 


in Indian History in the University of Oxford. In preparation. 


VIII. LAW. 


Hou Gewihs IL.C.D., LC. De Iure Belli Libri Tres. 
Edidit T. E. Holland, LC.D. 1877. Small 4to. half morocco, 215. 


Anson (Szr Wzlliam R., Bart, D. C.L.. Principles of the 
English Las of Contract, and of Agency in its Relation to Contract. Fourth 
Edition. Demy ὅνο. ros. 64. 


—-— Law and Custom of the Constitution. Part 1. Parlia- 
ment. Demy 8vo. 10s. 64. 


Bentham (Seremy). Am Introduction to the Princibles of 


AMorals and Legislation. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Digby (Kenelm E., M.A.). An Introduction to the History of 
the Law of Real Property. "Third Edition. Demy 8vo. ros. 64. 


Gaii Institutionum. Yuris Civilis Commentarii Quattuor ; or, 
Elements of Roman Law by Gaius. With a Translation and Commentary 
by Edward Poste, M.A. Second Edition. I875. 8vo. 185. 
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Hall (W. E., M.A.). International Law. | Second Ed. 8vo. 215. 


Holland (T. E. D.C.L.. The Elements of. Zurisprudence. 
'Third Edition. Demy 8vo. τοῦ. 67. 


The European Concert in the Eastern Question, a. Col- 
lection of Treaties and other Public Acts. Edited, with Introductions and 
Notes, by Thomas Erskine Holland, D.C.L. ὅνο. 125. 67. 


Imperatoris Justiniani. Institutionum Libri. Quattuor ; with 
Introductions, Commentary. Excursus and Translation. By J. B. Moyle, B.C.L.. 
M.A. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 215. 


Zustinian, The Institutes of, edited as a recension of the 
Institutes of Gaius, by Thomas Erskine Holland, D.C.L. Second Edition, 
1881. Extra fcap. 8vo. 55. 


Zustinian, Select Titles from the Digest of. By T. E. Holland, 
D.C.L., and C. L. Shadwell B.C.L. $8vo. 14s. 
Also sold in Parts, in paper covers, as follows :— 
Part I. Introductory Titles. 2s. 64. Part II. Family Law. 15. 


Part III. Property Law. | 2s. 6d. — Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. 1). 35s. 6d. 
Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. 2). 45. 6d. 


Lex Aquilia. 'The Roman Law of Damage to Property : 
being a Commentary on the Title of the Digest * Ad Legem Aquiliam ' (ix. 2). 
With an Introduction to the Study of the Corpus Iuris Civilis. ΒΥ Erwin 
Grueber, Dr. Jur., M.A. Demy 8vo. τος. 67. 


Markby (W., D.C.L.). Elements of Law considered with refer- 


enceto Principles of General Jurisprudence. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 125.64. 


Twiss (Sir Travers, D.C.L.). The Law of Nations considered 
as Independent Political Communities. 

Part I. On the Rights and Duties of Nations in time of Peace. A new Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 1884. Demy 8vo. 155. 

Part II. On the Rights and Duties of Nations in Time of War. Second Edition 
Revised. 1875. Demy 8vo. 215. 





IX. MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &o. 


Bacoms Novum Organum. | Edited, with English Notes, by 
G. ΝΥ. Kitchin, D.D. 1855. 8vo. 9s. 64. 


— — "[ranslated by G. W. Kitchin, D.D. 1855. 8vo. 9s. 64. 


Berkeley. The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Cloyne; including many of his writings hitherto unpublished. 
With Prefaces, Annotations, and an Account of his Life and Philosophy, 
by Alexander Campbell Fraser, M.A. 4 vols. 1871. Svo. 27.185. 


The Life, Leffers, &c. 1 vol. 16s. 


— — Selections from. With an Introduction and Notes. 
For the use of Students in the Universities. By Alexander Campbell Fraser, 
LL.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 75. 64. 
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Fowler (T-,D.D.). The Elements of Deductive Logzc, designed 


mainly for the use of Junior Students in the Universities. Eighth Edition. 
with a Collection of Examples. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


— — The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for 


the use of Students in the Universities, Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


——- and Wilson (7. M., B.D.). The Principles of Morals 
(Introductory Chapters). Svo. ecards, 35. 6d. 


The Princibles of Morals. Part II. (Being the Body 
ofthe Work.) Svo. τος, 64. Just Published. 
Edited by T. FOWLER, D.D. 
Bacon. Novum Organum. With Introduction, Notes, &c. 
1878. Svo. 145. 


Locke's Conduct of the Understandimg. Second Edition. 


Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 


Danson (7. 7T-). The Wealth of Households. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Green (T. H., M.A.). Prolegomena to Ethics. Edited by 
A. C. Bradley, M.A. Demy 8vo. 125. 64. 


Hegel. The Logic of Hegel; translated from the Encyclo- 
paedia of the Philosophical Sciences. With Prolegomena by William 
Wallace, M.A. 1874. 8vo. 145. 


Lotze's Logic, in Three Books; of Thought, of Investigation, 
and of Knowledge. English Translation; Edited by B. Bosanquet, M.A., 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 8vo. c/o4, 125. 6d. 

— — JMetaphysic, in "Three Books; Ontology, Cosmology, 
and Psychology. English Translation; Edited by B. Bosanquet, M.A. 
8vo. clot, 12s. 6d. 


Martineau (Yames, D.D.). Types of Ethical T. Zt£ory. Second 


Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 1s. 
Rogers(Y. E. Thorold, M.A.). A Manual of Political Economy, 
for the use of Schools.. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 64. 


δ, ᾽ς Wealth of Natzons. Α new Edition, with Notes, by 
J. E. Thorold Rogers. M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 1880. 215. 


X. ART, &c. 
Head (Barclay V... Historia Numorum. A Manual of Greek 


Numismatics. Royal8vo. Za/f morocco, 425. 


Hullah (John). The Cultivation of the SPeaking Voice. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 64. 


Ouseley (517 F. A. Gore, Bart). 44 Treatise on Harmony. 
Third Edition. 4to. ros. 

4 Treatise om. Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, based 

upon that of Cherubini, Second Edition. 4to. 16s. 


4A Treatise on Musical Form and. General Compositzon. 
Second Edition. 4to. ros, 
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Robinson (9. C. F.S.A.). A Critical Account of the Drawings 
by Michel Angelo and Raffaello in the University Galleries, Oxford. 1870. 
Crown 8vo. 45. 


Ruskin (Sohn, M.A.). A Course of Lectures ou Art, delivered 
before the University of Oxford in Hilary Term, 1870. ὅνο. 65. 


Troutbeck (T., M. A.) aud R. F. Dale, M.A. .A Music Primer 
(for Schools). Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 15.64. 


Tyrwlitt (R. St. Y., M.A-). 4. Handbook of Pictorial Art. 


With coloured Illustrations, Photographs, and a chapter on Perspective by 
A. Macdonald. Second Edition. 187z. Svo. half morocco, 18s. 


Upcott (L. E., M.A.. | An Introduction to Greek Sculpture. 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 
Vaux (W. S. W., M.A.). Catalogue of the Castellani Collec- 


Hon of Antiquities in the University Galleries, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 1s. 





The Oxford Bible for Teachers, containing supplemen- 
tary HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE, including Summaries 
of the several Books, with copious Explanatory Notes and Tables 
illustrative of Scripture History and the characteristics of Bible 
Lands; witha complete Index of Subjects, a Concordance, a Diction- 
ary of Proper Names, and a series of Maps. Prices in various sizes 
and bindings from 35. to 27. 55. 


Helps to the Study of the Bible, taken from the 
OXFORD BIBLE FOR TEACHERS, comprising Summaries of the 
several Books, with copious Explanatory Notes and Tables illus- 
trative of Scripture History and the Characteristics of Bible Lands ; 
with a complete Index of Subjects, a Concordance, a Dictionary 
of Proper Names, and a series of Maps. Crown 8vo. c/ofA, 35. 6d. ; 
16mo. cZo£/, 1s. 
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